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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


T he Ramakrishna Mission established this Institute of Culture in 1938 
in fulfilment of one of the projects to commemorate the Birth Centenary 
of Sri Ramakrishna (1936). At the same time the Institute was vested with 
the entire rights of The Cultural Heritage of India. This publication is 
thus one of the major responsibilities of the Institute; it also serves to 
fulfil a primary aim of the Institute, which is to promote the study, inter¬ 
pretation, and dissemination of the cultural heritage of India. 

The first edition of The Cultural Heritage of India, in three volumes 
and about 2,000 pages, the work of one hundred distinguished Indian 
scholars, was published in 1937 by the Sri Ramakrishna Birth Centenary 
Publication Committee as a Birth Centenary memorial. This work presented 
for the first time a panorama of the cultural history of India, and it was 
immediately acclaimed as a remarkable contribution to the cultural literature 
of the world. This edition was sold out within a few years, and the work 
had long been out of print. When considering the question of a second 
edition, it was felt that, instead of reprinting the work in its original form, 
advantage should be taken of the opportunity to enlarge the scoj>e of the 
work. It was decided to make it more comprehensive, more authoritative, 
and adequately representative of different aspects of Indian thought, and, 
at the same time, thoroughly to revise the old articles to bring them up 
to date. 

According to the new scheme drawn up on this basis, the. number of 
volumes has been increased. The plan of arrangement has been improved 
by grouping the topics in such a way that each volume may be fairly 
complete and fulfil the requirements of those interested in any particular 
branch of learning. Each volume will be self-contained, with separate 
pagination, bibliography, and index. Since due regard will be paid to 
historicity and critical treatment, it is hoped that this work will provide a 
useful guide to the study of the complex pattern of India’s cultural history. 

The distinguished band of scholars who have co-operated so ably in 
this task have done their work as a labour of love in a spirit of service to 
scholarship and world understanding. Equally essential to the success of 
the undertaking was the assistance of the Government of India who made 
a generous grant towards the cost of publication. Without this dual 
co-operation, it would have been impossible to set out on a venture of this 
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magnitude; and to the contribute as well as to the Government of India 
the Institute therefore expresses its deepest gratitude. 

In presenting the first volume of the second edition of The Cultural 
Heritage of India it is perhaps necessary to explain how it happened that 
it was not the fii^t to be published, for it was preceded by Volume III, which 
was published in 195S, and by Volume IV, which was published in 1956. 
The reason for this was that in the first edition of this work there were 
a fairly large number of representative articles on philosophy and religion, 
the two subjects which, under the new scheme, had been assigned to 
Volume III and Volume IV respectively. Thus the preparation of these 
two volumes acquired an advantage over the others, and it was therefore 
thought expedient to publish them first. The other volumes, which 
required much more fresh material, thus gained extra time. 

Volume I contains 33 articles, 10 of which appeared in the first edition 
of this work. Most of these old articles have been thoroughly revised by 
the authors themselves for the present edition, and sometimes their titles 
have been suitably altered. 

The death, in January 1956, of Professor Haridas Bhattacharyya, 
M.A., B.L., P.R.S., Darianasagara, who edited Volume III and Volume IV of 
the second edition, was a great loss to the Institute and to the work of 
The, Cultural Heritage of India. Professor Bhattacharyya poKessed wide 
knowledge of the subjects dealt with in Volume III and Volume IV, and 
he successfully completed the editing of these volumes. But the variety of 
subjects covered by the rest of the volumes demanded a selection of eminent 
.scholars with specialized knowledge to scrutinize and edit the material. 
The Institute therefore found it necessary to entrust the editing of Volume I 
to the following four members of the Editorial Board of The Cultural 
Heritage of India: Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, 
Dr. A. D. Pusalker, and Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose. ■ The names of the 
members of the Board, which is under the chairmanship of Dr. Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, the President of the Institute, are given elsewhere. The 
Institute expresses its indebtedness to the editors of Volume 1 for the 
unstinted labour they put into their task. 

Help has been received from many sources in the preparation of this 
volume. India’s Vice-President, Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, has taken 
a deep interest in the Institute of Culture since its very inception and has 
been its President since 1957. His insight into the essential message bf 
Indian culture has earned for him recognition as one of the greatest 
exponents of India’s cultural heritage. To this he adds great devotion to 
making that message known that it may form the foundation of the regenera¬ 
tion of India and at the same time contribute to the establishment of p>eace 
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aiul unity in the world. It was therefore most fittii% that he should write 
the Introduction to The Cultural Heritage of India and introduce it to 
the world. 

The Institute is grateful to many friends for their willing services in 
the preparation of this volume. Sri Gautamsankar Ray, m.sc.. Lecturer in 
Anthropolc^, Calcutta University, and Sri Sailendra Nath Sen Gupta, 
M.A., LL.B., went through the articles on 'The Indus Valley Civilization* 
and 'Yaska and Panini’ respectively, and gave valuable suggestions. 
Professor Jnan^dra Chandra Datta, m.a., greatly helped in preparing the 
Index. Mr. J. A. O'Brien, Regional Representative of the Briti^ Council, 
Calcutta, and Professor A. G. Stock, Head of the Department of English, 
Calcutta University, shared the task of going through the articles from the 
point of view of language. To all these friends the Institute offers sincere 
thanks for their generous assistance. 

It is with a deep sense of loss that we record the death of the following 
four contributors to the present volume: Sri Madho Sarup Vats, Dr. Bata 
Krishna Ghosh, Dr. Mahendranath Sircar, and Dr. Beni Madhab Barua. 

It has to be remembered that the subcontinent of India has been 
one cultural imit throughout the ages, cutting across political lx)undaries. 
For the purpose of the articles in The Cultural Heritage of India, which 
attempts to give an account of the cultural heritage of India from the most 
ancient times to the present day, India therefore means the subcontinent 
of India, i.e. cultural India, irrespective of political divisions, and this use 
has in no way any political implication. 


This volume tells the story of the way in which, many centuries ago, 
the foundations were laid of that mighty edifice which is described through 
the pages of The Cultural Heritage of India. The many-sided structure 
which grew up in the course of time represents a great diversity of thought 
and forms. It was the unique nature of the foundations that made such 
a structure possible, for the foundations embodied and established principles 
which, being universally true, lent themselves to infinite expression. Each 
new portion of the edifice, as it arose, was therefore acceptable to the whole 
as one more form of expression of those principles. 

The principles which form the foundation of India’s cultural heritage 
were established as the result of obsertTition, study, and experiment. 
Religion became a science. The Upani^ds declare that that science is the 
greatest which makes man know That which never changes and by knowing 
which everything is known. It was this science, the science of the soul, 
that became the national characteristic, the vitality of the race. This science 
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established the principle of the spiritual oneness underlying die great variety 
found in the world, the world of thought as well as the phyrical world. 
This not only resolved all contradictions and differences, it also embraced 
life in all its aspects, and formed the basis on which social organization 
was founded. 

India’s strength rests upon the principles of the unity of man, the 
unity of thought, and the unity of spiritual experience. She has flourished 
when they have been well expressed, and she has degenerated when they 
have been forgotten or submerged. India lives today because, in spite of 
centuries of degeneration, these principles have been kept alive in the 
nadonal consciousness. India shows a resurgence of strength today, and 
that strength will be measured by the degree to which she can succeed in 
putting these principles into practice, adapting them to the special 
conditions of the modem world. 

The particular significance of adapting these principles to modern 
conditions lies in the fact that modem science and the influences of western 
civilization play a decisive role in the life of India today. Western 
civilization carries forward the basic idea of Greek civilization, the idea of 
‘expression’. The expansion and expression of good through society forms 
the basis of western civilization. Today, under the direct influence of 
western powers of expression and progress, India is being forced up. The 
keynote of her own culture is ‘thought’, and while, with the passage of 
centuries, Indian powers of thought have not diminished, what has 
diminished is the power of expression. Now we find that western influences 
have roused India, and her powers of thought can find their fulfilment in 
expression. The way forward for India lies in combining the power of 
expression with the power of thought. This becomes possible when both 
are viewed basically as different aspects of the same urge. For what man 
everywhere is trying to do consciously or unconsciously—and the whole 
meaning of life centres in this—is to transcend all limitations, physical, 
mental, and spiritual. 

Thus we find that the interplay of cultures is of significance to the 
whole world. Western culture, in its turn, is now feeling the need of 
some other power besides the power of expression. The West has discovered 
that no amount of political or social manipulation of human conditions can 
cure the evil's of life. Thus it has come about that, aided by its own science 
which has demonstrated the physical oneness of the universe, the West is 
now ready to recognize the basic universal principle of the spiritual oneness 
of the universe and the divine nature of man. On the basis of this principle, 
western ways of thought, ethics, and the need for expression find their 
rationale and their fulfilment. 
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This integration ci cultures does not imply the merging of one culture 
into another. Western culture would retain its own basic idea, the idea of 
expression, of goii^ outwards to conquer external nature and thus transcend 
physical limitations. But that going outwards would then be based upon 
the ability to go inwards also. Balance or wholeness would be achieved, 
because the power to express outwards would be equalled by the power 
to perceive the underlying spiritual unity of all things, making it possible 
to transcend mental and spiritual limitations also. Indian culture, similarly, 
would retain its own basic idea, the idea that the aim of man is to manifest 
the divinity within him, transcending mental and spiritual limitations. 
But this ability to go deep into the depths of internal nature would be 
accompanied by great activity, a longing for social improvement and the 
ability to efiEect it, fortitude, self-reliance, and strength. Social good will 
thus become the expression of the underlying spiritual unity. Balance or 
wholeness would be achieved, because the power to perceive that underlying 
spiritual unity would be equalled by the power to express it outwardly. 

The interplay between different cultures of the world being constant, 
this example leads us to the conception of world culture. The integration 
of all cultures through the principles which are basic to them all makes 
{x>ssible growth and fulfilment without the loss of individuality. Every 
culture, every nation, has its part to play. The conception of world culture 
implies wholeness, achieved in various ways, and achieved without the loss 
of individual cultural values. It takes man to the very centre of his problem 
of life on earth, for it shows him not only how to live fully in a glorious 
universe, but to live in the consciousness of his own true nature which is 
one with the spirit behind that universe. 

The publication of The Guttural Heritage of India, will, it is hoped, 
contribute in some measure to the appreciation of Indian cultural values 
and point to the part which India can play in the future world renaissance. 

October 1958 
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THE SPIRIT OF INDIA 


I LOVE INDIA, not because I cultiv'ate the idolatry of geography, not 
because I have had the chance to be born in her soil, but because she 
has saved through tumultuous ages the living words that have issued from 
the illuminated consciousness of her great sons— Satyam Jnanam Anantarh 
Brahma: Brahma is Truth, Brahma is Wisdom, Brahma is Infinite ; iantarh 
Swam Advaitam: Peace is in Brahma, goodness is in Brahma, and the 
unity of all beings. 


Brahma-nislho grhasthah sydt 

tat tvajhdna-pardyanah, 

Yad yat karma prak^rvita 

tad Brahmani samarpayet. 

'The householder shall have his life established in Brahma, shall pursue 
the deeper truth of all things, and in all activities of life dedicate his works 
to the Eternal Being.' 

Thus we have come to know that what India truly seeks is not a peace 
which is in negation, or in some mechanical adjustment, but that which 
is in Sivam, in goodness; which is in Advaitam, in the truth of perfect 
union ,* that India does not enjoin her children to cease from karma, but 
to perform their karma in the presence of the Eternal, with the pure 
knowledge of the spiritual meaning of existence; that this is the true 
prayet of Mother India: 

Ya eko’varno bahudha iaktiyogat, 

Varnan anekan nihitdrtho dadhdti ; 

Vicaiti cante visvam adau sa devah, 

Sa no buddhyd iubhayd samyunaktu. 

He who is one, who is above all colour distinctions, who dispenses the 
inherent needs of men of all colours, who comprehends all things from 
their beginning to the end, let Him unite us to one another with wisdom, 
which is the wisdom of goodness. 
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I 

T his centenary Volume brings together the different systems of thoughti 
belief* and praaice which have developed in India from the dawn of 
reflection. Though this amorphous mass appears at first sight to be more 
an encyclopaedia of varying philosophies and sects than a continuous and 
uninterrupted development of one system* closer second thought reveals a 
pervading unity which binds together the bizarre multiplicity of beliefs and 
practices. The different systems desaibed in this volume possess a unity 
of character and attitude which makes the manifold a single whole, which 
we might describe as the Hindu spirit. The civilization which is inspired 
by the spiritual insight of our sages is marked by a certain moral integrity, 
a fundamental loyalty, a fine balance of individual desires and social 
demands, and it is these that are responsible for its vitality and continuity. 
To a departure from the ideals can be traced the present weakness and 
disorder of the Hindu civilization. 

INDIA AND SPIRITUAL LIFE 

Spiritual life is the true genius of India. Those who make the greatest 
appeal to the Indian mind are not the military conquerors, not the rich 
merchants or the great diplomats, but the holy sages, the fsis who embody 
spirituality at its finest and purest. India’s pride is that almost in every 
generation and in every part of the country, from the time of her recorded 
history, she has produced these holy men who embody for her all that the 
country holds most dear and sacred. Though they generally remain away 
from the main stream of life, kings and commoners pay reverent homa^ 
to them and take their advice in the problems of their personal lives as 
well as in public affairs. By their lives they teach us that pride and power, 
wealth and glory, are nothing in comparison with the power of Spirit. It is 
those who scorn their own lives that raise life above our scorn. 

SRI RAMARRISHNA AND MYSTICAL TRADITION 

Sri Ramakrishna is one such fst, though not the only one of his kind. 
He is one of those rare beings in whom the flame of spiritual life bums so 
brightly that all who come near are able to share the illumination and see 
the world new-born as on the fint day. He is an illustrious example of 
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related to moral facts? Whatever these difficulties may be* it is agreed that 
the universe is not self-explanatory. 

When we consider the nature of cosmic process with its ascent from 
matter to spirit, we are led to the conception of a supreme Being who is 
the substantiation of all values. These values are not only the revealed 
attributes of God, but the active causes of'the world. Till these values are 
realized, God is transcendent to the process, though He inspires it. God is 
the creator, destroyer, and sustainer of this universe. He transcends all 
creatures as the active power in which they take their rise. 

GOD AND THE SELF 

An analysis of the self yields the same result. The Upanisads under¬ 
take an analysis of the self and make out that the reality of the self is the 
divine universal consciousness. It is needless to repeat here the careful 
accounts which the Chandogya and the Mandukya Upanisads relate.^ Some 
modem thinkers arrive at similar results. The Jivatman is not a substance, 
but an activity, what Aristotle calls energeia or self-maintaining activity. 

We .have to distinguish the logical subject from the substratum of 
qualities. The former is a logical problem, while the latter is an ontologi¬ 
cal one. So long as we adopt the ‘substance’ theory of the self, difficulties 
arise. Locke was obliged to reduce substance to an unknowable sub¬ 
stratum, a something he knows not what, which supports its attributes, he 
knows not how. It becomes a superfluous entity and rightly did Berkeley 
abolish material substance altogether. Its attributes, which he called ideas, 
could just as well be said to inhere in one divine mind as in a multitude 
of unknowable substrata. But Berkeley retained spiritual substance, for, 
according to him, the essence of any existent thing is to be perceived by 
a mind. 

Hume applied a more rigorous analysis. He breaks up the self into a 
succession of impressions and ideas. He would recognize nothing in the 
mind except these: ‘When I enter most intimately into what I call myself,’ 
he said, ‘I always stumble on some particular perception or other of heat 
or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can catch 
myself at any time without a perception, and never can observe anything 
but the perception.’ He infers that ‘were all my perceptions removed by 
death, I should be entirely annihilated’. For him there is nothing ‘simple 
and continued’. ‘The successive perceptions only constitute the mind.’* 
But Hume’s analysis does not account for the continuity of self and the 

* See the writer’s Philosophy of the Upanishads (George Allen & Unwin, London. 
Revised Second Edition. 1935). 

* Treatise of Human Nature (Ed. by Selby Bigge). pp. 252-53, 
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feeling idexitity; How can a series of feeUng^ be aware of itself as a 
series? Hume has no answer to this questi<m hut takes shelter under *the 
privilege of a sceptic*. 

Kant, however, was greatly disturbed by the precarious position in 
which Hume left the problem of knowledge. He started with Hume*s 
analysis and tried to cure its defects by the use of a priori principles. But 
he conceived the self on the analogy of material substance, as the permanent 
in change, which is necessary for the perception of change. He did not 
raise the question of the relation of changing attributes to the unchanging 
substance. Does the substance itself change when the attributes do? 

We must seek for the source of substance not in the external per¬ 
sistence in space, but in the internal continuity of memory. The ques¬ 
tion, why do the contents of the mind hang together, how are they unified, 
Kant answers by referring us to the transcendental subject, to which all 
experiences are finally to be referred. It is the subject which is the correlate 
of all objects. But it is only the logical subject, and is not to be confused 
with the metaphysical soul or a spiritual substance which is simple and 
indissoluble and therefore immortal. Even McTaggart, in the second 
chapter of his Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, attempts to establish the 
immortality of the self on the ground of its immutability. But that which 
is immutable and therefore immortal is not the empirical self. This transcen¬ 
dental Self is the Paramatman, functioning in all minds. It is not capable 
of existing in the plui^. There is only one transcendental Self and our 
empirical selves are psychical facts, streams of change. The JivRtman is 
not a substance, but an activity, whose nature.is to change continuously. 
Whether we look at the real from the objective or the subjective point of 
view, the real can be defined only as Spirit. 

Though the being of man is Spirit, his nature is complex and unstable. 
There are other grades and kinds of life in the human individual. That 
is why he has the creaturely sense over against the transcendent majesty 
of God, the spaceless Spirit of all individual spirits. 

Ill 

GOD AND MAN 

Those who live in God do not care to define. They have a peculiar 
confidence in the universe, a profound and peaceful acceptance of life in 
all its sides. Their response to ultimate Reality is not capable of a clear- 
cut, easily intelligible formulation. The mystery of God’s being cannot 
be rationally determined. It remains outside the scope of logical concepts. 
Its form does not lie in the .field of vision, none can see it with the eye. 
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There is no equal to it. An austere silence is more adequate to the experi¬ 
ence of God than elaborate descriptions. 

The Upani^ads often give negative accounts the supreme Reality. 
God is nothing that is. He is non-being. Pagans like Plotinus and Christians 
like Nicholas of Cusa support the negative theology of the Upani^ds. This 
negative theology also gives us a knowledge of Divinity. It affirms that 
Divinity is not perceived by the categories of reason. It is grasped by the 
revelations of spiritual life. 

When pMDsitive accounts are given, we abandon concepts in favour of 
symbols and myths. They are better suited to life which is inexhaustible and 
unffithomable. God is regarded as father, friend, lover. Infinite power and 
infinite love are both revelations of God. God is infinite love that pours 
forth at every time and every place its illimitable grace on all that ardently 
seek for it. The divine solicitude for man is easy of comprehension when 
we look upon the Divine as Mother. She wishes to possess us and so will 
pursue and track us down in our hiding places. God is in search of us. 
This conception has been made familiar to us by Francis Thomson’s The 
Hound of Heaven.^ Among the worshippers of the Divine as Mother, 
Ramakrishna holds a high place.^ In polytheistic religions, the nature of 
the Divine becomes as it were divided into fragments. 

COD AND THE ABSOLUTE 

The positive descriptions are variations of the central theme that 
God is a person. The negative theology makes out that even personality 
is a symbol. In later Vedanta, a distinction is drawn between the Absolute 
Brahman and the Personal Isvara. Sankara says: ‘Brahman is realized, in 
its twofold aspect: In one aspect it is endowed with the upadhis (adjuncts) 
of name and form, that are subject to modification and cause differentia- 

* Cf. Pascal, Mystere de Jesus: ‘I have loved thee', said Christ to Pascal, ‘more ardently 
than thou hast loved thy defilements.’ 

* Compare the lines of Any Mother by Katharine Tynan: 

There is no height, no depth, my own, could set us apart 
Body of mine and soul of mine; heart of my heart I 
• • • • 

If some day you came to me heavy with sin, 

1, your mother, would run to the door and let you in. 

I would wash you white again with my tears and grief. 

Body of'mine and soul of mine, till you found relief. 

Though you had sinned all sins there are ’twixt east and west. 

You should find my arms wide for you, your head on my breast. 

Child, if 1 were in Heaven one day and you were in Hell— 

Angds white as my spotless one stumbled and fell— 

I would leave for you the fields of God and Queen Mary's feet, 

Straight to the heart of Hell would go seeking my sweet, 

God mayhap would turn him round at sound of the door, 

Who is it goes out from me to come back no more? 

Then the blessed Mother of God would say from her throne: 

‘Bon, 'tis a mother goes to Hell seeking htn own.’ 
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tion; and in tiie otber it is just the opposite (bereft of all upSdhis), i.e. the 
transcendental R^lity.’ 

The Absolute answers to the essential deity, of which Eckhart spe^s, 
deeper than God Himself and the groundlessness of Boehme. Brahman 
and Hvara, Absolute and God, are not contradictory, but complementary 
to each other. Each is the perspective offered to the mental standpoint of 
the seeker. Religious experience also lends support to this dual conception. 
It has normally two sides, an experience of personal inter(X}urse with a 
Personal God as well as a sense of rest and completeness in an absolute 
Spirit which is more than personal. If the latter alone were experienced, 
we should not lapse from the condition of absolute freedom. It is because 
our natures are rooted in the world of space-time as well that we look 
up to the Absolute as something different from us, with whom it is possible 
for us to have personal relations. There are experiences of men who are 
convinced that they are working with God, thinking and striving under 
pressure from Him. For them God is not an unchanging Absolute, a 
Being perfect in nature and realization. God is aiming at something 
through the medium of the human. There is a sense in which God has 
real need of us and calls us to share in his increasing victories and another 
in which God is timeless, and completes our being. When we emphasize 
the former aspect, we call it the Supreme God: when we lay stress on the 
latter, we call it the Absolute. 

BRAHMAN, ATMAN, AND MVARA 

There are three terras in constant use in the Indian religious voca¬ 
bulary, which bring out different aspects of the Supreme: Brahman, Atman, 
and Kvara. These words are used with little appreciation of the distinc¬ 
tions implied by them. Brahman is the Immense, the Vast, the Ultimate, 
permeating all the universe and yet eluding any conceptual definition. We 
experience its living reality, its otherness, its unconditionedness by all that 
is of this world. To 'the logical mind its character is not clear and yet its 
reality is apprehended as something which contrasts with the time-series. 
We have direct relationship with it. Brahman is the name we give to that 
substantial and eternal Being. It is the object of our metaphysical quest. 
It is the transcendent and abiding Reality which is far beyond the world 
of succession, though it gives meaning to the process and supports it all 
through. 

Since it is apprehended by us it is clear that we have iii us a quality 
which apprehends it. It is we that possess the ineffable consciousness of the 
Eternal. The soul it is that becomes aware of Brahman. The Absolute is 
Spirit. Though unspeakable in ^ts transcendence, the Supreme is yet the 
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most inward part of our being. Though Brahman in one seme oitirely 
transcends us, in mother sense it is intimately present in Us. The Eternal 
Being, Brahman, is Spirit, Atman. That we indicate with awe as 

the Absolute, is also our own transcendental essence. It is the ground of 
our being, that in which our reality consists. 

Off and on, in some rare moments of our spiritual life, the soul becomes 
aware of the presence of the Divine. A strange awe and delight invade the 
life of the so^ and it becomes convinced of the absoluteness of the Divine, 
which inspires and moulds every detail of our life. To bring out that God 
is both transcendent and immanent, that He is a presence as well as a 
purpose, the conception of I^vara is used. It affirms the ever-present 
pressure of God on the here and now. He is the lord and giver of life, 
in this world and yet distinct from it, penetrating all, yet other than all. 
Hvara is the Absolute entering into the world of events and persom, operat¬ 
ing at various levels but most freely in the world of souls. Hvara as the 
divine Presence is maintaining, helping, and preserving the whole world 
to move up, at every plane, in every person, and at every point, to reach 
towards greater perfection, to get into conformity with its own thought for 
the world. It is the pure. Absolute Brahman acting. The religious sense 
that spiritual energy breaks through from another plane of being, modi¬ 
fying or transforming the chain of cause and effect, finds its fulfilment in 
the 'concept of Hvara. As the Upanisad has it: 'The divine Intelligence 
is the lord of all, the all-knower, the indwelling Spirit, the source of all, 
the origin and end of aU creation.* 


IV 

CATHOLICITY OF HINDUISM 

In Hinduism the descriptions of the Supreme are many-sided and com¬ 
prehensive. A catholic religion expresses itself in a variety of forms and 
comprehends all the relations which exist between man and God. Some 
of the great religions of the world select one or the* other of the great rela¬ 
tions, exalt it to the highest rank, make it the centre and relate all else to it. 
They became so intolerant as to ignore the possibility of other relations and 
insist on one’s acceptance of their own point of view as giving the sole right 
of citizenship in the spiritual world. But Hinduism provides enough free¬ 
dom for a man to go forward and develop along his own characteristic lines. 
It recognizes that the divine light penetrates only by degrees and is dis¬ 
torted by the obscurity of the medium which receives it. Oiur conception of 
God answers to the level of our mind and interests. Hinduism admits that 
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religion cannot be compressed within any juridical system or reduced to 
any one single doctrine. 

The d^erent creeds mark out the way of the spirit. Religious li^ hm 
to be built throi^h their aid. Ramakrishna practised forms of worsMp 
not only of the diflEerent Hindu sects, but also those of Islam and Christianity. 
From actual experience, he established that the goal of all religions is the 
same. *As the same sugar is made into various figures of birds and beasts,' 
Ramakrishna used to say, 'so one sweet Mother Divine is worshipped in 
various climes and ages under various names and forms. DiflEerent creeds 
are but diflEerent paths to reach the Almighty. As with one gold various 
ornaments are made, having diflEerent forms and names, so one God is wor¬ 
shipped in diflEerent countries and ages, and has diflEerent forms and names.'* 
Real contradictions are found more often in mediocre minds, but the vast¬ 
ness of soul of the spiritually profound gathers within itself opinions and 
tendencies profoundly contradictory. 

SYMBOLISM IN RELIGION 

Idolatry is a much abused term. Even those who oppose it are unable 
to escape from it. The very word brings up to our mind thoughts of graven 
images, strange figures of frightful countenances, horrid animals, and 
shapes, and so long as the worshippers confuse these outer symbols with 
the deeper divine Reality, they are victims of idolatry. 

But, as a matter of fact, religion cannot escape from symbolism, from 
icons and crucifixes, from rites and dogmas. These forms are employed 
by religion to focus its faith, but when they become more important than 
the faith itself, we have idolatry. A symbol does not subject the Infinite 
to the finite, but renders the finite transparent. It aids us to see the Infi¬ 
nite through it. When, however, we confuse the symbol with the Reality, 
exalt the relative into the Absolute, difficulties arise and an unjustified 
idolatry develops. 

It is this idolatry that stands in the way of religious fellowship and 
understanding today. Every dogmatic religion overlooks the spiritual facts 
and worships the theological opinions. It is more anxious for the spread 
of its dogmas than for the spiritual education of human race. If we 
realize the true plsuie of symbolism, then we shall not bother about how 
men reach the knowledge of spiritual Reality. 

The diflEerent religious groups bound within themselves by means of 
ritb and ceremonies militate against the formation of a human society. 
Intuitive religion rebels against these communal and national gods, confident 

■Max Mttller: RSmakrishna: His Life and Sayings (AdvaiU Ashrama, Calcutta, 1951), 

p. 100. 
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in the strength oi the one Spirit whose presence woriu and iUunnnates 
the whole of mankind. 


V 

ABSOLUTE AND THE UNIVERSE 

The Absolute which is timeless is reflected in some fashion in otir 
world of space and time. The world is the appearance of the Absolute. It 
is the vivaria of the Absolute. The unity of the Absolute is not affected 
by the plurality of existent worlds, though the world is an expression of 
the Absolute. Of course, the nature of the Absolute is by no means ex¬ 
hausted by this world or for that matter by any number of such worlds, and 
the changes of the varied worlds do not in any way affect the unity of the 
Absolute. We cannot, however, say that the empirical universe is the re¬ 
sult of the apprehending consciousness, for that would mean the Absolute 
is a thing in itself and the world a mere appearance, and there is nothing 
to tell us whether it is an appearance or whether there is a thing in Itself 
at the back of it. Much the best solution is to admit that the world ex¬ 
presses the Absolute without in any way interfering with its unity and 
integrity. Such a kind of relationship is what is called vivaria by Indian 
thinkers. 

.Without being content with such a view, we sometimes make out 
that the real is not pure Being which excludes all negation, but a self- 
conscious Principle which involves a certain negation of absolute Reality. 
God is a form of absolute Being. Even as the world is distinct from, and 
is in a sense a negation of the absolute Being, God is a limited expression 
of the Absolute. So far as God is concerned, the world is as necessary to 
God as God is to the world. God would not be God but for the world 
which expresses Him. The world is an expression or parinama of God, 
though a vivaria of the Absolute. 


VI 

KARMA AND MUKTI 

The idea of karma has been with us from the beginning of philosophic 
reflection. The self is a composite of mind, body, and activities.* Surely 
'one becomes good by good action, and bad by bad action’.’ When a num 
dies, the two things that accompany him are vidya and karma.* ‘According 
as one acts, according as one conducts, so does one become.’* Desire becomes 

* Bfhadnranyaha, 1.6.1. * Ibid., 111.2.18. 

• Ibid., IV.4.2. • Ibid., IV.4.5. 
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action, and actions detemine the course of life. Evolution of life goes on 
until salvation is attained. 

Salvation or mukti is life eternal and has nothing to do with contin¬ 
uance in endless time. No adequate account of mukti can be given since 
it transcends the limitations with which human life is bound iip. So. the 
question of the nature, of salvation, whether it is individual or universal, 
has no relevance or meaning when applied to life eternal, which is alto¬ 
gether a different life. 

The question becomes important when we attempt to describe the 
state of salvation from the standpoint of the empirical world. ' Whether 
salvation is individual or universal has significance only on the basis of the 
plurality of individual souls on the empirical plane. If in this universe we 
have only one soul, then salvation of that soul means the redemption of 
the whole universe. In the Ekajlvavada, universal salvation and individual 
salvation are identical. 

Though some later Advaitins adopt this position, Sankara is opposed 
to it. If all the different souls are only one Jiva, then, when, for the first 
time, any soul attains liberation, bondage should have terminated for all, 
which is not the case. He says: ‘No man can actually annihilate this whole 
existing world. ... And if it actually could be done, the first released person 
would have done it once for all, so that at present the whole world would 
be empty, earth-and all other substances having been finally annihilated.’^® 

From the empirical standpoint, a plurality of individuals is assumed 
by Sankara and many of his followers. On this view, salvation does not 
involve the destruction of the world. It implies the disappearance of a 
false view of the world. The idea is further elucidated by Sankara in the 
Sutra-bhasya: 'Of what nature is that so-called annihilation of the apparent 
world? Is it analogous to the annihilation of hardness in congealed clarified 
butter {ghee), which is effected by bringing it into contact with fire? Or 
is the apparent world of names and forms which is superimposed upon 
Brahman by nescience to be dissolved by knowledge, just as the phenomenon 
of a double moon which is due to a disease of the eyes is removed by the 
application of medicine?’” 

TYPES OF MUKTI AND THE STATE OF THE RELEASED 

Sankara admits that the world-appearance persists for the jlvanmukta 
or the sthitaprajha of the Bhagavad-Gita. The jlvanmukta, though he 
realizes moksa or BrahmabhSva, still lives in the world. The appearance of 
multiplicity is not superseded. It is with him as with a patient suffering 

Brahma-Siltra-bhSfya, ni.2.21. “/6id., III.2.21. 
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from timira that, though he knows there is only one moon, sees two. Only 
it does not deceive the freed soul, even as the mirage does not tempt one 
who has detected its unreal character. Freedom consists in the attainment 
of a universality of spirit or sarvatmabhava. Embodiment continues after 
the rise of the saving knowledge. Though the spirit is released, the body 
persists. While the individual has attained inner harmony and freedom, 
the world-appearance still persists and engages his energies. Full freedom 
demands the destruction of the world-appearance as well, ^adkara’s view 
of the jivanmukta condition makes out that inner perfection and work in 
the finite universe can go together. 

It is usually thought that at death the soul attains final liberation or 
videhamukti. It is not easy to reconcile this view with iSafikara's other 
statement that Apantaratamas, Bhrgu, and Narada even after death work 
for the saving of the world.” These are said to be the ‘possessors of the 
complete knowledge of the Vedas’. iSankara writes: ‘The continuance of 
the bodily existence of Apantaratamas and others depends on the offices 
which they discharge for the sake of the world. As the sun, who after 
having for thousands of ages performed the office of watching over these 
worlds, at the end of that period, enjoys the condition of release in which 
he neither rises nor sets, so Apantaratamas and others continue as indi¬ 
viduals, although they possess complete knowledge, which is the cause of 
release, and obtain release only when their office comes to an end.’ So long 
as their offices last their karmas cinnot be said to be exhausted. Ankara 
here admits that samyagdariana, though it is the cause of release, does not 
bring about final release, and the liberated individuals are expected to 
contribute to lokasthiti or world-maintenance. Their karma can never be 
fully exhausted, so long as the world demandsi their services. 

This view is not to be confused with kramamukti or gradual release 
which is the aim of those who are devoted to Karya-Brahman or 
Hiranyagarbha.” Sankara is discussing not gradual release, but release 
consequent on Brahmajndna which is attainable here and now. And for 
even such released souls, persistence of individuality is held not only 
as possible by Sankara, but necessary in the interests of what is called 
lokasthiti. In other words, the world will persist as long as there are souls 
subject to bondage. It terminates only when all are released, i.e. absolute 
salvation is possible with world redemption. 

Such a view of Sankara’s philosophy is by no means new. Appaya 
Diksita, for example, takes his stand on those pai^ges in Sankara where 
the Jiva is said to be of the nature of I4vara and not Brahman, and holds 

’* Ibid., I1I.8.S2. 

’* These attain liberation when Uie office ot Htraoyagarbha terminates, 
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that the liberated individuals attain communion with Kvara and not union 
with Brahman. ^The Self of the Highest Lord is the real nature of the • 
embodied self (B.S.» 111.4.8), and so he contends that Sahkara supports the 
view of mok^ as attaining the nature of livara. He also suggests that when 
all the Jivas attain liberation, the world, with the liberated souls and Hvara, 
lapses into the Absolute where there is neither subject nor object, neither 
world nor God. But so long as some souls are unredeemed, even the 
liberated are in the world, which is governed by Hvara, though filled by 
the spirit of oneness of all, and fulfil their redemptive functions. 

That the individual does not become identical with Brahman but only 
with Hvara comes out from what is called the theory of reflection or 
Bimba-pratibimbavada. When a face is reflected in a number of mirrors, 
the destruction of a particular mirror means only the lapse of the image 
into the reflecting face and not the face in itself. It is only when 
all reflection ceases, i.e. when all mirrors are destroyed, that the reflecting 
face disappears and the face in itself appears. The full release or the 
attainment of Brahman is possible only when all avidyas are destroyed. 
Until then, release means only identity with Hvara. 

If such a view is adopted, two conditions are essential for final 
salvation: (1) inward perfection attained by intuition of self ; and (2) outer 
perfection possible only with the liberation of all. The liberated souls 
which obtain the first condition continue to work for the second and will 
attain final release when the world as such is redeemed. To be saved-in 
the former sense is to see the Self all in all, to see all things in the Self and 
to live in the Self with all things. To be perfect is to be onself and all else; 
it is to be the universe. It is to give onself, so that all might ^ be saved. 
Commenting on the Mundaka Upanisad text (III.2.5), Sankara says: *He 
who has reached the all-penetrating Atman 'enten into the all.’ Kumirila 
in his Tantravdrttika quotes Buddha as saying: ’Let all the sins of the world 
fall on me and let the world be saved.’“ 

THE LIBERATED INDIVIDUAL 

The liberated individual has the consciousness of the timeless Infinite 
and, with that as his background, takes his place in the temporal world. 
He has what the seers called trikala-dr^ti, an intuition of time in which 
past, present, and future exist together for ever in the self-knowledge and 
self-power of the Eternal. He is no more swept helplessly on the stress of 
the moments. He lives in the consciousness of the universal mind and 
works for the welfare of the world in an unselfish spirit. True renunciation 
is not abandonment of action, but unselfish conduct. 

“ See the writer’s An Idealist View of Life (George Allen & Unwin, London), Ch. VIL 
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VII 

While the sayings of Sri Ramakrishna did not pienetrate so much into 
academic circles, they found their way into lonely hearts who have been 
stranded in their pursuit of pleasure and selfish desires. Under the 
inspiration of this great teacher there has been a powerful revival of social 
compassion. Educational and medical work is done throughout the country. 
He has helped to raise from the dust the fallen standard of Hinduism, not 
in words merely, but in works also. 

March 1937 
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I ndia’s cultural heritage is not only one of the most ancient, but it is 
also one of the most extensive and varied. To it have contributed, 
throughout the ages, many races and peoples, who have either temporarily 
come into contact with* India or have permanently settled within her 
borders, joining the ranks of her children and helping to evolve a distinc¬ 
tive Indian culture, the keynote of which is synthesis on the basis of 
eternal values. The present volume digs deep into the past and reveals 
to our view the prehistoric glimmerings of this culture in the admirable 
Indus valley civilization which flourished over 4,000 years ago. It gives 
us glimpses of the Vedic civilization when the grand spiritual foundations 
of Indian culture were laid, and of the Jaina and Buddhist movements 
which tried to spread the accumulated spiritual wealth among the masses 
and classes of the country and, the latter, also abroad. Thus the founda¬ 
tions of the two great ideals of India—Synthesis of Cultures and Spiritual 
Regeneration of Man—have been truly laid in these early phases on which 
the future structure of India’s culture has been raised. 

I 

THE STAGE FOR THE DRAMA OF INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 
The nine articles in the first two Parts of this volume—Part I dealing 
with The Background of Indian Culture’, covering geographical, racial, 
linguistic, and cultural aspects; and Part II dealing with ‘Prehistoric India', 
covering Stone Age and Indus Valley civilizations, the problem of the Origin 
of Indo-Aryans, and early cultural relations with outside countries—have 
sought to indicate how the stage was set for the drama of Indian History 
and Culture to take its course on the subcontinent of India during the last 
4,000 years and more. In one of his great poems, Bharata-tlrtha (India 
as the Great Holy Spot), Rabindranath Tagore expressed, in beautiful 
language, how different peoples came into India from prehistoric times 
right down to recent centuries (which brought to the shores of India the 
modern European peoples) and have co-operated in building up a great 
culture which does not seek to exclude anything, but is all-inclusive, and 
does not take up an attitude which would deny to any people its right of 
self-expression. As a matter of fact, the great culture of India is basically 
a Synthesis—a synthesis of not only blood and race, but also of speech and 
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of ways of thinking (of which the different speeches are the outward 
repression) as well as of cultures—^material, intell^tual, and spiritual— 
which give ideologies and determine attitudes and actions. The geograph¬ 
ical background is also to be taken into consideratkm, because Man, in any 
area of the world, is a product as much of his geographical and economic 
environment as of his racial and cultural bearings and mooring^. 

No culture or civilization has come into being in any country, and 
at any age, in a completed and a perfected form, like an Athena coming 
out full-grown and fully-armed from the head of the Divinity, Zeus. There 
has always been an evolution in the development of Man and his sur¬ 
roundings—Man is for ever becoming ; and like all things mundane, his 
affairs are ever in a state of flux. 

INDIA—A UNITY IN DIVERSITY 

India represents a remarkable diversity out of which a unity has 
developed. Some would prefer to describe it the other way, as the expres¬ 
sion of a basic and original Unity in its various manifestations. This 
other way of looking at the matter has something attractive in it for those 
who believe in a progressive degeneration from a Golden Age of their 
imagination, rather than in a sequential evolution through the ages. But, 
in the face of observed facts, it is a case of a unity gradually becoming 
established out of diverse, and often contending, elements. It began, of 
course, with diversity, considering that the country presents a most remark¬ 
able array of geographical and climatic and attendant economic features, and 
that the first human habitants of India represented various different races 
whose origins and whose languages and basic cultures, to start with, were 
distinct from each other. 


GEOGRAPHICAL VARIETY 

In India we have in the Himalayan regions a climate which is as 
temperate as that of the greater part of Europe. There are dry sandy deserts 
which rival the deserts of Arabia. There are areas which display extremes 
of cold and heat in some of the seasons of the year and do not have any 
appreciable rainfall. And these areas breed a type of people who would 
naturally be quite different from those who live in the moister areas where 
there is more frequent rain than elsewhere. There are mighty alluvial 
plains and riverain tracts stretching for hundreds and hundreds of miles 
which are exceedingly fertile and which have largely made for the wealth 
of the country that is based on agriculture. There are high plateaus and 
wooded hills which also nurture other types of people. There are cx>ast- 
lands which have attracted people to maritime adventuring. All these 
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variations in climate and land-structure also help to bring about a most 
remarkable variation in the background of life, and in the life itself. Food 
and dress habits, as well as use of materials, styles of house-building, and 
ways of living, both domestic and social, have to be different, according 
to the background presented by Nature. 

RACIAL DIVERSITY 

Then the peoples who came to India represented various racial types; 
and with the material at our command, it has been attempted to appraise 
the different types of Humanity which came to be established on the soil 
of India, and how they reacted towards one another. The present w’ork is 
concerned more with the mind and the spirit than with the body 
and the physical environment of the people of India—how they were 
enabled to think and act and find out for themselves a consistent world of 
ideas and of behaviour which have their value not only for the Indian Man, 
but also for the whole of Humanity. Consequently, it is not so necessary 
to dilate upon the physical bases and aspects which came to characteriie 
Indian life and civilization in the different areas within the country. The 
great fact remains that peoples of diverse origin came to the country at 
different times, and they settled down beside one another; and entering 
into a sort of great understanding or comprehension amongst themselves, 
they jointly built up the culture we are accustomed to associate with India : 
they built up ‘the Wonder that is India'. 

EVOLUTION OF INDIAN WAY OF LIFE 

The articles mentioned above do not give the whole picture; as a 
matter of fact, considering the vast amount of lacunae in our knowledge 
of India in the formative period of her culture, it will not be possible for 
us to obtain the full picture. Out of a welter of race-movements and of 
ideological exchanges, ferments, and equillibria, we can only see dimly the 
gradual establishment of a way of thought and a w’ay of life that became 
associated with India as a distinct entity among geographical units and 
human enoses. The various races follow each other as a phased sequence, 
or sometimes they tumble upon each other’s heels throughout the centuries 
and millennia, making ultimately for that richness of life and experience 
and thought and spiritual perspective that are in the civilization of India: 
the eolithic Negroids from Africa; the Proto-Australoids and the Austric 
peoples, probably from Western Asia; the Mongoloids from the Far East, 
in their various ramifications: the congeries of the Asian peoples who 
appear to have brought the Dravidian language and culture into India; 
the Indo-Europeans in their various elements, racial and linguistic—^not 
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only Nordic, but also Mediterranean, Alpine, and Dimaric in race as well 
as language; Aryan—^both as Indo-Aryan and Iranian—as well as Proto- 
Hellenic and historical Hellenic; and other various races and peoples, too 
numerous to mention even for the prehistoric period only. 

History has forgotten, or there is want of recorded history, about at least 
some of these ancient races who have merged into the Indian people without 
leaving much trace. In historical times, other peoples also came, of whom 
we have plentiful records: the Assyrio-Babylonians, the Ancient Persians, 
the Greeks, the Scythians, the Parthians and other Iranians, the Turks, the 
Muslim Persians, the Armenians, and the modern West European peoples 
like the Portuguese, the French, the Dutch, and the English; fK>$sibly a 
backwash of the Polynesians; besides, Elamites, Finno-Ugrians, and some 
others. Sometimes they were quietly absorbed into the basic racial and 
cultural mixture that was going on—^it was becoming a chemical compound 
and not a mechanical mixture. But there might have been, and as a matter 
of feet there have been, others who had already formed their own spirit of 
resistance, and so could give their impress, and added new elements to the 
culture that was being built up through unresisting co-operation ; and in 
this way. they strengthened or enriched the basic culture of India. Some¬ 
times a kind of intransigence was noticeableand this has given rise to 
problems due to mutual exclusiveness, which has still to harmonize itself 
with the general spirit of India—with an Indianism, or common Indian 
way of life and way of thinking, which has grown up. 

ANTIQUITY OF INDO-ARYAN CULTURE 
The Indian way of life, as it emei^ed with the birth of the Indian 
Man, which took place as the result of miscegination of Nisada and Kirata, 
and Dasa-Dasyu and Arya, i.e. of the Mongoloid and the Austric, the Dravi- 
dian and the Indo-Aryan or Indo-European (possibly with other ethnic 
groups about which we have no sure or positive evidence now), was a 
comparatively late thing in the history of Man. We have to bid good-bye 
to theories of hoary antiquity for Indian Aryan culture, which we in India 
generally look upon as axiomatic. As it has been discussed in some of the 
papers in this volume, we might look upon the tenth century b.c., the last 
phase of the Vedic age, as the time when the Indian Man came into being. 
The beginnings of the Vedic Period may go back to the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century b.c., and outside India, in Iran and in Northern Meso¬ 
potamia, to a time when the prte-Vedic Aryan or Indo-Iranian language 
was current. From the Mitannian and other documents, we hkve glimpses 
of the pre-Vedic and pre-Avestan language as it was in use round about 
1500 B.c. 
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INFLUENCES FROM THE NEAR EAST 

The second half of the seomd millennium b.c. was a period of lai^- 
scale tribal movements and racial disturbances throughout the whole of the 
Near East, touching also the fringes and sometimes the heart of India. In 
Vedic India of before the tenth century b.c., we have, it is exi^edingly 
likely, some ech^s these racial movements. Harit Krishna Deb has 
shown in a significant article, which he contributed to the Festschrift W. 
Geiger,^ that certain Mediterranean and Asia Minor peoples, who were 
Indo-Europeans, appear to have come to India and participated in local 
politics and local wars, as much as peoples like the Greeks (and with them 
a few other Europeans like Germanic Goths) appear to have come to India 
in the centuries round about Christ. The Egyptian documents of about 
1200 B.c. mention a number of tribes who had come from beyond the seas 
into Lower Egypt, and their names are given in Egyptian documents as 
$kU, *hwi, Tfi, and Wti, and these names with the vowels added have 
been read resj>ectively as Shakalsha or Shakarsha, Akawasha, Tursha, and 
Washasha. Three of these names are those of tribes well known in the Near 
East a thousand years before Christ—the Sikeloi or Siculi, i.e. the Sicilians; 
the Akhaiwoi or Akhaioi or Achivi, i.e. the Achaeans or Greeks; and the 
Tyrrhcnoi or Tursci, i.e. the Tuscans, who have been often mentioned by 
Greek and Latin authors. Of these, the Tuscans were not, of course, Indo- 
European. 

In the well-known Rg-Vedic hymn (VII. 18), describing the battle 
fought by the Indo-Aryan king Sudas with a confederacy of ‘Ten Kings’ 
who attacked him, we find the following tribes mentioned in the same 
context as being with the enemies of Sudas. They were the Sigru, the 
Yaksu, and the Turvasa. Harit Krishna Deb has suggested with great 
plausibility that the tribes mentioned in the Rg-Veda were the same as those 
mentioned in the Egyptian documents; only the T ursha and the Washasha 
from the Egyptian documents appear to have been combined into one tribe, 
probably confederated or united, as Tur-vaia. This would suggest that 
extraneous influences from the Near East were not absent even in the initial 
period of India’s emergence as a characterized cultural unit. Harit Krishna 
Deb has also suggested that there were, similarly, other groups of people— 
at least two of them—^who might have come from the Near East, like the 
Pulastis and the Kapardins. Deb would identify the former with the people 
known to the Egyptians as the Purasati (who were the same as the Philistines 
of Palestine) and the latter with Keftiu, a people from Crete (the ancient 
Egyptian name being modified by the Jews as Kaphtors). 

Less convincing, but nevcrdiclcss noteworthy, is Deb’s proposal to 

* Leipzig, 19S1. 
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identify some kings mentioned in the Satapatha BrShma^a (Xin.4.3.9) 
with rulers who lived and flourished in the seventh century b.c. in the 
lands of the Near East. A king named Arbuda K§draveya is sought to be 
identified with the ruler of some peoples of ancient Iran like the Arbitai 
in Gedrosia—^Arbuda being connected with Arbitai and Kadru (the source 
of the metronymic Kidravcya) with ‘Gedro-* in Gedrosia—and with peoples 
further to the west like the Elamites. A king Asita-dhanva has t^en 
equated with Esarhaddon, the Hebrew form of the Assyrian name Ashur- 
akhi-iddina, who ruled over Assyria from 680 to 668 b.c. The name 
Matsya-Sammada is connected with a name like Mushezib-Marduk, a king 
of Babylon known to the Greek geographer Ptolemy as Mesesimordakos, 
who ruled in Babylon about 692 b.c. And a king Tarksya Vaipa^cita, i.e. 
‘Tarksya the son of the Wise One’ is suggested to be the same as Tarku 
in ancient Egyptian (or Tirhaka in Hebrew, and Tearkon in Greek), who 
was the king of Egypt and Ethiopia in the early seventh century b.c.» 
wliose immediate predecessor—possibly his father—was known as ‘the Wise 
One’ in Egyptian documents. These identifications may not be wholly 
tenable; but they are very suggestive, and would go to show, if they at all 
arc admissible, that the Indians, at least in North India, knew something 
about the names of the more important sovereigns of the Near East in 
the seventh centurv b.c. 

f 

ANTIQUITY OF VEDIC SANSKRIT 

Until recently it was generally admitted that Vedic Sanskrit was the 
oldest Indo-Aryan language. Then came the Boghaz-koi documents which 
gave us some inklings of the pre-Vedic age of Aryan migrations in Northern 
Mesopotamia in the fourteenth century b.c. Finally, the Hittite question 
came before us, and it is now admitted that the discovery and reading (by 
the Czech scholar, the late B. Hrozny') of the language of the Hittites (the 
Kanisian speech) has brought for the history of Indo-European an earlier 
vista. The recent researches of two English scholars, Michael Ventris and 
John Chadwick (systematically published in their magnum opus. Documents 
in Mycenean Greek),* have thrown unexpected light upon the history of 
pre-Homeric Greek. Greek can now be taken back to several centuries 
before Homer, back to the fourteenth century b.c. In the late Aegian 
inscriptions in linear writing, which have only recently been read by the 
above scholars, has been disclosed the flourishing state of Greek as a written 
language—although with a very imperfect system of writing—as for bade 
as 1400 B.c. This would make the ancient Greek langu^pe anterior to 
the Vedic by at least a couple of centuries. These are very intriguing facts 

* Cambridge University Press, 1956. 
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which are coming to light, and they will have their repurcussions on out 
researches into the oldest phases India’s culture. 

‘AXIAL PERIOD’ OF HUMAN CULTURE 

But it does not matter at all that, i£ compared with ancient Sumer 
and ancient Egypt and possibly also ancient Asia Minor, our culture as 
a composite is not so old. But it has an ideology which is of universal 
appeal and value. In the history of Humanity as a whole, the fint thousand 
years before Christ has been described as the 'Axial Period’. During these 
thousand years, the nations of antiquity which flourished at that time, or 
rather their intellectual and spiritual leaders, gave expression to certain 
ideas, certain intuitions with regard to the nature of the Unseen Reality, 
and also with regard to our relations with it, which are still vital for 
Humanity, and round which also the mind of modem man in his gropings 
to grasp at the Unseen Reality is still revolving. It is the ideologies which 
developed in China, in India, in Iran, in Mesopotamia, in Palestine, and 
in Greece that furni’''h the axis for modern thought—the living religions 
of the world. 

Man, after he had become a civilized being and made life possible, 
and to some extent secure and comfortable, began to think seriously about 
the problems connected with life—particularly about the Great Guiding 
Force of Life and Being. It was arrived at by the deeper and the finer 
consciousness of Man when he had sufficiently advanced in civilization; 
it was not merely the promptings of fear and wonder which lay at the root 
of primitive religion. Man made this great discovery for himself that 
behind life and existence there is a great Force, a great Presence, which 
has been viewed differently by different groups of men, conditioned as 
they were by their economic and cultural background. They discovered, 
as in India, the Ekarh Sat —’The One Single Existence That Is’; and the 
Indian sages also said that the wise men, evidently in the different societies, 
described it in a manifold way. 

It was to be the Axial Millennium with Humanity as soon as they 
had arrived at a postulation of this great Unseen Reality behind Life, and 
mankind as a whole became convinced of it. This was conceived as a 
unique Force which had to be obeyed without question and which would 
not tolerate man’s homage to be paid to any other lesser conception: that 
was the Hebrew attitude—the attitude of the Old Testament prophets. 

Behind this monistic idea of the Jewish prophets was the conception 
of Aten as arrived at by the philosopher-king of Egypt, Akhen-Aten (Amen- 
hotep), who saw in that Force the Lord of Light and of Guidance as 
manifested in the material sphere by the Sun. 
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In China, the conception of Too or ‘the Way’, through which every¬ 
thing in this world is carried under an inevitable Law, was early arrived 
at, and it is the basis of all deeper religious thought in China, not only of 
Taoism, but also of Confucianism; and connected with the T ao concept 
is the great principle of Yang and Yin, i.e. of Light and Darkness, or the 
Positive and the Negative, or Heat and Cold, or Sky and Earth, or the 
Male and the Female—of Purusa and Prakrti, in Indian parlance. 

In India, possibly based on certain a>nceptions which worked already 
in the minds of pre-Aryan peoples, the great concept of Brahman or the 
Supreme Spirit, a kind of Mana the Polynesians named it), which is 
both transcendent and immanent (kaia-v-ul, as it has been called by the 
ancient Tamil sages of South India—’That w-hich is beyond, and also 
within’} in our mundane existence, was arrived at; and along with that 
went also the great concept of a Moral Order in the universe, which was 
analogous to the Chinese Tao, and came to be known to the Vedic people 
as Rta or the Supreme Truth, or as Dharma in later times, meaning 'that 
which holds things in itself, and represents their true nature*. 

The conception of the Spirit as opposed to Matter (the latter being 
identical with Energy or Force—Prakrti being the same as Sakti) also came 
to be developed in India, possibly before the Axial Period, or at its juncture. 
This had its bases in certain concepts like that of the Unseen Reality as 
the Great Mother of the Universe which developed in the Near East before 
the Axiail Period. 

During this Axial Period, thinkers tried to rise above the imagination 
of Voodoo or Mumbo-Jumbo of sacrifice and religious ritual as the only 
means of appeasing or compelling the Ultimate Reality conceived in these 
and other forms. They tried to find out a rational and a civilized inter¬ 
pretation of all the ways of God with Man, i.e. of the relationship between 
the Ultimate Reality and mankind and also the world around. From their 
thoughts and concepts arose the great philosophies and the great religions— 
Taoism in China ; the Vedanta in India, with its insistence upon knowledge 
or faith or good deeds or self-culture, rather than upon dry and barren 
ritual; the attitude of the Buddha that the Supreme Truth was to be 
attained by true wisdom going hand in hand with self-discipline and 
universal love and charity ; the idea of Zarathushtra in Iran, which looked 
upon a conflict between Light and Darkness, between Good and Evil, as 
the vital drama in existence, and regarded the Unseen Reality as the Spirit 
of Good which for ever fights with the Spirit of Evil—Ahura Mazda versus 
Angra-Mainyu—, and held that it is the duty of Man to be a soldier in the 
cause of the good against evil. We have also the ideas of Socratic and 
Platonic philosophy which are* essentially based on a faith in the Unseen 
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Reality and in Man’s duty to live a life of moderation and of wisdom. We 
have also at the other end the teaching of Christ, which, with certain 
Hebraic concepts in the background, is es^ntially that of love of God and 
Man; and this love for Man which has been proclaimed by Christ was 
already insisted upon by the Buddha and by Mahavira (the founder of 
Jainism in its historic form) five centuries earlier in a much more extensive 
and all-comprehensive manner by including all living creatures within the 
scope of man’s loving solicitude. 


II 

Swami Vivekananda had great love for the propagation of the study 
of Sanskrit, especially the Vedas and the Upanisads. The present volume, 
with a section on Vedic Civilization dealing with the Vedas and the 
Upanisads, may be deemed a partial realization of Swamiji’s cherished desire. 

In the scheme of the multi-storeyed temple of learning exhibiting the 
numerous facets of the different aspects of the cultural heritage of India 
on its different storeys, the present volume, dealing with ‘The Early Phases’ 
of Indian culture, serves as the foundation on which the magnificent super¬ 
structure is reared up. And in it, the Vedic civilization occupies a respect¬ 
able position. Written by acknowledged experts, the articles on the Vedic 
civilization represent the quintessence of the long-standing study of the 
different aspects of the subject and will go a long way in creating and 
stimulating interest in Vedic study and research. The eleven articles 
cpmprising the section cover a wide field and throw a flood of light on the 
various facets of the Vedic civilization, such as religion and philosophy, 
culture and society, rituals and other auxiliary sciences (Vedangas), and 
meditation and mysticism. 

It is too much to expect these articles to provide an 'open sesame’ to 
all the problems with which the particular topic dealt with bristles, nor 
is it possible to do adequate justice to the vast and manifold scope of the 
subject in the space that could be provided in the volume. But there can 
be no two opinions about the utility and value of the present series of 
articles which will hold a place of honour in Vedic studies. 

MODERN VEDIC STUDIES 

The modem period in the history of the Vedic studies may be said to 
have been inaugurated nearly a century and a half ago when Colebrooke 
published his monograph ‘On the Vedas, or Sacred Writings of the Hindus’. 
The field of Vedic research has since then been so enriched by a good collec¬ 
tion of critical editions, translations, dictionaries, grammars, bibliographies, 
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indices, concordances, lexicons, monographs, and several other works, besides 
innumerable artides in research journals, that perhaps no other branch of 
Indology offers such a vast and varied reference material and tools of 
research. Though much has been done there is still scope for further 
research in the domain of Vedism. 

^IG-VEDA AND THE INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 

The Rg-Veda was hitherto regarded as the fountainhead of everything 
Indian, the repository of the essence of Indian culture: the source of philo¬ 
sophical ideas and religious beliefs, of cultural life, of code of a>nduct, 
and of all the sciences was traced to the Rg-Veda. With the discovery of 
the protohistoric civilization in the Indus valley thirty-six years ago, the 
pendulum has swung the other way. The discovery has affected the 
antiquity and prestige of the Rg-Veda. Not only much of what is found in the 
religious practices as also in the material culture of India is now traced to 
the protohistoric people of the Indus valley, but the Vedic Aryans have 
been associated with the destruction of the civilization of the Indus valley. 
The Vedic deity or war lord Indra is said to be the commander of the 
invading Aryan forces, and his epithet puram-dara (sacker of the city) is 
explained as having been appli^ to him on account of his wholesale 
destruction of the Indus cities. 

The dating of the Indus valley civilization has been changing with the 
corresponding changes in Mesopotamian chronology. The ‘carbon 14’ tests 
at the pre-Harappan site of Mundigak in Afghanistan tend to ascribe to the 
Harappa culture a period not earlier than 2500 b.c. The recent view is to 
place the Harappa culture between 2500 and 1500 b.c. The Aryan invasion 
of India is said to have occurred not before 1500 b.c. Thus a contact is 
sought to be established between the topmost layers or the last phase of 
the Indus valley civilization and the entry of the Aryans into India. 

There is, however, no positive or conclusive evidence to connect the 
Vedic Aryans with the excavated cultures subsequent to those of the Indus 
valley. The Painted Grey Ware Culture, which is found superimposed on 
the HarappI culture, is said to have been associated with the Aryans, and 
they are said to be the people of the Cemetery H at Harap;^. So far 
archaeological excavation has yielded nothing of the nature of sacrificial 
implements or other ritual paraphernalia that can definitely be called Aryan 
and associated with the Vedic Aryans, though it must be admitted that the 
Painted Grey Ware Culture has been found at all excavated sites connected 
with the'Bharata war. The recent archaeological excavations at HastinS- 
pura have corroborated the Pauninic statement about the desertion of the 
capi^ in the post-BhSrata war period on account of its being washed away 
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by the GahgjI, by showii^ flood deposits on occupational layers at Hastinl- 
pura, and have thus enhanced the credibility of the other statements in the 
Puri^as. The occupational leveb of the Painted Grey Ware Culture at 
Hastinipura have b^n placed between c. 1100 b.c. (or earlier) and c, 800 
B.C. Even if we assume some connection between the Painted Grey Ware 
Culture and the Aryan culture at the period of the Bharata war, there is 
still uncertainty regarding the chronology of the Bhfirata war and the 
Rg‘Veda, and consequently in fixing the chronological position of the Indus 
valley civilization and the Rg-Veda. 

Another important factor to remember in connection with both the 
Indus valley civilization and the Rg-Veda is that in both cases we do not 
possess the entire material. It has not been possible to reach the lower¬ 
most strata in the Indus valley and get particulars about the origin and 
antecedents of the Indus valley civilization, nor are full details available of 
the topmost levels relating to the civilization, much valuable material 
having been used in the construction of the track for the North-Western 
Railway in the last century. The extant Vedic literature represents but 
a part of the entire literary output of the period, and this should be borne 
in mind, especially when drawing conclusions from arguments ex silentia. 
Under these circumstances the last word in the matter cannot be said to have 
been pronounced. Unless excavations present strata containing antiquities 
definitely associated with Vedic culture, superimposed on layers of the Indus 
valley civilization, or unless universally accepted decipherment of the Indus 
script furnishes some definite clue, the priority of the Indus valley civilization 
to the Rg-Feda cannot be said to have been definitely established. 

Renou has stated that the Indus civilization appears to owe nothing 
to the Veda, nor does the Veda appear to owe anything to it, and that *the 
Aryan tribes may well have overrun it without in any way being influenced 
by it, settling on the ruins of a decayed or decaying empire'.® On a compari¬ 
son between certain Rg-Vedic hymns and some seal-designs and statuettes 
from the Indus valley, Ramachandran finds the latter ‘to be embodiments 
of the fancies of the Rig-Vedic poets’.* In the portrayal of the three-headed 
bull, with its characteristic dewlap, he discovers the representation of the 
past, present, and future stages of time. Ramachandran regards the rhinoc¬ 
eros unicornis to be the Vedic varahu or yajha-varaha which, he says, is 
not to be equated with the wild boar or pig. He identifies the statuette of 
the shaven-headed figure wearing trefoil-patterned garment with yajamana 
(sacrificer), and associates the toy cart with the carrying of soma plants into 
the sacrificial hall during the course of sacrifices. According to Rama- 

• Religions of Ancient India, p. S. 

* Prestdential Address, Section I, Indian History Congress, Agra, 1956, p. 9« 
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chandran, *The minds of the Rig-Vedic people and the Indus vadley people 
appear to have thought out on the same lines, as much in accepting anim^, 
birds, and human beings as they are in realistic study as in int^^ating them 
into aveSas or “chimeras”. . . . The Rig-Vedic poet and the Indus valley 
artist have fancied and fashioned alike’.' Without entering the controversy 
as to the chronological position of the ^g-^eda, it may be worth consid¬ 
ering whether the culture of the Rg-Veda and that of the Indus valley are 
incompatible. It may be argued that the J^-Feda, in some respects, repre¬ 
sents an earlier phase of the culture found in the Indus valley which shows 
a synthesis and fusion with non-Aryan elements. The Vedic culture, in its 
wake, was also influenced by the Indus valley civilization and the mingling 
of these different cultures culminated in composite Hinduism. 

ANTECEDENTS OF THE VEDIC ARYANS 

In order to understand the cultural background of the Veda we should 
take note of the antecedents of the Vedic Aryans. According to the view 
now commonly accepted the primary Urheimat of the common Indo- 
European stock was located in the Ural-Altai region. Leaving their original 
home some tribes migrated towards the south-east and settled down in the 
region around Balkh. During their long stay here, these Aryans, ancestors 
of the Vedic people and the ancient Iranians, developed the Aryan language, 
the parent of the Vedic and the ancient Iranian, and the Aryan religio- 
mythological thought, the source of the religion and mythology of the Veda 
and the Avesta. Later, during .further migrations among these Aryans, 
peaceful tribes among them moved to the south-east and settled in what was 
later called Iran—^Aryanam = (land) of Aryans—, while the warlike ones 
advanced towards the Sapta-Sindhu, and these were the immediate fore¬ 
fathers of the early Vedic people. The mythico-religious concepts of the Vedic 
Aryans covered the cosmic worship and the fire worship, which were shared 
by them in common with the Indo-Iranians, as also hero Worship which 
they had evolved in course of their victorious advance. The mantras of the 
Vedic people thus revolved round these three aspects of their religion. 
These antecedents of the Vedic people also explain the peculiar attitude 
of the European scholars about the value of the traditional interpretation 
which they reject in favour of modern interpretation on the basis of com¬ 
parative philology and other material. 

PRESERVATION OF THE TEXTS OF THE VEDAS 

The preservation of the entire text of the Rg-Veda intact by oral 
transmission throughout centuries is a unique phenomenon in the annals 

* Ibid. 
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of world literature. This preservation of die text without corrupdon was 
ensured by introducing at least five modes of recitation of individual mantras 
from the Rg-Veda: (i) The sarhhita-patha (continuous recitation) was the 
normal text governed by the rules of metre and rhythm, (ii) In the pada> 
patha (word recitation) each word in the Samhita-text was recited without 
sandhi (compound) in its own specific accent, (iii) The third was the krama- 
p&tha (step recitation), where each word of the pada-patha was recited 
twice, being connected both with what precedes and what follows, e.g. 
ab, be, cd, etc. (iv) The jata-pdtha (woven recitation), which was based on 
the krama-pdtha, recited each of its combinations twice, the second time in 
a reverse order, e.g. ab, ba, ab; be, cb, be; etc. (v) In the ghana-pdtha 
(compact recitation) the order was ab, ba, abc, eba, abc; be, cb, bed, deb, 
bed; etc. The significance of the complete measure of success achieved 
by this system in preserving the text from interpolation, modification, or 
corruption will be realized when we find that in the entire text of the 
Rg-Veda, covering 1,028 hymns or about 10,560 mantras or about 74,000 
words, there is only one variant reading, viz. mariikatoh for mdrhscatoh 
in VII.44.3. 


MANTRA OR PRE SAMHITA PERIOD 

During the centuries that elapsed between the composition of the 
mantras, which exmstitute the beginnings of what later came to be called 
the Rg-Veda, and their incorporation in the Saihhita-text or codification, 
the mantras were handed down in different families and employed at 
ceremonies so that they were exposed to considerable change. The present 
text which is preserved through oral transmission represents a fairly late 
stage in the development of the Rg-Veda ; the language is not homo¬ 
geneous ; several divergent forms, some archaic and some representing 
the language of the time, have crept in. Tradition has no doubt scrupulously 
preserved that text, and the unchangeability of the Rg-Veda after its 
codification is a fact; but that the same cannot be said of the pre-Samhita 
text can be demonstrated by the innumerable variations recorded in the 
Vedic Variants by Bloomfield and Edgerton. 

THE |IG VEDA 

Though tradition knows of several recensions of the Rg-Veda, only 
the Sakala recension, which is meant when we speak of the Rg-Veda, has 
come down apparently in its entirety, and parts of the Baskala and Vala- 
khilya recensions. I'his text, which represents but a late phase of the 
original mantras, as stated earlier, has been to a certain extent regularized 
and corresponds exactly to the rules given in the Pratisakhyas. The texts 
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constitutii^ the purorucas, nivids, and prai^ pertain to die pre-Samhitl 
period. 


TRAYI AND THE ATHARVA VEDA 

It is interesting to observe the views—sometimes conflicting—^held by 
scholars with regard to the designation of the Vedas as trayl (triad, i.e. JRg- 
Veda, Yajur-Veda, and Sama-Veda) and the eligibility of the Atharva-Veda to 
be included among the Vedas, some of which have been referred to in the 
present work. The Atharva-Veda, in point of antiquity, stands comparison 
with the Rg-Veda, some of its hymns going to the pre-Sariihita period as well. 
According to one view, the Atharva-Veda which related to magic, witch¬ 
craft, superstition, etc. represented the religion of the masses in contrast 
to the other Vedas relating to cosmic worship representing the religion of 
the classes. Another view explains the purpose of the three Vedas and the 
Atharva-Veda to be respectively the attainment of the desired objects and 
the warding off of the evils, and takes the omission of the Atharva-Veda at 
places where the trayl is mentioned as being due to want of necessity or 
propriety of reference, and not to its inferiority or supposed non-Vedic 
character, for a large number of highly philosophical hymns occur in this 
Veda and it shares many hymns in common with the Rg-Veda. 

POST-VEDIC PERIODS 

After the Mantra period, representing the beginnings of the Veda and 
Sariihita (collection of the mantras) period, come the Brahmana period, 
the Upanisad period, and the Sutra-Vedahga period, completing the whole 
range of Vedic literature, there being an interregnum, which witnessed the 
growth of Jainism and Buddhism, between the last two periods. The 
Brahmanas, which, along with the Yajur-Veda, represent the earliest 
specimens of Sanskrit prose, were also the earliest commentaries on the 
Vedas and a repository of ancient legends. The Upani^dic period did not 
represent a spirit of revolt against ritualism, but, as stated by Renou, 
a natural growth, a supplement to the Brahmanas. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Beginnings of philosophic speculations are traced right from the 
Rg-Veda, not merely in its Tenth Book, but even in the older Rg-Veda, ^ 
for instance in 111.54.9, where, in the words of Renou, 'we already have 
a full formation: the single original principle, and the realm of the gods 
lying between Man and the Supreme Being. Religion and speculation gO 
liand in hand from the very outset’.* That the J^g-Veda anticipttes the 
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doctrine of mUyS. and rUpa by employing these terms precisely in their 
Vcdantic sense is shown by B. K. Ghosh, according to whom the ^Ig-Vedic 
significance of these terms is respectively 'that occult power by means of 
which the deceptive appearance can be assumed or discarded' and ‘the 
transient and deceptive appearance’. He further wonders how this fiict has 
not yet been properly emphasized by any modem investi^tor.' 

The sacrificial system of the Brahmai^s has hitherto been excluded 
by the historians of Indian philosophy from the purview of consideration 
from the view-point of philosophy. In his Introduction to Upanisads,* 
Laxman Shastri Joshi has shown that the sacrificial worship in the 
Brahmanas is responsible for the philosophic contemplation as envisaged 
in the Upanisads; that the Atman philosophy has evolved from the worship 
of several forms of Purusa that was in vogue; that ‘the altar-construction 
was a source of some features of $aivism’; that ‘the sacrifice was the origin 
of the Bhagavata faith called Pancaratra'; and that ‘we can show a direct 

connection of Vaisnavism with the sacrifice . , 

• • 

RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY 

It may be observed in connection with Rg-Vedic religion and mythology 
that the Rg-Veda faithfully reflects, and is deeply influenced by, contem¬ 
porary life, so that any clianges in the conceptions of mythology are to be 
viewed in the background of the prevailing conditions. The different 
concepts in the formulation of Varuna and Indra, the eclipse of Vanina 
and the rise of Indra, the inclusion of Aivins and of Rudra, the ambivalence 
of divinities and their association in pairs and groups—each of these has 
a social and cultural background. 

Vedic mythology is the complex interweaving of several diverse planes— 
naturalistic, mythical, and mystical; ritual, social, and historical; etc.— 
ranging between absence of any mythology and complicated symbolism. 
Though it is contended that the naturalistic interpretation of Vedic 
mythology sponsored by YSiska and followed by the early school of modem 
Vedists is not quite adequate, Vedic Nature-worship is undeniable. The 
exploits and adventures of gods are in part transpositions of natural 
phenomena to the mythical plane. Some myths undoubtedly record historical 
facts, and ritualistic approach also cannot be excluded. 

This uncertainty of approach, emphasis, and meaning, as also the 
complexity of the material, has led to several mutually contradictory inter- 
preutions of Vedic mythology. As a specimen of the results whidi modem 
interpreters obtain on the same set of fiicts along totally disconnected lines, 

’ Vedic Age, pp. S49. S81, f.n. SI. 

Pp. 9. 21, 22. 2S. 
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that the different approach pursued by them leads to, reference may be 
made here* to not less than ten different interpretations of Rudra, a minor 
deity, that have appeared during the last twenty years (since 1938) in a 
chronological order. 

(i) On the theory that the conception of Vedic gods is based on con- 
stellatory configurations, Rudra is equated with Sagittarius, (ii) Rudra is 
taken to be an agricultural deity or a cure deity, (iii) Interpreting the 
Rudra myth in the light of ‘aurora borealis’, Rudra becomes the god of the 
Arctic nocturnal sky of winter combined with the phenomena of storms, 
(iv) The Rudra conception is explained (a) on physical basis, (b) as 'pons 
VaroliV on the cerebro-spinal nervous system, (c) as anticipating the con¬ 
ception of Siva, and (d) as storm, (v) Rudra was an Aryan deity of solar 
origin. There is nothing Dravidian in the cult of the phallus, which is 
Aryan in origin. There is nothing to support a non-Aryan origin for 
the Pauranic Siva, (vi) The lunar Soma cult in India is associated with 
ideas of manes, fertility, phallus, . . . storms (of Rudra), priestcraft, . . . 
(vii) Rudra and Agni represent the same divinity. At least in the Krsna 
Yajur-Veda, the word ‘Rudra’ is used with reference to Agni, or failing it, 
to some cruel god. (viii) Rudra, properly speaking, is the god of death in 
Veda, (ix) Rudra may be an approximation to the Aryan god Rudra (Roarer, 
Fi^ther of Maruts, etc.) from an original translation of Rudhra, the name 
of a Dravidian divinity meaning ‘red god’, (x) Rudra is identified with 
Apollo. 

This diversity of interpretation brings us to the important question of 
Vedic exegesis. 


VEDIC EXEGESIS 

The Brahmanas constitute, as already stated, the earliest commentaries 
on the Sariihitas. The problem of interpretation gradually continued to 
assume complexities and by the time of the Nirukta several schools of Vedic 
exegesis had arisen to which reference has been made in the following 
pages of this volume. The tradition of interpretation, about which till 
lately the prevailing impression was that Sayana was the only commentator 
of the Rg-Veda after Yaska, has now been found to be unbroken, uniform, 
and continuous, right from the Brahmanas up to the present day, through 
Yaska, Pacini, Sayaiia, and pre-Sayana and post-Sayana commentators. The 
force of continuity in the tradition can now be maintained ; but-the multi¬ 
plicity of methods of interpretation detracts from the value of tradition 
as the sole repository of the authentic interpretation of the Samhitas. 

The modern period of Vedic studies, in the early part, had two distinct 
sdhools of Vedic exegesis, represented by Roth, Benfey, Grassmann, and 
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Kaegi, on the one hand, and by Pischel, Geldner, and Sieg, on the other. 
The former regarded the Rg-Veda as predominantly an Indo-European 
document, so that its interpretation demanded the basis of comparative 
philology and comparative mythology, and consequently traditional com¬ 
mentators were kept in the background as of little or no help. The other 
school, however, preferred the orthodox Indian tradition represented by 
Yaska and Sayana to the modem philological methods as, in dieir opinion, 
the Veda is pre-eminently Indian in character and indigenous tradition 
would enable us to understand the spirit behind the word, linguistics being 
able to give us the bare meaning alone. At present due importance is 
attached to traditions of ritual; internal evidence serves as a powerful 
tool in Vedic interpretation in several ways, e.g. ascertaining meanings of 
words, supplying lacunae, etc. 

In recent times, beginning from Swami Dayananda Saraswati of the 
Arya Samaj, there have been several attempts in India at Vedic exegesis, and 
reference may be made here only to a few. The attitude of the Arya San^j, 
which claims for the Veda a most scientific character by seeking to establish 
origins of modem scientific inventions therein, was the result of a reaction 
to the uncritical and unjust attacks on the Vedas by ill-informed foreigners 
of the early nineteenth century. According to Sri Aurobindo, the Veda 
is a mystic and symbolic poetry. The Veda is not full of silly and childish 
conceptions, nor is it a barbarous and unintelligible hymnery, tedious and 
commonplace, representing human nature on a low level of selfishness, 
which amounts to putting our own conceptions into the words of the fsis. 
The Veda symbolizes the passions of the soul and its striving after higher 
spiritual planes. Coomaraswamy finds the Veda devoid of any historical 
content and as containing an original metaphysical tradition. Aryans are 
pioneers not of conquest, but of law and order. Sarasvati is the mythical 
river over which a bridge is constructed by pancajandh, joining ‘dark world’ 
with ‘light world’. R. Samasastry favours astronomical interpretation of 
Vedic history and mythology. 

Needless to add that in the above cases the approach of scholars to 
Vedic exegesis, whether naturalistic (adhibhautika), mythical (ddhidaivika), 
mystical or metaphysical (adhydtmika), has been influenced by their views 
regarding the origin and nature of the Veda, w'hich has also largely deter¬ 
mined the particular method adopted by them—evolutionary, philological, 
or traditional. 

A few observations seem to be called for in connection with tradition. 
Rsts are said to have received their wisdom directly through intuitive 
insight. Those that derived their knowledge from others were known 
as irutar§is, and with them started the tradition since they had direct 
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connection with the composers or authors. These irutur^is later instructed 
others, and thus arose the tradition of interpretation of the Vedas. Now, 
direct connection with the author does not necessarily invest the interpreta¬ 
tion, which the receiver may put, with authority. Matters were further 
complicated by there being different traditions for different branches or 
families, which gave rise to the schools of Yajhikas, Vaiyakaranas, Nairuktas, 
Aitihdsikas, etc. to which reference is made in the Nirukta. With these 
various interpretations, sometimes contradictory, all claiming to have 
descended from tradition, the question arises as to which of them correctly 
represents the meaning of the Veda, as all of them cannot be equally true. 
Traditional interpretation further requires to be strengthened fay the 
evidence of the Vedahgas. 

Some western interpreters who rely only on linguistics, to the exclusion 
of the information supplied by tradition, run the risk of indulging in 
unsound and insecure linguistic speculation. The meanings of words are 
not invariably to be settled on the basis of grammatical rules alone, but the 
conventional sense of words has to be accepted in several places when the 
word has been in vogue pretty long and has acquired a peculiarly distinct 
sense. On the other hand, it is also equally unsound to ignore comparative 
philology altogether. The proper course would be to proceed on the joint 
testimony of tradition and comparative philology and treat them as mutual 
correctives. 

It is somewhat difficult to state what one means by the correct inter¬ 
pretation of the Veda. Naturally, it would be the interpretation which 
was intended by the seer to whom the mantra was revealed. But how are 
we to know what was the interpretation intended by the author, 
and who is to judge what was the intended interpretation? The 
general experience, especially with regard to creative works, is that the 
correct interpretation is known to the author only at the moment of 
composition when the inspiration was there. The author himself cannot 
be always said to supply the correct interpretation at a later period. Not 
to speak of the Veda, in the case of the Upani§ads, the Mahabharata, some 
medieval works, or even some modern works, it is found that several inter¬ 
pretations have been offered. In literary works commentators try to 
interpret the works by giving various alternative meanings. At times, in 
order to get over conflicting interpretations, recourse is had to samanvaya 
or reconciliation. That can hardly be said to have been intended by the 
original author. The aim in interpretation should be to get as near to 
the intention of the original author as possible. 

The widening of the scope and fields of modem knowlec^e makes severe 
demands on the equipment of the interpreter of the Veda. He should not 
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only be conversant with the Veda and Vedanga in the traditional way» but 
also possess an expert knowledge of text-criticism ; comparative philology; 
comparative mythology, religion, and philosophy; ancient history; anthro¬ 
pology ; archaeology; Assyriology; and several other relevant sciences. 

RELATION OF THE UPANISADS TO VEDAS AND JAINISM AND BUDDHISM 

We have already pointed out that the Upanisads do not represent 
a revolt or departure from the general trend of Vedic thought, but a natural 
growth out of it. This fact is traditionally well recognized, and it is evident 
in the designation of the two Mimamsas (enquiries into Vedic teachings) as 
Purva- (Earlier) and Uttara- (Later). Most of the grand philosophic insights 
which we find flowering in the Upanisads can be traced back to the Vedic 
source, at least in germ form. The whole Vedic literature was designed 
and classified to serve the different ends of men (purusarthas), with different 
desires and capacities {arthitva and samarthya), according to fitness 
(adhikara), at different stages of their life (asramas). The Vedas emphasize 
the prayer-ritual {karma) aspect and secular values (abhyudaya), while the 
Upani^ds shift the emphasis to mysticism-knowledge (jndna) aspect and 
spiritual values (nihlreyasa), devotion-meditation {updsand) being common 
to both, which links up the two. There is therefore no real conflict between 
the Vedas and the Upanisads. 

Similarly, it has been shown in some of the chapters of this volume that 
the Jaina and Buddhist movements are in accord with the spirit of the 
Upanisads, and in common with them try to reform excessive ritualism 
and eradicate priestcraft and animal sacrifice. 

Thus the Vedic civilization acts as the central core of Indian culture, 
round which have gathered, in a great synthesis, all the pre-Vedic and 
non-Aryan cultural elements, on the one hand, and from which have issued 
forth the later great religious movements, on the other, sometimes chalking 
out new lines of thought and expression for themselves. 

ni 

The main object of this preface is to explain the background of 
the thoughtful papers written by learned scholars on Jainism and Buddhism. 
It has been attempted to give for Jainism, a bare outline of its practices, 
doctrines, and organization, and for Buddhism, a history of its evolution 
from its earliest phase to Tantricism. 

The appearance of Jainism and Buddhism in northern India about 
the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. marks a departure from the trend 
Qf Indian religious and philosophical thought as it is to be found in the 
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Vedas and the Upanisads. Both of these systems owe their oxigin to princes 
of the K^atriya blood and denied the sanctity Of the Vedas and the 
var^akama-dharma. It seems that in the region outlying the Brahmarsi- 
de^ there was scope for freedom of faith and thought. Besides these two 
religions, which have a long history, there were a few other religious sects 
(vidt pp. 389*99), which were probably short-lived and as such could not 
leave a literature of their own to posterity. The only sect among these which 
outlived the other sects was that of the Ajivikas, whose history can be traced 
from the days of Aioka up to the thirteenth or fourteenth century a.d. when 
it became confined to southern India.* But, unfortunately, this sect also 
has left no literature of its own. Our information about the non-Brahmanical 
sects is derived mostly from the Jaina and Buddhist sources, in which their 
doctrines are criticized, and perhaps wrongly represented. 

JAINISM-A LIVING RELIGION 

Jainism is a living religion today and has a large number of followers, 
lay and recluse, living mostly in Rajasthan, Gujarat, Mysore, and a few 
other places. The Svetambara recluses live a corporate life, while the 
Digambaras prefer to live or move in very small groups of twos or threes. 
Both of these sects observe strictly the disciplinary rules formulated in their 
canonical and non-canonical texts. It is rather remarkable that the Jaina 
monks {sadhus) and nuns (sadhvis) still adhere strictly to the injunctions 
regarding daily life, moral observances, and spiritual practices laid down 
in a t>yg^ne age over two and a half millennia ago. They still travel on 
foot for going from one place to another, however distant they may be, and 
never use a vehicle; and for crossing a river, they may use a boat under 
certain restrictions. They have a monastic system without a monastery. 
They move about for eight months in the year, staying only one night in 
a village, or five nights in a town. For shelter, they dwell in a deserted or 
vacant house, or in a house vacated by the owner with his permission, failing 
which they are to live under a tree or in a burial-ground. During the rainy 
season, they must stay at one place continuously for fifty days, usually in 
a house vacated by their lay-devotees, avoiding contact with the householders 
and meeting them only for religious discourses. Such houses are called 
uvassaya (= upedraya), i.e. a monastery. They live by collecting alms, which 
again must not be kept prepared for them (uddesiya). They depend for 
cloths and other requisites on the lay-devotees. Their daily life consists in 
study, meditation, collecting alms (if necessary), rendering service to the 
acarya and upddhyaya, reflecting whether any wrong was committed during 

• Vide p. 397 ; also A. L. Basham, History and Doctrines of the Aftvikas (Liizac & Co., 
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the day, and so forth. As a matter of fact, their life is wholly based on 
ahimsS, i^ich means not only abstention from causing injury to any living 
being, but also from causing hurt or inconvenience to any person. Fasting 
and various other physical mortifications, which sometimes are carried to 
the extreme, are regarded by the recluses as an effective means for spiritual 
salvation. 

The Jaina monastic rules are worked out in detail in regard to 
ordination, selection of preceptor, rainy-season retreat, articles of use, food 
and eating, and expiation of offences ; some of them have parallels in the 
Buddhist monastic system. 

JAINA LITERARY ACTIVITIES 

Jainism kept its activities confined to the borders of India and did not 
become an eyesore to the Muslim invaders. Its libraries (hhandaras) were 
built up in different places and did not also attract their attention. The 
Jaina monks kept up their literary activity in full vigour for centuries, even 
up to recent times, and produced a number of outstanding poets, writers, 
logicians, philosophers, and commentators. They have created a voluminous 
literature in Ardha-Magadhi, Maharastri, Apabhramsa, Sanskrit, and ver¬ 
naculars and thereby enriched our cultural heritage. Even now, they are 
writing works in modern Indian languages like Gujarati, Hindi, Marwari, 
Tamil, Kannada, and Telugu. 

The Jaina literature is vast and varied and not confined purely to its 
religion and philosophy as is the case with the Buddhists. Besides the 
twelve Ahgas or Siddhantas (canonical texts) and corresponding Upangas, 
there are three other collections called Painnas (scattered pieces = Prakirnas), 
Cheda-Sutras (dealing with disciplinary rules), and Mula-Sutras (funda¬ 
mental teachings), and two independent Siltras, all of which are given 
canonical importance {vide also pp. 418-19). 

The Jains also possess an extensi^^e non-canonical literature dealing 
with logic, philosophy, grammar, poetics, metrics, didactic poems, stotras, 
and lexicography, besides commentaries and sub-commentaries {tikd, vrtti, 
avacurm). There were among the Jains many poets who wrote poetical 
treatises in high flown language, almost as good as high class Kavya 
literature in Sanskrit. The Jaina writers have to their credit a few dramas 
and fictions, mostly religious, as also a number of biographies and story¬ 
books, some of which were derived from the Epics. Apart from the popular 
literature, the contribution of the Jaina writers to grammar, logic, and 
philosophy is immense. Of the outstanding names, mention may be made 
of Siddhasena, ;S!lanka, Abhayadeva, Santisuri, Devendra, and Malayagiri as 
commentators, and Haribhadra, Hemacandra, and Mallisena as authors of 
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grammar and logic, and doctrinal and philosophical treatises. The works dE 
Haribhadra and Hemacandra are numerous and of a very high order. The 
Jaina authors, unlike the Buddhists, wrote also on secular subjects, such as 
mathematics, astronomy, astrology, and even medicine (vide also pp. 401-3). 

JAINA PHILOSOPHY 

The most comprehensive work on Jaina philosophy is Umasvati’s 
Tattvarth&dhigama-SUtra of the second century a.d. It has been commented 
upon by several writers extending over many centuries. There are also 
other texts dealing with the difEerent aspects of the philosophy. The Jaina 
philosophy may bear some comjxirison with the Samkhya, Min^riisa, and 
Nyiiya-Vai^esika systems, but it strikes out a completely different line of 
thought. In bare outline, it may be said that its two cardinal tenets are 
Syadvada (relativity) or Saptabhahgi-naya (seven different standpoints), 
and Nava-tattva (nine substances). By Syadvada is meant that no single 
positive or negative statement can be made about anything, not even about 
the soul, or the summum bonum. All objects should be studied from seven 
standpoints. A boy, for example, grows from the date of his birth and decays 
from the time of his death, and so no single statement can be made that a 
boy either grows or decays. By Nava-tattva is meant that there are nine 
substances, which are as follows: (1) Jlva (the conscious soul) functions 
with the help of (2) ajiva (the unconscious non-soul), as mind works through 
body. Such functions are physical, vocal, or mental, producing (3) punya 
(merit) and (4) papa (demerit), both of which are substances. These two 
have both (5) asrava (i.e. ffow into jiva) and (6) samvara (i.e. stoppage of 
the flow into fivd). The former of the last-mentioned two again causes 
(7) handha (bondage) by deeds (karmay^ bringing sufferings in one's 
repeated existences, while the latter effects (8) nirjard (destruction of the 
effects of deeds) leading one to (9) moksa (liberation)." 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF BUDDHISM 

In the history of Indian religions. Buddhism occupies a unique place, 
firstly, for throwing its portals open not only to the Indians of all strata of 
the society, but also to the foreigners like the Indo-Greeks and Indo-Scythians, 
who settled in India, and secondly, for its propagation in foreign countries 
like Ceylon and Burma, Thailand and Cambodia, Central Asia and China, 
Nepal and Tibet, and the Indonesian countries, and, ultimately, in Korea, 
Japan, and Mongolia. Along with the propa|;ation of the religion were 
introduced in those countries the Buddhist art and architecture, language 

** For the faina doctrine of Karma, vide pp. 542 ff. 

“ For a hiller treatment, vide pp. 40S ff. 
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and literature, and, above all, translations of the Buddhist scriptures and 
the subsidiary literature in the languages of the countries where the religion 
made its home. In short, the cultural heritage of India wsu shared by 
most of the Asians through the grace of this religion. 

The career of Buddhism within India was also remarkable for its mani¬ 
fold contributions to our cultural heritage. These may be summed up as 
follows: 

(a) Introduction of a well-organized monastic system based on de¬ 
mocracy ; 

(b) Construction of magnificent cave-dwellings, monasteries, and 
artistic stupas, surrounded by sculptured railings; 

(c) Artistic images of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, and other gods (vide 
pp. 518 ff.); and 

(d) Scriptures in Pali, Buddhist Sanskrit, Pure Sanskrit, Khotanese, 
Kuchean, Uigur, Sinhalese, Burmese, Chinese, Tibetan, Japanese, and 
Mongolian. 


BUDDHIST WAY OF LIFE 

Buddhism, which was a younger contemporary of Jainism, struck a 
new keynote in Indian religious life—a course midway between the rigorism 
of the Jains and the secularism of the sacrificial Brahmai^as. It advocated 
a moderate life for its recluses (phiksus and bhiksunis) and permitted them 
to take just enough food and clothing and a shelter to maintain their ph^^i- 
cal strength, in order to be able to practise concentration of thoughts and 
to acquire knowledge. It chalked out a well thought out path known as 
the astangika-marga (eightfold path), which trained up an adept morally, 
psychologically, and intellectually. 

The daily life of the monks and nuns was regulated by an elaborate 
code of disciplinary rules embodied in the Vinaya Pitaka. Their mental 
training and meditational exercises were prescribed in the Sutta Pitaka and 
elaborated in the Abhidhamma Pitaka, and later systematized by Buddha- 
ghosa in the Visuddhi-maggq. Their programme of studies for intellectual 
development and spiritual elevation was worked out in detail in the Sutta 
Pitaka. The main object of their studies was to free their minds of three 
impurities, viz. attachment (rdga), hatred (dvesa), and delusion (moha), 
and to comprehend the three fundamental tenets Buddhism, viz. momen¬ 
tary impermanence {ksanika anitya), absence of soul or non-substantiality 
(andtman), and painfulness (duhkha) due to impermanence of worldly beings 
and objects. Such comprehension could take place by means of constantly 
observing the dynamic nature of worldly beings and objects, the origin 
and decay of which depended on the. law of causation (pratitya-samutpddd). 
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The realization of the summum honum (nirvana) could be effected by 
means of either spiritual and intellectual exertions (paHiiS-vimutti, or 
pratisankhya’nirodha) or by negation of past deeds (karma) and mental 
purification (ceto-vimutti, or apratisankhya-nirodha).^* The theory of Karma 
on which the Buddha laid great stress received a good deal of attention 
in the original scriptures and later texts.^* As regards the conception 
of nirvana, there are in the scriptures many passages which, by means of 
negation of our experiences, tried to elucidate it, but the conception was 
made clearer and more definite in the later texts.** 

HISTORICAl. EVOLUTION OF BUDDHISM 

Buddhism retained its original form in Ceylon and Burma, Siam and 
Cambodia, but went through many transformations elsewhere, some of 
which still exist in China, Tibet, and other countries. It is proposed there¬ 
fore to trace here briefly its evolution over a period of 1,500 years. 

In the second century after Buddha’s demise, during the reign of the 
Siiunaga dynasty (414-396 b.c.), the Buddhist Sangha became divided into 
a number of sects (vide pp. 459 ff.), some affiliated to the orthodox section 
called Theravtda, and others to the unorthodox section called Mah^hghika. 
The latter had their centres in the Andhra region, for which they were 
also known as the Andhakas (Andhrakas). They made substantial changes 
both in doctrines and disciplinary rules, and paved the way for the advent 
of Mahayanism a few centuries later (vide pp. 476 f.). The sub-sects of 
Theravada were scattered all over India, while the parent sect Theravada 
made its home in Central India around Bharhut and Sanchi and went 
southwards to the borders of India, and ultimately to Ceylon. It had its 
scriptures in Pali, while its sub-sects adopted both mixed and pure Sanskrit 
for their literature. 

Emperor A^ka made an attempt to restrain the schismatic tendencies 
of the Buddhist monks, and was probably able to reduce the number of sub¬ 
sects, but could not arrest the tendencies altogether. Some of the sub-sects 
became very popular in northern and western India and also in countries 
outside India. The greatest service rendered by A^ka to Buddhism was 
the encouragement given by him to the missionaries to spread the message 
of the Buddha outside India. 

During the reigning period of A^ka’s successors and the ;$uilga rulers, 
the progress of Buddhism had a partial set back but the donative inscrip 
tions on the Bharhut and Sanchi stupas reveal that the religion still had 


For a fuller discussion, vide pp. 444, 465 £f. 
» Vide pp. 465, 538 ff, 

“ Vide pp. 547-58. 
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many devotees. During the reign of the ^uhgas, the solidarity of the vast • 
Maurya em;>ire was shattered. In the South (Daksin&patha), the Satavl- 
hanas established their suzerainty. In the eastern part of their dominion, 
in the Andhra region, the unorthodox sect—the Mahasahghikas—and its 
sub-sects made their home, but the patronage of the Satavihana rulers was 
extended not only to them, but also to the orthodox Theravadins and some 
of their sub-sects. In the North, round about Mathura and Gandhara, an 
important branch of the orthodox sect, known as the Sarvastividins, became* 
very influential and was supported by the Indo-Greeks and the Indo- 
Scythians, of whom sf^cial mention should be made of King Menander 
and Emperor Kaniska. It was under the auspices of Kaniska that the 
Sarvastivadins attained prominence and almost eclipsed the original Thera- 
vada sect by the number of their adherents. 

During the first two centuries preceding the Christian, era. Buddhism 
was no longer confined to the monasteries but was brought out from its 
seclusion to the populace, and this popularization was effected by means of 
Jataka and Avadana literature, in which the ethical teachings were made 
more suited to the laity, and the bodhisattva ideal was held before their 
eyes. The lay-devotees on their part expressed faith and devotion by 
constructing numerous stupas, monasteries, and temples of worship, the 
remnants of many of which still testify to their past glory and magnificence. 
In those monasteries, they maintained thousands of monks and nuns pro¬ 
viding for them ample facilities for study and spiritual advancement. Some 
of the nu>nasteries became veritable academies thronged by Indians and 
foreigners. These attracted a number of highly educated sons of Brahmana 
families, like Nagarjuna, Asahga, Vasubandhu, and Dihnaga, who held up 
the banner of Buddhism for a long time. 

During the Gupta Period (a.d, 320-740), Buddhism did not obtain 
patronage directly from the rulers, except that from Budhagupta and 
Baladitya. But this period is marked by the Buddhist literary and philo¬ 
sophical efflorescence, producing outstanding logicians, philosophers, 
and commentators, and witnessed the full development of MahSyana 
Buddhism, which had two philosophical schools known as the Madhya- 
mikas and the Yogacaras (vide pp. 480 ff.). Both of these schools of thought 
upheld the oneness (advaya) of the universe and the Truth, without any 
distinction of a subject and an object. Many aspects of their philosophy 
have a dose parallel in VedSnta, though there is the fundamental difference 
between Buddhism and Vedanta that the former denies the existence of a 
pure and unchangeable soul altogether, while the latter regards the eternity 
of pure soul as sine qua non of its philosophy.” 

** For fuller discussion, vide pp. 559-74. 
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It is apparent from the accounts ol the two Chinese pilgrims, Fa^Hien 
{ajd. 594-414) and Hiuen-Tsang (a,d. 629-45), that the former found die 
religimi pio^ring in most o£ the centres, while the latter noticed its decline 
with the deserdon oi monasteries and appearance non-Buddhist temples. 
It is evident therefore that from about the sixth century A.b., Buddhism 
was losing its hold upon the country of its origin, while it W£u making phe¬ 
nomenal progress in countries outside India. In spite of the patronage of 
Emperor Harsavardhana, Buddhism lost its vigour and failed to attract 
brilliant men who could shed lustre on the religion by their literary produc¬ 
tions or dialectical controveisies, through which the religion once rose to 
the pinnacle of its glory. 

About the eighth century a.d., there appeared a few distinguished saint- 
teacheis, like Kambala, Indrabhfiti, Padmavajra, and Lalitavajra, who 
evolved a new aspect of Buddhism called Tantrayana or Vajrayana (Vajra or 
Thunderbolt implying the Truth, iunyatd or tathatd). This new phase 
fully subscribed to the Mahayanic philosophy, but prescribed a completely 
different line of sadhand (spiritual discipline) for attaining liberation. The 
form of sadhand. or the series of duties prescribed are kriya (rites), 
caryi (Tantric practices), mudrd (finger poses), mandala (mystic diagrams), 
mantras (spells), ii/a (moral purity), vrata (vows), iaucdcdra (cleanliness in 
ritualistic acts), niyama (austerities), homa (oblations), japa (muttering of 
prayers), and dhyd.na (meditation), including hatha-yoga (concentration 
acquired by means of artificial aids). 

It is apparent from the list of duties mentioned above that it was an 
out and out esoteric system and that an adept must have a spiritual precep¬ 
tor (guru) at every step. This esoteric form of Buddhism became well 
established in India, particularly in the north-western area, and in Bengal 
and Orissa, where it received the patronage of the Pala rulers, especially 
of Devapala (a.d. 810-50). From these centres, it was transmitted to Nepal, 
Tibet, China, and Japan. This system, though subtle and effective for 
attaining emancipation, prescribed certain practices which were liable to 
be misused by the untrained recruits or misunderstood by the uninitiated. 
The inevitable happened: more impostors thsui real seekers of the Thith 
adopted the system and debased it in the eyes of the common folk. In 
consequence. Buddhism as a religion went down in the estimation of the 
Indians and became gradually merged in iSaivism, Hindu Tantricism, 
Vais^vism, and various other cults. However, Tantric Buddhism flourished 
in China, Nepal, and Tibet and is still being practised in the latter two 
countries. 

** Vide pp. 494 ff. 
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Buddhism may have disajf^ared from India* but it has left an indelible 
mark on our cultural heritage* particularly on language and literature* logic 
and philosophy, and on moral values. It, however, still prevails as the 
recognized religion in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, and Tibet and 
daims a large number of adherents in China, Japan, Korea, Mongolia, and 
Indonesia.'^ 


PRESENT ROLE OF JAINISM AND BUDDHISM 

Jainism, although older than Buddhism, made its influence felt in 
India from the sixth century onwards, producing a galaxy of scholars, who 
made substantial contributions to Indian thought and culture. It is still* 
a living religion and plays a significant part in reconciling humanity to 
lower creation. Its teaching of ahirhsa, i.e. non-violence in deed, words, and 
thought, formed the basis of Mahatma Gandhi’s political philosophy and 
bears particular importance in the present-day world of tension and 
nuclear warfare. 

Buddhism, though almost extinct in India, has still a great hold on the 
peoples of Asia. Its contribution to human culture is vast and manifold, 
covering a period of over 1,500 years. Its aim is universal good, and it is 
more a humanitarian than a religious movement. Its teaching of amity 
and compassion (maitrhharuna), leading to the ideal of Bodhisattvahood of 
extreme altruism and self-sacrifice, cannot but bring solace to modem minds 
of all climes. It may well be regarded as a peace-promoting philosophy, 
and in this world tom asunder by self-interest, passions, and hatred, it does 
offer a vista of world-peace. Its teaching is echoed in the political philosophy 
of panca-iila, and its dharma-cakra forms a part of the emblem of India. 
Its literature and rational philosophy have roused the interest of many 
a present-day thinker of Asia, Europe, and America. 


UNIVERSAL IDEALS OF INDIAN CULTURE • 

We should look upon the Pilgrim’s Progress of Humanity as being 
essentially one. In this Great Quest which mankind has undertaken, ever 
since Man became conscious of his intellectual heritage, India, in her own 
way, has made a great contribution. In formulating this contribution of 
hers, from the very fact of her genesis as a people, she has had to take note 
of the thoughts and ideas and actions and behaviours of so many different 
peoples, and take note of them in a sympathetic and an all-embradng 
spirit; and that is what has given the basic tone or colour to the culture 

» Vide pp. 490 ff. 

* This concluding portion is {rom the pen of Dr. Suniti Kun»r Chatterii. 
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of India, as representing a Great Synthesis, the philosophical as well as 
spiritual and the mystical as well as practical expression of whidi is the 
sum-total of all the philosophies which developed in India, with the great 
ideals of the Vedanta looming in the background and even forming the 
basis. The aspirations and the way of life as proposed by this culture and 
acceptable to the entire mankind can be tersely put in aphoristic form by 
a few quotations from early Indian literature: 

Ekarh Sat ; vipra bahudha vadanti 

‘That which Is, is One. Wise men speak of It in many ways.* 

Avir dvir ma edhi: 

Asato ma sad gamaya, 

Tamaso md jyotir gamaya, 

Mrtyor md’mrtam gamaya. 

‘O Thou that art manifest, be Thou manifest to me: 

From the unreal, lead me to the Real; 

From darkness, lead me to Light; 

From death, lead me to Immortality.’ 

Dhiyo yo nah pracodayat 
‘May He direct our thoughts.’ 

Sabba-pdpassa akaranarh, 

Kusalassa upasampadd, 

Sacitta-pariyodapanam. 

‘To refrain from all evil; 

To cultivate that which is good; 

To discipline one's own mind.’ 

Damas-tydgo'pramddaica 

‘Self-restraint, renunciation, and keeping the intellect pure.’ 

Upeksd: muditd: karund: maitrl. 

‘Ignore evil, cultivate graciousness, develop universal love, 
and do active good to all.’ 


Calcutta 
October 1958 


SuNni Kumar Chatterji 
A. D. PUSALRER 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND OF 
INDIAN CULTURE 

I N studying the cultural development of any countryi the importance of 
its geographical factors can hardly be minimized. In the early periods 
of human history, geography determined to a great extent the lives and 
activities of the people as well as their thought and literature. Geography 
shaped history largely then, as it does even today all over the world, thoi^ 
in a different manner. Man has been dependent on the physical facts of 
nature, but he has not been content to live under its limitations, and he 
has always striven progressively to break through the barriers placed by 
nature. The history of India is no exception to this rule. This interplay 
of the forces of geography and of human will and genius is indeed a subject 
of great interest, and in this paper an attempt has been made to evaluate 
the influence of Indian geography on the culture of its people on the one 
hand, and how the challenge of geography has also been met on the other. 

THE PHYSICAL FACTS 

The physical facts, which have directly or indirectly influenced the 
history and civilization of India, have been the size of the country and the 
comparative isolation or prot^tion afforded by the northern mountain wall, 
the Himalayas, and the character of the two coasts of the Peninsula; the 
warmth and rainfall and the character of her soil; and the presence of an 
extensive alluvial plain in the north, succeeded in the south by a plateau 
which locally takes the character of steppe or savannah, or of humid meso- 
thermic forest. The whole of this southern plateau is interspersed, at 
irregular intervals, by rivers which have piled up silt in the form of half 
a dozen deltas in the coastal regions of the eastern seii (the Bay of Bengal). 
These deltas constitute parts of the coastal plain which runs all the way 
from the north to the south of the eastern border of the Peninsula. 

The mountain wall in the north is covered at its eastern and north¬ 
eastern ends by soft soil irrigated heavily by the summer rains, and which 
have consequently been clothed by an abundance of tropical and semi- 
tropical vegetation, even though the region lies well within the temperate 
latitudes. The northern and north-western mountain chains have a 
progressively diminishing rainfall, and a thinner cover of soil and vegetation. 
In the east and north-east, again, the mountain wall is comparatively narrow, 
and the valleys are young and deep, while water flows in such abundance 
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in the river-beds as to make them difficult to negotiate. In the western 
r^ons, the mountains are not so high, the valleys become wider, and there 
are dozens of passes through which movements of traders, as well as of 
masses of men, have taken place over long stretches of historical time. 

The extensive plains of the Sindhu and the Gahg^ were the principal 
seats of early Indian civilization, while-the mountain ^stnesses lying to 
their south and the numerous valleys and deltas in the southern peninsula' 
harboured more ancient, though regional, civilizations, which added 
powerful and important new strains and thus enriched the totality which 
is known as Indian civilization of later times. The North has been the 
centre of great empires like those of the Mauryas or the Guptas; and it 
has also been the region from which some of the major cultural influences 
have radiated in various directions. In later centuries, the South, too, 
developed fairly big and powerful empires, overcoming geogiaphical factors. 
The South was less open to invasions than the North; and it not only 
maintained the continuity of Indian culture, but also protected and 
nurtured it when it faced danger in the North. 

The coastline in the west of the Peninsula, with an average breadth 
of about forty miles, is near a minor mountain chain, namely, the Western 
Ghats, and it falls abruptly ^nto the sea. There are, at present, only a few 
points where ports can be favourably situated. These are the regions of 
the Gulf of Cambay in the north, Goa in the middle, and the ports of 
Malabar in the south.^ 

The neighbourhood of the Gulf of Cambay lay, in the past, at the 
sea-end of a road which ran from this point through the highlands of Malwa 
on to the plains of the Gahga. The ports through which the trade with 
the western Asian countries and Europe was carried on, in the past, were 
Broach, Cambay, or Surat. From these jwints, the north-eastern road 
followed, roughly, the Chambal or the Betwa valley, often determined by 
the lay of hill ranges. It is interesting to note that many of the monuments 
of the Buddhist or Brahmanical sects in ancient India were situated on 
the two sides of a line which can be drawn to join the end of the Gulf of 
Cambay with Kanpur in the middle of the Gahga plain. The Ken valley 
in the east affords a parallel, but less important, road of the same nature 
from the more eastern portion of the GahgS plain to the middle 'portion 
of the northern borders of the plateau. 

On the west coast, a rdle comparable to that played by the Gulf of 

* Early Buddhist texts like the JStakas and Niddesa works. The Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea, a work of the first century a.d., and Ptolemy’s Geography of the second century a.d., 
record the existence of many harbours, fxirts, and market-towns, all along the eastern and 
western coasts, which were the seats of trade from a very early time between Iqdia and die 
western countries. 
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Camt^y was also played by the region in and near the pcMt of Calicut, 
This li)» at the western end a road which takes advantage oi die Palg^t 
Gap and proceeds eastwards to the fertile plains on the Ckiromandal coast. 
Trade of this prosperous region was either focussed at this point, or was 
carried on by negotiating the northern or southern border of the highlands 
of Kerala. 

The eastern shore of the Peninsula is not abrupt or walled out as in 
the west; its nature is indeed precisely the opposite. The coastline is 
formed by flat lands, while the sea is not deep and is broken by heavy 
sutfe. Ships of little more than ordinary size have to stand far out at sea, 
unless harbours are artificially created as in Madras or Visakhapatnam. 
Burma, Indonesia, and Thailand had maritime connections with Kaliflga, 
Andhra, and the Tamil-speaking country in the past; and the points of 
contact by means of small sailing vessels of early times were mostly with 
the comparatively minor ports which punctuate the eastern coastal plain 
up to modern times. There was, however, according to the Penplus^ a very 
important point of embarkation at the mouth of the Ganga, called Gang^, 
generally identified with Tamralipti. 

Attention should be drawn at this point to a significant fact in the 
cultural history of the Peninsula. The main roads from the populous 
northern plains to the South have lain across the Vindhyas, more or less 
in the western section of the latter. There was another route which lay 
along the Mahan adl valley, , from the neighbourhood of Banaras, Mirzapur, 
or Allahabad, through the Chhatisgarh plains, and then along the narrow 
gorge of the Mahanadi, until it opened out into the delta at its eastern end. 

The last route from north to south lay along the eastern coastal plain 
itself, stretching from the south-western confines of Bengal down to the 
Kaveri delta in the extreme South. This was a most difficrlt route in the 
past, as it was interrupted, at a considerable number of points, by broad 
rivers which had nearly reached the end of their journey from the western 
highlands of the plateau to the eastern sea. It is only after the application 
of modern engineering that passage along the eastern route has become 
comparatively easy in recent times. 

In any case, as the western routes were more important in the past 
than the eastern ones, and as the rugged nature of the western region of 
the Peninsula also afforded strategic advantages, we And that many of the 
kingdoms of the Peninsula had their focal points in the west rather than 
in ^e east. The centres of the empire of the Sitav&hanas and the Muslim 
kingdoms of later times were located more or less in the west. The seat 
of the Vijayanagara empire was likewise in the same neighbourhood. The 
eastern zone, on the other hand^ was largely a region of comji^Tatively s mall . 
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sized kingdoms, whidi could badL m die sundiine ol their com|Maative 
isolation, created by the barriers formed by the rivers and the setf’sulkiency 
of its productive system, produced by the alluvial soil and an abUnduu^ 
of rainfall. Nevertheless, the Go|a and Gajapati empires had their cenUrei 
in the east, and the Calukya, Ra$(rakQta, and Bahman! empires had then 
focal points in the centre. 

GEOGRAPHICAL INFLUENCE ON CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Culture is a term in anthropology which comprises everything—^from 
the traditional manner in which people produce, cook, or eat their food; 
the way in which they plan and build their houses; or arrange them on the 
surface of the land; to social, moral, and religious i^lues which are 
generally accepted by men, and also habitual methods by means of which 
satisfaction is gained in respect of the higher qualities of the mind. 

The £aa that India found it possible to follow a more or less sheltered 
course of cultural evolution can, to a certain extent, be ascribed to the 
geographical characteristics of the land. India’s geographical position placed 
her out of the way of the main routes. Further, protected by the Himalayan 
mountain barriers which permitted only a trickle of the invaders or 
colonizers, necessitating the submergence of their advance parties in the 
local population in the absence of constant reinforcements from the rear, 
India's culture has been preserved through the ages and she was saved from 
the fate that overtook the ancient civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
Though her insularity made India develop into a distinctive political and 
cultural unit, her vast dimensions, varied physical features, and variety of 
climate tended to effect different zones with different racial and linguistic 
peculiarities and different regional spirits, fostering fissiparous tendencies. 
Physical features and climatic conditions have affected the lives and habits 
of the people, influenced their character and make-up, and invested them 
with distinctive characteristics. In the fertile Gaflga valley, for instance, 
which provided cheap livelihood without struggle, life of ease fostered 
intellectual pursuits and nature favoured philosophical speculation, resulting 
in the growth of art, literature, and philosophy. This environment, however, 
did not foster exact sciences. Those inhabiting the coastal regions became 
mariners and established trade relations with the world. The residents of 
different regions, e.g. the Punjabis, Rajputs, Sikhs, Marathas, Bengalis, 
Gurkhas, Telugus, Tamils, and others, owe some of their peculiar physical 
and mental characteristics, in a large measure, to the geography of their 
regions. 

Panikkar has invited attention to the peculiar character of the extension 
of land towards the south, which 'because of the change in climate 
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kXhwing latitudinal differences, always creates problems of ihtcgradon*. 
India’s geograplucal ffictors have somewhat exaggerated these fam. 
According to Panikkar, despite the unity of India based on Sanskrit 
language and ailture and on Hindu religion and social institutions, 
gecgraphy is constantly trying to assert itself with the result that ethnically 
and linguistically Deccan and South India still continue to be separate 
from the North. 

But above this diversity, she also developed a large measure of over-all' 
similarity and unity which overcame the limitations set by geography. It is 
true that travel was comparatively difficult, and isolation more congenial, in 
ancient times in India. Yet, similarities arose out of migration or diffusion, 
through trade and conquest, as well as through certain superior forms of 
intellectual or cultural co-operation. 

Whichever be the region we choose in India, whatever the language 
spoken, or the character of the artistic genius of the locality, we find that 
culture was more closely oriented to the land than to the sea. There was 
also considerable unity among the superior elements of culture which 
existed in the country’s numerous geographical regions. And in this. 
tradition, as it gradually took shaj:^ in the minds of India’s thinkers and 
artists, three or four geographical facts stand out as having deeply influenced 
the thoughts and feelings of the men concerned. The rivers,* as also the 
mountains and the forests, with- the isolation which they afforded, seem to 
have exercised an abiding influence on Indian culture, this being deeply 
reflected in the literature and arts of her people, as well as in many of the 
acts of her everyday life. 

Let us now try to illustrate the above statement by means of some of 
the traits of Indian culture. As already mentioned, India is a vast country, 
as vast as Europe without Russia, and is a subcontinent in itself with a wide 
variety of physical features. She has harboured in her spacious bosom, 
from prehistoric times, various races and cultures, both immigrant and 
autochthonous, from the Old S'.one Age cultures to those of Austric, 
Dravidian, Aryan, and Mongoloid. In spite of her vastness and variety, 
India has always been an integral geographical unity,* and the magic spell 
of her natural unity in the midst of diversity has impressed itself on all 
these cultures, and on those which came in more historic times, welding 
them ail into a vast synthesis wherein their essential elements have been 
preserved. The motto of Indian culture has very well been expressed in the 
l^g-Vedic dictum: *Ekam sad, vipra bahudhd vadantV —Truth is one; sages 

* Cf. PurBtfa, XL S. 1, which defines India as the land lying north of the sea and 
south of the Himalayas (Uttarath yat samudrasya HimSdreSawoa dakfi^th, varfUth tad 
BhSratam). 
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call it variously. It will be Do exaggeration if we say that the whole history 
of Indian life and culture has been throughout an ampUfication 4^ this icha 
of unity in variety. 

We have already referred to the seats of empires which were conditioned 
by physical facts. But the over-riding fact of India’s geographical unity 
gave rise to an undercurrent of strong urges to realize the political unity 
of India under one government. The ideal of univers^ sovereignty 
(sarvabhauma, cakravartin, asamudraksitUa) was always inculcated in the 
kings by the political thinkers, and to some extent realized during the 
Mauryan times. Asetu-Himacala, from the bri(%e (at the southern tip of 
India) to the Himalayas, is a very common term in Indian literature.* While 
the geographical unity thus impelled the kings to realize the political unity 
of India, the vastness of the country has given rise to a feeling of self- 
sufficiency in the people, to their own detriment, and India has rarely 
launched on political conquests outside her borders. Her conquests have 
always been in the realm of culture and religion, and even the kingdoms 
that she established in South-East Asia partake more of a cultural character. 
Whereas her fertile lands and immense riches have attracted invasions from 
outside, India has been content to follow a peaceful policy, trying to absorb 
the invaders into the body politic and sending out cultural currents far and 
wide with Tier own distinctive stamp. 

Her rivers sustaining vast masses of f>opulation and affording beautiful 
scenery and cool breeze have created such a sense of holiness about them in 
. the minds of the people, that they have been deified and worshipped. Not 
only are their sources places of pilgrimage, but their courses have all along 
been studded with sacred places since very ancient times. The spots where 
two rivers meet, or where the river joins the sea, are specially holy. The 
river flowing into the sea reminds the Indian of the individual soul uniting 
with the infinite universal Soul, shaking off all names and forms (yathd 
nadyah syandamdndh samudre astam gacchanti ndma-rupe vihaya).* 

The forests too have played a great part in the evolution of Indian 
culture. We have the literature of the Aranyakas, of which some of the 
Ufxmisads, including the great Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, form a part. At the 
third stage of life, designated vanaprasthya, every Hindu householder was 
expected to retire to the forest, usually along with his wife. Again, the 
forests have been the ideal places for the great educational institutions, the 
Tsikulas and the gurukulas. In the Rdmaya^iaf the Mahdbhdrata, and in 
later 'Sanskrit literature, we come across descriptions of many dSramas 


* The bridge is mentioned in the RSmSyaifa as having been built by Rima to crou over 
to LaAkS (Ceylon) with his army. 

* Muii4aka Upanifod, HI. 2. 8. 
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(retreats or hermitages) of v&mprasthas and ffu and of educati<»ul 
institutions. Hie lure of the forest has always been great and deep iot the 
Indian miiul. The Buddha, too, practised his austerities in a forest. 
Ty&ga, tapasya, and tapovana have always gone hand in Imnd in Indian 
culture. 

The mountains, again, have exercised a similar effect upon the Indian 
mind. The snow-dad Himalayas have been described by l^idlsa as *the 
king of mountains (nagadhiraja), ensouling divinity {demt&imS), who 
stands between the two oceans as a measuring rod, as it were, of the earth'.* 
They are the abode of Siva, and Parvati is the daughter of the Himalayas. 
Numerous are the holy places in the region of the Himalayas. From the 
most andent times they have attracted pilgrims from all over India, and 
in their sublime presence people have felt the grandeur and infinity of the 
pure Spirit.* They have been the resort of ascetics and philosophers ; they 
have stirred their spiritual and religious thoughts, and have deeply affected 
national life and literature. The Himalayas are a natural temple, as k 
were, and it is probably in emulation of them that many of the temples 
in India have also been built. The spire of the temple is termed *Hkhara* 
which stands for a peak. The names given to the types of temples, too, 
are often the names of the sacred mountains of India, like Mem, Mandara, 
and Kailasa. 

Apart from the Himalayas, there are the seven holy mountains called 
the kuldcalas: Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, ^uktimat, Rksa, Vindhya, and 
Pariyatra, 

The Himalayas have not only protected the country from the invasions 
from the north, but have also sheltered the vast plains of northern India 
from the icy cold-winds from Tibet and have played a great part in 
determining the climate of North India. However, with all the blessings 
conferred by the Himalayas, certain disadvantages have also resulted from 
the great Himalayan barrier. The isolation of India from the rest of the 
continent caused by this barrier created a sense of contempt in the Indian 
mind for the foreigner and made the Indians unconcerned with the rest of 
the world. There was therefore no development of proper international 
relations. The Himalayas also engendered a false sense of security from 
foreign invasion. 

The mountains, the rivers, and the forests have thus inspired a love of 
nature in the Indian mind, which is unique, and is reflected in many aspects 
of Indian life. Sheltered from the madding crowd, without the distractions 

* KumSrasambhava, I. 1. 

* Yasya-ime Himavanto mahitvS —^whose glory the Himalayas proclaim {Igg-Veda, 
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oi public life, the mountains and the hnests have enabled the Indian thiidtera 
to pursue truth without fear or favour, and the feitile «>il and the rich 
resources of the land have aCEorded them enough leisure to ponder on 
problems of existence, to build up lofty philosophical systems, and to create 
a literature and art filled with the love of God, man, and nature. 

The climate, the fertility of the soil, and beautiful and bounteous 
nature have induced the Indian people to take to agriculture and other 
peaceful pursuits. The agricultural economy, with the cow as the centre 
of life, has engendered an affection for the cow bordering on worship. The 
cow is lovingly called the mother. This love of the oow has further created 
an attitude of sanctity towards all animal life in general, and has inclined 
the Indian mind to vegetarian diet and non-violence. 

While the abundance of water and the. warm climate have created 
the habit of bathing and simplicity in dress over most of the country, food 
crops like rice and wheat and spices and betel and areca-nut have determined 
the habits of food. The fiora and the fauna, too, have permeated the 
national religious life in a very intimate way. Birds and animals are the 
vehicles of gods and goddesses ; the elephant plays a very important role in 
religious processions, and the lotus is frequently used in artistic designs 
and religious symbolism. It is also to be noted that some of the important 
feasts and festivals are connected with the seasons and the harvest, and 
several ofi the goddesses are vegetation deities. 

It is evident that every one of the geographical features of India has 
thus exercised considerable influence on the life and aaivities of the people. 
Because of all these features, in their totality, the whole of India itself has 
been an object of supreme reverence for the Indian. It is the punya-bhumi 
(sacred land), whose praise the gods sing, and to be born in this land is to 
be superior to the gods.' 'The mother and the motherland are greater than 
heaven’* is the Indian attitude. 

The illustrations given above tend to prove that the regions of India, 
which are today separated by differences of language, share many elements 
of material and mental culture in common. The distribution of objects like 
oil or rice, and the use of spices and betel and areca-nut, ceremonial forms 
of dress and ornaments, and above all the affiliation to castes and religious 
sects, modes of worship, the approach to life and its problems, the world¬ 
view, moral and spiritual values, theological and philosophical views, and 
artistic traditions, readily cut across the geographical distinctnesses, or the 


^ GSyanti devil} kila fftakini dhanyistu te Bhirata bhUtnibhige, 

Svargipttvargispada mirgabhBte bhavanti bkOyafy pun^at} suratvit. 

—Ffftiu Purina, II. S. 24. 

* JananJ janmabhOmUca svargidapi gqrtyaa. 
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economic and political isolation of various r^ions. This im|dies that a kind 
of cultural affinity was built up through migration and the diffusion of 
culture, other than the kind we are accustomed to through the history of 
the rise and ffill of empires. 

UNITY OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

Whatever may be the significance which we attach to the superstructure 
of intellectual and emotional elements of Indian civilization, it is necessary 
at this stage to draw attention to another significant and vital aspect of 
Indian civilization as it slowly grew up in the course of time. This is 
widi regard to the organization of production which was built up in India 
in the past. 

The character of the productive system of the Vedic peoples is rather 
inadequately known. There is as yet no archaeological evidence, and the 
insufficient literary evidence is also open to various kinds of interpretation. 
But this much is known with certainty that, although portions of the Vedas 
were left in the keeping of particular priestly families, yet there was no 
hereditary system of castes, in which members practised complementary 
professions, generation after generation, as in later times. It is universally 
agreed that the caste system, with its hierarchy of privileged and unpriv¬ 
ileged orders, grew up in later times. The system of planning production 
in India through hereditary guilds, which were tied to one another by 
a traditional system of payments in services or goods, was also an elaboration 
of later times. The caste system is not wholly an organization of trade 
guilds; but the fact that the system was underlain by a foundation of 
productive organization outlined above is one beyond question. 

In ancient times, when land had not yet become scarce, because the 
population was low, economic dislocations occurring locally through the 
unequal growth of various castes could be overcome by migration to 
unoccupied land, where a replica could be created of the complementary 
set of castes as in the home territory. 

The protection which was thus afforded to the rural population of 
India was indeed great; while the productive efficiency of the system, which 
planned both specialized production and equitable distribution in this 
manner, was so far above the arrangements prevalent in the local 
civilizations of India that, by and by, the whole of India, residing in her 
villages, adopted the unity of the hereditary, monopolistic guild system, 
with its attendant traditions regarding payment through goods and services, 
and of social status, as the foundation for her social and economic life. 
Class distinctions of privilege were ignored; political alignments, more or 
less disregarded; so that, ultimately, the same productive system, built up 
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perh£4)s by BrShmajgiical genius, eventually bound together the vdiole ol 
India in its protective a>mpass. Perhaps, at same time, die possibility 
of adventurousness in economic affairs was thereby hindered. However, diis 
spirit of adventurousness, as observed among the nations of the West, led 
eventually to the growth of capitalism and of industrial civilization in later 
times. 

India bartered for security, but the security was obtained by industrial 
wd productive backwardness. Conquests and the growth of States which 
own^ land, and lived on rent, gradually introduced new elements into the 
rural system of production, until the productive organization became marked 
not only by its inability to cope with famine due to the growth of population, 
but also by its rigid social inequality and oppression. It is surprising that, 
even though the backwardness or inequality was accentuated with the 
passage of time, it did not lead to revolutions of any appreciable dimension. 
Perhaps the explanation lies not in the doctrine of Karma, but in the fact 
that the land was fertile, and the economic organization associated with the 
caste system afforded a measure of security, amidst political turmoils, that 
kept the people loyal to it, in spite of its obvious limitations. Buddhism, 
with its consequent release of the ^Odras from the rigours of caste in later 
times, had an appeal in so frr as social equality was a desirable thing for 
the suppressed classes. But Buddhism had no substitute for the productive 
organization associated with caste; and the success of the latter perhaps 
defeated the endeavour to bring about justice and equality at the 
social level. 

It is surprising, though perhaf^ not entirely unexpected, that even the 
Muslim population of rural India, as well as the aboriginal tribes who 
inhabit the hills and jungles of the interior of India, have adopted some 
of the elements which characterize caste, such as the high status given to 
certain occupations, in place of others, and the ease and rapidity with which 
culturally distinguishable communities adopt the custom of endogamy. 
This attraction of the caste system is there not because Brahmanical rulers 
have forced it upon communities outside the Hindu fold, but because of 
the protectiveness and industrial efficiency which were slowly built up, in 
course of time, in the manner outlined above. 

CULTURAL UNITY AT THE UPPER LEVEL 

It was on the basis of this economic tradition and efficiency that a new 
kind of unity grew up between the geographically distinct regions of India. 
As we have indicated, this over-all unity was a concern of India’s thinkers, 
artists, and also of her saints; and we shall now try to describe how the 
thoughts and feelings of the former slowly permeated to the lowest level 
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of the social sode, and how India met the challenge of geography. Although 
India was, by and large, illiterate, there were built up certain mechanisms 
by means of which common intellectual and emotional elements of culture 
could be brought to the door of the most distant communities, itolated either, 
by geographical conditions or by the promotion of social separatism. 

One of the outstanding facts of India’s educational organization, 
remnants of which have survived to the present day, has been the rdle 
played by her wandering mendicants (parivrajakas), philosophers who went 
from court to court, BrEhmanical priests, and story-tellers, belonging to 
several castes, in the dissemination of a common system of traditions all over 
the land. The parivrajakas wandered the country breaking geographical 
barriers, from very ancient times, even before the time of the Buddha, 
disseminating their religious views. The organization of Che Church, 
however, resulted from the genius of the Buddha. But when the orthodox 
sects began to revive, after the initial decay of Buddhism, &ihkara built 
up a new Order which had some significant characteristics. Those who- 
joined the Order of ‘Ten Names' (daSandmin) had to cast aside completely 
their past association, whether derived from family, caste, or region, and had 
to be born anew. The mendicants were released from their rights and 
duties as derived from the systems to which they had been hitherto subject. 
Their caste names were forsaken, and new names were given ending in 
‘surnames’ like tirtha, holy place; dhama, retreat; vana, forest; aranya, 
forest; giri, mountain ; parvata, mountain; sdgara, ocean ; Sarasvad, the 
name of a river, also of the goddess of learning; Bhdrafi, goddess of learning; 
and purl, city. It is interesting to observe that many of these* names are 
derived from natural objects, which have no restrictive connotation about 
them. The mendicants, who became released from their previous association, 
thus became un-localized ; and they were supposed no longer to have a fixed 
abode, and, in extreme cases, not even a roof over their head except 
the sky. 

It was the duty of such mendicants to wander from one place of 
pilgrimage to another, or from one forest- or mountain-retreat to another, 
as a part of religious discipline. And in the course of such spiritual 
adventures, some completely retired from the habitations of men, while the 
majority remained within society and disseminate^ the ideas or the truths 
whicl^ they had derived from the sacred scriptures, in the light of which 
they had tried to reorder their own lives. 

The custom of reading the holy scriptures, or their vernacular 
renderings, during some months of the year, in rural India, was also useful 
in familiarizing the people with stories from the epics—the Bj&mdyaxM 
and the Mahabhdrata —or the Bhdgavata PurSsfia. These readings were often 
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accompanied with music; and the local open<«ir dramas, as well as the 
popul^ contests between poets engage in poetical bmits, all had, as their 
central theme, one or other incident from the same set of legends whidi 
the whole of Hindu India shared in common. 

Pilgrimages, too, are an important institutimi in Hindu India. In the 
Mak&bfutrata, we find the description of the numerous tirthas (holy places) 
all over the coimtry, and great emphasis is laid on pilgrimage (tirtha-yatra). 
^afikara established the four headquarters of his monasteries in places of 
pilgrimage, at the four corners of India. Dviraka is situated on the extreme 
western end of the Kathiawar peninsula; Puri is on the eastern coast; 
BadarinarSyana, in the Himalayas; and Srfigerl, in Mysore, near the 
southern end of the Peninsula. A man who belongs to the ^va sect 
recognizes twelve ‘effulgent’ lingas (jyotirlingas), symbolizing Siva, situated 
all over the country. A Vai^^ava has similarly his numerous sacred spots; 
and a Sakta has his fifty-two plthas, distributed over the whole of India. 
It is interesting to observe that the last group of sacred places are supposed 
to have sprung up in spots where, according to legend, portions of Sati’s 
dead body lay scattered, after it had been sundered into pieces by Vi$nu, 
when jiva was wandering in sorrow over the whole of India carrying her 
divine corpse. India was thus bound up into one by the Mother Goddess’s 
body itself. 

This system of pilgrimage, and the habit of listening to sacred reading, 
whether in the privacy of one’s own home or at the village centre, or the 
acts of propitiating the gods or the ancestors in holy places all over India, 
have bound together the whole of India by a deep sense of cultural unity. 
The love of the mountains and of the forests, punctuated as they are by the 
retreats of holy men who have renounced the pleasures of life for the higher 
pursuits of the soul, has become such an inte^^ part of India’s intellectual 
and artistic tradition that we find evidences of it in nearly every branch 
of her life up to the present day. 

When an orthodox Hindu takes his bath in the morning, he utters 
a prayer in Sanskrit, which can be translated thus: ‘Oh ye Gafiga and 
Yamuna, Godavari and Sarasvati, Oh Narmad3, Sindhu, and Kiveri, reside 
in this water (in which I am taking my bath).’ All the great rivers of India 
are thus enumerated; and as the humble villager utters this prayer in the 
morning, perhaps he feels inwardly not only that the whole of India is 
one land, but t^t the rivers (ff this sacred land are also holy. 

Besides the seven holy rivers, there are also the four holy lakes—^Bindu, 
PampSL, NirSyana, and MSnasa. 

Reference may. be made in this connection to the seven holy places 
situated both in the North and the South, reputed to a)nfer salvation on 
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the pilgrims visiting the site: AyodhyS, Mathuift, M&yS (Haidwar), KS£[ 
(Vai^];pisl), Kafid (Kanchipuram—^both $iva-KaficI and Vif^u-Kaild), 
Avantika (Ujjain), and Dvarivati (Dwarka). 

In a similar manner, the sentiment held about the forest-retreats 
(Siramas) of India, whidi are situated in every part of the land, and into 
which holy men retire for meditation, after haVing duly performed the 
duties of a householder's life, is also universally shaied by all the regions 
of India. 


CONCLUSION 

Thus, in spite of the fact that the languages and religious sects of India 
are many—and there are well-marked differences between one regional 
culture and another—there is an over-all unity of design which binds the 
people into one himily. This stems primarily from the economic and social 
organization of the country, and reaches over to a community of intellectual 
and emotional attachments and obligations. The details might vary from 
place to place, and from one caste to another, yet the sameness of traditions 
on which all of them have been reared cannot be denied. 

From the point of view of the social historian, one can say that although 
‘distinctnesses’ have of late been brought more to the forefront, and although 
geography is laid at the root of such differentiation by some authors, one 
can only do so by overlooking the wider cultural uniformity that was slowly 
built up in India as a result of many centuries of perhaps planned, or 
unplanned, endeavour. The social and economic system, with its attendant 
intellectual and emotional superstructure, had its obvious points of weakness, 
which need not be defended for any reason. But one should not overlook 
the fact that the system did not find general acceptance merely through 
political pressure or the intellectual jugglery of the Brihma^ class. This 
would be to overlook one outstanding fact in Indian history, namely, that 
the productive organization as«>ciated with caste had greater survival value 
in the past than its alternatives in ancient India, whether they were derived 
from indigenous cultures or from intrusions like those which followed in 
the wake of the Islamic conquerors from Central and Western Asia. It has 
only been in the course of the last two centuries, when European influence 
was attended by a more efficient productive organization, that the ancient 
productive organization has found itself faced by a serious competitor, in 
whose presence there is every likelihood that it will eventually succumb. 

But the urgency of social reform, or one’s inner sympathies in the 
direction of economic equality, need not interfere with the obvious merits 
of the caste system, in so far as they are objectively ascertainable. 

The kind of unity of culture which India built up in the past belonged 
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to a climate of peace. It was unsuited to cope with the disaster of war. If 
nationalism in the West has created a uniformity, and an eradication of 
regional distinctnesses, it has done so more for the purpose of military 
survival than for serving the ends of peace. If a peace-time oi^nization does 
not prove efficient in the emei^ency of war, it need not be blamed 
unnecessarily. For India did succeed in her experiment of building up, 
within her own borders, a unique system of production and distribution, 
and a way of bringing together many systems of thought into a confederation 
of cultures. 

The time has perhaps come in the world today when we have to seek 
a unity and brotherhood among cultures, brought about not through the 
obliteration of distinctnesses, but through a process by which different 
cultures and peoples can retain their own way of life and thought, and yet 
remain in fraternal relationship with other communities striving in the same 
direction elsewhere. Nobody claims that such distinctnesses should be 
retained if the price is pwverty or the suppression of other human commu¬ 
nities. But if science can make it possible today to bring about a federation of 
cultures on the basis of prosperity instead of poverty, then the world would 
be reborn in a freedom for which humanity has been thirsting for ages past. 

Indian civilization tried to achieve some of these results in ancient 
times. But the experiment was vitiated by social inequalities, which were 
the result of historical circumstances. Yet, India’s achievements, in which 
the mind of man rose above and beyond the limitations set by geographical 
boundaries, and in which she reached an ideal of cultural fraternity, 
based on a statutory recognition of the need of mutual aid between groups 
pursuing economic ends under total social control, would remain one of 
her most distinctive and original, though imperfect, contributions to the 
totality of the world’s civilization. 
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RACE AND RACE MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 

I N dealing with race and race movements in this country, it is probably 
useful to delimit this essay within the definition of the word ‘race’. The 
hereditary basis of race was emphasized by the early anthropologists. 
Topinard, in his definition of race, pointed out that ‘races are hereditary 
types’.^ This point of view was all the more strengthened when racial 
characters were found to behave in the Mendelian manner. Though the 
mode of inheritance is still unknown for a large number of racial characters, 
segregation appears to be obvious in no small number of them. 

In the present essay, we will therefore follow Hooton’s definition of 
the term ‘race’, which is as follows: ‘A race is a great division of mankind, 
the members of which, though individually varying, are characterized as a 
group by a certain combination of morphological and metrical features, 
principally non-adaptive, which have been derived from their common 
descent.’® 

Hooton has also differentiated between primary races and secondary 
races, according to the nature of their formation. Primary races are 
‘differentiated by early geographical and genetic isolation, by the loss of 
some genes and fixation of others, by mutations, by inbreeding, and by 
selection’, while secondary races are formed ‘by the stabilization of blends 
of two or more primary races’. With these concepts, we begin our study of 
the races in India. It may be useful to remind ourselves of what one of the 
foremost authorities has said in regard to India. S. L. Washburn, in his 
essay on ‘Thinking about Race’, has said that ‘the area where the greatest 
mixing has occurred and which is hardest to classify should be the most 
central one, that is India’.* 

RACIAL TERMINOLOGIES 

In considering race problems, the terminologies of racial elements are 
often confusing. The terms ‘Aryan’ and. ‘Dravidian’ refer to linguistic 
groups, but they have been often used, and are still being used, in the 
ethnic sense. Knowing full well that the Jews are not a race but a religious 
group, we still find Jews are often mentioned as an ethnic entity. The 

‘ Quoted l>v W.iltcr Schcidi in his essay on ‘TTie Concept of Race in Anthropology and 
the Divisions into Humm Races from Linneus to Deniker’ ; see E. W. Count, This is Ract 
(New York. 1950). p. .889. 

* E. A. Hooton. Up Irom the Abe (New York, 1947), p. 448. 

• Cf. E. W. Count, op. cit., p. 696. 
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only excuse for the use of these long-standing terms probably lies in their 
‘honourable background*, as stated by Ruth Benedict^ in defence of the 
term ‘race’. The situation is worse confounded when we find leading 
authorities adding to the confusion. As an example of it, we may cite 
Coon, Gam, and Birdsell calling all the peoples of North India as belonging 
to the ‘Hindu’ race—a term which, like the term ‘Jews’, has only a religiotu 
affiliation. Similarly, the term ‘Proto-Australoid’ has been used in Indian 
anthropology without a proper perspective. It was meant to denote the 
primary race of India and the proper term would be ‘Veddid’ or ‘Australoid’. 
The term ‘Proto-Australoid’ literally means a race living before the 
Australoids. It has been very appropriately used by Movius® for those 
extinct forms like the Homo soloensis, the Wadjak and the Talgai. 

All these confusions are obviously due to lack of precise data. It will 
be apparent from our later discussions how much archaeology has helped 
the reconstruction of the migrations and racial history of the Aryans. But 
in India, the human remains from the various archaeological sites, like 
Harapf^, Mohenjo daro, Taxila, Adittanallur (Adichanallur), Maski, 
Chingleput, and others, still await thorough study. Lack of proper archae¬ 
ological co-ordination forces the ethnologist to confine his vision within a 
narrow horizon of recent history. Our ethnological concepts are likely to 
change with the publication of the reports on the above human remains. 

RACE MOVEMENTS 

The other noteworthy feature in all the previous studies is that almost 
all have sought to bring the races from outside India. Sir Arthur Keith 
commented upon this fact in very strong terms more than twenty years ago 
(1936); but since that date, there has been no improvement in our line 
of thinking. To quote Keith: ‘The bridge which links the Pathans of the 
North-West to the hill tribes of Travancore is still in existence. If evolution 
be true, and if the 352 millions of people now in India are members of the 
same great branch of humanity, this ought to be the case. Yet, strange to 
say, all, or nearly all, who have sought to explain the differentiation of the 
population of India into racial types, have sought the solution of this 
problem outside the Peninsula. They have never attempted to ascertain 
how far India has bred her own races. They have proceeded on the 
assumption that evolution has taken place long ago and far away, but not 
in the great anthropological paradise of India.’* 

* Race'. Science and Politics (New York, 1943), p. 32. 

* H. L. Movius. )r., IThe Lower Palaeolithic Cultures of Southern and Eastern Asia', 
Transactions of the Amertcan Philosophical Society, New Series, No. 38. Pt. 4 (1948). p. 847. 

< Arthur Keith. 'Review of B. S. Cuba’s ‘Racial Affinities of the Peoples of India, Census 
of India, Wi (Delhi. 1935), 1. iii, in Man (London). 1936. No. 29. 
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Race formation is a dynamic process and, in the variable vicissitudes 
of this country, environmental stimuli have caused many chants in ethnic 
types, as we shall observe hereafter. It is difficult to assume that this vast 
subcontinent was once a vacuum, and one is forced to this impression when 
one finds the following question in The Cambridge History of India 
regarding the Dravidians; ‘Is there any evidence to show whence they came 
to India?’^ But could they not have evolved on Indian soil? Keith is 
inclined to regard the Dravidian type as having evolved from the Veddids, 
and this, as will be shown later on, appears to be true. The manner in 
which a Veddid people, dwelling on the hills, changes, on its coming down 
to the plains, has never been carefully looked into, although many a hill 
people is gradually coming down and settling on the plains. 

In the same manner, the migration of the Mundari-speaking peoples 
has been somewhat underestimated because of the unproved assumption 
that there is no ethnic difference between the peoples speaking the two 
languages, Mundari and Dravidian. The district of Santal Parganas in Bihar 
should be enlightening in this respect. Buxton* is right in 'pointing out 
the importance of this- area as a 'refuge' of the jungle tribes. Here the 
Dravidian-speaking Male (Male)* can be seen in their primitive serai- 
agricultural state on the slopes of the Rajmahal Hills, while the Mundari- 
speaking Santals, with their well-developed irrigation and agriculture, 
occupy the valleys between the hills. The differences between the two, 
in physical features, language, and culture, are obvious to any casual 
observer. The Male represents the northern extension of the Veddids of 
the South, while the Santals are inveterate migrants. Each village has its 
quota, and, as soon as it is full, a band of pioneers goes out, seeking to 
establish another suitable village. The Santals are said to restrict their 
migration along the lateritic soil. Their population is also fast increasing, 
and this pressure of population has caused the people to migrate far 
and wide. 

The Mundas also show the same physical traits and migratory habits. 
They have always confined themselves to the eastern coastland of India, 
and do not appear to have penetrated deep into the hinterland, which 
was already occupied by the Veddids. In an earlier study^® it has been 
shown that the Mundas appear to be comparatively recent immigrants in 
this country. They have given rise to some peculiar hybrid combinations 
which are not met with in the case of any other aboriginal tribe in this 
land. The hybrids are known as (1) Khangar-Munda, (2) Kharia-Munda, 

* Vol. I (Indian reprint. 1955), p. S7. 

* L. H. Dudley Buxton, The Peoples of Asia (London, 1925), p. 118. 

* S. S. Sarkar, The MSler of the Rajmahal Hills (Calcutta, 1938). 

S. S. Sarkar, The Aboriginal Races of India (Calcutta, 1954), Cn. V. 
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(3) Konkpat-Munda, (4) Karanga-Munda, (5) Mahili-Mimda, (6) Nagbami- 
Munda, (7) Oraon-Munda, (8) Sad-Munda, (9) Savar-Munda, (10) Munda- 
Bhuiya, and (11) Munda-Chamar. H. H. Kisley noted that these hybrids 
are descended from intermarriages between Munda men and women of 
•bther tribes.” It is possible that the Mundas entered India without women. 
S. C. Roy was probably the first to note such intermarriages.” 

The greatest movement into India from outside has been that of the 
Aryans or the Indo-Aryans, whichever we may prefer to call them, which 
caused a considerable change in the ethnic and cultural history of India. 
The largest influx occurred about 1200 b.c. from the Aral-Caspian basin, 
though sporadic infiltrations might have begun earlier. These people are 
represented by the eneolithic skulls found from the archaeological 
excavations at Tepe Hissar, Period 1 and II, near Damghan in Persia, while 
in Period 111, we find another mesocephalic (medium-headed) people, 
besides the dolichocephalic (long-headed) Aryans. On the'west, at Alishar 
in Anatolia, the same type of long-headed skulls has been discovered in 
Period IV, belonging to the Hittite period of Boghaz-Keui. The Baltis of 
southern Hindukush are at present the purest representatives of this race. 
The people of this race extended along the banks of the Indus, and are now 
found in the populations of the Punjab, Rajasthan, and Kashmir. They 
entered the adjacent regions of Tibet, as is evident from the physical 
features of the Ladakhis; spread far into eastern India along the Gang^; 
and also migrated into South India. The Todas of the Nilgiris constitute, 
in their ethnic composition, a branch of this race. The Nampfltiri 
Brahmanas migrated from North India during the fifth century a.d. The 
Aryan migration into Ceylon also occurred during the early centuries of 
the pre-Christian era, when the country was inhabited by the Veddas alone. 

The mesocephalic people, mentioned above, form another immigrant 
population in India from the Iranian plateau. They are known as 
Scythians, and appear to have followed the Indo-Aryans not only in India, 
but also elsewhere. Iran, at present, shows a predominantly mesocephalic 
population, and as there appears to exist some affinity between the Iranians 
and the Scythians, it is better to call these people Irano-Scythians. Meso- 
cephaly behaves dominantly over dolichocephaly, and it is found in no less 
frequency among certain populations of India. 

The dolichocephals and the mesocephals have kept the north-western 
frontier of India so much occupied that little brachycephaly (broad-headed 
people) could infiltrate through them. At present, most of the high grades 
of brachycephaly are found on the north-western borders of India, and this 

“ People of Indib (Calcutta, 1915), p, 81. 

** The Mundas and their Country (Ranchi, 1912), p. 400. 
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is due to the high frequency of this head-form in the Pamirs. They belong 
to the Turko-Aitain stock and speak Turki languages, but, according to 
Czaplicka,^’ are not typical Mongolian. Brachycephaly of India can be 
called extreme types of mesocephaly. Whatever brachycephaly has entered 
into India is probably due to the ‘brachycephalic hordes’ of the prehistoric 
period as shown by R. P. Chanda,^* though it is doubtful how far they 
influenced the head-form of the peoples of western India proper. 

Population pressure appears to be <the main cause of migration, and, 
in recent times, the migration of the I’ravancore Christians into the deserted 
Wynad plateau is an instance of Haddon’s ‘expulsion and attraction’ 
theory.*® The Wynad District of Madras was practically abandoned by the 
rich coffee-planters, due to the severity of malaria for years on end. This 
was an attraction to the over-populated peoples of Travancore, who began 
to move northwards in small bands a few years ago, bringing tapioca 
with them. 


CRITERIA OF CEPHALIC INDEX 

The cephalic index, in which the breadth of the head is expressed in 
the percentage of the length, is an important racial criterion. Cephalic 
index has been classified as follows: 


Hyperdolichocephalic, those having indices below 
Dolichocephalic, „ „ „ between 

Mesoccphalic, „ „ „ „ 

Brachycephalic, „ „ „ „ 


69-9 
70 and 74*9 
75 and 84*9 
85 and above. 


Eugen Fischer'* has pointed out that each race has a typical cranial 
index.*^ This cranial index can be easily converted into cephalic index. 
Rappers has shown an ingenious method of study, covering a whole book, 
in which the cephalic index peaks of a distribution curve are seen to 
maintain its racial affiliation.** Rappers has also found that certain cephalic 
index peaks frequently occur together, which, according to him, ‘may be 
mutations of each other, mutations perhaps that are present in the genotype 
of each of them, but whose appearance in the phenotype may depend on 
various circumstances’. We will see how far Rappers’ method is applicable 
in India. 


” Cf. C. U. A. Kappen. An Introduction to the Anthropology of the Near Emt 
lAmsicrdam, 1934). p. 39. 

The Indo-Aryan Races (Rajshahi, 1916), p. 67. 

** The Wanderings of Peoples (Cambridge, 1911). 

“ Erwin Baur, Eugen Fischer, and Friu Lenz, Human Heredity (London, 1931), p. 123 
Cranial index refers to skulls, whereas cephalic index refers to the livinc lieaa 
*' Op. cit., p. 173. ® 
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B. S. Guha** in his Census Report of 19S1. prepared a coloured map 
showing the distribution of the cephalic index in India, without mentioning 
anything about the actual frequency of the various indices. His map shows 
a sweeping distribution of brachycephaly southwards, round both the ends 
of the Himalayas. In the west, it includes the Pamirs, A%hanistan, 
Baluchistan, and Sind, and then, extending along the south-west, to broaden 
out at Bombay, it covers the whole of the Deccan and, finally, southern 
Madras. On the eastern end of the Himalayas, the broad-head colour (red) 
passes from Tibet and Bhutan southwards through Assam and Bengal and 
ends in Orissa. 

With a view to testing this broad-headed strain in India, the present 
writer and two of his co-workers worked out all the available Indian data,'" 
and their results are summed up in the accompanying map. It will' be 
apparent from the map that brachycephaly is present in some zones in 
India, and is represented by the respective percentages within the circles. 
The highest frequency of brachycephaly is met with among the Kakar 
(76-8%) of N.W.F.P. (Zone A), Limbu (82%) of Nepal (Zone B), and 
Chakma (77%) of the Chittagong Hill Tracts (Zone C). The brachycephaly 
of Gujarat and Maharasura appears to be Scytho-Iranian in origin; while 
that of Zone A has its origin in the Pamirs, that of Zone B is Mongolian 
in origin and that of Zone C is probably Malayan. To the last mentioned 
strain is also due the brachycephaly of Tirunelveli in South India. It will 
therefore be clear that brachycephaly in India does not show a sweeping 
distribution as shown by Guha in the map published by him. 

THE DOI ICHOCEPHALS 

It appears therefore that India is a predominantly dolichocephalic 
country, and, as Buxton'* has pointed out, three peoples are associated with 
this form of head: (1) the aboriginal peoples of Indian (2) the Dravidians, as 
represented by the Tamils, Telugus, etc. of South India, and (3) the 
Caucasians or the Indo-Aryans. The first, however, contain a high 
percentage of hyperdolichocephalic heads and deserve to be treated separately. 

THE ABORIGINAL PEOPLES OF INDIA 

The aboriginal peoples of India show a basic Veddid strain in almost 
all of them in varying degrees. This strain owes its origin to the Veddas of 
Ceylon, and because of their similarity with the Australian aborigines, this 
ethnic element is known as Australoid as well. 

** ‘Racial Affinities of the Peoples of India’, Census of India, 1931, 1. iii. 

'* S. S. Sarkar. K. K. Aganval, and Usha Deka, ‘Bradiycepi^ly in India’, Man in India, 
No. S5 (Ranchi, 1955). 

•* Op. cit., p. is?. 
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The Vedda head-fonn, according to Osman Hill,** shows 25*1% o£ 
hyperdolichocephaly, while in the Vedda crania it has been found to be 
50%. This hyperdolichocephaly occurs in 28-7% among the Uralis, a tribe 
now inhabiting the southern portion of the present State of Kerala. It is 
found to be as high as 24% among a northern group of people like the Oraons 
of Minapur in Uttar Pradesh.** 

Hyperdolichocephalic crania have also been discovered in the archae¬ 
ological excavations at Adittanallur, Nal, and Mohenjo-daro. Kappers** has 
pointed out that the hyperdolichocephalic skulls of Mohenjo-daro may be 
‘Veddoid’. Guha and Sewell** also meant the same, though they used the 
term ‘Proto-Australoid’. Kappers** has figured the Chuhra skulls, measured 
by Havelock Charlbs, and there too, besides the main peak®^ at 71, which 
has been identified as Indo-Aryan, there is a peak at the hyperdoli¬ 
chocephalic scale at 67. A peak at the same scale is also seen in each 
of the other two caste groups, namely, the Chattri (Ksatriya) and the 
Brahman (Brahmana) of portions of Uttar Pradesh. As we examine more 
of the cephalic indices, we will find more of this hyperdolichocephalic peak, 
which shows that the Veddids were at one time widespread throughout the 
country, and possibly went out of it in the course of their migration. Veddid 
pockets have been reported from many places outside India also.*' 

On the west of India, Coon described a Veddid pocket in Hadhramaut 
in South Arabia,** and recently he has also described a fisher-folk belonging 
to the ‘Murrayian type of the Australian aboriginies’ in the swamps of the 
Helmand river in Afghanistan." He finds this old ethnic strain among the 
Brahuis as well. Unfortunately, we do not possess any anthropometric data 
on the Brahuis, and those of Sewell and Roy, mentioned by Guha*‘ in his 
Census Report of 1931, have still to see the light of the day. In the regions 
to the east of India, the Veddid strain occurs among the Sakai of Malaya, 
the Orang Mamaq, the Orang Batin, the Lubu, and the Ulu of Sumatra, the 
Nias Islanders, the Toala of Celebes, and the Moi of the Indo-China Hills. 
The extreme southernmost region of this ethnic type happens to be 
Australia. 

** ‘The Physical Anthropology of the Existing Veddas of Ceylon’, Ceylon Journal of Science 
(G), III. Pts. 2 and 3 (1941 and 1942). 

** P. C. Mahalanobis, C. R. Rao, and D. N. Majumdar, ‘An Anthropometric Survey of 
U.P., 1941: A Statistical Study’, Sankhya (Calcutta), IX. Pts. 2 and 3 (1M9), p. 315. 

** Op. cit., p. 119. 

** B. S. Guha and R. B. S. Sewell, ‘Human Remains’; see Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the 
Indus Civilitation (London. 1931), Ch. XXX. 

** Op. cit., pp. 7, 115. 

** Peak, here, refers to the high frequency of a certain index, as seen in a graph. 

** Sarkar, The Aboriginal Races of India, p. 26. 

** ‘Southern Arabia: A Problem for the Future’, Papers of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology (Harvard University), XX, 1948, 

*• Caravan .(London,- 1952), p. 159. 

** Op. cit., p. xxii, 
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The Veddids, who either dwell in the caves or on the hills, can be 
called an essentially hill people. The Male of the Rajmahal Hills appear 
to be one of the truest representatives of the Veddids in North India. They 
show a typical Veddid peak at 70, while the main peak appears at 73 instead 
of 74 of the Vedda. We may recall here how the Malpaharias originated 
from, the Male. After the Male rising of 1772, the British Government 
induced some of the hill people to settle on the plains by giving cash 
doles and other facilities. The retired personnel of the hill regiment, raised 
by the East India Company, was also made to settle on the plains. These 
people, who came to be known as Malpaharias, now show a little variation in 
physical features from the Male. 

Apart from the case of Malpaharias, who have taken up another name, 
and probably undergone some amount of miscegenation with the low caste 
Hindus, changes in physical features were also observed among the Plains 
Male, who have yet retained the parent name, language, and culture. This 
change can be described as intra-tribal variation, and the cause of this 
variation is probably their change of habitat. The Plains Male show an 
increase in stature, head length, head breadth, and total facial height, while 
in all other characters they show a decrease. In the case of the Malpaharias, 
auricular height, head breadth, minimum frontal breadth, and nasal breadth 
show a tendency to decrease, while all the other characters tend to increase. 
This will be evident from the table given below: 


MEAN VALUES SHOWING 

INCREASE 

OR DECREASE 

(in mm.) 

Characters 

Male 

Plains Male 

Malpaharia 

Stature 

1566-10 

1581-80 

1573-60 

Auricular height 

133-52 

131-30 

129-96 

Head length 

184-21 

181-54 

184-30 

Head breadth .. 

137-23 

137-70 

137-11 

Minimum frontal breadth 

100-54 

100-15 

100-13 

Bizygomatic breadth 

130-98 

130-28 

132-07 

Bigonial breadth 

96-89 

94-49 

99-52 

Nasal height 

47-20 

45-98 

47-52 

Nasal breadth .. 

39-61 

38-70 

39-07 

Nasal depth 

19-49 

19-24 

20-22 

Upper facial height 

65-68 

63*87 

71-02 

Total facial height 

109-67 

110-06 

112-20 


It will be thus seen that a change in habitat, like that from the hills 
to the plains, or the branching out from the tribal stage amidst other peoples, 
may cause changes in physical features. Similar variation in blood groups 
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has also been note^l by the present author among the Male and the Santal 
of the same area.** 

Such ecological differehces bringing about changes in {Aysical features 
have long been known among many peoples. Anmng the Veddas too, the 
coastal and the inland Veddas show some amount of physical difiEerence 
between them. £. Thurston found such a difference between ‘the jungle 
Kanikars and the domesticated Kanikars’, in which he noted that the stature 
increased in the latter by an average of 3*5. cm., while the nasal index 
decreased from 84*6 to 81*2.** 

The Veddas came into conflict earliest with the Aryan invaders who 
imposed their language upon them. There are very little anthropological 
data on these intruders, but it appears that both the Veddas and the Indo- 
Aryans have been much modified by mutual contact.®* The Todas show 
a peak at 74, which supports all the more the North Indian origin of the 
Todas. Here, too, it appears the 74 peak is a variant of the Indo-Aryan 
72 peak. 


EVOLUTION OF THE DRAVIDIANS 

In the very same manner, the present-day Dravidian-speaking peoples 
of South India appear to have evolved. Because of their Veddid-Indo-Aryan 
ancestry, they should show at least a bimodal (two-peaked) curve of cephalic 
index—one at 69-70 and the other at 72-75. Ecological changes, as seen in 
the case of the Plains Male, or Malpaharia, might bring about changes in 
the peaks. The mean values of the Veddids, like the Chenchus (72*89) 
and the other Dravidian-speaking peoples, such as the Tamils, Telugus, 
kannadigas, etc., always show a dolichocephalic mean; and only the 
NampQtiri mean of 72*51 shows a somewhat different picture, probably due 
to the North Indian origin of the latter. 

There is also a hyperdolichocephalic element among the above 
Dravidian-speaking peoples. The Vellala shows 5% hyperdolichocephaly 
and 62% dolichocephaly, according to Risley. 

Thurston has also noted that the ‘hyperdolichocephalic type survives 
in the dolichocephalic inhabitants of the Tamil country at the present day'. 
The persistence of hyperdolichocephaly among these peoples shows its 
genetic significance, and probably it behaves recessively with dolichocephaly. 

Sir Arthur Keith pointed out that the type represented by the Telugu 
Biahmanas, which Guha regarded as the essential and prevalent Indian type, 

** S. S. Sarkar, 'Blood Grouping Investigationa in India, with Special Reference to Santal 
Parganas, Bihar*, Traptaetions of the Bose Rematch Institute, IX. (19S7-S8). 

** Castes and Tribes of Southern India, I (Madras, 1909), p. xlvU. 

** A. C. Haddon, The Races of Man (Cambridge, liK14), p. HI. 
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might have evolved from the Veddid type.” The present writer fully agrees 
with this view of Keith and has discussed this probable mode of evolution 
already. Keith also pointed out that the Kadars and the Pulayam, who were 
grouped separately by Guha, are a variant of the Veddids. Tliere seems to 
be no justification even to call these two small groups ‘variants’ of the Veddid 
type. They are essentially a part and parcel of the Veddid type. 

We have seen that ecological changes can bring about variations in 
stature as well as in the cephalic index. Stature is liable to change due to a 
laige number of other causes. Endocrines may also affect the stature, as also 
improved standards of nutrition and diet. Besides the environment, heredity 
plays no small part in the formation of stature. 

The Veddids are characterized by very short stature, and this type of 
stature is widespread in certain parts of India. If all the very short-statured 
(159 cm. and below) peoples are grouped regionally, it will be seen that they 
show a very high frequency, as much as 92% among the Kanikars. It 
dwindles to 64% in the case of the Uralis. Thus, beginning from the 
Veddids of South India, we find the very short-statured element taking a 
north-easterly direction along the hilly belt on the east coast. It occurs in 
no less frequency among the Dravidian-speaking peoples, like the Tamils, 
Telugus, etc., till we find it occurring in 22% among the Korkus and in 
48% among the Khonds of Orissa. In Santal Parganas, the Male possesses 
it in about 70%, while among the othei aboriginal tribes of Bihar and 
Orissa, it varies between 30-60%. It gradually decreases in frequency as 
one goes to the west along the Gahga. It is found in lower plercentages 
among the higher castes. Among the Brahmanas of Bengal, it occurs in 
13%, while among the Bagdis, it is found in 46-5%. Among the Bihar 
Brahmanas, it occurs in 9%, while it occurs in 47% among the Musahars. 
Among the U.P. Brahmanas,” it is found in 18-6%. In the Punjab, it is 
not found among the Sikhs at all, while the Chuhras show only 10%. Thus, 
this character appears to be present in almost all populations. 

It will be therefore apparent that the present-day Dravidians have 
evolved from the Veddid type through changes caused in their physical 
features by the varied environmental conditions. 

According to Buxton, the pre-Drav idians and the Dravidians represent 
the first and the second immigrants, res|3ectivcly, of the famous ‘Brown Race 
of Elliot Smith, but he was of opinion that the ‘two peoples seem to b< 
ultimately derived from the same stock’.®’' 

•* op. cit., p. so. 

»• Mahalahobis, Rao, and Majumdar, op. at., p. 267. 

Op. cit.. p. ;39. 
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THE INDO-ARYANS 

We have up to now discussed two o£ the three long-headed groups of 
India, and the third group is known as the Indo-Aryans or the Aryans. The 
cephalic index peak of this group of peoples lies at 73, while in the crania 
it is at 71. Kappers has shown the stability of this peak. This peak occurs 
at 72 in the cephalic indices of the Brahmanas, Chattris (Ksatriyas), and the 
Chuhras of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh of Risley. A very 
prominent peak at 72 is also obvious in the U.P. Brahmanas.** The 
Maithili Brahmanas also show a peak at 72, while the Kanaujia Brahmanas 
of Bihar at 73.*‘ The Chattris also show a peak at 73,*® while the same 
measured by Risley show the highest peak at 72. The Baltis of Hindukush 
show a peak at 73, and this can be taken to be the true Aryan peak. The 
72 peak in the above p)eoples therefore appears to be a variant of the 73 
Aryan peak. This racial strain is obvious in the upper castes of Bihar. 
Among the heterogeneous Bihar Brahmanas of Risley, a flat peak occurs 
at 72-73, but further eastwards this peak assumes a very insignificant 
character as found in the Bengal castes. Here dolichocephaly merges into 
mesocephaly. 


THE MESOCEPHALS 

The cephalic indices of the Brahmanas, Kaivartas, and the Pods of 
Bengal, all measured by Risley, show the same highest peak at 77, while the 
Kayasthas show it at 80. The latter, of course, show a smaller peak at 77. 
This proves the basic homogeneity in the head-form of the peoples of Bengal, 
though some of the low caste population, like the Bagdis, show a somewhat 
different picture. In this mesocephalic nature of the peak, there is also 
an agreement with the peoples of West India. The four caste groups, 
De^astha Rg-Vedi Brahmana, De^astha Yajur-Vedi Brahmana, Candrasenlya 
Kayastha Prabhu, and the Citpavana Konkanastha Brahmana show their 
peaks between 77-79, while the Vadnagar Gujarati Biahmanas show> like the 
Kayasthas of Bengal, the highest peak at 80 together with a smaller peak at 
78. At the same time, a difference between the two groups of peoples of 
the two different geographical regions is also apparent. In Ben^, the 77 
peak alone dominates in all the four castes, with a slight exception among 
the Kayasthas, and no peak occurs at 78 or 79. The highest 80 peak of the 
Kayastha has also its counterpart among the other three castes, excepting 
the Brahmanas, who show a high peak at 84 indicating the highest brachy- 

** Malialanobis. Rao, and Majumdar, op. cit., p. 267. 

•• B. K. Chatterji. ‘A Comparative Study of the Somatic Affinities of the Maithili and 
I^aujia Brahmins of. Bihar’. Anthropological Bulletin, No. tl. Zoological Survey of India 

** Mahalanobis, Rao, and Majumdar, op. cit., p. .27S. 
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cephaly of all. The importance of the 77 peak will be realized from the 
cranial index curve*^ of 81 skulls from Contai in Midnapore, now in the 
collection of the Department of Anthropology, University of Calcutta. This 
agi'eement between the cranial and the cephalic index is rather surprising. 
Rappers is of opinion that differences of 1 unit or less for brachycephaly, 1 or 
more for mesocephaly, and 2 for dolichocephaly are very near the truth, 
though it is difficult to give a general rule.** 

In western India, the Citpavana Brahmanas form a very interesting 
group because of their very light skin colour, and both Guha** and Karve** 
have also noted a high frequency of light-coloured eyes among them. A. 
Baines has noted a belief among the Biahmanas of North India that the 
Maharastrians are of Persian descent and 'the Citpavana Brahmanas of 
Konkan were their sun-priests introduced in the seventh century and 
formally adopted into local hierarchy’.*® The cephalic index curve of the 
Maharastrians of Goa shows multiple peaks. Its highest peak occurs at 76 
followed by one at 78. 

Mesocephalic skulls have also been found in the cairn burials of 
Hyderabad,** and also at Adittanallur. 

It is probable that there is a genetic relationship between the meso- 
cephals of W'estern India and those of Bengal. Whether there is a continuity 
of this strain along the central tableland of India has never been carefully 
inquired into, but a plausibility, however, exists that the 77-79 index people 
might have migrated along the Narmada valley to Sone and then to Bengal. 
The route of the Maratha depredations far into the city of Calcutta may be 
a pointer in this direction. Coon associates the horse culture with the 
Scythians, and the Maratha cavalry of the olden days, along with their long 
spears, are too well known in Indian history. 

Round heads are more variable than long heads. Such a high varia¬ 
bility is the characteristic of the Scytho-Iranians ; probably, they are the most 
variable of all. Risley was right in recognizing the Scythian element in the 
population of western India, and Rappers makes a very cautious comment: 
‘Whether or not in a much earlier time these mesocephalics also migrated 
in a south-eastern direction into India and there are still represented by the 
Scytho-Dravidians, so well described by Sir Herbert Risley, I do not 

Papia Bhattacharjee, ‘Cranial Capacity of Bengalee Skulls’, Man in India, No. S7 (1957), 

p. 257. 

« Op. cit., p. 8. 

*• Op. cit., p. XXX. 

*• Irawati Karve, ‘Beobachtungen Ober die Augenfarben an Chitpavan Brahmanai’, 
Zeitschrift fur Morpholoeie und Anthropologie (Stuttgart, 1934), XXIX. p. 498. 

*• Ethnology (Strassbourg, 1912), p. 46. 

** E. H. Hunt, ‘Hyderabad Cairn Burials’, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Greed Britain and Ireland, London. LIV (1924), p. 140. 
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venture to dccide'/’^ But he was definite that these people were different 
from the Indo-Aryans, and are ‘itpresented in the present population of 
Persia by the Kurds and by the 78-79 group of cephalic indices found in 
the present population of Persia’. 

The Kurdish cephalic index is characterized by a 78 peak followed by a 
large group of peaks between 81-84, which is due to the Circassians of western 
Caucasus. This Kurdish element might be responsible for both the high 
mesocephaly and the brachycephaly of western India. 

Recent scholars of history of art and archaeology, following the dis¬ 
coveries of the Russians and Germans, have also made out a good case for 
the Scythian influences ’into the body social of India onwards from the 
beginning of the Christian era’.** Their influences are apparent in the 
different schools of art, in textile forms and designs, in certain designs of 
gold and silver ornaments of women, and also in the Bengal terracottas of 
the seventeenth-nineteenth century. They have been attributed to the 
northern nomadic ethnic intrusion represented by the ^akas, Ku^anas, 
Abhiras, Hunas, etc. The Huna influences are also reflected in the names 
of a number of villages in north-western Madhya Pradesh, and a caste 
surname ’Huna’ has also been reported by R. V. Russell and Hiralal.** 
Quite a large number of these peoples are now covered by the blanket term 
‘Rajput’ or ’Rajaputra’, who grew upon' the ruins of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
empire. 

This mesocephalic element extends eastwards into Assam, but is not 
met with in Burma. 


NORTH EAST FRONTIER 

The North-East Frontier of India is inhabited by a large number of 
Naga tribes, who exhibit in them a strong Nesiot or Indonesian strain both 
in race and culture. Assam and this region of India have been compara¬ 
tively recently occupied by the immigrants, and the Ahom invasion of Assam 
took place during the thirteenth century. The Indonesian movements 
appear to be much earlier. Possibly, it began with the Polynesian move¬ 
ments during the first century b.c. These people are aware of terraced, 
agricultural practices, and probably came from the region of the—Indo¬ 
china Hills, wherefrom they learnt the cultivation of rice. They appear 
to have migrated into the hill valleys of Chota Nagpur and the adjacent 
areas. The Mundari peoples, like the Santals etc., are aware of such agri- 

« Off. cit., pp. 124, 220. 

** Niharranjan Ray, Presidential Address, Section II, Indian History Congress, December, 
1954, pp. 10-13. 

** Tribes and Castes of‘the Central Provinces of India (London, I9IQ, tV. p. 453. 
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cultural practices, though linguistic affinities ^liate them with the Mon- 
Khmer. Another interesting people of the above linguistic group are the 
Khasis. 

The ethnic composition of these peoples is very difficult to assess. 
Firstly, there are little anthropometric data on them, and even these are 
incomplete in many respects. Haddon®" tentatively suggested a strong 
ancient Australoid strain among the Khasi, Kuki, Manipuri, Miri, Kachari, 
etc., and in a weaker form among the Nagas. This suggestion is now 
confirmed by Guha and Basu, who found it in the Naga crania studied by’ 
them. 

The measurements of the various Naga groups®* show high brachy- 
cephaly of 58*82% among the Ao Nagas, while it decreases to 37-5% among 
the Serna Nagas, and to 22-73% among the Konyaks. The majority of the 
Naga groups as well as the Khasis. however, show a high percentage of 
mesocephaly. The Chang and the Rengma jireponderate in dolichocephaly. 
Buxton has suggested a Pareoean element in the ‘Mojigolo-Dravidian’ ethnic 
group of Risley and also in the Munda-speaking peoples.®* 

The Pareoeans have, according to Haddon,®® ‘considerably mixed with 
local non-Mongolian races’, and as regards the Mundas, he notes that ‘there 
is often a reminiscence of Mongoloid traits’. The purest form of the 
Pareoeans is seen among the Chinese of Hoang Ho ; they are characterized 
by a short thickset build with broad head and face. Some of the Naga 
groups, like the Ao and the Sema, almost agree with these features. The 
dominance of mesocephaly is, however, apparent in N.E.F.A., and this head- 
form probably dominated over the Australoid dolichocephaly, which seemed 
to be at the base of all these peoples. ‘ A Mongoloid strain is obvious among 
all of them—their straight lank hair, high cheek bones, yellowish colour of 
skin, and, above all, the short thickset build. 

Summing up, we find that the peoples of India are predominantly 
dolichocephalic, and are mainly composed of the following three ethnic 
strains: (i) The Veddids who appear to be the autochthones of India; 
(ii) The Dravidians of South India who appear to have evolved out of the 
above hyperdolichocephalic Veddids through various ecological changes; 
and (iii) the dolichocephalic Indo-Aryans who entered India across the north-^ 
western frontier about 1200 b.c., with a different language and culture, and 
occupied the plains of the Indus and the Ganga up to the borders of Bengal. 
They overran the whole country and crossed over to Ceylon during the 


•• The Races of Man, p. 1J6. 

•* J. H. Hutton, The Angatni Nagas (London, 1926). 
" Op. cit„ p. 148, 

•• The Races of Man, p. 82. 
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early centuries of the pre-Christian era. They also intermixed with the 
autochthonous population, thereby bringing about many changes in physical 
features. 

The mesocephals of India followed the Indo-Aryans in their wake, and 
much of their ethnic strain is due to the Irano-Scythians. The brachy- 
cephalic population of India has its origin in four different sources. Firstly, 
the IranO'Scythian element contained some amount of brachycephaly, while 
the second source lies in the brachycephalic hoides of Central Asia (Pamirs) 
who entered India during the prehistoric times. The third source is prob¬ 
ably Malayan, as is seen in the coastal regions of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
and Tirunelveli. The fourth source is Mongolian. 

Another immigrant population in India, the dolichocephalic Mundas, 
who seem to be also highly mixed up with the Veddids, appear to have 
reached India along the eastern border and show in them the Pareoean racial 
element^ 
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REGIONAL STRUCTURE OF INDIA IN RELATION TO 
LANGUAGE AND HISTORY 

N ature seems to have designed India in a mood of poetry. And 
geology has analysed the successive sitages of creative effort that led to 
the consummation of that poetical composition. The sector of the crust 
of the earth that we call our India is, according to it, made up of two 
entirely different sections. The first, peninsular India, is one of the oldest 
land-masses of the earth, its core being made up of crystalline azoic Archaean' 
rocks which cover 750,000 sq. miles of Indian territory. The second consists 
of the border-mountains of India which are comparatively very young, and 
whose core of folded sedimentary rocks rose out ef the bottom of the sea 
through a long series of earthquakes only in the Tertiary or Cainozoic Age, 
The North Indian plain, which connects the two, is but a creation of 
yesterday, having been formed through their interaction. And yet it is 
this plain, which became habitable for man only from ten to five thousand 
years before our time, that is the cradle of Indian civilization. 

ANCIENT JANAPADAS DEVELOP INTO LINGUISTIC UNITS 
When the Aryans first reached here, they must have found it a very 
congenial habitat compared to the dry steppes of Aral-Caspian region, or the 
mountainous tracts of Iran, Afghanistan, and Central Asia. But this plain, 
on account of its very fertility, must have been a vast expanse of primeval 
forest when Aryan colonies first appeared in it like islands in a sea. Stories 
of the clearing of that forest are still preserved in our ancient tradition. 

The social organization of the Aryans at the time was tribal; they were 
divided into a number of tribes or janas, as they were called. A history 
of the expansion of these tribes and their gradual occupation of the whole 
of northern India as also a part of the Deccan, during the course of a millen¬ 
nium, was traced out of the tangled skein of our Pauranic tradition, through 
a most painstaking objective research, by the late F. E. Pargiter.* This 
showed that the tribal settlements were conditioned by dictates of geography 
and conformed to the natural divisions of the country, and that tribal 
expansion always followed the most natural routes—and this, in its turn, 
proved the general veracity of the tradition.* 


* F. E. Parsitcr. Ancient Indian Historical Tradition (London, 1922). 

* jay Chanrtn Vidvalankar Bt'tir'’*7ya Iti/iSs kl Rvparekhn ('An Outline of Indian History’ 
in Hindi. Allahabad, 1935), pp. 236-59. 
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In the course of time, the territory in which a jana had settled came 
to be known as its janapada, and birth or domicile in a jampada began to 
be considered a greater bond than the original kinship of the tribe. Thus 
out of the original janas or tribes were evolved janapadas or nations, the 
tribal State or jana-r&fya giving place to jdnapada-rajya or national terri¬ 
torial State. By amalgamation, conquest, and other means, some of the 
original janapadas later developed into maha-janapadas, and we hear of 
sixteen such great nations in the age of the Buddha. There followed a 
period of a caturanta-rajya, a kingdom embracing the four ends of India, 
viz. the all-India empire of the Mauryas extending from Kamboja to the 
frontiers of the Tamil land. By this time the Aryanization of the whole of 
India including Ceylon had been complete, and the Indian colonization 
of Further India and Serindia began. 

Throughout this period, and up to the close of the Gupta period 
(c. A.D. 540), though the ideal of an all-India empire and a feeling to regard 
Indians as one people were always there, and the struggle for empire 
incessant, the /anapada-patriotism continued to remain strong and active, 
and the love of the different nationals for their own janapadas acute. In 
the Maurya |>eriod, decrying another’s janapada was a cause for libel.® 
Seals of /anopada-corporations, inscribed in characters of the third and fifth 
century A.D., have been found in excavations of ancient sites. This shows 
that the group life of various Indian regions which started in the Vedic age 
continued right up to the end of the Gupta period at least. From a later 
point of view, even the mahd-janapadas of the sixth century b.c. comprised 
small areas. ‘The ancients were not great conquerors,' declared B^na, an 
author of the seventh century a.d., ‘for in a small area of land they had a 
number of kings.’® By the close of the Gupta period, however, the janapadas 
had grown sufficiently in size, and in the middle ages they came to be almost 
what we find them today. 

The linguistic survey of India, along with the study of the ancient 
Indian history, has revealed a very interesting fact. The areas of Indian 
dialects and languages as they are found today correspond, in a striking 
manner, to the ancient or medieval janapadas, or janapada-sanghdtas 
(federations of janapadas). To take an example, we have a famous group 
of janapadas, viz. Kyruksetra, Matsya, Pancala, and Surasena, described in 
the Manu Smrti (II. 17-19). Of these janapadas, Kuruksetra corresponds 
to the area of modern Bangaru dialect, Matsya to that of Mewati and 
Ahirwati, North Pancala to that of Khari-boli, South Panckla to that of 

* ArthaiSstra of Kaufilya (Ed. Shama Sastri, Second Edition, My.sore. 1919), pp. 19S-94. 

/ * Harfttcarita (Nimayasagara Press, Bombay, Second Edition, 1897), p. 219. 
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Kanauji, arul i$urasetia to that o£ Braja-bhakha,” the segregate representing 
the area of modern Hindi minus that of one of its dialects, Bundeli, i.e. 
the whole area of Hindi so far as it lies in the North Indian plain. This 
shows a survival of India’s fanapadas thrbugh the long periods of her national 
coma and political dependency. And with the new revival of our age, the 
self-consciousness of those old units has reasserted itself. 

For a proper understanding of Indian history and culture, it is there¬ 
fore necessary to have a clear conception of these units of, what we may 
call, Indian cultural federation, through which the group life of Indian 
people has expressed itself for three thousand years. As these units were 
formed by people effecting their settlements according to the natural divi¬ 
sions of the country, which gradually grew into various linguistic units, we 
have to make a survey of the divisions of India as seen by the Indian people 
and compare them with the linguistic divisions, briefly going into their 
history where necessary. 


THE 3INDHU-GANGA PLAIN 

The north-western headland of peninsular India, in the form of the 
Adavala (Aravalli) range, along with the hangar (dry upland) of Kuruk$etra, 
divides the waters of North India into two great river basins. The Sindhu 
(Indus) basin is again easily divided into two regions: its upper section, 
where the Sindhu flows along with its five feeders, is the Punjab, while the 
valley of the lower Sindhu is the province of Sind. -The upper GaiigS 
valley, where the Yamuna and the Ganga flow in a south-eastern direction, 
together with the hangar of Kuruksetra, is ‘Theth Hindustan’ or 'Hindustan 
Proper’. Adjoining this, to the east, are the \alleys of the Goniati and the 
Sarayu (Ghaighara, or Ghaghia, or 'Gogra'), which form the region of 
Avadh (Oudh) or Ko^ala. The middle Ganga valley from Varanasi 
(Banaras) to Bhagalpur makes up the region of Bihar, while the lower valleys 
of the Ganga and the Brahmaputra form the well-known region of Bengal. 
The solitary upper valley of the Brahmaputra, where it flows westwards, is 
the region of Assam. 


THE PENINSULAR INDIA 

Ancient Indian geographers had marked seven mountain-ranges in 
peninsular India, which are enumerated in the following well-known verse 
in the Indian style of circumambulation, i.e. going from cast to south etc. 
in the clockwise direction. 

* Dhircndra Vartna, 'Hindustan A? VartamSn BoHyoii he VibhSg aur unkS PrScfn Janapa- 
doh se SSdriya’ TThe R^ions of the Present Dialects of Hindustan and Their Similarity with 
Ancient Janapadas'), NSgarl PncSrinl PatrikS (Banaras, I922>,‘ III, 379 ft. As I have said 
elsewhere. Varma made this discovery without recognizing that he had discovered a gold mine. 
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Mahendro Malayafy Sahyaht SuktimSn J^k^aparvatafy 
Vindhyaica Pariy&traica saptaite kuh-parvatal^.* 

As hydrography of all'these ranges has been described in detail in PaurSnic 
literature, i.e. names of all rivers springing from eadi range are given, it has 
been possible to identify six out of the seven raises with certainty. 

Mahendra is the mountain range between the Maldlnatti and the 
Godavari. The whole system to the south of the K|s^ was included in the 
Malaya range, malaya being a Sanskritized form of the Dravidian malai, 
meaning a mountain. There were four Malayas, the fourth one being the 
mountain of Ceylon.' The other three evidently were: (1) the Nallamalai 
or Sri-parvata washed by the K;sn& to its north and the North Pennar (Vada- 
Painnara) to its south; (2) the chain of hills rising to the south of that 
river, going south-west and ending in the Nllagiri plateau; and (3) the 
trans-Klveri Malayas, viz. the AnnSmalai and the EUlmalai (Cardamom 
Hills), running right up to Kanya-Kumad. 

Tfie Sahya range is that which is called the Western Ghats; it branches 
off from the Nllagiris and goes in an unbroken chain along the west coast, 
throwing a number of spurs towards the east. The fourth mountain, 
^uktimat, has not been conclusively identified. It represented either the 
Mffsi-Hyderabad plateau, or the chain of hills from the Mekala (Maikal) to 
Mt. PSrasnath. The fifth range, Rk$a, comprised the Satpura range and the 
Mahldeo Hills definitely, and probably also their eastward extension through 
Maikal range to Mt. Parasnath and further. 

The last two ranges, the Vindhya and the PSriyStra, form the northern 
border of the Peninsula. Their boundaries are clearly indicated and should 
be noted with care. The Piriyttra range included the Aravallis as also their 
south-eastern comb-shaped spurs which make up the plateau of Milwa. It 
was drained by all the rivers from the Parna^a (Banis) in the west to the 
Veiravati (Betwa) in the east. The westernmost river springing from the 
Vindhya range was the Dalarni (Dhasan). The Vindhya range thus com¬ 
prised the Bhander and Kaimor ranges. Modern English maps have 
mistakenly extended the name to the mountains of Malwa, though it is not 
in local use there as the Vindhyas lie further east, and this has caused much 
confusion to scholars of ancient Indian history, e.g. in the matter of locating 
the domain of General ‘Vindhysdakti’, father of Emperor Pravarasena, of 
the third century a.d. We shall note the significance of this distinction in 
the context of linguistic regions too. 

For markipg out the regions of peninsular India, it is convenient to 

* M3rkatjt4eya Purina (Ed. Pargiter. Bibliotheca Indica), LVII. 10-11. P8yu PurSifa (Ed. 
Rajendra Lai Mitra. Bibliotheca Indica, 1880), 1. 45. 88. 

' AavyamlmirfjsS of RSjaIckhara (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 191Q, p. 93. 
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divide it into two sectors. The northern sector, made up by the FariyStra, 
Vindhya, and rai^s, forms the central belt of India. At its western 
extremity is the alluvial plain of Gujarat, including the peninsula of 
Kathiawad, differing from the Indo-Gangetic plain inasmuch as it is made 
dp more of esturine and marine than of riverine deposits. The territory 
around the Aravallis was given the name Rajputana by the British. It now 
forms the State of Rajasthan. Its south-eastern extension, the plateau of 
Malwa, is now in the State of Madhya Pradesh. Further east, the Vindhyan 
territory from the Betwi to the Tons, bounded by the Yamuna on the north 
and the Tapati (TUpti) in the south, is called Bundelkhand, i.e. the land 
of the Bundelas. As ‘Bundela’ means an inhabitant of the Vindhyas, 
Bundelkhand simply means Vindhya-land. The upper valley of the Son, 
along Kaimor range, to the east of Bundelkhand, is Baghelkhand. It 
stretches in the south up to the Maikal range. The easternmost portion of 
the central belt is Jharkhand or Chota Nagpur. 

Coming to South India proper, we may again divide it into two sectors, 
the middle course of the Krsna serying as the dividing line. The western 
portion of the northern sector, dominated by Mt, Sahya, is Maharastra. It 
is almost a triangle, with its base along the seacoast, one arm stretching from 
the mouths of the Tapti to the source of the Waingan^ (Vena), and another 
from that point to Goa. The lower Godavari and Krsna valleys, adjoining 
it to the east, form the Andhrade^a. Between the latter and Bengal, around 
the lower MahanadI valley is the territory of Orissa. The upper Mahanadi 
valley between Orissa and Maharastra and just below the Maikal range, is 
Chattlsgarh or Daksina (South) Ko^ala. 

The high synclinal plateau to the south of the Krsna-Tuhgabhadra, 
formed by the junction of the Malaya and the Sahya mountains, is Karna¬ 
taka." The seacoast below it to the south-east is Tamilnad or Tamil country, 
and to the south-west, Kera]a. The island of Siihhala or Ceylon also is 
culturally a region of India. 

THE HIMALAYAS AND THE COGNATE RANGES 

In modem geography, the name Great Himalayan Range is specifically 
applied to that chain of the highest mountains in the world, within the 
southward bends of the Sindhu and the Brahmaputra, which begins with the 
Nanga Parvata in the west and whose further course eastward is represented 

* VijayanaRara was once the proud capital of KarnStaka kings. After its fall in 1565, 
they retiriro to Penuko^S, 120 miles south, and later in c. a.d. 1600 to Candragiri in the Tamii 
coast. It was from the RSjl of Candragiri that the Eut India Company got the land for their 
factory and fort at Madras. As the RSjSs of Candragiri were known as Karii;iSuka RaiSs, the 
English called the Tamil coast under their rule 'Carnatic*. In view of the revival of the 
name Karpitaka in its original smiK, the use of 'Carnatic* in the latter sense should be 
avoided now. 
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by such altitudes as Nunkun, Bandarpilnch, Kedkranatha, NancUldevi, 
Dhaulgiri, Gos§inthan, Gauii^hkara, Saragmatha,* ** Kincanjangha, and 
Cumlari. The range has the shape of a sword with its hilt towards the west. 
From the plain of North India to this snow-line we are led by two smaller 
ranges, running parallel to the Great Himalaysus throughout their course 
and acting as their steps. These are the Lesser Himalayas and the Sub- 
Himalayas. The idea of the three parallel ranges is common knowledge 
in the Himalayan districts. In our ancient literature they are styled antar- 
giri, bahirgiri, and upagiri.'^ There are a number of ranges supporting 
the Himalayas on the northern side too, called the avaslambhagiris^^ of the 
Himalayas according to Pauranic terminology. The most important of 
these have been christened in modem terminology as the Ladakh and the 
Kailasa ranges, and mn parallel to the Himalayas almost along their whole 
course. 

There is yet another range of mountains between the Himalayas and 
the Ladakh range, named the Zanskar range, running from the river 
Zanskar (a southern tributary of the Sindhu) up to the Ghaghra, where it 
joins the Himalayas. The sources of the Gahga are in it and the valley 
of Badarikairama lies at its foot on the other side of the Himalayas. The 
Himalayas with the Ladakh and Kailasa ranges form the southern bulwark 
of Tsang-Thang, the great plateau of Tibet, which is shouldered on its 
northern side by the Kiun Lun. At its western end, the two sets of moun¬ 
tains are drawn near each other, and the Muz-lagh or Karakoram with its 
mighty glaciers comes in between the two. The Muz-tSgh with the 
Hindkoh*^ also makes the southern bulwark of the Pamirs. The Raskam 
or Yarkand Darya, the river Sita of the ancient Indians, is the dividing line 
between the Muz-ttgh and the Kiun Lun as also between the plateaus of 
Tibet and the Pamirs. 

Where is the boundary line between India and Tibet? The sources 


* ‘SaragmSthS’ is the local name by which the highest peak in the world, which is being 
called Ml. Everest, has been tradiiionally known to the people of the Dudh-kosT valley in 
Nepal who live in its vicinity. In the uppermost portion of the valley, known as Okhaldhun^, 
the name is pronounced as Sasarmitha. The peak has been known to the Tibetans tor 
centuries as Tdiomolungina and to Indo-Tibetans as Chomolungma. After the Everest was 
first discovered in 1852 as the highest peak, a German geographo:, Hermann von Schlagintweit. 
who visited Nepal in 1855, told the inquisitive scholarly world that its local name was Gaurl- 
faAkara, and this name was used along with Mt. Everest till 1906. But at this time, it was 
found by an experienced surveyor that the twin-peaked GaurliaAkara, visible from tlie Nepal 
valley, was really 56 miles west of the Everest and was much lower in height than the latter, 
and that the Everest was not visible from the Nepal valW. 

'■ Mahabh&raia, SabhBbarvan—U (Critical Edition, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. 1943), XXIV. 2. 

“ Mirkan4eya Puriffa, LTV. 19-21; Sitmad BhSgavatam (M Vehkatelvara Press. 1901), 
. 16.11. * 

** By an edict of the Government of A^hanistan, pubiidied in 1955, Mt. Hindukush has 
been renamed as Hindkoh. 
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of the Gangs, aeoirding to Indian tradition, mark the northern boundary of 
India.” Accx>rding to modem conception, the sources of the Gahga are 
in the Zanskar range. Taking this range as a repetition of the Great 
Himalayas, we may take the latter as, broadly speaking, the northern border 
line of our country. Ancient Indians had marked the distinction between 
the Great Himalayas and the northern ranges beyond them; still they often 
used the name Himagiri in a general sense, as in many accounts of diguijayas 
(conquests). This is also evident from the Turki name Muz-tagh, which is 
a literal translation of Hima-giri. 

THE HIMALAYAN REGIONS 

We shall now briefly survey the Himalayas, which enclose within their 
ranges some of the most picturesque valleys of the world. 

(1) The Kashmir Group: Below Nahga Parvata, and between the 
Sindhu and the Krsnaganga-Jhelam (properly, Jehlam), lies the westernmost 
district of the Himalayas, Hazara or Rash, the ancient Ura^. The beautiful 
north-south valley of the Kagan, with the old A4okan site of Mansehra, forms 
its special feature. 

The circuitous upper valley of the Vyath, the Kashmiri name of the 
Vitasta or Jhelam, is the famous Kashmir. From the Great Himalayas; 
beyond the sources of the Krsnagahga, sprouts a Lesser Himalayan range 
which, proceeding westward, finally turns south, dividing all the way the 
waters of the Krenaganga from those of the Vyath. These are the Harmuk 
(Haramukuta) and Kajnag mountains. Another range, marked by Mt. 
Amaranatha, branches off from the Great Himalayas a little further east, 
proceeds due south, and, encircling the sources of the Vyath, turns north¬ 
west, where it is called Pir Pantsal (Pancaladhara). These mountains of the 
Lesser Himalayas surround the valley of Kashmir on all sides, leaving only 
a narrow outlet for the Vitasta at Baramula (Varahamula). During the 
four Glacial ejx)chs of the early Pleistocene, when the ice-cap of the 
Himalayas came down to 5,000 ft. above sea-level, the whole of Kashmir 
valley, which has a level of 5,200 ft., became a frozen lake. During the 
Interglacial periods when the ice receded, water drained off through the 
Baramula gorge gradually, and the valley remained a lake, 1,000 ft. deep. 
The periodic fall in the level of that lake was marked by deposits along the 
slopes of mountains at levels from 11,000 to 5,000 ft. These high-level, flat 
silt-platforms known as kareuias cover half the area of Kaslimir. 

In the lower valley of Krsnagaiiga, at its southward bend, is the small 
town of Shardi, the ancient Sarada-tirtha, for which Kashmir was known as 
$arada-pltha. This lower portion of the Kr^naganga valley is one with 

'* Vayu PurBtm, 1.45.81. 
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Kashmir in race and speech; its upper portion, where the river iiows west¬ 
wards, belongs to Daradadesa, of which we shall speak iRter. 

The Amaranitha range is drained on its eastern side by the Maru- 
vardvlln, the Vedic Marudvrdha, which joins the Chenab at Kashtwar 
(Kas^avata). Both Maruvardvan and Kashtwar valleys are akin to Kashmir 
in race and language. 

The sub-mountainous country between the Jhelam and the Chenab, 
marked by the towns of Punch (Parnotsa), Rajauri (Rajapuri), and Bhim- 
bhar, is Chhibhal, the ancient Abhisara, and that between the Chenab and 
the Ravi,,Darva (modern Dugar). Darvabhisara is a famous group in our 
classics. Dugar, with its capital at Jammu, is the home of the sturdy 
Dogras. Above Dugar region is the western end of Dhauladhar, another 
.range of the Lesser Himalayas. Between Dugar and Kashtwar, to the north 
of Dhauladhar, is the quiet valley of Bhadrava (Bhadravaka4a), the eastern¬ 
most district of Kashmir. 

(2) Kangra to Kanaur: The Dhauladhar is the central figure in the 
second group of Himalayan valleys. Sprouting from the Great Himalayas 
to the left of the Sutlej at the source of the Tons, it runs up to the Chenab, 
allowing the Sutlej, the Beas, and the Ravi to cut gorges through it. The 
sub-mountainous country below it and between the rivers Ravi and Beas 
is Kangra, which together with the Sutlej-Beas dodb formed the ancient 
Trigarta. The upper fringe of the doab consists of two parallel Sub- 
Himalayan ranges, the Sivalak and the Solasiiigi, whose valleys make the 
regions of Hoshiarpur,' Bilaspur (or Kahlur), and Nalgarh in the elbow of 
the Sutlej. Between the Solasingi and the Dhauladhar the valley of the 
BeSs is known as Mandi, and that of the Sutlej, Suket. 

The upper valleys of the Chenab and the Ravi lie between the Dhaula¬ 
dhar and the Great Himalayas. The Chenab above Kashtwar is still known 
by its Sanskrit name Candrabhaga. Its valley as also the valleys of its two 
original contributaries, the Bhaga and the Candra, make the territories of 
Pangi and Lahoul. The upper valley of the Ravi is Chamba. 

From the source of the Candra at Bara-Lacha Pass, the Great Himalayan 
range runs almost due south, like a sword bending beyond its hilt, until 
it reaches the gorge of the Sutlej. In its lap, at the sources of the Beas, lies 
the beautiful valley of Kullu. The other side of the Himalayan range here 
is drained by the river Spiti, whose left is all along flanked by the Zanskar 
range. The Spiti valley opens in the upper valley of the Sutlej, called 
Kanaur, which, as I have shown elsewhere, is the ancient Kinnaradeia.’* 

** |ay Chandra Vidyalnnkar, ‘Rafrhu’s Line of Conquest along India’s Northern Border', 
ProcGcdingi Of the Sixth All-India Oriental Conference, 1930. np. Ill ff. ; BhSratahhhmf aur 
uske Ntva.fi (‘India and Her InhabiUnts’. Agra, .1931), pp. 305-8 ; BhSratlya ItihSs ht RUpa- 
rekhS, pp. 1060-63. 
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The lower boiintlftry o£ Kimaiir is Dhaulidhlr, and the upper, the Zanskar 
range, while the Great Himalayan range rum across it. 

(3) Kyonthal to Kumaun : Below Kanaur, between the Sutlej and the 
Tons, are four small linguistic regions: Kyonthal, Jubbal, Baghat, and 
Sammur. The city of Simla is the centre of Kyonthal. The highlands 
beyond the Tons are known as Jaur ar-Bawar; amongst the Sub-Himalayan 
valleys below them, that of Dehradun is the most famous, 'dun' meaning 
a valley (Stt. dront).** 

Further east, the whole territory drained by the tributaries of the 
Gangi, from the BhagIrathI to the Pindar, is Garhwal. It contains some of 
our holiest tirthas. The main stream of the Gah^ is not BhagIrathI, but 
Alakanandi, and at each of its junctions with other streams there is a 
Prayaga. Going upstream along this series of Prayagas, one reaches Joshl- 
math in the heart of the Great Himalayan range, where the twin original 
contributaries of the sacred river, Visnugah^ and Dhaullganga, unite 
their crystal waters. At the head of the valley of Visnugahga is situated 
Badarika^rama. 

To the east of Garhwal is Kumaun or Kurmacala. It comprises the 
valleys of the Ramagahga and its tributary, the Kosi, as also the valley 
of the SarayQ which flows into the Kali. Mts. Tri^ula, DQnagtri, and 
NandadevI form its crown. It is a district of picturesque lakes, and through 
it lies the direct route to Mt. Kailasa and the Manasa Lake. 

(4) Nepali The catchment area of the Ghaghra in the Himalayas 
adjoins that of the Gah^, and forms the western one-fourth of the Nepal 
State. It abounds in extensive Sub-Himalayan duns or valleys, famous for 
their fertUity. Its eastern limit is indicated by Mt. Dhaulgiri. From 
Dhaulgiri up to Gosainthan is the catchment area of the Gandak, which 
the Nepalese call Saptagandaki. Like Kumaun, it is adorned by high- 
altitude lakes, the most famous of which is Surya-kunda, at the head of 
the river Tadi or Suryamati. Saptagandaki region has also historical places 
like Palpa and Gorkha, the latter having given its name to the dynasty 
that now rules the State. The various streams of the Ghaghrl and the 
Can^ak have their sources beyond the Himalayas in Ladakh range. In 
the trans-Himalayan valley of the Kall-Gandak is situated the tirtha of 
Muktinatha. 

Beyond Saptagandaki is the valley of Nepal proper with its three 
ancient towns of Kathmandu, Bhatgaon, and Patan. It is the valley of a 
minor river Bagamatl, with its two tributaries, the Vi^numati and the 

MSfkotf^tyo PurSifA, W. 14: V3yu PurSna, 1.36.SS, 1.37.1, 8. 
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Manohara, which effect their junction here. Like Kashmir, it was a lake 
in the Glacial epochs, and is now a plain surrounded by high mountains 
on all sides, but its area is only one>hfth that of Kashmir. It has also its 
high-level silt-platforms, known here as lands. 

The easternmost district of the State of Nepal, up to Mt. Kancanjahgha, 
is Saptakausiki, i.e. the catchment area of the river Kosi. Like the Ghlghi^ 
and the Gandak, the KosT also has its sources beyond the Himalayas, and 
the valleys of its streams lead up to the Tsang province of Tibet, 

(5) The Eastern Section: The Himalayas east of Kancanjahgha are 
drained into the Brahmaputra. And the Great Himalayan range here bends 
a little northward in the manner of the edge of a sword. The valley of the 
Tista, immediately adjoining Saptakausiki to its east, is Sikkim. At its lower 
end is Darjeeling, the Dorje-ling or vajra-dvipa (thunderbolt dodb) of the 
Tibetans. Further east, the valleys of the rivers Torsa (Amochhu), Raidak 
(Chinchhu), Sankosh, and Manas, all originating in the Great Himalayan 
range, make up the State of Bhutan. Through the valley of the Torsa, also 
called Domo (or Chumbi) valley, runs the modern highway to Lhasa and 
Shigartse. The ancient highroads to Tibet ran along the Tri4uli-Gandak 
and the Sun-KosT. 

The v.alley of the easternmost tributary of the Manas is Towang or 
Monyul. Beyond Towang are tribal territories of four Kirata people: 
(1) Akas or Ankas; (2) Dallas; (3) Miris, who inhabit the Subansiri valley, 
and Abors, who dwell along the southern course of the Brahmaputra and 
with Miris form one tribe; and (4) the Mishmis, who live in the valley 
of the Lohit. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER 

The high line of altitude characteristic of the Himalayas comes to a 
close by the river Subansiri. From its east a range of mountains hangs over 
the plain of Assam as it stretches eastwards up to the Lohit. From the east of 
the Liohit valley, an arm of this range extends south-west; this is the Namkiu 
range. The Patkoi Hills and the Naga Hills are an extension of the same 
system, encircling the valley of Assam on three sides. Between the Naga 
Hills of the border and the Khasi Hills of the interior, there is a descent 
marked by the valleys of the rivers Kapili and Dhanasiri. Our border-line 
runs along the spurs of the Namkiu, Patkoi, and Niga ranges, penetrates 
the hills of Manipur to a distance, and then, proceeding along the Lushai 
and Chatagaon (Chittagong) Hills, touches the sea. The Indian language 
and race have penetrated to some extent into the hills of Manipur, Tripura, 
and Chatagaon. 
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THE NORTH WESTERN FRONTIER 

(1) Daradadeia and Bolor : We return to Naiigt Parvata at the 
western end of the Great Himalayas. Going along the crest of the Himalayas 
eastwards, we reach a sudden fall, forty miles before the next eminence, viz. 
Mt. Nunkun. This is Zojila or Zoji Pass,” a great geographical and ethnic 
landmark. It is from here that the Hannuk range, forming the northern 
border of Kashmir, branches off from the Great Himalayas; it is at this point 
again that the south-eastern boundary of the Darada country meets the south¬ 
western boundary of Tibet—^not the political, but the ethnic boundary of 
the Tibetan people. The districts of Ladakh, Zanskar, Rupshu, Hanle, and 
Chumurti, to the east and south-east of this point up to the Sindhu valley, 
were annexed to the Punjab-Kashmir State of the Sikhs by General Zoravar 
Singh in 1835-40, and, since the annexation of the Punjab by the British, 
have remained in the Jammu-Kashmir State. But they have always been and 
still remain Tibetan in race, speech, and culture. Ladakh or Mar-yul (‘butter- 
land’) has been known to Kashmiris as ‘Bud Butun’ or the Great Tibet, and 
2fojila as Bhutta rdstrddhvan^^ (‘the pass leading to the country of Tibet'). 

The Daradas (Dards), on the other hand, are an Indian {^ople, closely 
akin to Kashmiris in race and speech, who have been living to the west and 
north-west of Zojila since the dawn of history. The upper Krsnaganga valley 
at the foot of the Great Himalayas belongs to them, but their settlements 
extend far beyond to the Sindhu valley across the Himalayan and Ladikh 
ranges, and to the Gilgit and Hunza valleys across the Sindhu. It. follows 
that the northern boundaiy' of India does not proceed along the summit 
of the Great Himalayan range beyond Zojila. From that point, the present 
boundary line of the Darada speech goes north-east up to Khaltse, in the 
dodb of the Sindhu and the Shyok, whence it turns westward along the 
Ladakh range. To its north, between the Ladakh and Kailasa ranges, around 
Skardu and the a>nfluence of the Sindhu and the Shyok, is Bolor or BSltl— 
the ‘Lukh Butun’ or Little Tibet of the Kashmiris. Encircling it along its 
southern and western sides, the boundary again turns due north opposite 
the fort of Bunji in the first southern bend of the Sindhu, and crossing the 
river, ascends the Hunza valley, until it strikes the eastern edge of the 
Hindkoh at Taghdumbash Pamir. It then proceeds westwards along the 
Hindkoh to include the valleys of Yasin, Mastuch, and Gilgit. 

Bolor is now Tibetan in speech, but Dardic in race and in social organ¬ 
ization.” The Tibetans occupied it sometime after the eighth century, 
when it was wholly Indian. 

•• ‘La’ in Tibeun means a pass. 

RSjataraAgiifi of Kalhapa, VIIL 2887 

** A. H. Francke, ‘A Language Map of the West Tibet*. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, LXXIIl (1904). Pt. I. pp. S62 ff. 
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The old boundary of Daradade^** then went right into the Shyok 
valley, and mounting Kartkoram Pass descended along the valley of the Sidl 
until it touched TRghdumbtsh PRmtr. The latter is the nseetii^ point of 
three great mountain ranges. The Hindkoh here joins its eastern ec^^e with 
the western edge of the Kartkoram, and from this point the meridional 
range of Sarikol proceeds northwards. 

(2) Western Gandhara, Kashkar, and Kapiia: Parallel to the Sindhu, 
to the west of it, run the rivers Swat (Suvastu), Pahjkort (Gauri), and Klinar, 
tributaries of the river Kabul (Kubht). Their lower valleys form the western 
half of the ancient Gandhtra, with the eastern half lying below Ura^ 
between the Sindhu and the Jhelam. The Darada country and Gandhara 
are thus links between the cis-Sindhu and the trans-Sindhu Indian terri¬ 
tories. The valleys of the Sindhu, Swat, and Pahjkora higher up are called 
Kohistan, and that of the KQnar, Chitral or Kashkar. This may be our 
ancient Karaskara country.’" Just above Chitral, in the Hindkoh range, 
is Dorah Pass. From Dorah westward along the axis of the Hindkoh up to 
Khawak Pass and from the Kunar westward up to the river Alishang, 
bounded towards the south by the river Kabul, is Kahristan, the ancient 
Kapi^, whose capital Kapili was famous in our ancient history since the age 
of Panini. Arab geographers called this country Kaiisistan, i.e. the land of 
Klpi^I, which a popular mistake turned into Kafiristan (the land of infidels). 
The valley of the Alishang’s junction with the Kabul is Lamghan, the 
ancient Lampaka, which was a district of KapiSa. 

(3) The Pamirs and Badakshan: Parallel to the Sarikol, all along its 
eastern course, is another range, Kandar or Kashgar. This system of two¬ 
fold meridional ranges is the axis of the plateau of the Pamirs, and is 
drained eastward into the Tarim and westward into the Oxus. The valleys 
of the various streams of the two rivers, especially of the latter, descending 
in tortuous slopes through picturesque scenery from the top of the Sarikol, 
are known as Pamirs. The eastern boundary of the system is the river Sita 
(Yarkand), and the western, the great northward bend of the Oxus or 
Ab-i-Panja as it is known here. The Sanskrit name of the river, Vahk§u, is 
still retained by many of its streams and valleys, in the forms Waksh and 
Wakhan. 

The Pamirs are inhabited by an Aryan race, the Tajiks, who have held 
their own in spite of centuries' of Hunic, Turkish, and Mongol invasions. 
The language they speak is called Ghalcha. 

** Dardistan is not an old name. It was first c»ined by G. W. Leitner in Ids The 
Languages and Races oj Dardistan (Lahore, 1877). 

■* Jay Chandra Vidyalankar, ‘Raghu’s Line of Conquest aloiw Northern Border’, 

Proceedings of the Sixth All-India Oriental Confererice^ MB-o?: BhiratabhUvu our uske 
SivSsJ, p. 816.' 
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To the west of the Plmlis, in the great bend of the Vahk^u, along the 
northern slopes of the Hindkoh, and »> the east of the river Kundiiz, is the 
country of Badakshan, the ancient Dvyakfa.’* West of it in the same 
system is Balkh, the BakhdhI or Bakhtrl of the ancient Iranians, the VShlika 
ol our own classics. Badakshan is like the Pamirs in natural scenery, and is 
inhabited by the same race. I have shown elsewhere that I^mir-Badakshan 
is the Kamboja janapada of our forefathers,‘‘ who knew the country since 
the later Vedic age. Kamboja-Vahlika is a familiar group in the Mahd- 
bharata and Gandhara-Kamboja in the Pali canon. DvarakI, the ancient 
capital of Kamboja, has been identified with Darwaz in the Pamirs.** Balkh 
or Vahlika, though one of the most ancient Aryan countries, has now 
become Turkish in speech. 

(4) The Afghan Country: From TaghdumMsh Pamir, the Hindkoh 
goes in a south-west direction up to Bamian, west of Kabul. Practically, the 
same range extends westwards as far as Herat, under the names Koh-i-BabS 
and Band-i-Baba. The Hindkoh-Band-i-Baba system is the pivot of the 
Afghan plateau. It is the Uparishaena of the ancient Iranians, the Paropa- 
nisus of the Greeks. Where the Hindkoh joins its shoulders with Koh-i- 
Blba, a great watershed is formed. From this key-point in the Afghan 
plateau the Kabul, the Helmand, the Harirud, and the Kunduz take their 
waters in different directions. 

The Koh-i-Baba throws a number of long ridges towards the south-west, 
which form watersheds between the various streams of the Helmand, and 
between that river and the Farahrud. Within the circuit formed by the 
Uparishaena range and its southern ridges, is Mt. Safed Koh, which also 
extends its two arms in the same direction in the same manner. There is 
a third system of mountains making the south-eastern fringe of the Afghan 
hinterland. The Sulaiman, with the parallel Shinghar range at its back and 
the Toba-Kakar range further west, encloses a large district, forming the 
apex of the triangle of the Afghan plateau. 

The highroad running along the spurs of the Afghan hills, that joins 
Herat to Kandahar and Kandahar to Bolan Pass, marks the south-western 
boundary of the Afghan hinterland. Its eastern boundary goes along the 
spurs of hills until it reaches the north of the S^ed Koh. Its northern 
Imundary is indicated by the northern slopes of the Safed Koh, the upper 
valley of the river Kabul beyond its junction with the Alishang, and of its 

« 

** Moti Chandra, Geographical and economic Studies in the Mahebhdrata: VpSyana 
Parva (Lucknow. 1945), p. w. 

■* Jay Chandra Vidyalankar, 'Raghu’s Line or Conquest along India’s Northern Border*, 
Proceedings of the Sixth All-India Oriental Contererue, m. 102 S.; ehiratahhiLmi our uske 
NivdsX, pp. 297 ff.; Bhiradya Itihds kJ RaparekM, pp. 470 ff. 

•• Moti Chandra, op. at., p. SB. 
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tributary, the Panjshlr, and across the Hindkoh, the northern edge-Une ol 
the plateaus along the slopes of the Band-i-B&h&. 

(5) Kalat and Las Bela : To the south of Bolan Padls are Kalat high¬ 
lands, from whose southern edge the Khirthar and Halir ranges extend 
towards the sea. Within these ranges are the valleys of three parallel rivers 
flowing north to south—the Hab, the Puxtli, and the Hingol. The valley 
of the PurSlI, with its chief city Bela, is called Las Bela. In the valley ,of the 
Hingol is the ancient tirtha Hidgulija,*^ which used to be visited by Hindu 
pilgrims up to the Partition of India. These highlands and valleys are now 
included in the province of Baluchistan. The traditional boundary line of 
our country runs along the western slopes of the Kalat upland and the 
Hingol valley to Ras (cape) Malan, where it strikes the sea. 

THE FIVE ZONES - 

We have surveyed the natural divisions of India from the point of -view 
of the Indian people in their own geographical terms. Our forefathers had 
a system of dividing the country into five zones, and for an ethnic, linguis¬ 
tic, cultural, and even political-historical study of India that classification 
is very useful. The five zones are: Madhyade^ (the Middle Country), Piirva- 
de4a or Pracya (the East), Daksinapatha (the South), Aparanta or Praticya 
(the West), and Uttarapatha or Udicya (the North), Wc find them explained 
in the Dharma-Sutras, in the Buddhist Vinaya, and in the Bhuvanakosa or 
gazetteer section of the Puranas. The pro\ incial distribution of the Maurya 
empire conformed to these zones, and all the digvijayas described by our 
classical poets are arranged on this pattern. 

The five zones are called the five Indies by the Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Chwang (r. a.d. 640), and five sthalas by Raja4ekbara (c. a.d. 900).*' In later 
periods, whenever there were regional States in India maintaining a balance 
of power for a sufficiently long time, they too generally conformed to them. 

According to the Buddhist Vinaya (third century b.c.), Madhyadcia 
extended from Kuruksetra in the west to the town of Kajahgala (Kankjol 
in Santal Parganas) and the river Salila\’ati (the Salai of Chota Nagpur) in 
the east, and from the Himalayas to the river Narmada. Patanjali (c. 170 
B.C.), following ancient Dharma-SUtras, fixes K3lakavana or the Black Forest 
(of Santal Pargana.s) as the eastern limit of Madhyade^a. Later, however, 
this boundary was shifted to PrayUga or to VarSinasi, and Bihar was included 
in the East. On the other hand, the modem Nepalese, with whom madhes 
(Middle Country) and madhesia (an inhabitant of the Middle Country) are 

** Brahmamivarla. PurSf^a (Jivananda, > 1888), Krpfaiannui-hh(n}4‘^, 76.21; DeiJt-Bhigavata 
Purina (Vanaavasi Press, Calcutta), VIII.2&.6. 

*• Op. cU., pp. 98-94. 
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Still terms o£ daily use, include Bihar in the Middle Ck>untTy. The western 
limit of Madhyade^a was, according to Patanjali and the Dharma-Sfitras, 
Vinafana or Adar^a, i.e, the place where the Sarasvati disappears in the 
desert, which is 74*’50'£. RIjaiekhara defines the western countries as those 
to the west of Devasabha, which may be Dewas in Malwa, 22®58'N., 76®6'E. 
Uttai^patha is defined by the same author as the country to the north of 
Prthfidaka, i.c. the modem Pihowa on the Sarasvati, which is 2d®58'N. 
This should roughly mean that the regions to the west of 76‘’E, if they are 
to the north of 30°N, will be included in Uttarapatha. The regions which 
we now call north-western were thus styled as northern by our forefathers. 

In terms of natural divisions, the Madhyadc^ included the regions of 
Theth Hindustan and Avadh (and optionally Bihar) in the North Indian 
plain, along w'ith the contiguous regions to theii south in the central belt. 
That indicates an early contact of Aryan settlers with the northern sertor of 
peninsular India. 


LINGUISTIC REGIONS 

Let us now compare the linguistic regions of India with the natural 
divisions and the zonal grouping, and see if they shed any further light on 
tlic moNcments of peoples in Indian history and their effects on the cultural 
development. The languages of India have been surveyed in another 
article by India’s leading authority on the subject. * 

Like the Middle Zone of ancient geographers, there is a central branch 
of the Indo-Aryan languages, at whose centre again is the Hindi language, 
which belongs to the natural regions of Theth Hindustan and Bundelkhand. 
But the central speech does not go further east to cover the whole Middle 
Zone; it has rather spread to the West Zone regions of Rajasthan and 
Gujarat and to the Nortli Zone regions of East Punjab and the Himalayas 
east of Kashmir The presence of a central speech in Gujarat is explained 
by the traditional account of the migration of the Andhaka-Vrsiii tribe 
under the leadership of Krsiia from Mathura to Gujarat. 

Adjoining Hindi towards east is the mediate branch represented by a 
single language', Kosali.®* It covers the natural regions of Oudh, Baghel- 
khand, and Chattisgarh. It is to be noted that both Hindi and Kosali have 
spread fioni the North Indian plain southwards to adjoining r^ions of the 
central belt, as in the case of the conception of the Middle Country, and 
Kosali has further descended to Chattisgarh or Daksii^ KoiSala. This 

•• This language svas formerly known as Fastem Hindi, but linguists took pains to 
clarify that Western and Eastern Hindi were two separate languages 1 o remove this confusion. 
I proposed in ray article in the first edition of this work that they should lie called Hindi 
and Kosali respectively. The si^gesuon was adopted b> India’s leading linguist Dr Suniii 
Kumar Chatterji 
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indicates an early contact With the central bdt, whidi is confirmed again 
by Paura^ic tradition, wherein Cedi or Bundelkhand is one of the early 
settlements of emigrants from the Mathura region. And a leading authority 
on the aborigines of central India, Dr. Hira JLal, saw in the story of the 
Ramayana an account Kofala Aryans exjpmding to^rds Dak§ina Ko^la. 
He showed that the distances and directions of locaiities as given in Valmiki’s 
R&mdyana indicate Laiika's position at Mt. Amaraka^taka; that lafik& in 
Gondi meant an island as well as a hill-top, and god&ri a river; that the 
sea near LafikS was the reservoir formed by the river Son at the base of 
Amarakai^taka; and that Gonds had a traction that they were descend¬ 
ants of Ravam and the VSnaras were the Oraons or Vraons.*' This is 
indeed the most objective rational intexpretation of the Ramayana story. 
And as for South Kofala’s contact with North Ko4ala, it seems to go back 
to the Eocene epoch when^the North Indian sea had split up into two 
gulfs—a Sind gulf running from Cutch by way of Sind and Punjab to the 
borders of Nepal, and an Assam-Burma gulf—and in between the two a 
featureless rocky waste extended from the Vindhyas towards Oudh. Maybe, 
the unity of this tract remained conspicuous even after the rise of human 
species and the formation of the Indo-Gangetic plain, and the Gond people, 
after occupying the Vindhyas, spread along this tract up to the borders of 
Oudh, where they are still found, and the Aryan settlers of Oudh, having 
come in contact with them, were led through those contacts southward to 
the end of the Gond land. 

Coming to the linguistic regions of the East and South 2k>nes, we have 
only to notice that they conform in general to natural divisions. Assamiya 
or Assamese is really a dialect of Bengali, but its distinct geograpical posi¬ 
tion has given it the position of a language. If the northern fringe of the 
island-of Ceylon is Tamil speaking, this exception only proves the rule, 
which is best illustrated in the case of Mah&rg^tra. This land of SahySdri 
and its eastern spurs began to take its distinctive shape at the end of the 
Cretaceous and the beginning of the Eocene epoch, through a series of 
volcanic eruptions, which raised its major portion into a 6000 ft. high plateau 
covered with lava. Ages of denudation transformed this into the well-known 
Deccan Trap system, a series of flat-topped hills that are a special feature 
of Sahyadri, and ages of decomposition turned the lava into the famous 
black soil of the Deccan. If this land, which was thus marked out by Nature 
as a unit at the dawn of the Tertiary Age. is also a linguistic unit today, it 
is not because of any organic connection between the Deccan Traps and 

” Hira Lai. ‘Av^hhHindX Print meh Yiiddha' (‘Rbna-RSva^a War in the 

Avadhi-Hindi Regioh’), KoSotsava^SinSrakn-Sa'hgrt^ (‘Lexicon Conunemoration Volume’. 
VSrSuasI. 1929), pp. 15 S. 
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black soil, on the one hand, and the Marathi language, on the other, 
though the natural environment must have produced some effect on the 
language too, but because o£ the simple reason that Indian languages devel* 
oped their distinctive features in the wake of the disposition of tribes who 
spoke them and tribal settlements followed the configuration of the land. 

As to the West Zone, we have already noted how the central speech has 
overflowed into Rajasthan and Gujarat. Sind too has a north-western 
speech ; hence there is no western branch as sucti of Indo-Aryan languages. 
The presence of a North Zone speech in Sind is explained by a Pauranic tradi¬ 
tion, according to which Sindhu and Sauvira were colonized by branches of 
the same tribe from North Punjab, Sindhu meaning the middle Indus valley 
and Sauvira the modem Sind. Rajasthani language covers almost the whole 
of the present State of Rajasthan as also the Malwa sectoi of what is now 
Madhya Pradesh. The social and economic life of Malwa too is closely knit- 
with that of the rest of Rajasthan. This is in complete accord with ancient 
Indian notions of geography, according to which the Pariyatra range extends 
to Malwa. 

Linguists have marked out two languages in the Punjab, Punjabi of the 
East Punjab belonging to the central branch, and Hindki of the West 
Punjab, which, along with Sindhi, makes up the north-western branch of 
Indo-Aryan languages. But Punjabi and Hindki merge in each other so 
imperceptibly that it is difficult to demarcate the boundary, which is 
explained by the presence of Dardic element in both. Thus, for all practical 
purposes, Punjab has one language which its people call Punjabi. Its 
eastern boundary is the Ghaggar (Dreadvati) river, which is joined by the. 
Sarasvatl, and has, throughout history, divided India’s Madhyadc^a from the 
Uttai^patha. To the north, Punjabi-Hindki covers the Sub-Himalayan 
tracts of Kangra, Darvabhisara, and Ura^. Across the Sindhu, it covers 
the old West Gandhara, where its boundary runs along with the Kilpi^I 
(Kafir) language. South of the river Kabul, it marches along the feet of 
Pakhtun Hills with Pashto. It touches Sindhi in its south. 

Sindhi is the language of the province of Sind, as also of the northern 
extension of the Sind plain, known as Kacci Gandav, which juts out like 
a wee^e between the Kalat highlands and the Sulaiimn range. Across the 
Khirthar, the speech of the valley of the Purall, i.e. the State of Las Bela, 
is a dialect of Sindhi, called Lasi, which is met by Balochi along the Hingol, 
the traditional Indian boundary. To the north of Las Bela, the Kalat 
plateau has a Dravidian speech, Brahui, which, like Gondi, has no litera¬ 
ture. Its territory is small, with a sparse }X)pulation, who, being mostly 
nomadic, generally winter in Sind, and have become bilingual. 

Kacci Gandav, Kalat, and Las Bela were placed in the province of 
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Baluchistaa by the British. The real Baloch country, however, lies across 
the Hingol. The Balochs came to this part of Iran irom Kurdistan in the 
eleventh century a.d., and in the sixteenth they migrated further east and 
settled down in numbers on the borders of Sind and Punjab. Cut off from 
their home, they have been gradually absorbed in the autochthonous Sindhis 
and Hindkis. The British imperialists formed the province of Baluchistan, it 
would appear, as a camouflage device to cover up the Pathan territory whidi 
they had annexed during the second Anglo-Afghan war. For, its north¬ 
eastern portion, formed of the districts of Quetta-Pishin,** Zhob, and Loralai, 
was geographically, ethnically, linguistically, and historically a part of the 
Afghan plateau. It is the cradle of the Pathan race and the home of its 
purest stock. Along with the highlands of the former North-West Frontier 
Province, viz. Waziristan, Kurram, Afridi-Tirah, and Mohmand country, 
it has now been aptly named by people as Pakhtunistan. 

This'brings us to the consideration of the Pakhto (or Pashto) region, 
the land of the Pakhtuns or Pathans. They are among the most ancient 
peoples of India, having been mentioned as Pakthas’’* along with the iSivas 
or Sivis (iSibis), a people of the S. W. Punjab, among the ten tribes that 
opposed the passage of the Rg-Vedic king Sudas on the Ravi. The Pathans 
still know Sibi, a small town at the base of the Bolan Pass, which is reminis¬ 
cent of the 5ivis, to be their traditional southern boundary. Aparitas or 
Afridls are -mentioned in the Paumnic Bhuvanakoia section as a people of 
the North Zone of India.®® We have a fresco in Cave XVII at Ajanta, 
wherein Buddha is shown preaching to his northern disciples; on one side 
are the Sakas W'earing their tigrakhauda (conical caps) and curidar pyjamas, 
and on the other, the Pathans wearing their salvars, the most suitable dress 
for the rugged Pathan country, ensuring freedom of movement in ascent 
and descent as well as protection from cold. The old northern boundary 
of the Pakhtuns was Mt. Safed Koh; but some of their tribes like Mohmands 
and Yusufzais crossed the river Kabul in the sixteenth century a.d. and 
settled in Swat and adjacent territory. 

The Pakhto region, however, is only about half of the Afghan land, 
being its southern and eastern portion. The derivation of the name 
'Afghan’ has not been definitely determined; we find it used in the 
^nskritized form 'Avagana* by Varahamihira in the sixth century a.d.®^ 
The Afghans include people other than the Pathans, chief among them 

*■ ‘Quetta* is the anglicised form of ‘KofS’, popular Hindki abbreviation of $21 KSf. the 
original name of the place, which used to be inscrioed at its railway station up to World War 1. 

«J?g-Fedo. VII.18.7. 

** VSyu PurSfM, 1.45.115; MSrkar)^4^a FurSna, LVI1.S6. Jay Chandra Vidyalankar, 
BhSratttbnUmi aur Alike Nivasi, p. 228. 

*’ BThatsamhil& (Ed. Sudhakar Dvivedi. VirSuasT, 1925), XI.61, XVI.S7; Jay Chandra 
Vidyalankar, Bhiraiabhami aur uske NivSa, p. 229. 
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being Tajiks. They speak either Ghalcha or a dialect of Persian known as 
A%l^*Parsi» and the Pathans call them Parsiwlns. To a Pathao, A%hani* 
Stan is the land of Pathans and Parsiwans. 

The A%hans as a race are a link between India and Iran, and so is their 
country. In history, however, they have been connected more with India than 
with Iran. From the time of Alexandar to that of the Arab invaders of the 
seventh-eighth centuries, every foreigner who came here has referred to the 
crest of the Hindkoh and the middle valley of the Helmand as the bound¬ 
aries of India. Whenever a Greek ruler of Balkh or a Parthian chief of the 
lower Helmand valley extended his dominion to the south or east of these 
border lines, he invariably inscribed his coins with Prakrit legends. After 
Sind had succumbed to the Arabs, Afghanistan continued to roll back their 
invasions until the Khilafat itself broke into pieces. It was during this 
period that the Afghan scholar Viradeva, hailing from Nagarahara, Le. 
modern Ningiahar, a small tract to the south of Lam{^ka or Lamghan in 
the valley of the Kabul, between the river and the sours of the Safed Koh, 
was invited by King Devapala (c. a.o. 810-51) of Eihar-Bengal to serve as 
the head of the Nalanda mahdvihara, where Devapala's Sanskrit inscription 
has been found. Late in the medieval period, groups of Pathan people 
migrated to and established colonics in the Indian mainland, and some of 
their leaders acquired kingdoms. This movement started in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when a Pathan from Sibi became chief of Multan in 1440 
and Bahlul Lodi took Delhi in 1451 with the help of Jasrath Khokar, the 
ruler of N.-W. Punjab. It came to a close in the eighteenth century with 
the settlement of Rohillas in Rohilkhand. During this period, the Afghans 
gave India one of her best rulers in the whole record of her history, 
viz. Sher Shah. Pathans put up a stiff fight first against the Moguls and 
then against the British, when these invaded India. For this reason, both 
of them gave the Pathans a bad name in India, from the propaganda effects 
of which Indian intelligentzia has not as yet fully recovered. 

The Kapi^a or Kafiristan region of the present State of Afghanistan, 
along with Chitral, Daradadesa, and Kashmir makes one linguistic and 
ethnic group. 

From the eastern border of Kashmir to that of the State of Nepal, 
the whole Himalayan region has one language, known as Pahari, its 
dialects between the Ravi and the Yamuna being grouped as Western 
Pahari, those from the Yamuna to the Kali as Middle Pahari, and those in 
Nepal State as Eastern Pahari or Parbatiya. Only the last one is developing 
a literature and being used for education and administration. 

The learned author of the article on ‘Linguistic Survey of India' in 
this volume has drawn attention to a peculiar phenomenon, viz. that the 
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intelligentzia of the regions of Kosali, BUiari, Rajasthani, and Middle 
Pahari have adopted Hindi as their language for education and culture. 
Historically this may be explained first as due to these regions having for 
long, or during recent period, remained under the political infiuence of 
The^ Hindustan. Ko4aU and Bihar formal parts the Madhyadefo 
along with it. Secondly, it has been due to the underdevelopment of 
modem Indian languages. Their rise about the tenth century a.d. 
synchronized with the stagnation of our political, social, and cultural life, 
with the result that their literatures grew in a narrow range. Up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, none of the modern Indian 
languages, except Assamese and Marathi, had any prose literature worth the 
name. With the new renaissance of our time this situation is changing, and 
there are signs that people of th(»e linguistic regions too are beginning to 
assert themselves in their own mother-tongues. ^ 

UNCUISTIC REGIONS. IN CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
That with the re-awakening of Indian people after a long slumber, the 
linguistic communities which, as we have seen, had been the historical units 
through which the group life of people found expre^ion, should assert 
themselves again, was quite natural. The Swadeshi Movement of 1905, 
which convulsed the whole of India, was touched off by the British attempt 
to divide the Bengali community. In a real democracy the language of the 
people has to be the vehicle of highest education and administration. The 
renascent Indian nationalism, therefore, set up as its ideal a federation of 
unilingual States of India, and demanded r^orms accordingly. All the 
Indian languages have a common alphabet, all of them draw upon the mine 
of Sanskrit for their scientific terminology whenever they fail to find a 
suitable word in colloquial speech for expressing a new idea, and literatures 
of ail have grown in an atmosphere of common ideology. These are to be 
the sure foundations of Indian unity in a federation of homogeneous 
unilingual States. 
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LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA: LANGUAGES AND SCRIPTS 


I 

T he population of India as a single geographical and cultural unit, 
now divided into the two separate States of India and Pakistan, forms 
one-fifth of the entire population of the world, and presents, at first sight, 
a bewildering variety of cultures, which have come to India throughout 
the fifty to sixty centuries of her long history. The meticulous and all- 
inclusivc classification of the languages and dialects current in India and 
Burma (which, until 1937, was politically a part of India), as given in the 
Linguistic Survey of India,' shows a total number of 179 languages and 
.544 dialects.* These figures arc staggering indeed for any single country 
or State claiming to be a nation, but they are to be taken with some caution 
and reservation. For instance, of the above numbers, 116 are small tribal 
speeches which mostly belong to Burma. Then, again, the consideration 
of dialects is irrelevant when we mention the languages to which 
they belong, tor it is the great literary languages that really matter. There 
are, of course, some minor languages and dialects, which are either inde¬ 
pendent speeches confined to a particular primitive group, which in almost 
all cases affiliate themselves to some big language, or speeches spread over 
vast tracts of the country, which may have some restricted literary life, 
remaining under the shadow of some connected speecn, which claims the 
public and official homage of all. The position of these spoken languages 
of a wide prevalence, sometimes over an entire province, is like that of 
Provencal or Celtic Breton in France, which have no locus standi before 
French. 


MAIN LITERARY LANGUAGES OF INDIA: THEIR CLASSIFICATION 
Considering these matters, it will be seen that India has only the 
following fifteen great literary languages: (1) Hindi and (2) Urdu, which 
are but two styles of the same Hindustani speech, employing two totally 
different scripts and borrowing words from two different sources, (3) 
Bengali, (4) Assamese, (.5) Oriya, (6) Marathi, (7) Gujarati, (8) Sindhi, 


^ The linguistic survey oi India carried out under Government auspices by G. A. 
Grierson (1903-f7). 

* The 1951 census gives a mtal number of 845 languages and dialects spoken in iMia of 
which 6S ate non-lndian. 
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(9) Punjabi, (10) Kashmiri, (11) Nepali, (12) Telugu, (18) Kannada, (14) 
Tamil, and (15) Malayalam. The various aboriginal speeches current in 
the jungles and hills of the Himalayas, and of eastern, central, and southern 
India, like Newari, Khasi, Garo, Gond, Santali, Maler, Kota, Toda, etc., 
as well as those wide-spread and partially cultivated languages, in some 
cases spoken by millions, like Maithili, Chattisgarhi, Braja-bhakha, Marwari, 
etc., all find in one or the other of the above fifteen their accepted literary 
form. Fifteen languages for a population of about 437 millions (1951) is 
not a proposition that should frighten anyone. 

These languages, however, fall under the following two distinct main 
families, and a knowledge of one in a particular family makes the study 
or acquirement of another in the same family easier: (1) the Indo-Aryan 
or Indo-European or, briefly, Aryan, and (2) tlravidian. Between them, 
they account for the languages of over 90 per cent of the population of 
India. There are also two other families which embrace some of the rather 
restricted primitive or aboriginal speeches: (1) Kol or Austric or Nisada 
and (2) Sino-Tibetan or Mongoloid or Kirata. Whereas the Aryan languages 
are spoken by 73 per cent of the total population of India and Dravidian 
by 20 per cent, the languages of the Ni^da group account for about 1*3 per 
cent and the Kirtta group for only 0*85 per cent. 

. The present-day languages of India, belonging to these four families, 
have descended from one or the other of these four distinct and original 
source speeches, which may be described as the root language or the primi¬ 
tive or mother speech for that speech family. Thus, we have Aryan 
languages like Bengali and Marathi which at the present day are hardly 
mutually intelligible, except for some common inherited words and forms 
and for their largely borrowed vocabulary from Sanskrit; but both of these 
ultimately go back to a single speech, the Old Indo-Aryan Vedic language, 
from which both have developed in the course of twenty centuries. The 
Dravidian speeches, similarly, go back to a common Dravidian which may 
be called Trimitive Dravidian*, and which was probably an undivided 
speech abcut 2000 b.c. The Austric or NisSda dialects are similarly mani¬ 
festations of a common archetype; and the Kirata speeches of the present 
day can* be reduced, if not to a single proto-Sino-Tibetan, at least to a 
group of closely a>nneaed dialects belonging to the same Sino-Tibetan 
family. 

Before proceeding to reconstruct the linguistic history of India, it will 
be necessary to take stock of the existing languages as they are on the face 
of the country, not only the great litesrary languages enumerated above, but 
also the genetically connected speeches and the various aboriginal or 
primitive speeches. It would be best to make a general survey of the 
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various speeches of India, family by family, and give also indications of 
more close or intimate groupings within the family.* 

I.- THE ARYAN LANGUAGES* 

(A) North-Western Group: (1) Hindki or Lahnda or Western Punjabi, 

; (2) Sindhi (with Kachhi), 4. 

(B) Central Group: (3) Hindi proper or Western Hindi (including 
*Vemacular Hindustani’, Khari-boli, with its two literary forms High-Hindi 
and Urdu, and Bangaru; and Braja-bhakha (Braja-bhasa), Kanauji, and 
Bundeli), *41 ; (4) Punjabi or Eastern Punjabi, 15^; (5) Rajasthani* 
Gujarati, consisting of (a) Gujarati, 11; (b) Rajasthani dialects, 14; and 
(c) Bhili dialects, 2. 

(C) East-Central (Mediate) Group: (6) Kosali or Eastern Hindi 
(Awadhi, Baghcli, and Chattisgarhi), *22]^. 

(D) Eastern Group: (7) Oriya, 11; (8) Bengali, 53|; (9) Assamese, 
2; (10) the Bihari speeches, *37, viz. (a) Maithili, *10; (b) Magahi, *6^; 
and (c) Bhojpuriya, *20|. (The Halbi speech current in Bastar District in 
Madhya Pradesh is usually connected with Marathi, but it would appear 
to be a separate member of the Eastern Group.) 

(E) Northern or Pahari Group: (11) Eastern Pahari or Nepali, 6; 
(12) Central Pahari, including Garhwali and Kumauni, *1 ; and (13) 
Western Pahari dialects, 2. 

(F) Southern Group: (14) Marathi, 21 (with Konkani, *1|). 

DARDIC SPEECHES 

The above Indo-Aryan languages and dialects all go back to the 
speech of the period of the Rg-Veda as their ultimate source. Side by 
side with these, there is another group of Aryan speeches which is slightly 
different from the Vedic. These are the Dardic speeches like Kashmiri, 
Shina, Bashgali, Pashai, Wai-ala, etc. The ancient Aryan speech, the 
source of both the Vedic and the Avestic languages, modified itself into • 
three distinct groups: (1) Indo-Aryan, which came into India and devel¬ 
oped there; (2) Iranian, the form it took up in Iran; and (3) Dardic (or 

* For facility of classification and to maintain the proportion of different language 
groups, the figures Quoted in this article for the nunil)er of people speaking diff^ent lan¬ 
guages are taken dtner from the 1931 census for undivided India or from the Linguistic 
Survey estimates, which are mainly based upon the 1921 census data. The latest figures, 
acooraing to the 1951 census, for the different languages, as far as they are available, are 
given in the Appendix, at the end of this chapter. 

* The figure after the name of a language or dialect indicates the approximate number 
of millions speaking it. An asterisk indicates Linguistic Survey estimates. The disagree¬ 
ment of the total of these figuivs with 257 millions as the number of Aryan speakers for 1931 
is due to the non-inclusion of Iranian and Dardic speeches in the list given here, which is 
for Indo-Aryan only, and as, in cases of disagreement between the Census figures and the 
Survey estimates, the latter have, in some cases, been given preference. 
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Pi^ca), current in the extreme north-west frontier of India, among tribes 
which until recently resisted Islam of their Afghan and Iranian neighbours^ 
and hence were known as kafirs. Within the frontiers of India, there are 
a number of Iranian speeches current—^for example, Pashto in the North- 
West Frontier Province as well as in Eastern A%hanistan and Baluchistan ; 
Balochi in Baluchistan and Sind; and Kohistani in the north-western 
frontier within a limited area. A great many scholars hold the view that 
the Dardic speeches should be regarded as a group or sub-branch of Indo- 
Aryan itself and not as an independent branch under Aryan (i.e. Indo- 
Iranian). But the present writer thinks, with the late Sir George Grierson, 
who first put the Dardic languages on the map,*-that the Dardic languages 
should, be recognized separately, since they show characteristics which 
partake of the nature of both Indo-Aryan and Indo-Iranian, though, 
geographically, they belong more to India than Iran,* and from ancient 
times have come under the influence of Sanskrit. Thus among the Chitralis 
their supreme deity is Im-ra, which is the Sanskrit word ‘Yama-raja’; and 
one is occasionally startled by a good many words retaining almost 
unchanged their original Vcdic or Sanskrit forms among the tribesmen of 
the north-west. Numerically, the most important Dardic dialects are Shina 
(68,000) and Kashmiri (1,500,000). Kashmir very early came to be affiliated 
to the cultural world of Sanskritic India, and distinguished itself for its 
Sanskrit learning. Both Sanskrit and Kashmiri languages were formerly 
written in the Sarada character, a form of Indian writing which now survives 
in Gurumukhi of the Punjab and which resembles Devana^ri very closely. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Kashmiris were largely 
(inverted to Islam, and subsequently they accepted the Persian script. 
There is a little literature in Kashmiri. 

EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN INDO ARYAN LANGUAGES 
The Old Indo-Aryan speech, represented by the language of the 
Rg-Veda, in its various closely related dialects, was brought into India 
by the invading ‘Aryans* sometime during the second half of the second 
millennium b.c. It spread eastward from the Punjab into the Gah^ 
valley; and by 600 b.c., it established itself over the greater part of North 
India, from eastern Afghanistan to Bengal. In the process of its expansion, 
it was largely adopted by the conquered or the culturally influenced pre- 
Aryan peoples speaking dialects of the Dravidian, Nisada, and Kiiata groups. 
Through both normal development and the influence of the languages of 
the pre-Aryan peoples on it, the Aryan speech underwent a rapid modifica¬ 
tion ; and by 600 b.c., particularly in the eastern GafigS valley, which was 
farthest away from the Aryan nidus in northern Punjab, it entered into 
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the second phase of its history, the 'Middle Indo-Aryan’ f^base, which 
continued right down to about aj>. 1000, when the present 'New lndo> 
Aryan* phase came into being. 

In the Middle Indo-Aryan phase, represented by Pali, the old Prakrits 
of the earliest inscriptions, and the various later Prkkrit dialects found in 
the Jaina and other literature, in the Sanskrit drama, as well as in the 
Apabhramia or the literary speech which became very prominent after 
AJ). 800, we note a gradual decay of sounds and forms of Old Indo-Aryan. 
The elaborate inflexional system of the Old Indo-Aryan speech came to 
be progressively simplifled in Middle Indo-Aryan, and further modifica¬ 
tions took place in New Indo-Aryan. In the Old Indo-Aryan period, there 
were tribal dialects which, with the expansion of the Aryan tribes in the 
east and south, became established regional forms of a single undivided 
Aryan speech. By 700 b.c., three such regional forms are specifically 
mentioned in the Brahmana literature: (1) Udicya or Northern, which 
denoted the form spoken in North-West Punjab ; (2) Madhyadeiiya or 'the 
Mid-land* speech, as current in the tracts corresponding to eastern Punjab 
and western U.P.; and (3) Pracya or Eastern, under which came the dialects 
of the present-day Oudh, eastern U.P., and Bihar. There was probably 
a fourth dialect group, the Daksiijiatya or Southern, which was spreading by 
way of southern Rajputana and Malwa towards Deccan. These regional 
dialect groups of 700 b.c. became transformed into various Prakrit speeches 
of the middle of the first millennium a.d., speeches which took their names 
from the areas where they were current. For example, Saurasen! owes its 
name to Surasena (western U.P. and eastern Punjab); Magadhl, to 
Magadha (Bihar)—this Magadh! spread into Bengal, Assam, and Orissa; 
and Ardha-Magadhi, to the territory between these two. We know of other 
regional Prakrits and Apabhramfos like Avanti (Malwa), TakkI.(North 
Punjab), Kekaya (West Punjab), VrScada (Sind), Gaudi (North Bengal), 
Au^I (Orissa), etc. From these regional dialects of the Prakrit periai 
have come into being, through the various local Apabhraih^as, the present- 
day Indo-Aryan languages and dialects. It will be convenient to consider 
these in order of affiliation, beginning from the north-west. 

The regional Prakrits of the north-west fall into three groups: those 
of western Punjab, those of Sind, and those of central and eastern Punjab. 
The western Punjab dialects now form a group known as Hindki and 
Lahnda. They did not develop any literary form, although a few books 
were written in various forms of Western Punjabi, particularly notable 
being the Janamsakhi of the Sikhs, and there is a small literature of songs 
and ballads in them. The speakers of Western Punjabi arc now quite 
content to use for literature the much better cultivated Eastern Punjabi, or 
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the Urdu form of the great Hindi speech current in the Gahg^ valley. 
Eastern Punjabi is largely cultivated by the Sikhs who use the Gurumukhi 
script for it, but both Hindi and Urdu are so strong in the Punjab that 
the local dialects have only a secondary existence. Punjabis, with a love 
for their provincial speech, use the Perso-Arabic script, if they are Musliitis, 
and Devanagari, if they are Hindus. There is quite a good volume of 
literature in print in the Punjabi language in all the three scripts. Sindhi 
has an independent existence with some literature. Till the end of the 
nineteenth century, Sindhi was written indifferently in an Indian alphabet 
related to the Sarada of Kashmir, or in a modified form of Persian alphabet, 
and sometimes in Gurumukhi, but later, mainly at the instance of Persian- 
knowing Hindu officials of the early British regime in Sind, quite an 
elaborate alphabet of Perso-Arabic origin was adopted for Sindhi. Sindhis 
who have migrated to India after the Independence are progressively adopt¬ 
ing Devanagari script for Sindhi. 

East of Punjab, the great Hindi or Western Hindi speech extends 
right up to central Uttar Pradesh. It has the following six dialects: In 
the east, there are Kanauji, Braja-bhakha, and Bundeli; and in the west, 
Khari-boli of Delhi, Bangaru or Jatu to the west and north of Delhi, and 
Vernacular Hindustani in Rohilkhand and Meerut subdivisions of Uttar 
Pradesh and in the contiguous tracts of eastern Punjab. The Khari-boli, 
the standard speech of Delhi, is the basis of the great literary language and 
lingua franca of North India, which has taken up various names and forms, 
as Hindi, Hindustani (or Hindusthani), Urdu, and Dakni. When written 
in the Devanagari character and showing a preference for indigenous and 
Sanskrit words, the language is known as Hindi; and Hindus in North 
India, from the Punjab to the border of Bengal, and in Central India have 
accepted this Hindi as their language of literature and of public life. Urdu 
is the Muslim form of this Hindi language which employs the Persian script, 
and has cultivated an Arabic and Persian vocabulary, excluding, as far as 
practicable, all Sanskrit and indigenous words. Hindustani is the basic 
speech underlying both Hindi and Urdu, and in this sense, it is now the- 
official language of India (though called Hindi), side by side with, and 
gradually replacing, English. But in practice, Hindustani means only a 
form of Urdu with just a smaller admixture of Persian and Arabic words 
and only an occasional employment of a Sanskrit vocable. 

The Hindi speech, in its native Hindi form or Muslim Urdu form, now 
dominates the Indian scene. From the Punjab to the frontiers of Bengal 
and right down to the Deccan, people speaking a dozen of the various 
Aryan languages and dialects have now accepted this Hindi (or its Uzdu 
form) as their literary language and call themselves ‘Hindi speakers*. Thus 
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millions of people, speaking at home the various dialects of Pimjabi (both 
Eastern and Western), of Rajasthani (in Rajasthan and Malwa), of Kosali, 
or certain hill dialects (like Garhwali and Kumauni), and the Bihari 
dialects, do not usually study or cultivate their language, except to a very 
limited extent, but seek to express themselves through Hindi or Urdu. 
In this way, although Western Hindi proper is current among only 41 
millions as their mother-tongue or home-language, the two literary forms 
of Khari-boli, or popular Hindusthani, claim the homage of over 140 
millions of people. Besides, being the language of the central part of the 
country, and having been connected for two centuries with the centralized 
Mogul administration with its seat at Delhi, Hindi has spread, over the 
greater parr of Aryan India without any propaganda, and some 260 millions 
of Indo-Aryan speakers in India find their most natural lingua franca in it. 
Looked at from these aspects, Hindi can claim to be the third great language 
of the modem world, coming after North Chinese and English. Since 
speakers of a dozen languages have thus accepted Hindi with its new status, 
die earlier literatures in these different North Indian dialects have now all 
been grouped within Hindi literature. Early Hindi literature is thus made 
to include not only the literary productions in the genuine Hindi or Western 
Hindi dialects, like Braja-bhakha, Bundeli, and Khari-boli, as well as Dakni 
(the Western Hindi and Punjabi dialects vdiich were established in the 
Deccan by the Muslim conquerors from Delhi and Punjab areas from the 
fourteenth century onwards), but also the literatures of Early Punjabi, of 
Awadhi (which belongs to the Kosala group of speeches), of Bhojpuri and 
Maithili (which are the languages of the Bihari group), of Marwari and 
other Rajasthani dialects (as, for example, in the poems of Mirabai of 
Chitore), etc. 

Contiguous to the Punjabi and Hindi areas is the tract of Rajasthan, 
Malwa, and Gujarat. Here, a number of dialects are spoken, such as 
Marwari in its various forms, Dhundhari or Jaypuri, Mewari, and Malavi. 
There is a little literature in Jaypuri. Closely connected with the Marwari 
form of Rajasthani is Gujarati. Up to a.d. 1600, Marwari and Gujarati 
formed virtually one language; but the people of Gujarat cultivated their 
own speech and made it an important literary language of modern India. 
The Marwaris developed a new literary speech known as Dingal, but, 
gradually, along with die speakers of other forms of Rajasthani and Malavi, 
they came under the spell of Braja-bhakha and Hindi, and have accepted 
Hindi as their literary language. At present, some enthusiasm is seen in 
favour of reviving Marwari as a new literary form of Rajasthani, as a 
language for Rajasthan. The dialects of BhUi and Khandeshi are connected 
with Rajasthani, and these are not cultivated. Khandeshi is much mixed 
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up with Marathi. In Cutdi, the local dialect is a form of Sindhi, but the 
upper classes cultivate Gujarati. One form dt Rajasthani is found in the 
Punjab and Kashmir among tribes known as the Gujars» descended from 
the ancient Gurjaras, who are semi-nomadic herdsmen and shepherds. 
Another form of Rajaslhani-Gujarati, knoVn as Saurastri, is the language 
of a considerable community of weavers and tradesmen settled in the Telugu 
and Tamil lands of the South; these Saurastri speakers are now trying to 
revive and establish their dialect for literary purposes. 

East of the Western Hindi area, we have the tract of Eastern Hindi 
dialects for which a better name is Kossdi. These include Awadhi or 
Baiswari, the language of Awadh (or Kosala, to give its ancient name), 
Bagheli or Baghelkhandi, and Chattisgarhi of eastern Madhya Pradesh (the 
ancient Dak$ina Kosala or Mahi-Kosala). Kosali, in its Awadhi form, has 
given to India one of her greatest medieval poets and religious men, 
namely, Tulasidasa, regarded as one of the supreme poets in Hindi, taking 
Hindi in its wider, all-inclusive sense. 

Further to the east, we have the Eastern or Magadhan dialects, all of 
which are believed to have sprung ultimately from the Magadhi Prakrit. 
These Magadhan dialects fall into three groups: (a) Western (Bhojpuri and 
Sadani or Chota-Nagpuri); (b) Central (Maithili of North Bihar and Magahi 
of South Bihar, i.e. Patna, Gaya, and Hamribagh Districts); and (c) Eastern 
(Assame^, Bengali, and Oriya). While the speakers of the Western and 
Central groups have now accepted Hindi as their liteiary language, and 
are studying and cultivating it, the three Eastern Magadhan speeches have 
each developed the status of an independent language. Of these, Bengali 
has an importance which requires more than a passing mention. It is 
current among more than 53 million people, and is a highly developed and 
subtle language, with a rich literature. It is able to express ancient and 
modem thought with ease and elegance. The nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries produced an array of brilliant writers in Bengali, who made it 
the foremost language in India, and Rabindranath Tagore, unquestionably 
one of the greatest literary figures of the world, employed Bengali in his 
writings and only latterly English. Assamese is spoken by some 2 millions 
only, and is very closely related to Bengali—^in fact. Old Assamese and 
Old Bengali formed practically one language. But because Assam remained 
a Hindu State almost all through, and was the meeting ground of the 
Mongoloid peoples and the Aryans, Asamese has had an independent 
history, with its remarkable Burahjis or historical literature and its literature 
of Vaisiiava inspiration initiated by the great Ankara Deva and others in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Oriya also resembles Bengali very 
much, but its written character, which has deviated largely from the common 
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alf^bet used in early times throughout the whole of eastern India 
(eastern Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Nepal, Assam, Bengal, suid Onssa) from the 
fifteenth century onwards, makes it look different from its immediate sisters. 
Its Hterature is expressive of the history and culture of Orissa as a Hindu 
kingdom, whidi maintained its independence against the Mohammedan 
rulers of Bengal and the Deccan up to the second half of the sixteenth 
century. 

There now remain two other groups of the New Indo-Aryan languages 
to be considered. We have in the North the Himalayan or Pahari group, 
in three sub-groups: (a) Western Himalayan, consisting of a large numb^ 
of small dialects like Chameali, Kului, Sirmauri, Jaunsari, Kiunthali, 
Mandeali, etc., speakers of which are all taking to Hindi as their literary 
language; (h) Central Himalayan, consisting of the two speeches, Garhwali 
and Kumauni, now equally giving their allegiance to Hindi; and 
(c) Eastern Himalayan, consisting of Gorkhali or Parbatiya or Nepali, the 
official language of Nepal. It was established by the Gurkhas in Nepal, 
and it flourishes as an independent language, though allied to Hindi. 

In the South, we have a group represented by Marathi (its standard form 
being the language of Poona), with a well-developed literature, Konkani 
of Goa and the Bombay coast, which is virtually a form of Marathi (the 
Goanese dialect of it employing the Roman character and the Portuguese 
way of spelling), and Halba (an uncultivated dialect, much mixed with 
Chattisgarhi and Oriya, current in the Bastar region in Madhya Pradesh). 

There are two other branches of the New Indo-Aryan speeches current 
outside India. One is Sinhalese, spoken by some two-thirds of the people 
of Ceylon, with its offshoot, Maldivan, the language of the Maidive Islands. 
Sinhalese appears to have been taken to the island by the Indian emigrants 
from Kathiawar and South Sind, as far back as the sixth century b.c., 
according to one early tradition. Then there is the group of Gipsy dialects 
found in Persia, Armenia, Palestine, and all over Europe. These have a 
literature of folk-songs, but otherwise they have not been much cultivated. 
They are descended from a Prakrit speech from north-western India, which 
spresul out during the closing centuries of the first millennium b.c. Their 
agreement with Hindi and other New Indo-Aryan languages is remarkable. 

II. THE ORAVroiAN LANGUAGES 

It is lather surprising that the Dravidian languages, which are current 
among about 70 million people, have not developed a common medium or 
linking language among themselves, like Hindi among the speakers of 
Aryan. In ancient and medieval times, Sanskrit, and sometimes the 
Prakrits, formed this inter-lingual link. At, the present day, Hindi is widely 
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understood in the South, but the sjnread of English in the urban areas of 
Dravidian India is quite remarkable. 

Of the Dravidian languages, Telugu, with 26 millions, is spoken by the 
largest number. It is a mellifluous language, and it has been described as 
*the Italian of the East’. Its literary history commences from the tenth 
century a.d. Kannada is a language with a long history, although it is 
spoken by a little over 10 millions. Its oldest specimens are in the form 
of a few sentences spoken by some Indian characters in a Greek drama, 
manuscript fragments of which, dating from the second century a.d., have 
been found in Egypt. There is a series of inscriptions in Kannada dating 
from the sixth century a.d., and its literature commences from the ninth. 
The language discloses two stages in its history—^the Old or Early Kannada 
(Pale-gannada or Hale-gannada) and Middle and Modem Kannada (Hosa- 
ganna^). 

Tamil, current among some 23 to 24 millions in India, Ceylon, and 
abroad, is, in a way, the representative Dravidian speech, in that it has 
preserved the spirit of the Dravidian in a purer form than the other speeches 
of the same family. Genuine Dravidian roots and words have been very 
largely preserved in Tamil; it was not influenced by Sanskrit to the same 
extent as Telugu, Kannada, and Malayalam were. Yet, it has a large Aryan 
clement, though Sanskrit words are not generally preserved in their correct 
form, owing to the peculiar phonetic system of Tamil.* Not a few words 
considered pure Dravidian are really transformed Sanskrit words. Tamil 
has the oldest and the most independent type of literature among the Dravi¬ 
dian languages, and the beginnings of this literature go back to the centuries 
round about the birth of Christ, although Tamil orthography and the fixing 
or standardization of the Old Tamil (Cen-Tamiz) took place only some 
centuries later. In originality and extent, and in reflecting the pre-Aryan 
Dravidian culture of the South, Old Tamil literature is remarkable. The 
early Tamil religious literature, as in the devotional songs and poems of the 
sittar {siddhas) or Nayanmafs, i.e. Saiva saints, and of the Azhvars (Alvars) 
or Vaisnava devotees, forms one of the greatest and most precious records in 
the domain of Indian spiritual experience. Malayalam, spoken by some 9 
millions, is really an offshoot of Old Tamil, and it started as an independent 
language only from the fifteenth century. More than its elder sister Tamil 
and the other Dravidian languages, Malayalam favours pure Sanskrit words. 
It has a very vigorous literary life. 

The other Dravidian languages of India are uncultivated speeches which 
never developed an advanced literary life, as the peoples speaking them were 

* It would be difficult to smt Sanskrit 'sahasnm* (one thousand) in Tamil 'ayiram' 
(sa/iasramssahastramssSnramataytram); sneha in ney ; or Kniia in Kiruttipan. 
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backward. Among these* we have Tula (152i000) allied to Kannada* Kodagu 
(45*000) of Coorg, and Toda (600) near Ootacamund in the South, besides 
a few others; the great Gondi dialect of North Deccan current among nearly 
two million people, but split up through the spread of Hindi dialects* 
Marathi* and Telugu within Gondi territory; Kui or Kandh (586,000) in 
Orissa; Kurukh or Oraon (1,038,000) in Chota Nagpur; Maler or Malpahan 
(71*000) in the Rajmahal Hills; and Brahui (207,000) in Baluchistan, which 
has come to be influenced by Balochi* Persian, and Sindhi. The ultimate 
passing away of these uncultivated Dravidian languages appears to be 
inevitable. 


III. THE AUSTRIC LANGUAGES 

The Austric languages are now spoken by some 5 million people in 
central and eastern India classed as Adivasis or aboriginals. The original 
Austric language, believed to have taken form in India, falls into two great 
groups: (1) Austro-Asiatic and (2) Austro-Nesian. At the present day, they 
are current from central India through Burma, Indo-China, Malaya, and the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, right through to the Eastern Pacific, 
Hawaii Islands, and New Zealand. Phe Austric languages in India, like 
most other Austric speeches prevailing on the continent of Asia in the south¬ 
east, are of the Austro-Asiatic branch. They belong largely to the Kol or 
Munda group, of which the most important are Santali, Mundari, Ho, 
Birhor, Bhumij, Kurku, Sahara, and Gadaba. Besides, we have Nicobarese, 
spoken by about 10,000 people in the Nicobar Islands; and Khasi in Assam, 
spoken by some 234,000, which is related immediately to the Mon-Khmer 
gproup, current in Burma, Indo-China, and Malaya. 

The Santals represent the largest group of Austro-Asiatic speakers in 
India, numbering between 2 5 and 3 millions, and are the largest single 
aboriginal gioup in the Indian body politic. They are scattered over Chota 
Nagpur and Biiiar, Orissa, western and northern Bengal, and Assam, with 
a few solid blocks only in the Santal Parganas. They have a remarkable 
literature of folk-tales and songs, but as their solidarity has been split up, 
they are forced to learn local languages like Bengali, Oriya, the Bihari 
dialects, and Assamese, and ultimately their merging into Aryan-speaking 
neighbours is inevitable, unless a strong national or cultural movement, 
aided by the governments, is fostered. The same may be said of the Mundas 
(650,000), speaking Mundari with their centre at Ranchi, the Hos in Singh- 
bhum (450,000), and of the other lesser tribes mentioned above. At one 
time, these Austric-speaking or NisSida tribes extended over the whole of 
North India, prpbably from Kashmir right up to Burma, and they spread 
further to the south and east; they were also to be found in South India. 
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But now we find just a few islands of Austric speedi in central and eastern 
India and in the southern slopes of the Himalaya, in and to the west of 
Nepali where a few Mongoloid dialects that have supplanted the Austric 
dialects show some characteristics of the latter. 

IV. THE MONGOLOID LANGUAGES 

We come finally to the Mongoloids of India, the KirSltas, a people resem¬ 
bling in their features the well-known ‘Mongol’ peoples of Central, North, 
and Western Asia—those speaking the Sino-Tibetan, Ural-Altaic, and Hyper¬ 
borean languages, like the Chinese, the Siamese, the Burmese, and the 
Tibetans, on the one hand, and the Turks, the Mongols, the Manchus, and 
peoples like the Koreans, the Japanese, the Kamchadals, etc., on the other. 
It seems likely that, from at least the beginning of the first millennium b.c., 
Kirita tribes, infiltrating themselves from the east through Assan^, occupied 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas as far west as the Punjab, and gradually 
spread to the plains of North Bihar and North Bengal, and also to East 
]^ngal and Assam. The Newars in Nepal quite early adopted an Indian 
alphabet, although they retained their own Tibeto-Burman language. They 
preserved the Sanskrit literature of Mahayana Buddhism, and built up a 
great art on foundations received from Bengal and Bihar. 1'he Bodos, 
another important tribe of the Indo-Mongoloids, at one time occupied the 
whole of North and East Bengal* and the Brahmaputra valley. Now their 
language has been split up and is in fragments, while as a people they have 
laigely merged into the Bengali and Assamese speakers. 

At the present day, the Kirata speeches in India can be classified into 
the following groups: (1) the Bodo group, represented by the Tipras of 
Tripura State, the Garos, the Dimasa or Kachharis, and various small groups 
like the Chutias, the Rabhas, the Meches, and the Koches in Assam and 
North Bengal. The Christian missionaries have sought to preserve Garo, 
but the other forms of Bodo speech are feist disappearing. (2) The Naga 
group, which is closely related to the Bodo, is confined to less than one lakh 
of people, and has nearly a score of dialects which are frequently mutually 
unintelligible, so that Assamese, in some places, forms a lingua franca among 
the Nagas. (3) The Kuki-Chin languages, spoken in the area south of the 
Naga Hills, the most important of which is Manipuri or Meithei, the official 
language of the State of Manipur, which is now current among about 4 
lakhs of people. It is written in Bengali characters, and there is a growing 
literature in it. It may be noted here that Khasi, the next important non- 
Aryan language in East India, although spoken by a Kir3ta people, is really 
a speech of the Austric family. (4) Mikir, spoken in the region to the south 
of the Brahmaputra between the Khasi and Naga Hills, is closely allied to 
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Ni^ and Kuki<Chin. (5) The North Assam group, spoken by small tribes 
in the Himalayan slopes north of the Brahmaputra, like Abor, Miri, Aka, and 
Dafla, as well as Mishmi. (6) The various dialects of Sikkim, Daijeding, 
and Nepal, among which the only cultivated speeches are Newari of Nepal 
and Lepcha of Sikkim and Darjeeling areas. These are gradually yidUlhag 
before the Nepali. (7) Besides the above, Bhutanese and Sikkimese in the 
east and the language of Lahoul and Ladakh in the west are really forms of 
Tibetan, which have been brought to India by Tibetan immigrants in recent 
centuries. 

Over and above the languages belonging to the above four families, we 
have to mention the Bunishaski or Khazuna language, spoken by some 26,000 
people in Hunza and Nagyr, north of Kashmir. It stands by itself, and no 
connection with any other speech family, current within India or outside, 
has been established with this language, though its connection with the 
Caucasic Georgian or Gresinin has been su^ested. Burushaski is somehow 
holding its own, but as the people speaking it have accepted Islam, it is 
now coming more and more under the influence of Persian and other Iranian 
languages which are dominant in that area. 

OTHER FOREIGN LANGUAGES CURRENT IN INDIA 
In any consideration of the languages of India, we should not omit 
Persian, Arabic, and English. Although these languages are not native to 
the country, yet they have been studied by hundreds and thousands of Indians 
for centuries as languages of culture and religion, administration and 
education. Arabic and Persian are what have been regarded as ‘Islamic’ 
languages, and English, for the last century and a half at least, in addition 
to its being the language of administration, has been the medium for the 
progressive modernization of the Indian mind. With the restriction of the 
power of Islam in India, Persian and Arabic are losing their former pre¬ 
eminence, and, the emergence of India as an independent country will, 
perhaps, make the use of English much more restricted, Persian exerted a 
trenlendous influence upon its cousin speeches in North India during the 
last 600 years, and Arabic had some indirect influence, mainly in the matter 
of vocabulary, through Persian. English has b^en, similarly, influencing 
all the languages of India, not only as to vocabulary in administration and 
science, but also in idiom and syntax. 

THE SPEaAL POSITION OF SANSKRIT 

We may conclude this brief survey of the languages in India with a 
lefdrence to the special position that Sanskrit occupies in the history and 
culture of India. Ever since the formation of the Hindu or Indian people, 
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centuries before Christ, the Sandirit language became inextricably United 
up with this people as the repository and expression ol their life and thought. 
Taking a sober view of Hindu antiquity, Sanskrit has served the Indian 
people for more than three thousand years. From the Vedas onwards right 
down to the present age, the San^rit tradition in the Indian scene has 
remained uninterrupted; and in spite of the evil days on which Sanskrit, 
like aU purely intellectual and cultural studies, has fallen, the Sanskrit 
tradition still continues to be efiEective within its own sphere. 

In considering Sanskrit, we have to note two great facts so far as the 
present-day India is concerned. Firstly, Sanskrit has been, and still con¬ 
tinue to be, the one great unifying fsutor for the people of India. India is a 
multiracial and a polyglot country, and in spite of a basic Indianism which 
embrace all, there is a bewildering diversity (though in non-essentials) in the 
spiritual approach of the Indian peoples. But the basic character of India, 
her gret all India background, her Indianism, her Bhdrata-dharma, or 
Bhdrata-yana, is linked up with Sanskrit. 

There are over a dozen important languages now current among the 
people of India, some of which are spoken by millions and millions of people. 
On the basis of languages as one of the fundamentals of nationalism, partic¬ 
ularly of the modem type, it would have been quite easy and just in the 
nature of things for the people of India to have split up into a number of 
distinct nations, each with its own language. But transcending the diver¬ 
sity of language is the cultural unity which is shared in by all the various 
linguistic communities of India through Sanskrit. With the development of 
Prakrits on the one hand and the use of the Dravidian languages for'litera¬ 
ture on the other, and particularly with the strong feeling for their regional 
languages which is now becoming so very evident in the Indian scene in 
recent years, especially after Independence, certain fissiparous tendencies, 
jeopardizing the unity of India as a single cultural and political unit, are 
coming to the surface as a most disturbing thing in Indian life and politics. 
Sanskrit and Sanskrit alone can effectively meet this danger as it has created 
a single Indian culture and civilization. The primary importance of Sandcrit 
in not only maintaining, but also strengthening Indian cultural and political 
unity is comparable to the rdle which the Chinese system of writing plays in 
keeping intact the cultural and political unity of China, for China is, as 
much as India, a land of many languages which are generally incorrectly 
described as dialects. 

Apart from this very vital matter, Sanskrit is a great treasure-house for 
all Indian literary languages to draw their words of higher culture from. 
Modem Indian literary languages, whether Aryan or Dravidian, are no longer 
'building languages’, i.e. they do not create new words with their own native 
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elements. With Sanskrit in the background and being nurtured in the 
bosom of Sanskrit, they have all become 'borrowing languages*. Any word 
in a Sanskrit book or in the Sanskrit dictionary is a prc^pective Bengali or 
Telugu, Marathi or Malayalam word. The much-need^ development of 
scientific and technological vocabulary will mean a greater and still greater 
place for Sanskrit in modem Indian intelleaual and cultural life. Further, 
Sanskrit, though it is not a spoken language of any region or group of people, 
as other regional languages are, is widely understood and is still used in 
speeches on special occasions and in conferences, as well as in religio* 
philosophical discussions in orthodox circles. There are a considerable 
number of people who can read and write Sanskrit with ease, and many of 
them speak it fluently. There are also a few Sanskrit journals, and works 
continue to be produced in Sanskrit. Thus, Sanskrit is a still dynamic, 
current language. These and many other weighty reasons will make the 
place of Sanskrit so very vital in India, a place which far transcends in 
extent and depth that of Greek and Latin for Europe. 

The r61e of Sanskrit in the lands of Greater India is also well known. 
About A.D. 500, if a man could speak Sanskrit, thanks to Bi^hmaigiism 
and Buddhism being spread over half of Asia, he could easily make his 
way from Western Asia, through India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Indo- 
China right down through the islands of Indonesia, on the one hand, and 
from Tibet and China to Korea and Japan, on the other. The Sanskrit 
leaven has been very potent not only in all these lands, i.e. Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, Laos, Champa, Malaya, Sumatra, Java, and Bali, but also in other 
important cultural areas of Asia, viz. China with Korea and Japan. In the 
eastern Arab world and also in Iran, Afghanistan, and Central Asia, 
during the early centuries of the development of Islamic culture, Sanskrit 
had an important r61e to play. The discovery of Sanskrit by Europe, since 
the great announcement of Sir William Jones in 1786, in the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, of its affinity to European languages, has brought in a revolution 
in our approach to the study of the origin and history of the human race 
by rehabilitating the primitive Indo-European world and all its remifications. 
This is a matter, however, which takes us beyond the immediate scope of a 
consideration of the languages of India. 

However, it is clear that Sanskrit has still a great and dynamic part to 
play both in the national as well as international fields, and if recognized as 
the national language for India and developed on modem lines may yet 
serve as a language of culture and science, at least to India, Farther India, 
and other South-East Asian countries which were at one time under the 
sway of Sanskrit. 
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II 

WRITING IN INDIA: INDIAN ALBHABETS 

The art of writing goes back to a very ancient time in India, but although 
there are many specimens of writing, beginning from prehistoric times, we 
are not in a position to utilize them, as these have stUl remained a sealed 
book to us. Leaving aside the various marks on pottery and on implements 
which have been found in the prehistoric remains in the Deccan and South 
India, and also certain problematic inscriptions in eastern part of central 
India, which may or may not be real writing, we may say that a system of 
writing was current already among the people who built up the prehistoric 
Indus valley civilization of Mohenjo-daro and HarappS. Among the most 
characteristic remains of this ancient civilization of India are quite a large 
number of inscribed seals, on which a few letters of an unknown script occur. 
The various signs that occur on seals available so far have been listed, and 
certain conclusions have been arrived at about the likely character or nature 
of this writing. But, unfortunately, the absence of a bilingual text has 
prevented any effective decipherment of the seals so far. 

From Mohenjo-daro and HarappSl (c. 2500-1500 b.c.) to the Maurya 
period (about 300 b.c.) is a big jump; yet we have no vestiges of writing 
in between. In the pre-A4okan and Aiokan inscriptions, we find a fully 
developed system of writing, in which the Aryan dialects, then current in 
North India, are found to be written. This script, named Brahm!,* is 
a full and perfectly legible alphabet, and it is the oldest alphabet that we 
can associate with the Aryan languages of India. Of course, the language 
used in old inscriptions (of Maurya times) in this script is mainly forms of 
Middle Indo-Aryan or Prakrit, and only in a few comparatively later speci¬ 
mens (e.g. the Ghosundi stone inscription of about the second half of the 
first century b.c., the Ayodhya stone inscription of Dhanadeva of about 
the first century a.d., and the Junagad rock inscription of Rudradaman of 
the secx>nd century a.d.), do we find Sanskrit used. But, as a matter of fact, 
this Brahmi alphabet, which was current in about a.d. 300 throughout the 
greater part of India, was employed to write not only the Prakrit vernaculars 
of the period, but also Sanskrit, including the Vedic, as wc can quite reason¬ 
ably presume. This Brihmi script is the national alphabet of India, the 
unbroken development of which we find from about 300 b.c. down to our 
day. 

* The name 'BrShmi* was applied to the script rather arbitrarily; nevertheless, it seems 
to be correct. The name 'figures in a very early list of alphabets currrat in India whi^ is 
l^ven in the Lalitavistara, a very old biography of the Buddha. 
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There is another alphabet found in use in India in the Maurya period 
and for some subsequent centuries; this is the Khaio$(hi script' This 
script was confined to the north-west of India, and it differed from the 
Brfthmi in some important respects. Br^mi was written from left to rig^t 
(it is supposed originally it was written in the boustrophedon style), while 
Kharo$^i writing went from right to left Then, again, Kharo$thi did not 
indicate the long vowels. However, both of them did not write the vowels 
in full when they came after the consonants. The shapes of the letten in 
the two scripts were in the same style—they were very simple ; but while the 
Brthnu letters stood straight, the Kharo$(hi ones were slightly slanted. 

The Kharos(hi script never took root in the Indian soil, although it 
had a flourishing time in writing Indian dialects throughout the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Province, and was taken to Khotan by the Indian 
colonists who settled there in the third century b.c. By third century, 
Kharosthi may be said to have become extinct in India although it con¬ 
tinued for another two centuries in Khotan. 

The Brahml script, however, has lived on, and the various modem 
scripts of India, including those of a number of lands of Greater India, are 
only derivatives of it. Thus the Devanagaii, the Bengali-Assamese-Maithili- 
Newari-Oriya, the Sarada-Gummukhi, the Kaithi-Gujarati, the Telugu- 
Kannada, and the Tamil-Malayalam-Grantha-Sinhalese, as also the Tibetan, 
the Mon-Burmese, the Cambodian-Siamese, the Javanese-Balinese, and a 
number of allied scripts in Indonesia—all these are transformations of the 
Brihnd script. 

Thanks to the labours of the last three generations of epigraphists, the 
history of the development of Brahmi within and outside India is quite 
dear. But the origin of Brahmi as a script is as yet unsolved. The knowl¬ 
edge of Brahmi as a script was lost to India, because successive generations 
of people were fomiliar with the later or more modem phases of it, as 
curient in their times, and nobody studied the andent documents. It was 
to the (iedit of an English scholar, James Prinsep, that we are now enabled 
to read fluently the Brahmi script. Prinsep, in 1837, first read the Bifihmi 
script, and in this he received help from bilingual coins of the Greek rulers 
of north-western India, in which their names and tides were given in both 


* TtM «»"««■ 'KluiD^tht’ is looked upon as being derived from the Sanskrit words 'Utera* 
(tm) and ‘ostha' (lip), because the letters had a fancied resemblance to the lips of an ass. 
Thu is the traditional view. Sylvain Livi, however, suggested that the word really came 
bom khara and ustra (camel)—which gave in Prakrit kharoitha and karotfha, meaning 'the 
script of the of the ass and camel', i.e. the Punjab and North-West Frontier, where 
animaU predominate as beasts of burdra. A third interpreution is that the 
word ^kharosthr is d^ved from the Semitic word ^kharosheth\ whidi means ‘writing’, and 
that this acnot is an Indian modification of a Semitic (Syrian) system of writing which was 
^y p^oitin the Achaeminian empire in those early centuries. 
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Greek letters and in Prakrit in BiShm! letters. He achieved a great ejugra- 
phic triumph wtien he gave the first reading o£ the edicts dE Aioka written 
in Br3Lhm!. A similar method, in the case of some Maurya inscriptions* 
which gave virtually the same text in slightly differing dialects in Brahml 
and Kharo^thl* has enabled us to read the latter. 

ORIGIN OF THE BRAHMl SCRIPT 

When European scholars first tackled Brihmi, they gradually formed 
the opinion that it was a derivative ultimately of the ancient Phoenician 
alphabet of about 1200 b.c., which came either in a northern form directly 
into India, or in a southern form as it had developed in South Arabia. It 
was suggested by them that there was no system of writing known to ancient 
Indians, whether Aryan or pre-Aryan, and that Indian merchants who went 
for trade to Mesopotamia and South Arabia got the idea of writing from the 
Semitic peoples of these lands and applied it to the writing of Prakrit dialects 
and Sanskrit; and this could have only taken place by 500 b.c., giving us 
finally the finished Brahmi alphabet of the Maurya times. A certain 
similarity between the shapes of the Brahmi letters and those of the oldest 
Phoenician alphabet, both standing for the same or similar sounds, gave 
considerable support to this theory. 

But the discovery of the Mohenjo-daro writing has called for a revision 
of the view that India was indebted to the Semitic world for her script. It 
has been found that quite a number of symbols occurring in the Mohenjo- 
daro writing have resemblance to the letters of the Brahmi alphabet. More¬ 
over, the Brfihmi principle of tagging on the vowel signs to the consonant 
letters seems also to have been in use in the Mohenjo-daro script. We can 
distinguish several stages in the evolution of this old and prehistoric Sind- 
Punjab writing—a pictorial and hieroglyphic, a syllabic, and then a much 
more simplified linear form which was probably alphabetical. 

It is exceedingly likely that the Brahmi alphabet is just a modification 
of the Sind-Punjab script in its later phase. This Sind-Punjab script was in 
a flourishing stage before the Aryans came, that is, before c. 1500 b.c. The 
Aryans, probably, had no system of writing of their own, although they had 
occasion to come in touch with this great invention of civilization in Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia. After they settled down on the soil of India, a 
modified form of the late Sind-Punjab script was in all likelihood adopted 
to write the Aryan language, which was at that time a kind of late Vedic 
Sanskrit. This adoption would appear to have taken place by c. 1000 B.C.* 
which alone made possible the compilation of the mass of Vedic literature, 
so long current orally, into four written compilations, the four Vedas, which 
Knna Dvaii^yana Vy3sa is traditionally said to have accomplished. VySsa 
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was an older contemporary of the heroes of the MahSbhSrata; and the 
MadiSbldbrata war, according to Paigiter and H. G. Raychaudhuri, who 
followed quite different methods in working out the date, took place in the 
middle of the tenth century b.c., so that we would not be wrong in assuming 
that a proto-Billhm! was established by c. 900 b.c., and this became the 
finished Brihml of c. 300 b.c. Even in Maurya Brahmi, we find the script 
still hesitating in certain matters and not fully established as a system of 
writing—^it did not know how to indicate properly double and conjunct 
consonants. The perfection of the Brahmi alphabet as a worthy me^um 
for Sanskrit, with its scientific and accurate orthography, would appear to 
have taken place as late as the early centuries of the Christian era. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRAHMI SCRIPT 

The subsequent history of the Brahmi, throughout the centuries, is a 
specialized subject of study, and we can give here only the broad lines of 
its development. About 200 b.c., there was a pan-Indian unity in script 
through the use of Brahmi, barring, of course, the North-West which ordi¬ 
narily, though not entirely, used Kharosthi. South India used a form of 
Brthmi in which the inherent ‘a’ of the consonants was indicated by a 
special mark. Brahmi was gradually changed to the Kusana scripts of the 
first and second centuries a.d. ; and under the Gupta emperors, it developed 
two styles, one monumental, used in cutting inscriptions, and the other 
cursive or written, used in writing on palm-leaf, birch-bark, or leather. 
Differentiation between the North and the South slowly crept in; and 
whenever there was want of a centralized administration, local varieties of 
the BiShmi script began to assert themselves, giving rise to regional forms 
of the same alphabet. In the early centuries of the Christian era, cursive 
or manuscript Brahmi was taken to Central Asia, and was employed to write 
new languages like Old Ehotanese and Tokharian (or Kuchean). It also 
passed on to Indo-China and Indonesia, where it was at first employed to 
write Sanskrit, and then its use was extended to local languages like Javanese, 
Malay, Balinese, Achenese Battak, and some of the Filipino speeches in 
Indonesia; Cham Khmer and Siamese in Indo-China; and Mon, Pyu, and 
Burmese in Burma. 

During the time of Harsavardhana, there was, on the whole, a unity 
of script, at least for the whole of North India, the script then used (Siddha- 
mitfka) representing the final phase of an undivided Brahmi in North India. 
It is this script which the Chinese, Koreans, and Japanese still use for 
writing Sanskrit, as also in occasional inscriptions, names, and bija-mantras. 
After the death of Harsa, the script gradually took three pronounced regional 
forms in North India: (1) farads or North-Western, (2) Sri Har^ or South- 
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We 3 tem and West Midland, and (3) Ku^ila or Eastern. The ^Srada form 
tvas used in Kashmir, and early medieval Kashmir manuscripts in Sansluit 
are in this script. This ^radi script was virtually abandoned by the 
Kashmir people, when large masses of them were converted to Islam in the 
fifteenth century, and the little knowledge of S&radfi, which was never put 
in type, is confined to the Kashmir Bifihmanas, who, too, at the present 
day, commonly use Devanagaii for Sanskrit. A number of local scripts 
allied to Saradii were in use in the Western Himalayan Hindu States, like 
Landa (among the hanias of the Punjab and Sind), Takki or Takri, 
Chameali, etc. The Gurumukhi character, in which the Sikhs write 
Punjabi, is based on Saradi, but it is profoundly modified by Devanagaii. 

The Sri Har^ type developed in Gujarat, Rajasthan, and western U.P. 
This has given us the Devanagaii of modem times, which was made the 
pan-Indian script for Sanskrit in the last century, and has come into great 
prominence as the representative modem script of India. An abbreviated 
form of Devanagaii, known as Kaithi, is in use in Bihar and U.P., and a 
similar form of simplified Devanagari has become the current Gujarati 
script. Marathi was formerly written in the Modi script, originally a 
Deccan modification of the Brahml, but during the last 150 years Deva- 
nfigarl virtually replaced it, Devanagari being known as Btla-bodha in the 
Marathi-speaking tracts. 

The Kutila form of late Brahml was current in eastern U.P., Bihar, 
Nepal, Assam, Bengal, and Orissa. The Devanagari script has virtually 
replaced it in eastern U.P., Bihar, and Nepal, although the Maithili form 
of Kutila and the Newari form are still lingering. Bengali, Assamese, and 
Maithili formed practically one script, and a development of it is Oriya. 

In the Deccan and South India, we note two other main groups: One 
is the Telugu-Kannada group, Telugu and Kannada forming practically 
two styles of the same form of the Deccan Brahmi. The other group is 
the Tamil-Malayalam-Grantha. The Tamil language became very much 
simplified in its phonetics by about a.d. 500, and those who were responsible 
for the grammatical and the linguistic study of Tamil at that time simplified 
the current alphabet for Tamil. Thus we have the peculiar character of 
the Tamil writing which ignores the second, third, and fourth letters of 
each varga and has no sibilant proper. But the full Brahmi alphabet con¬ 
tinued to be used for writing Sanskrit by the Tamil people, and this forms 
the Grantha script. Malayalam belongs to the same Tamil-Grantha group. 
The current Sinhalese alphabet is derived from the Grantha as taken to the 
island by the Tamilians. 

Two other modifications of the Indian alphabet may be mentioned for 
the sake of the completion of our survey. One is the Lepcha or Rong, 
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already put in type by the Christian missionaries, and it is used to write the 
Lepcha language in Darjeeling and Sikkim. It is believed to be a modified 
form of the Tibetan, which itself originated from India in the seventh 
century a.d. from the alphabet current in Kashmir. The other is the old 
Manipuri alphabet. This has now fallen into disuse, being replaced by the 
Bengali script, as the letters of the old Manipuri script are complicated. Its 
exact affiliation is not clear. The Ahoms, a Sino-Tibetan tribe allied to 
the Shans and Siamese, brought their own alphabet from Burma (a modi¬ 
fication of South Indian Brahml) when they came to Assam in 1228. They 
retained the alphabet for some centuries, but now their language and the 
alphabet are both dead, as the Ahoms have merged among the Aryan¬ 
speaking Assamese people. 

Besides the above scripts derived from Brahml, the Perso-Arabic script 
is employed in India to write Urdu as well as Kashmiri and Sindhi, and the 
Roman script has been applied for writing a variety of tribal dialects. 


APPENDIX 

1951 CENSUS FIGURES FOR INDIA 

The population of undivided India in 1931 was 338 millions, and in 
1951 it was about 438 millions (362 for India and 76 for Pakistan). The 
numbers of speakers of different Indian languages in 1951 were as follows: 

I. SPEAKERS OF PRINCIPAL INDIAN LANGUAGES ENUMERATED 
IN THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

(a) Indo-Aryan: Hindi, Urdu, Hindustani, and Punjabi, 149,944,311 ;• 
Marathi 27,049,522; Bengali 25,121,674; Gujarati 16,310,771 ; Oriya 
13,153,909 ; Assamese 4.988,226 ; Sanskrit 555. 

(b) Dravidian: Telugu 32,999,916; Tamil 26,546,764; Kannada 
14,471,764; Malayalam 13,380,109. 

n. LANGUAGES OR DIALECTS WITH SPEAKERS NUMBERING A LAKH OR OVER 

(a) Indo-Aryan: Marwari 4,514,737; Mewari 2,014,874; Dhundhari 
or Jaipur! 1,588,069 ; Bagri 926,029 ; Chattisgarhi 902,908 ; Malvi 866,895 ; 
Harauti 815,859; Sindhi 745,434; Rajasthani 645,001 ; Konkani 639,020 ,* 
Kumauni 571,401; Garhwali 484,261 ; Ajmeri 463,161 ; Nepali 421,688 ; 


*This figure really includes speakers of Maiihili, Magahi, Bhojpuri, and Kosali in iu 
various forms; Garhwali, Kumauni, and other Himalayan speeches; and Rajasthani, who have 
an been included here under ‘Hindi’ speakers. 
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Halbi 264,912: Nimari 180,696; Braj-bhakha 177,847; Saumhtri 124,486; 
Mewati 111,083; Khatria 110,592; Nimadi 110,577. 

(b) Dravidian: Tulu 787,624. 

(c) Austric: Bhumij 101,508. 

(d) Mongoloid: Tripura 129,379. 

m. TRIBAL LANGUAGES OR DIALECTS WITH SPEAKERS NUMBERING 

A LAKH OR OVER 

(a) Indo-Aryan: Bhili 1,160,299; Lambadi 628,166; Vagdi 516,991; 
Banjari or Labhani 332,317 ; Bhilali 264,289. 

(Jb) Dravidian: Gondi 1,232,886; Oraon 644,042; Kondh 280,561; 
Kui 206.509; Paraja (Parji) 146,938 ; Maria 140,583 ; Koya 137,358. 

(c) Austric: Santali 2,811,578; Ho 599,876; Mundari, Munda, etc. 
585,211 ; Savara 256,259 ; Khasi 230,982 ; Korku 170,607. 

(d) Mongoloid: Meithei (Manipuri) 485,787 ; Garo 239,816; Boro 
Bodo 166,447; Lushei 163,600; Mikir 130,746. 

IV. OTHER INDIAN LANGUAGES OR DIALECTS WITH SPEAKERS 
NUMBERING LESS THAN A LAKH 
Total number of languages or dialects 720 

Number of speakers 2,860,974 

V. PRINCIPAL NON-INDIAN LANGUAGE SPEAKERS 
English 171,742; Persian 11,814; Chinese (mostly Cantonese) 9,214; 
Arabic 7,914; Portuguese 6,652; Burmese 3,955 ; Tibetan 2,494; French 
1,929; German 1,665; Hebrew 1,209; Malayan 703; Italian 685 ; 
Sinhalese 561. 

Note: The figures for Kashmir, Nepal, and Pakistan are not included 
in the %ures given above. In 1955 the population of Nepal, mainly 
speaking Nepali and Newari, was 8,600,000. The population of Jammu 
and Kashmir was estimated at 4,410,000 in 1951, of whom about 1*5 million 
speak Kashmiri, about 1 million speak Dogri in Jammu, and of the rest 
some speak Ladakhi, Balti, and forms of Tibetan, besides various speeches 
of the Dardic family, like Shina and "Kafir’ dialects. The population 
figures (in round numbers) for various divisions of Pakistan in 1951 were 
as follows: Baluchistan (mainly Balochi and Brahui) 1,174,000 ; East Bengal 
(Bengali) 42,0(K),000; Karachi (mainly Punjabi and Sindhi, with Urdu as 
official language) 1,126,000; N.W.F.P, and frontier regions and States 
(Pashto and the various dialects of Lahnda or Hindki) 5,900,000; Punjab 
(Punjabi, with Urdu as official language) 18,828,000; Bahawalpur (Punjabi) 
1,823,000; Sind and Khairpur (Sindhi) 4,928,000. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM DIFFERENT LANGUAGE- 

CULTURE GROUPS 

T he Indian population is the product o£ an intimate miscegenation of 
a number of diverse races in their various ramihoitLons, each of these 
races and some of their ramifications preserving a separate language and 
the culture connected with it. These peoples all came from outside, and 
the cultural milieux in which they had developed outside India naturally 
differed from each other owing to the original diversity of the racial, geo¬ 
graphical, and economic backgrounds. But within this subcontinent, a 
more or less uniform economic background prevailed, and through fusion 
of blood the approximation to a common economic and cultural life was 
frcilitated. The inevitable result was the gradual transformation of the 
people, originally with diverse mentalities and attitudes, into a singular and 
uniform type—^particularly after the establishment of Brahmanical 
Hinduism, when a single type of ideology came to be ^nerally accepted. 
We are, at present, conscious of a common Indianness of outlook and 
attitude, although it would be very hard to define or characterize it. 
Sir Herbert Risley, who was a leading authority on Indian anthro> 
pology, admitted the existence of a ‘certain underlying uniformity of 
life from the Himalayas to the Cape Comorin’, and of a 'general Indian 
personality’. 


UNITY OF INDIAN CULTURE 

On the physical plane, leaving aside extreme types like a fair Kashmir 
Brahmana with the ‘Aryan’ type of physical build, or a Gurkha with pro¬ 
nounced Mongoloid features, or an Adivasi from eastern India with dark 
skin and snub nose and the so-called Ni^da or Austric features, the average 
specimens of Indian humanity present a certain Indianness of type, easily 
distinguishable from the Iranian or the Indo-Chinese type. Except where a 
foreign system of clothing has been deliberately adopted, as among the 
people of the Punjab in recent generations, there developed a pan-Indian 
costume par excellence, consisting of three pieces of unsewn doth, one 
wrapped round the waist as a dhoti or loin cloth or sari (adhovdsa, dhotra, or 
Mtika), another as a. cloth for the upper body (uttariya, avavesfani, or 
o4hani), and a third for men to wrap round the head as a turban (ustii^a). 
Foreign influences have largely modified this. But even in the extreme 
north, in the Punjab, in Kashmir, and in Nepal, in spite of the cold dimate, 
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a Bifthmana or a person of the upper castes, when eating formally or 
ceremonially, will discard his everyday trousers and coat, and put on his 
dhoti and uttarlya when he would enter into the sanctum of his dining 
room. 

The foreigners from the north-west, Persian-using Iranians and Turks, 
noticed that, instead of eating their bread or rice with meat, ‘the Hindus 
(Indians) eat grain with grain, and call it dal-rotV {HinduSn ghalla-ra 
ba-ghalla mi-khordand, wa mi-goyand ‘ddl-rotV). The dal-roti (unleavened 
bread and lentils) or ddl-bhdt (rice and lentils) remains symbolic of a pan- 
Indian economic base of life. With a thousand and one provincial differen¬ 
tiations, the basic tone of Indian food is the same: boiled rice or capdtis, 
pulses of lentils, and curry vegetables, with preserves or chutneys and milk 
preparations, like sour milk or rice milk, besides sweets cooked in butter. 
Meat also comes in, but only as a substitute for vegetable relishes, and it is 
not possible, from the nature of the Indian climate and the economic 
situation in India, for meat to be a staple food, as among the Mongols or 
the people of Argentina. 

Food and raiment and other things of material life apart, the peculiar 
cachet of the Indian mind would appear to be connected with certain 
matters which transcend all forms of communal or provincial mentality. 
The unity in diversity, that is so characteristic of Indian civilization, 
presents a harmony of contrasts. This harmony is based on the following: 
a sense of unity of all life as the expression of an unseen Reality, which is 
both immanent and transcendent; a desire for synthesis, to combine 
apparently disconnected or discrepant fragments in life and experience 
in an essential unity; a rigid adherence to the intellect, while seeking 
to harmonize it with emotion; a recognition of the sufferings and sorrows 
of life, which goes hand in hand with an attempt to arrive at the root- 
causes and to remove those sorrows and sufferings; a feeling of sacredness 
of all life, which finds its expression in the negative doctrine of ahirhsa 
or non-injury to all creatures and in the positive one of karuna and maitrl, 
i.e. active compassion and service ; and, above all, a great tolerance for other 
beliefs and points of view. 

Ni^da and Kirata, and Arya and Dravida—^all combined to arrive at 
the above ideology, which suffuses the whole of Indian life and Indian atti¬ 
tude, transcending the original character of the basic language-culture 
groups. It is not possible to state categorically the mental attitude of each 
group. But where there is predominance of the basic element, whether 
Ni§ada or KirSta or Dravida, we may just infer or guess certain special traits, 
certain kinds of emphasis, not prominent elsewhere. 
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THE NEGROIDS 

The oldest people who came to India as a distinct entity were the 
Negroids. They were in the lowest stratum of human culture, and they 
came in the eolithic stage of human civilization, when men were food- 
gatherers and not food-growers. Negroid features are found to be depicted in 
Indian art (both sculpture and painting, e.g. at Ajanta) right down to the 
seventh and eighth centuries. But now such traces are not tX}mmonly found, 
except among the Mongoloid Nagas in Assam, while a handful of N^roids 
are found in South Indian jungles, now speaking Dravidian dialects. It 
is only in the Andaman Islands that full-blooded Negroids, akin to those 
who originally came to India, are found. The actual contribution of the 
Negroid or Negrito in the evolution of the Indian temperament and the 
Indian way of thinking does indeed still remain a matter of speculation. 
Anthropologists have held that, in the material sphere, the Negroids may 
be credited with the invention of the bow (although it may also have been 
invented independently by other races). The cult of the ficus tree, asso¬ 
ciated over the great part of the world with fertility and with the souls of 
the dead, obtains very largely in India, and it may Imve been an inheritance 
from the Negroids. Further, the legend of the path of the dead to paradise, 
guarded by an avenging demon, found in Indonesia and contiguous parts, 
might also have been originally a Negroid belief.' Certain totemistic 
notions ‘ connected with fishes, animals, and plants may similarly have 
originally belonged to the Negroids, and have been handed over to the 
people who have supplanted them. 

THE AUSTRICS 

The Austrics of India are represented by the Kol or Munda peoples 
mainly—the Nisidas of the Vedic times and the Kolia and Bhilla peoples of 
1500 years ago as well as the Sabaras and Pulindas. From these peoples, as 
we find them at the present day, we may form some idea about the mentality 
of the Proto-Australoids. The original Proto-Australoids might have arrived 
in India as food-gatherers, like the Negroids, and might have brought a 
Palaeolithic culture. But on the soil of India, they seem to have gradually 
developed a characteristic culture which included primitive agriculture 
with the digging stick (jhoom cultivation found in Assam and in the hill 
regions of eastern India) and the hoe cultivation (still practised among the 
Newars of Nepal). The later descendants of the Austrics or the various 
Kol peoples show certain definite mental traits which still characterize large 
masses of the Indian people, especially in the north, among whom the 

* Cf. Census of India, 1931: Volume I—India (Report by J. H. Hutton, Delhi, I98S), 
Part 1. p. 44S. 
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Aimric element is {H-edominant. In their dealings with other peoples, 
they are generally passive rather than aggressive, and yet they possess an 
innate energy and doggedness which could wear down outside aggresiive- 
ness. They are apt to receive impressions from outsiders, but they have the 
capacity of assimilating what they receive. They are credulous rather than 
questioning, and imaginativeness makes them superstitious, rather than 
purely poetic. They are gregarious and fond of company in concerted work, 
festivals, and dances. In social behaviour, among sections they permit 
licence within certain limits, and they have a tendency towards amativeness, 
but fidelity in domestic life is also their ideal. A sense of equality pervades 
their social structure more than among many other groups of Indian people." 

It was the malleability of the Austric temper that possibly gave to the 
more energetic and aggressive Dravidians, Aryans, and the mixed Dravido- 
Aryans, as well as the Kiratas, their chance. 

In the opinion of the anthropologists, on the material side, the 
boomerang and the blow-gun, two among the most primitive weapons, were 
of Proto-Australoid origin. Austric imagination combined with totemistic 
notions is, in all likelihood, the basis of that specially Indian literary genre, 
viz. the beast fable. The basis of the Jataka stories, and that of the Panca- 
tantra and Hitopadeia, may reasonably be regarded as going back to the 
Austric world. 

Certain philosophical ideas, in their fundamental conception, also 
appear to be Austric. The kinsmen of the Indian Austrics outside India, 
particularly in Polynesia, have the idea of mana, or the divine essence, 
which permeates individual objects and beings and the whole universe even. 
The later Hindu conception of the Brahman pervading the universe, in 
being both transcendent and immanent, possibly had, as one of its main 
bases, this idea of mana, which can be reasonably expected to have been 
current among the primitive Austrics of India. There is strange agreement 


* The following observations by a very sympathetic student of the aboriginals of Chota 
Nagpur, made about the Orauns (who, although Dravidian-speaking, live in the same cultural 
mih'im as the Austric- or Kol-spcaking Santals, Mundas, and others), are equally applicable 
to the Kol-spcaking Aiistiics as well: ‘A few notes should be added on Uraon (Oraon) 
“character”. To \hc earliest observers, a capacity for cheerful hard work was the most 
notable characteriMic of the Draons ; and a sturdy gaiety, an exultation in bodily physique, 
and a sense of fun arc still their most obvious qualities. These are linked to a funda- 
mental simplicity—a tendency to see an emotion as an action, and not to complicate it by 
postponement or cogitation. An Uraon hardly ever tliinks about himself, and for this reason 
a state of anger is only with diffuulty distinguished from an act of assault. In a aimilar 
way, Uraons dislike doing nothing, and this perhaps explains both the frequency of their 
dancing and the round of visiting which occurs in the slack season of the year. Equally, an 
Uraon dislikes being alone, and he relishes a happy domestic lilc with a jolly wiic, Uirce or 
four children, and a dog. Markets, maniages, and liquor shops are also very popular, 
they bring Uraons together. The final picture is of a kindly simplicity and a smiling 

energy’_ W. G. Archer, The Blue Grove—The Poetry of the Uraons (George Allen & Unwin, 

Lonwn, 1940), p. 19. 
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of the Indian theory of creation’ with those of Polynesians, Maoris, and 
others, which describe the evolution of the material world finom the 
unformed primeval basis of darkness and non-existence. We have also to 
note that the conception of the universe as a gigantic egg (Brahman4^, 
the mystic e^ of the supreme Spirit) as well as the notion of the supreme 
Spirit incarnating Itself (avatara) in animal bodies (Fish, Tortoise, and Boar), 
certain mythological and romantic tales such as that of Satyavati who had a 
Ashy body-odour (matsyagandha), the computation of the days and months 
by the phases of the moon (tithis), all have their analogues among the Poly¬ 
nesian Austrics. It is strange that the Sanskrit woixis for the full moon {raka) 
and the new moon {kuhu) have corresponding words of similar sound in 
the Polynesian Austric languages (Maori, rakau-nuia ; Mangaian, rakau; 
Taihitian, ra'au-mua; and Hawaiian, iVau for full moon night, and 
Marquesan, ku’u for the seventeenth night, the first night of the new moon).’ 
It is more than plausible that the Austric ideas about the soul of man after 
death furnished one of the main bases in the conception of sarhsara or 
transmigration, to which moral and philosophical contents were later added 
in Hinduism. 


THE DRAVIDIANS 

The next language-culture group which arrived on the Indian scene 
was the Dravidian. The Dravidians represented a later, developed form of 
Mediterranean man in his three types, all of whom are supposed to have 
spoken forms of primitive Dravidian speech. Dravida or Dramida, as we 
find it in Sanskrit, is only a modification of a national, racial, or tribal 
name of this people for itself, which was in the Dravidian speech, as current 
in the Deccan during the first half of the first millennium b.c., in the form 
Dramiza. Subsequently, from this word we have in Old Tamil ‘Tamiz’, 
which is the present 'Tamil'.* 

The Dravidian-speaking peoples spread from Iran to India. They 
appear to have been known to the Aryans at first by two names, Disa and 


•Cf. Jjtg Veda, X. 129. 

*Cf. Panchanan Mitra, ‘A Vedic Night of the Moon from Polynesia’, Calcutta Oriental 
Journal, July 1934 ; also Suniti Kumar Chatterii, 'India and Polynesia: Austric Bases of Indian 
Civilization and Thought’ in the BhSrata-Jtaumudi —Studies in Indology in Honour of 
Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji (Allahabad, 1945), pp. 19S-208. 

* An important Mediterranean people of antiquity, the Cretans, called themselvM Termi- 
lai (acoordii^ to Herodotus,' fifth century b.c.) ; and the Lykians of Lycia described them¬ 
selves as Trmmli in their inscriptions, which belong to the same epoch. The word 'Dramiza’ 
became, round about the time of Christ, 'Damiza’, and this was transformed ^ the Sinhalese 
into ‘Damila’ and by the Greeks into ‘Damir* (as in DamirikS, to mean the *ramil country). 
By the middle of first millennium a.d., the Telugus described the Tamilians as Aravalu, whidi 
is explained to mean ‘the speechless people’ (Sanskrit, as'not’-i-rntwe‘sound or voice’); but 
it is more likely that it was just an old Dravidian tribal name; we find a people in South 
Sind named by the Greeks as Arabiui. 
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Dasyu (in Iran, these names changed into Daha and Dahyu). The remains 
of a magnificent city-civilization, as at Harapi^ or Mohenjo-daro, with an 
advanced system of writing, are possibly to be ascribed to them. Some of 
the fundamenul practices in Brahmanical Hinduism, as opposed to Vedism, 
like the worship of Siva and Uml, Vifnu and Sii, and the ideas and practice 
of Yoga philosophy as well as mysticism, appear to have been derived from 
the Dravidian-speaking Mediterranean people settled in India. The Aryans 
themselves were, in their original state, a semi-nomadic people, relying upon 
their flocks and herds more than upon agriculture. They had no cities, but 
only little stockades round the dwelling of their chieftain, where they could 
take refuge with their flocks and herds in case of war, such stockades being 
known as pura or purl (an Aryan word which occurs in Greek as polis). But 
the Dravidians had nagaras, and nagara has been explained as a Dravidian 
word su^esting a city with built houses. In organization and in physical 
vigour, the Aryans were perhaps stronger than the Dravi<^ and Niradas, 
but in material culture, and probably also in emotional quality, the Dravi¬ 
dians were superior to the Aryans, particularly in the domain of art and 
mystic perception. Of art, the Aryans brought to India just a few elements 
which they derived from the Assyrio-Babylonians, among whom they 
sojourned on their way to India. The Rg-Veda, the oldest document in 
Aryan language, already shows sufficient traces of Dravidian and other non- 
Aryan influence. The Vcdic speech contains a good number of non-Aryan 
words, and the development of the cerebral sound in the Indo-Aryan may be 
attributed to the proximity of the Dravidian speech with cerebrals as its 
characteristic sounds. The Dravidian sense of the mystic found its expres¬ 
sion both in their ritual of worship and in their discipline of yoga as a path 
for union with the Divinity, as well as in their desire to keep in constant 
touch with the dead by means of a ceremonial, on which is based the later 
Hindu practice of haddha. 

The Aryan attitude to unseen forces behind life was simple and rather 
primitive. The gods, who were thirty-three in number, occupied certain 
celestial regions. They were not strictly anthropomorphic: they were but 
partly humanized, and they retained a good deal of their original aspect 
as forces of nature. As yet they had no tangible images and symbols. Fire 
was their messenger. The Aryan man killed an ox, a sheep, a goat, or, at 
times, a horse, and offered its meat and fat, together with milk and butter, 
barley-bread (puro^ai), and soma drink, through the fire to his gods. The 
gods were gratified with this offer of food and drink, and in return they 
gave the worshipper what he wanted, viz. wealth, sons, long life, and victory 
over enemies. TTiis was the Aryan ritual of homa or fire-worship, which we 
find all over the Indo-European world. 
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In Strong contrast to this was the rite o£ the pajS, which is now the 
characteristic Hindu ritual o£ worship, and the most common one. This 
was a non-Aryan, and in all likelihood the original Dravidian. ritual. The 
word ‘pajS* and the ritual it denotes are both peculiar to India; they-are 
not found among the kinsmen of the Indian Aryans outside India. The 
nature of the puj& is as follows: The whole universe is filled with the spirit 
of the Divinity. By a magical rite, the supreme Spirit is invoked into some 
special object—an image, a picture, a pot, a {>ebble or piece of stone, 
a branch of a tree, etc. When this ritual, known as pra^a-pratisth&, is 
performed, the itnage or the object becomes a sort of abode of the Divinity, 
temporary or permanent. The image or symbol is then treated like an 
honoured guest. Water, flowers, leaves of certain plants, fruits and grain, 
and also cooked food are offered to it. It is sought to be regaled with music 
and dancing and other things of State which pertain to a royal personage. 
The individual worshipper can also come into a sort of very deep personal 
spiritual relationship with the Divinity through this symbol. In fact, in 
the deeper aspect of religion, this Dravidian or non-Aryan ritual of pujS 
conduces to a more intimate kinship with the Divine than can be postulated 
through the Aryan homa. The homa ritual is basically one of 'take and 
give in return’. In puja, we have an attendant spirit of abandon through 
devotion, which is absent in the homa. In later Hinduism, these two rituals 
were combined; and both puja and homa have a place in Brahmanical 
Hinduism. 

In the entire Vedic literature, we have only homa ; and one of the 
names for this ritual is paiu-karma, i.e. 'the ritual with the animal’. In 
Dravidian, ‘pu’ means ’flower’, and the root ‘cef or ‘gey’ means 'to do’; so 
that, according to one explanation, pu-cey or pu-gey, meaning pu^pa-karma, 
would appear to be the Dravidian counterpart of the Aryan paiu-karma. 
Another derivation proposed of the word *puja' is the Dravidian word 
‘pusu\ 'to smear’; and this derivation suggests that it was a ritual in which 
sandal ftaste or vermilion, representing blood, was smeared upon the 
symbol; and in some forms of puja involving animal sacrifice, the victim 
was beheaded, and its blood was taken in a pot and placed before the image 
or symbol, which was sometimes smeared with it (in homa, the victim was 
generally strangled, and its meat and fat were burnt on the fire-altar). 
It seems that Ki^mi-Vasudeva, who was later identified with the Divinity 
as Its incarnation, for the first time gave his support to the puja ritual. In 
the Bhagavad-Gita (IX. 26), we find the following verse: 

Patrarh pu^pam phalath toyarh yo me bhaktya prayacchati. 

Tad aham bhaktyupahftam ainami prayatdtmanah. 
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‘Whoever with devotion offers Me a leaf, a flower, a fruit, or water, 
that I accept—the devout gift of the pure-minded.’ 

This verse is of tremendous significance in the history of Hindu religion, 
as it gave the charter, the official imprimatur, so to say, to an un-Vedic, 
non-Aryan ritual when Hindu society was being given its permanent shape 
by the mixed Aryan and non-Aryan thought-leaders in the Madhyad^, or 
Upper Ganga valley. 

Hindu tradition has since then diverted what were originally racial 
or national attitudes and methods of worship into two distinct ideological 
categories, the Vedic and the Pauranic-Tantric, or, in Hindu parlance, the 
Nigama and the Agama, which were mutually exclusive as well as comple¬ 
mentary. The Nigama represented the pure Vedic tradition—the Vedtota 
is the Nigamdnta-vidya. The Agama is the spiritual-teaching and connected 
spiritual practices, including yoga and the rituals of puja, which were 
inculcated by Siva, and Siva was originally outside the fold of the Aryan 
pantheon. To my mind, there has never been, in any system of religion 
and mythology, a vaster or more profound conception of the ultimate 
Reality than that which developed in India in the dual forms of Siva and 
Uma, on the one hand, and Visnu and Sri, on the other. And these 
conceptions were a joint creation of the Aryan and the non-Aryan.* 

The Dravidians were a civilized city people, at least over a great part 
of India. The Sanskrit word ‘nagara’ (town) has been explained as being of 
Dravidian origin. But they have very intimately commingled with the 
Aryans, particularly in the North. However, taking note of certain very 
deep differences between the mentality and atmosphere of the Vedic world 
and those of the classical Hindu world, particularly in the lands of the 
Dravidian speech, we may say that the Dravidian mind was more intro¬ 
spective and, at the same time, more mystical than the Aryan, which was 
more matter-of-fact and more practical. The Dravidian mind was also much 
more speculative and prone to niceties of discussion. A certain amount of 


* It has been suggested that Siva was originally a mystic divinity who was zed in colour 
with blue throat, the blue in the throat representing the world poison which Siva drank to 
save the universe. He was nlla-lohita or ‘the blue and red one’. ‘Siva’ is a Sandtzit word 
meaning ‘the auspicious One’, but it is also a Dravidian word meaning ‘the red One’. As 
•the One’, the Indo-Aryan equivalent of the Dravidian Sivan (Seyon) would be Rudra 
(compare rudhira, rohita, lohita from rodhtt«=red or blood), and this word could eadly merge 
into the Aryan Rudra or ‘the Roarer’, who was a separate divinity with some points of oonuct 
with the Dravidian Sivan. Umi, in spite of a different scholastic explanation of the name 
given by in the KurtOra-sambhava, is nothing but a modification of Mi, ‘the great 

Mother*. Sri, unquestionably Aryan, is the goddess of harvest and of plenty and beauty—the 
we find in Sanskrit forms ^Sreyas’ and meaning ‘better’ and ‘best*—and it has 

its counterpart in the name of the Roman divinity Ceres. Vi$nu represents not only the Aryan 
conception of a Sun-god who fills up the universe with his rays, but also the Dravidian con- 
ceptitm of a Sky-god, blue in colour, because the sky is blue (Dravidian, vii^acSky). In this 
wav it would appear that the conceptions which are most characteristically Hindu 
h^y derived ^ the non-Aryan world. 
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devotional abandon characterizes the Dravidian mind more than the Aryan: 
in early Aryan literature, we have nothing which can compare with the 
passionate devotion to Siva and Vis^u, which we find, for example, in the 
hymns of the Saiva Nayanmars and the Vai^nava Azhvtrs (Alvars), saints 
who flourished during the second half of the first millennium a.d. In the 
matter of social attitude and usage, we cannot definitely assert that caste as a 
system was the creation of the Dravidians. There were classes among the 
Aryans and the Dravidians; but the rigidity of castes, which had its basis in 
various foctors (original racial differences, accompanied by a desire to keep a 
particular stock pure; diversity of occupation, social rank, education, culture; 
etc.), was a thing which developed gradually among all sections of Hindu 
community throughout India. It was the result of a specific theory of society 
which was engendered by a desire to push to their logical end certain 
conclusions drawn from the actual diversity of men in quality and status, 
all set against a background of the philosophical notions of karma and 
samsdra. In practical life, caste became rigid, and almost inflexible, after 
the conquest of North India by the Turks. A situation was then arrived 
at when the maintenance of caste meant the continuance of a particular 
group in the Hindu tradition. The Dravidian-speaking peoples were largely 
matriarchal, whereas the Aryans were patriarchal. In this matter the Aryan 
attitude has won, matriarchy surviving in isolated parts of India like 
Kerala. Art occupied a greater part of the religious and social life of the 
Dravidians than in the case of the Aryans. In fact, the Brahmanic 
discipline on its Vedic side had very little of art in it. 

THE ARYANS 

The Aryans came to India after 1500 b.c. by way of eastern Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, and then Iran, where a distinct Indo*Aryan form of the 
original Indo-European culture had developed, in the evolution of whicli 
we have to admit a number of Asianic (i.e. Asia Minor) and Mesopotamian 
elements, in religion and mythology as well as in the outer paraphernalia 
of civilization. In spite of this contact with the highly civilized peoples 
of West Asia, with whom they sojourned for centuries, the Aryans entered 
India retaining a good deal of their primitive character as a semi-nomadic 
people whose main wealth was their herds and flocks, and it is in India that 
they found their fullest expression as a result of their contact with the 
Dravidians, the Nisadas, and the Kii^tas. What they lacked in material 
civilization, they more than compensated for by their native vigour and 
rudesse, and with their adaptability and imagination built up a synthetic 
Hindu culture out of the different cultural elements in India. It would 
be interesting to institute a research into the native Aryan mentality by 
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dosely studying the Vedas, the Avesta, and the Old Persian inscriptions, 
and yet the conclusions cannot be absolutely warrantable in all cases. But 
certain things stand out in a conspicuotis manner. 

The Aryan attitude towards women was something of a very sane and 
wholesome character. The Aryan society was a monogamous one, and the 
legally married wife was her husband’s helpmate (sahadharmiinLi), friend, and 
comrade. A man could not undertake any serious social or religious duty 
without his wife. In India, altered circumstances of social environment 
brought about a change in the Aryan attitude. For, when perhaps the wife 
came from non-Aryan groups, those religious and social rights which belonged 
to the Aryan wife, such as the ceremony of upanayana or initiation into 
Vedic lore which was performed for boys as well as for girls, were gradually 
dropped; and for a woman, as much as for a $udra, the sacred and mystic 
syllable Om became taboo. On the whole, in spite of polygamy sometimes 
getting the upper hand among the rich people, the Aryan monogamous 
ideal has been most commonly followed in the Hindu society. 

One mi^it say the Aryan laid greater stress on the intellect, and the 
non-Aryans (Dravida, Nisada, and Kirata) on the emotions. The sacred 
Gayatri verse, the highest prayer inculcated by the Aryan and regarded as 
the holiest prayer of Brahmanism, asks God to direct our intellect (dhiyo yo 
nah pracodaydt). Reason and emotion, however, are both given equality 
of status in the achievement of man’s spiritual realization ; jndna and bhakti 
arc the two pivots in man’s spiritual life. To that Kisna-V^udeva added 
karma, disinterested action performed in the spirit of duty and as a form 
of worship. According to individual tastes and predilections, sages and 
saints and devotees have laid greater or lesser stress oq jndna and bhakti, 
and men of action have sought to realize truth through karma. But the 
ideal which is aimed at by the general mass of Hindus, under Brahmana 
inspiration, is that of a harmonious combination of the two —jnanamiird 
bhakti. In this, more than in anything else, we see the harmonization of 
diverse racial and cultural attitudes or ideals. 

Another trait which developed as a historical process in the culture of 
India is the idea of ahiriisd or non-injury to every living creature. This was 
given the greatest value by the Buddhist and Jaina forms of Indianism; 
and in principle it has been also accepted by Brahmanism. The early 
Aryans had, however, no special notion of the sanctity of life, and their 
religious ritual included the slaughter of animals. The Kirltas and Ni^das 
were equally cruel and callous in their sacrificial rites. It was indeed a 
great triumph of humanity when the religious validity of animal sacrifice 
was questioned and its practice discountenanced. Already we find in the 
Mahdbhdraia {Anuidsanaparvan) a critical attitude towards meat>eating and 
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consequently to offering of animal sacrifices in religious ritual. Denuncia¬ 
tion of Vedic and other forms of animal sacrifice went hand in hand with 
the establishment of the principle of ahirhsa. Yet» this cruelty was tolerated 
through a reverence for the antiquity and for the magical quality of the 
rites {vaidiki himsd, hirhsd na bhavati, tasmin yajne vadho*vadhah). The 
principle of ahirhsa, however, developed in India, as there was an abundance 
of grain, milk, and butter, which rendered the consumption of flesh meat 
unnecessary, particularly in the hot climate of the plains of India. It is not 
easy to point out the special contribution of any of the components of the 
Indian'population in the evolution of the negative doctrine of ahimsa or 
non-injury and the positive doctrine of karuna or intellectual charity for all 
and maitri or active good-doing. 

On the individual plane, we find that the most reasonable scheme was 
evolved in the shape of the four aJramas or stages in the life of a man. The 
Aryan was free from that abnormal spirit of religious dedication which 
instituted the practice of enforced celibacy. The average man was to spend 
the first quarter of the ideally expected hundred years of human life in 
study and preparation (brahmacarya), the next quarter in living the life 
of a householder (garhasthya), and the third quarter in the life of retirement 
(vanaprasthya), to be followed by the final period of complete detachment 
from the affairs of the world and meditation on the Supreme (sannyasa). 
Of course', if one felt the consuming fire of high spirituality within, he was 
at liberty to lead the life of a celibate devotee, cut off from the affairs of 
the world and dedicating himself to the spiritual life. Unconventional 
sexual life has been sought to be regulated for the elevation of the spiritual 
in man by the vdmdcdra form of Tantricism, and this too has a certain 
racial (mostly Kirata) basis. But this is not indicative of the common 
milieu of Hinduism. 


THE MONGOLOIDS 

We may now consider the fifth basic element which helped in the 
formation of Hindu mentality and culture. This is the Kirata or Mongoloid 
or rather Indo-Mongoloid element in the Indian population. An appraise¬ 
ment of the rdle of the Mongoloid peoples in the development of the 
composite Hindu or Indian culture should be looked upon as an important 
line of inquiry in tracing the history of Indian civilization. The part played 
by the Mongoloid peoples was confined largely to the north-eastern frontiers 
of India, to central and eastern Nepal, North Bihar, North and East Bengal, 
and Assam. These are rather far removed from the hub of Indian civilization 
and history, i.e. the Upper Ganga valley, the Punjab, western India, the 
Deccan, and the Tamil land. The Mongoloid element, because of its late 
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arrival (the Mongoloids were probably later even than the Aryans), could 
not penetrate far into the interior to leaven the whole of India, as the 
Austrics, the Dravidians, and the Aryans did. No personality of proved 
Mongoloid origin, as far as we know, could achieve anything of pan-Indian 
importance, although a few things of pan-Indian significance were performed 
or contemplated by the members of this race. Moreover, their greatest 
periods of achievement were late, when the Turks and the Afghans, the 
Rajputs and the North Indian Mussalmans, the Marathas and the 
Kannadigas, the Telugus and the Tamilians were engaged in a drama of 
war and peace. And in the work of a pan-Indian cultural assimilation, 
the Newar and the Kiranti of Nepwil, the Bodo of northern and eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the Ahom of Assam, the Kuki-Chin, and other Mongoloid 
peoples did not play a prominent part. Their early history still remains 
obscure, and they do not appear to have been in possession of a high grade 
of culture. Although they influenced Hindu religion in the north-east, 
their participation was mostly of the nature of assimilation and absorption 
of the Hindu civilization of mixed Austric, Dravidian, and Aryan origin. 

The Mongoloids appear to have been already established in the southern 
Himalayan slojjes and in eastern India by about 1000 b.c., for there is 
mention of the Kiiata people in the Yajur-Veda and the Atharva-Veda. 
They represent two or three different peoples racially, all speaking forms 
of Sino-Tibetan and belonging to the same culture type which originally 
developed somewhere in eastern China, either in the area to the east of the 
Hwang-ho valley or near about the head-waters of the Yang-tsze-kiang. They 
came into India in various groups, and fall under the following heads: 
(1) Tibeto-Burman Mongoloids represented by (a) the Tibetans proper 
(Ladakhis, Lahouls, and Spiti Tibetans, Sikkimese, and Bhutanese), all of 
whom are very late comers into India ; (b) the Himalayan Tibeto-Burmans, 
who appear to be a very early group to come into India, and are represented 
by the Newars and other original inhabitants of Nepal, including tribes like 
the Magars and the Gurungs who are becoming Hinduized as Gurkhas 
(using the term loosely), and other peoples like the Kirantis, the Lepchas, 
the Dhimals, the Kanowaris, etc.; (c) the North-Assam group, consisting of 
the Aka, Miri, Abor, Mishmi, and Dafla tribes; (d) the Bodo-Naga group, 
represented by the Bodo tribes, such as the Garo, Kachari, Koch, Mech, 
Rabha, Tipra, etc., and various small Naga tribes speaking different 
dialects; (e) Burmese-Kuki-Chin-Kachin-Lolo group, represented by the 
Burmese proper, the Kuki-Chin tribes (including the Kukis, the Meitheis 
or Manipuris, and the Lusheis), and the Kachin or the Singpo people, as 
well as the Lolo tribes, the last two living outside India along with the 
Burmese; and (/) the' Mikirs of Assam, who form a sort of half-way house 
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between Nagas and Kuki*Ghins. (2) The Siamese-Chinese group repre¬ 
sented by the Shans, a branch of which are the Ahoms who arrived in India 
in A.D. 1228, conquered eastern Assam, and gradually became masters of the 
Brahmaputra valley. 

There is plenty of evidence to show that the Sanskrit-using Hindus from 
very early times were conscious of the Kirata people, living in the hilly 
regions of the east, as being a yellow race akin to the Chinese. Very early 
contact between the two is quite likely. One of the heroes of the Kuru- 
ksetra batde was Bhagadatta, the king of Assam, who has been repeatedly 
described as the ruler of the Mlecchas, whose army consisted of Kiratas and 
Ginas. In Nepal, at the present day, wc find a large population which is 
Mongoloid in origin, but Aryan in religion and culture. The same thing 
might have very well been the case in Nepal and the Tarai region 2500 
years ago. Certain scholars have held that the Licchavis, and even the 
Kauliya tribe of which the Buddha was a member, were all Tibeto-Burman 
in origin, pure or mixed, in spite of their Aryan language and their claim¬ 
ing to be Ksatriyas. The history of the Indo-Mongoloids, as has been 
suggested before, has been mainly their absorption within the Hindu fold, 
large masses of them ultimately becoming Aryan-speaking Hindus in 
northern Bihar, northern and eastern Bengal, and Assam. This was going 
on in Assam silently, but quite effectively, during the entire millennium 
after Christ. In Nepal, the original Nepalese became similarly Indianized 
in culture with Tantric Buddhism from Bengal and Bihar as their religion ; 
but whereas the Bodo people of Bengal and Assam slowly abandoned their 
language and took up the Aryan speech, the Newars of Nepal adopted the 
Indian script, but cultivated their own language. This Newari speech, as 
vehicle of Buddhist literature, is once more having a revival at the present 
day. 

A strong Hindu nationalism filled most of the Mongoloid people from 
the fifteenth century. The Bodos of North Bengal, as represented by the 
Koch tribe, formed a great empire under Bisu or ViSvanatha Siihha and 
his son Naranarayana Simha, whose brother iSukladhvaja, known as Cilaray, 
was a great general. They came into conflict with the Ahom kings of Assam, 
and with the Moguls from Delhi and Agra. 

During the reign of Naranarayana, the Koch people were largely 
Hinduized with the help of Brahmana scholars from South Bengal. In the 
seventeenth century, the Ahoms became paramount in Assam, and there 
was a great advance in Hinduization under Gadidhara Simha (Su-pat-pha, 
who died in 1691) and his puissant son Rudra Simha (Su-khrung-pha) who 
ruled from 1691 to 1714. Rudra Siihha, after conqjiering the independent 
Indo-Mongoloid kings of southern Assam, the Kachari and Jayantia kings, 
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was actively engaged in fostering a confederacy of Hindu princes in eastern 
India to help him in fighting the Moguls and freeing Assam, Bengal, and 
eastern India from Muslim rule. Another important Kir&ta house in eastern 
India was that of Tripura, which also came into prominence in the fifteenth 
century, and carried on for centuries the struggle with the Muslim rulers 
of Bengal. Another champion of Indian culture was the ruling house of 
Manipur. Like the Tripura or Tipperah ruling house, the Manipuris claim 
to be K^triyas, and it is quite likely that the Brahmanical influence pene¬ 
trated this area very early, as Burmese tradition mentions a continuous 
stream of Ksatriya migration from North India into Burma through Assam 
and Manipur. By a.d. 1500, Vaisnavism had established itself in Manipur, 
and by 1750, Vaisnava preachers of the Caitanya school from Sylhet effected 
a link between Manipur and Bengal by converting the ruling house to the 
Caitanya Vaisnavism of Navadvipa. Manipuri, written in Bengali letters, 
has become the literary language of some five lakhs of people in the 
Manipur State, and is spreading there as a vehicle of Hindu culture among 
the Nagas, the Kukis, and other tribes. 

It will be difficult to label the characteristics of the Indo-Mongoloid 
people as a whole in certain categorical terms, but it may be said that a 
great optimism and a cheerfulness of temper, combined with bonhomie and 
camaraderie, bom of a sense of liberty and love of freedom, appear to be 
the most salient qualities of the Mongoloid peoples. Self-reliance and 
courage as well as resourcefulness are other good points in the Mongoloid 
character. On the debit side, however, they appear to be rather credulous, 
and at times they can be very cruel to both men and beasts; and, besides, 
they lack a depth of thought and possibly also a depth of feeling. They 
are factual and not philosophic; pragmatic and practical and not argumen¬ 
tative ; and they have an innate sense of decoration, rhythm, and mlour. 
In certain matters, particularly in art, they make very good pupils, but they 
seldom go beyond the traditional path. 

The Mongoloid peoples were great transmitters of culture, which they 
received from the Hindus of the plains. The Newars passed on the art of 
the Pala dynasty to I’ibet and beyond ; and the Bodos of East Bengal, in 
the Pattikera kingdom of Comilla and in certain Hindu or Hinduized king¬ 
doms of Chittagong and Arakan, appear to have been the intermediaries in 
the transmission, by land routes, of Brahmanical and Buddhist culture into 
Burma and beyond, from about a.d. 1000 to 1500. 

It was some centuries after the birth of Christ that this rapprochement 
between the pre-Hindu religious cults and customs and the pure Hindu 
^akta faith and philosophy began to take place, and the final shape was given 
by the kings of Cooch-Bcliar and Tipperah. King Naranarayana organized 
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Hinduism in relation to the earlier Bodo and other Tibeto-Bunnan cults 
of the land after building the great temple of Karo2khya in a.d. 1564, so 
that a work like the Yogini Tantrat probably composed in the sixteenth 
century, could say that the religion in the Assam area was of Kirata origin/ 
In Nepal, Newari Buddhism similarly presents a strange mixture of Buddhist 
notions with a sanguinary Tantric ritual.. The Tantric form of later 
Hinduism, which, however, is not divorced from its bases in yoga and 
Pauranic faith and ritual, seems to have taken its final colouring from the 
character of the Mongoloid cults, which it replaced. Among the Mongoloid 
tribes, women had far greater freedom in marris^, divorce, and other 
matters than we find in orthodox Hindu society. Certain aspects of vamd- 
cara Tantricism have their bases evidently in this side of Indo-Mongoloid 
life and ways. In fact, the worship of the Great Mother in some of Her 
various shrines of Assam and East Bengal, particularly in KamIkhyS near 
Gauhati, is looked upon as being originally Kirata or Tibeto-Burman. 

Hindu culture, particularly in the sphere of religion, is a variegated 
&bric of many-coloured threads, and the harmony of the diverse colours is 
capable of analysis and consideration separately. Attempts have been made 
to do this from various aspects; only the racial bases or implications were 
not understood or appreciated until recently. We are not always sure of 
our methodology, and consequently it is natural that conclusions will be 
drawn which at times appear fantastic. The synthesis was arrived at over 
a period spread out into centuries, or even a couple of millennia, without 
much clear indication as to the processes which were operative in the dim 
darkness of prehistory and semi-history, independent of political events and 
dates, but fisintly remembered by national memory. We have tried here 
to analyse this synthesis in its broad outlines. Mother India is the 
repository of a composite culture, of which the vehicle of expression is the 
Aryan language, but the contributions brought by the Ni^d^, the Kii^tas, 
and the Dravidas are as important as those of the Aryans. This composite 
culture is the ocean in which several rivers have mingled their waters. 

^ SiddheSiX yogtrif-piihe dharmatf haMltajo 
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THE STONE AGE IN INDIA 


I 

I N May 1863, R. Bruce Foote of the Geological Survey of India made a 
momentous discovery by unearthing a Palaeolithic tool from a laterite 
pit at Pallavaram near Madras. Working between 1863 and 1904, he 
located as many as 459 prehistoric sites* in peninsular India. Among these, 
42 belonged to the Old Stone Age and 252 to the New. In 1864, C. Oldham 
similarly found a number of Palaeolithic tools in the Cuddapah District, 
while V. Ball recovered some stone implements in the same year in various 
portions of Bengal and Orissa. As most of these objects were surface finds, 
their geolt^cal age remained uncertain. And it was only when A. B. Wynne 
discovered an agate knife flake near Paithan on the upper Godavari in 1865, 
and C. Hadcett found a quartzite hand-axe at Bhutra on the Narmada in 
1873, that a new light was thrown upon the age of early man in India, for 
both of the last two examples of human workmanship were associated with 
fossil mammals belonging to the Pleistocene period. 

For many years after Foote's discovery, the work of exploration was 
continued by numerous workers, some of whom were geologists by profession ; 
a few, administrative officers; and still others, amateurs who happened to 
be interested in the subject. The bulk of the collection of these explorers, 
made between 1864 and 1902, has been preserved in the Indian Museum 
in Calcutta,^ while the main body of Foote’s collection has been preserved in 
the Government Museum in Madras.® The interested reader may also refer to 
H. C. Das Gupta’s Bibliography of Prehistoric Indian Antiquities for details.® 
The first book on Indian prehistory, Old Chipped Stones of India, was 
published in 1906 by A. C. Logan. The second work on the subject appeared 
in 1923 (revised and enlarged in 1927), when P. Mitra’s Prehistoric India 
was published by the University of Calcutta. In 1924 and 1927, L. A. 
Cammiade published two interesting articles entitled ‘Pygmy Implements 
of the Lower GodSvari’ and ‘Prehistoric Man in India and the Karnul 
(Kurnool) Bone Caves’.* The importance of the Kurnool caves had already 

* For important prehistoric sites see nvip on p. 109. 

* fji gg in Blown, Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities in the Indian Museum at Calcutta 
(1917). 

* R. Bruce Foote, Catalome of the Prehistoric Antiquities in the Collection of the 
Government Museum, Madras (1901). 

■Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutte, 1991. ^ Man in India (Ranchi), IV, VI. 
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been recognized in 1864, when Foote found bone tools in association with 
Pleistocene mammalian fossils on the cave floor. 

Between 1930 and 1932, two important articles published on the subject 
of Indian prehistory laid the foundation of a systematic study of prehistory 
in India. They were entitled ‘Fresh Light on the Stone Ages in S.-£. India' 
by M. C. Burldtt and L. A. Cammiade” and ‘Climatic Changes in South- 
East India during Early Palaeolithic Times’* by M. C. Burkitt, L. A. Cam- 
miade, and F. J. Richards. Burkitt classified the Rumool implements, on 
the basis of typology and stratigraphy, into four groups. The first and 
earliest consisted mainly of hand-axes and cleavers, the second of a variety 
of flake tools, the third of blades and burins, while the fourth contained 
microlithic tools. 


RECENT RESEARCHES (1932-56) 

In 1932, an interesting implement-bearing section was discovered by 
K. R. U. Todd at Kandivli on the west coast of Bombay, described in two 
articles: ‘Prehistoric Man Round Bombay’^ and ‘Palaeolithic Industries of 
Bombay’.* Todd’s section starts with a lower clay and a lower gravel bed. 
This is followed by a layer of middle clay, which is succeeded by an upper 
gravel and upper clay bed. The lower clay yielded a scries of crude cores, 
mainly choppers and scrapers, some of which are also on flakes. Tools 
resembling Abbevillian and Clactonian forms were recovered from the lower 
gravel, which is lateritized. A few Acheulian hand-axes and cleavers have 
also been found in this bed, while some flake tools have come from near its 
top. The top of the middle clay yielded a blade industry in association 
with small hand-axes on flakes. 

The upper clay is characterized by a blade industry, recalling tlie 
Aurignacian of Europe. Finally, in the coastal areas, a microlithic industry 
was recovered from the surface of the ground. Todd thus succeeded in 
establishing a well-marked evolutionary series occurring in stratigraphic 
succession. The foundation of scientific investigation was thus laid in the 
science of prehistory in India. 

In 1935, an expedition under the auspices of the universities of Yale 
and Cambridge, led by H. de Terra, while T. T. Paterson, T. do Chardin, 
two Indian students from Calcutta and Madras, and an officer of the 
Geological Survey of India made up the rest of the party, carried out 
systematic investigation on the subject of Ice Age and associated human 

* Antiquity, IV, 1980. 

* Cfological Magazine (London), LXIX, 1932. 

^ Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, 1932. 

* Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (London), 
LXIX. 1939. 
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cultures in Kashmir and Jammu territories, north-western Punjab, Sind, 
the Narmada valley, and Madras.* 

The climatic changes, the sequence of cold and warm epochs, which 
left their mark in the Himalayan valleys, also had their effect on rivers 
which flow through the plains in the South. The authors observed in the 
valley of the Soan near Rawalpindi evidence of the fact that the river had 
become intermittently fast and slow, i.e. periods of erosion and deposition 
had succeeded one another. This fluctuation had brought about a series 
of bn^ terraces on both of its banks. The terraces were designated Ti 
(at 450 ft.), T, (at 380 ft.), T* (at 150 ft.), and T* (at 90 ft.) above the present 
level of the river-bed. They have yielded numerous- stone tools; and we 
can study their evolution as well as the climate which prevailed at the time 
when man lived in this region. Even in the absence of associated fossils, 
the succession of climates helps us to date prehistoric industries with some 
amount of precision. 

So far as dates are concerned, the boulder-conglomerate bed was 
supposed to have been deposited at a time when the Himalayas were piassing 
through the Second Glacial phase. These four consecutive terraces were 
considered to be equivalent to the Second Interglacial, Third Glacial, Third 
Interglacial, and the Fourth Glacial phases, respectively, of the northern 
mountain zone. 

The earliest tools were large crude flakes, and they occur in the bed of 
boulders laid down by the Soan river. These and both belong to Middle 
Pleistocene times. Tx has, however, yielded a more evolved industry 
in its hand-axes of Abbevillian-Acheulian type. A terrace of equiv¬ 
alent age on the Indus has yielded, in contrast, a series of pebble 
aud flake tools. Ta of the Third Glacial Age contains a rich assemblage 
of facetted flake tools and cores of Levalloisian type, along with some 
simple flakes and cores and a few fine pebble tools. The abundance 
of the flake and pebble tools during the Third Glacial times, and their wide¬ 
spread occurrence, have led the authors to designate these as the typical 
Soan industry. The Potwar silt belonging to T, contained worn out tools 
derived from earlier formations as well as an assemblage of some fresh tools 
similar to those occurring in the Third Glacial phase. In addition, there 
were a few blades and elongated flakes recalling Late Levalloisian types of 
Europe. In the succeeding Fourth Glacial phase, i.e. in T 4 , there was a 
redeposition of loessic loam and sand. Tools of a Late Palaeolithic type 
were present here. 


• H. de Terra and T. T. Paterson, Studies on the Ice Age in India and Associeded Human 
Cultures (Carnegie Institute of Washington. 19S9). 
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Paterson classified the Soan tools^** into Early Soan and Late Soan 
facies. The Early Soan comprises of pebble choppers and scrapers and a 
small number of flake tools. On the basis of superficial chemical changes 
in the tools, the Early Soan has again been subdivided into A, B, and C. 
The Early Soan is followed by the Late Soan, which is considered to be the 
real Soan industry. There are two subdivisions of the Late Soan, viz. A and B. 
The Early Soan is held to belong to the Second Interglacial phase, which was 
roughly between 400,000 and 200,000 years ago. The Late Soan began in 
the Third Glacial and continued up to the Third Interglacial phase. 

The following table shows the correlation between glacial epochs, 
terrace formations, and culture sequences as reconstructed by De Terra 
and Paterson. 
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The Palaeolithic industries described above are characterized by the 
following features: (1) The presence of a large number of pebble tools 
comprising choppers, scrapers, etc. which can be classified into a progressive 
evolutionary series on the basis of their workmanship ; (2) the presence of a 
large Variety of flake tools which are crude and resemble the Clactonian types 
in the Early Soan stage, gradually becoming finer, with facetted platforms, 
recalling Levalloisian types in the Late Soan stage; (5) the recurrent 
association of pebble and flake industries ; (4) the occurrence of blade tools 
in the Late Pleistocene, which is reminiscent of the Upper Palaeolithic in 

** The Soan tools are mostly preserved at Cambridge and Yale. A part is also in the 
Indian Museum in Calcutta and the Government Museum in Madras. A separate collection 
made in 1916 37 by U. Sen is in the Anthropology Department of the Calcutta University. 
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Europe; and (5) the presence of an AbbevUHan-Acliesilian complex. But, 
by far the largest number and greatest varii^y of Soan tools are formed by 
pebbles and flakes. This gives the Soan industry a character which is 
distinct from the Palaeolithic industries o£ peninsular India. 

The Narmada valley between Jabalpur (Jubbalpore) and Hoshangabad 
is rich in Pleistocene deposits, which contain both mammalian remains as 
well as human artifacts. According to the Yale-Cambridge expedition, the 
Pleistocene deposits here embrace four sedimentary phases: the oldest is 
formed by (1) lateritic gravels, overlain by (2) the lower Narmada group, 
which, in turn, is overlain by (3) the upper Narmada group, and finally by 
(4) the cotton soil or regur. The lateritic gravels have not so far yielded 
any tools. But the basal-conglomerate of the lower Narmadfi group has 
yielded stone tools in association with bones of fossil mammals belonging 
to Elephas, Bos, and other genera. These tools are either on large flakes or 
are rolled hand-axes of Abbevillian-Acheulian types. The upper Narmada 
group of deposits is also rich in fossil mammalian remains and in numerous 
cores and flakes which, in the opinion of De Terra, 'fall well within the 
typological range of the Late Soan industry of north-western India’The 
cotton soil has yielded, in its lowermost deposit of gravels and sands, a rich 
assemblage of flake and blade tools. It is significant that both lower and 
upper Narmada sediments have an abundance of fossils, which have been 
relegated by geologists to Middle Pleistocene times. De Terra evidently 
placed more reliance upon typological, than on geological, evidence, for 
he wrote, ’it is very improbable that these industries appeared in.both 
regions at such different intervals’.^* De Terra’s correlation is therefore 
not well founded, and the quesition can only be settled by means of intensive 
field work and detailed comparison of the techniques of Narmada and 
Soan tools, and also between fossils or the climatic conditions under which 
the animals or plants lived. 

WORK OF LATER TEAMS 

The tool-bearing laterite in the Palar plains round Madras, on which 
Paterson and Krishnaswami worked, has been equated by them, on the 
basis of typology, with the Middle Pleistocene of Narmada and the Punjab.” 
A fourfold terrace sequence has also been reconstructed for the. Madras 
region. In their opinion, the detrital laterite after deposition was dissected 
intermittently to produce three terraces. In the absence of detailed, large- 


“ H. de Terra and T. T. Patenon. op. cit., p. 819. 

»*/Wd., p. 820. 

>*V. D. Krishnaswami, Ancient India (Bulletin of tlie Archaeological Survey of India, 
New Delhi). No. 8, 1947. 

1—18 
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scale contour surveys, the reconstruction leaves much to be desired, although 
it should be considered to be very suggestive. 

Thelithic industry starts with hand-axes and cores of Abbevillian type 
derived from a boulder-conglomerate which was formed before the laterite. 
The laterite itself has yielded some tools of Acheulian type. But it is not 
certain whether they come from the ftrst terrace or elsewhere. Rich sites 
were also discovered near Attirampakkam,‘* where a similar series of 
terraces was reconstructed. It is said that the basal gravels of the second 
terrace yielded a considerable number of Acheulian hand-axes and cleavers, 
along with a series of cores and flakes. This industry has been designated 
the Madras Industry. Such an industrial designation is, of course, }3erfectly 
satisfactory, but the effort to equate it on typological grounds with 
industries in the Narmada or Soan valley does not seem to be justified in 
the present state of our knowledge. 

Even within the Andhra and Madras States, there are known caves 
as at Kurnool or Alicoor, where tools occur in association with mammalian 
fossils. It is only to be hoped that intensive excavations will be carried on 
in these cave-floors and a thorough examination made to find if partirulai 
types of tools or tool-associations have a limited distribution in the scale of 
geological time. If such results arc happily attained, the time will tht'ii come 
to treat a specific tool or a specific industry as an index-fossil, whereby beds 
of unknown age may also be placed in their proper chronological position. 

A series of tools (now in the Madras Museum) collected by F. P. Manley 
from Nellore District was described by A. Aiyappan and Manley in a memoir 
entitled The Manky Collection of Stone Age Tools with Topographical 
and Other Notes.^’^ The sites have been described in detail ; the geological 
interpretation of the formations is, however, lacking. Aiyappan considers 
a small series of pebble tools to be the earliest in age. Hand-axes on cores 
come next, this being followed by cleavers and then by thin hand-axes on 
flakbs. Some scrapers, blades, diminutive hand-axes, awls, and burins are 
also present in the collection, but their age or stratigraphic position remains 
uncertain. 


WORK IN THE BURHABALANG VALLEY 
In 1940, the Anthropology Department of the Calcutta University in¬ 
vestigated one of the richest of Palaeolithic fields on the eastern coast of 
India, namely, in Mayurbhanj. There the valley of the Burhabalang river 
and its tributaries yielded a large collection of tools, a fairly big number 


The main collection is in Cambiidge, England. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India (Delhi), No. 68, 194^. 
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having been dug up in situ from detrital laterites.^* The artifacts include 
a great variety of choppers, hand-axes, cleavers, and scrapers, resembling 
Abbevillian-Acheulian types, which are derived from different layers of 
detrital latcrite, extending from Baripada town to Bangriposi village, 
a linear distance of about twenty miles. 

In one area, a section in the river bank has yielded, towards the bottom, 
in the boulder-conglomerate, a number of crude, rolled pebble tools, core 
tools, and some large flakes. The crude hand-axes have some similarity with 
those derived from the boulder-conglomerate at Vadamadurai near Madras ; 
but the exact geological position of the Mayurbhanj industry is yet uncertain. 
So far, no associated fossils have been recovered, one of the possible reasons 
being that the process which causes lateritization is destructive of bone 
remains. Fhe present authors are now investigating microscopic plant 
remains embedded in the beds at different levels of the section to find out if 
these plants indicate any change in climatic conditions. If such proof is forth¬ 
coming, then this might be equated with climatic cycles established by 
workers in other parts of the world, and a means will thus be found for 
correlating satisfactorily the Stone Age cultures found here with those in 
other parts of the world. 

As hinted previously, the tools here pass through a phase when suitable 
pebbles gathered from the liver-bed were crudely trimmed to fashion 
useful implements. This was followed in the upper strata by choppers and 
hand-axes of bold and heavy design. In the detrital deposits of one of the 
minor tributaries of the Burhabalang, this heavy type was followed by 
hand-axes and cleavers of finer workmanship.- Some flakes were also found 
in the assemblage, but the flakes were dominant at no stage. 

SURVEYS IN OTHER REGIONS 

In 1911-42, the Archaeological Survey of India sent a party of workers 
to the Sabarmati valley in Gujarat, where hand-axes and pebble-choppers 
were recovered from lateritized gravel beds, and Krishnaswami expressed the 
opinion that Gujarat was the meeting place of the Soan and Madras types 
of industry. Sankalia partly confirmed this view when he said that ancient 
man in Gujarat w^as in contact with his confreres in the South. 

As a result of a series of explorations under the auspices of the Deccan 
College Postgraduate and Research Institute, some rich microlithip factory 
sites have been located in Gujarat, while the remains of ‘microlithic man’ 
have also been unearthed in association with human and animal remains.” 

** A report on the subject was published by the present writers in lixeavations in Mayur~ 
bhani (University of Galcutta, 1948). 

" H. D. Sankalia and I. Karve, 'Early Primitive Microlithic Culture and People of Gujarat’, 
American Anthropologht, LI. No. 1, 1949. 
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In a recent communication by Sankalia/* it has been stated that the rivers 
of North Gujarat indicate that the Abbevillian-Acheulian industry of 
Sabarmati probably belongs to the first wet phase in Middle Pleistocene 
times, the microlithic industry belonging to the wet phase preceding the 
present dry phase. 

Another expedition in April 1949, in the south of Mirzapur District, 
under the auspices of the Archaeological Survey of India, has yielded a rich 
assemblage of Palaeolithic tools. These were from a fluviatile gravel 
deposit resting on ancient Talcher conglomerates in the Singrauli basin. 
According to Krishnaswami and Soundara Rajan, the industry is one 
of bifaces on cores with an associated group of pebble tools.^’ The 
princi{>al tools include pebble-choppers, hand-axes, cleavers, and discoid 
scrapers. Flake tools of Proto-Levalloisian type as well as end-scrapers are 
present. Singrauli is described by Krishnaswami as a region revealing contact 
of the Soan and Madras lithic traditions, though the dominating element 
is Madras Abbevillian-Acheulian. 

During the last six years (1951-56), Palaeolithic exploration and research 
have shown notable progress. In Gujarat, in the valleys of Mahi*” and 
Skbarmatl, mixed industries of pebble tools, bifaces, and flakes have been 
found in the gravel and silt. Zeuner®^ describes the Sabarmati industry as 
a combination of Late Soan and Middle to Late Acheulian elements dated 
within the Pleistocene. His dating, based on typolc^ical similarities, is, 
however, tentative. In Nimar District, in Madhya Pradesh, Sankalia has 
recovered, from two gravel horizons, hand-axes, cleavers, scrapers, and 
flakes described as Clacto-Abbevillian-Acheulian. Sankalia*® has also found 
near Nasik, on the Godavari, a flake industry mostly recalling not only the 
Clactonian technique, but also a Levalloisian technique. 

Twenty new sites have been discovered in Karnataka in the Malaprabha 
valley.®* Joshi describes the Malaprabha Palaeolithic industry as a biface 
(Acheulian) industry on core and flake, the latter being more predominant. 
Deshpande and Rao have discovered in Chittorgarh, in South Rajasthan, 
a number of Palaeolithic sites yielding mixed industries of biface, cleaver. 


“ Proceedings of the Indian Science Confess, Part III, 1950. 

” "nic Lithic Tool Industries of Singrauli Basin, District Mirz3pur’, Ancient India, No. 7. 

1951. 

** B. Subbarao, ‘Archaeological Exploration in the MahT Valley’, Journal of the M.S. 
University of Baroda, 1952. 

F. E. Zeuner, Stone Age and Pleistocene Chronology in Gujarat (Deccan College 
Monograph Series. No. 6, 1950). 

** The Godavari Palaeolithic Industry (Deccan College Monograph Series, No. 10, 1952). 
** Sankalia, Rao, and Joshi, ‘Studies in the Prehistory of Karnataka', Bulletin of the 
Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute (Poona), XI. No. 1, 1950 ; R. V. Joshi, 
'Pleistocene Studies in. Malaprabhi Basin’, Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute 
and the Karnataka University Publication, No. 1, 1955. 
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chopper, and flakes.®* This discovery proves that the biface extends well 
beyond the northern limits of peninsular India into the Ganga plains of 
North India. Sankalia has recently announced a succession of interesting 
lithic industries found at Nevasa (Ahmednagar, Bombay State)—a hand- 
axe-cleaver industry, succeeded by a flake-blade and scraper industry, and 
Anally a microlithic industry. It appears from Sankalia’s report that Nevasa 
is a very promising site. Soundara Rajan found a Palaeolithic site at 
Bhangarh in Alwar District, in South Rajasthan, yielding Madras 
Abbevillian-Acheulian tool-types.*’ Prufer,®* Sen,*® and LaP* have rejwrted 
Soanian (or Sohanian) sites in »hc Sutlej-Sirsa valleys, in Nalagarh in East 
Punjab, and in the Bcas and Baingaiiga valleys, in Kangra in East 
Punjab, respectively. These discoveries in East Punjab prove that the 
Soan culture is by no means confined to West Pakistan, but is well extended 
into the plains of East Punjab in India. 

So far as the main Lower Palaeolithic cultural development within India 
is concerned, two distinct lithic traditions or complexes arc in the main 
recognizable: (a) a southern biface tradition with associated flakes; and 
(h) a northern pebble and flake tool tradition (the Soanian) generally free 
of the biface. Besides, a pebble tool complex is also recognizable within 
(a) and (b). But tlie constant association of pebble tools and bifaces in 
peninsular India, with certain similarity in basic technique, su^csts that 
they may be elements of the same tradition or related to it, whereas the 
recurring association of pebble tools and flakes free of the biface in North 
India suggests a different tradition.*® Since chopper and chopping tools 
are characteristic of this latter tradition (the Soanian), Movius*® calls it 
as chopper-chopping tradition. According to him, the Soanian (North 
India), the Choukouticnian (North China), the Anyathian (Burma), and 
the Patjitanian (Java) all belong to the chopper-chopping tool tradition. 
It appears, however, from the held data at hand, that the three lithic 
traditions in India arc but integral components of one great culture complex. 


MISOLITIIIC PERIOD 

The latei periods of the Slone Age in India, viz. the Mesolithic and 
Neolithic, have been studied in India very imperfectly indeed. Superfleial 


** Indian Atchaeology (Delhi), 1954 55, p. /)8. 

»» Ibtd., 1955 5b, p. f)8. 

*• Olaf Prufer, The Preh'Uory of Sirsa Valley. Punjab, Quarter Band 7-8, 1956. 

*’ D. Sen, ‘Nalagaih Palaeolithic Culture’, Man in India, XXXV No. 3, 1955. 

B.' B. Lai, ‘Palaeoliths from the Beas and Baingahga Valleys, Punjab’, Ancient India, 


No. 12, 1956. 

»• D. Sen, ‘Lower Palaeoli hie Culture (-omplex and Chronology in India’, Man in India, 


XXXIV. No. 2. 19.54. 

H. L, Movius, Jr., ‘The Lower Palaeolithic Cultureb of Southern and Eastern Asia*. 
Transactions of the American Phtlasophical Society, XXXVIII. No. 4. 1948. 
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discoveries of pygmy stone tools have been reported from nearly the whole 
of the country. But it appears from the various reports that a vast majority 
of them are of a late age, and that they range in age from prehistoric to 
historic times. In a few instances, the objects have been assigned to the 
Proto-Neolithic or Neolithic Age. This was done with respect to a micro- 
lithic industry from the Narmada by De Terra.®* Todd®® found a micro- 
lithic industry in both Bangalore and Bombay, which succeeded the Upper 
Palaeolithic. M. H. Krishna®® described a Mesolithic industry from Myk)re 
which was proved by later excavation to be a part of a Neolithic culture. 
D. H. Gordon®* reported a microlithic industry from Maski in Hyderabad, 
which dates from the third century b.c. to the first century a.d. In the 
course of excavations at Brahmagiri in Mysore, R. E. M. Wheeler®® recovered 
102 microliths, of which 89 came from layers containing a Ghalcolithic 
polished axe culture. This has been assigned to a period extending from 
the first millennium b.c. to the second century b.c. Nine microliths were 
from Iron Age megalithic layers of circa second century b.c., and four came 
from the Andhra layers which range from the middle of the first to the third 
century a.d. 

A. Aiyappan®* has also described some Mesolithic artifacts from the 
teris (red sand dunes) of Tirunclveli (Tinnevelli), which were first noticed 
by Foote many years ago. 'Fhese artifacts include some microliths. The 
climatic, and archaeological reasons given for assigning them to the Meso¬ 
lithic Age do not, however, appear to be very well founded. Filrther 
microlithic sites have been discovered in the teris in Tirunclveli in Madras. 
According to Zeuner and Allchin,®' these microlithic sites are older than 
a phase of ancient weathering, and are associated with a sea-level higher than 
at present. The date tentatively suggested by the authors for the ieri micro¬ 
lithic industry is Late Atlantic times—about 4000 b.c. The Tirunclveli 
teri industry is characterized by microlithic geometric forms on flakes and 
blades, together with discoids, small chopping tools, and points, including 
a number of bifacial pressure-flaked tools, the latter so far unique in India. 
Thus, in India, the Tirunelveli teri sites show some geological antiquity. 
Subbarao®® found at Sanganakallu in Bellary a microlithic industry com¬ 
prising blades and lunates, which were in association with a polished axe 

•' H. de Terra and T. T. Paterson, op. cit., p. S20. 

K. R. U. Todd, ‘Palaeolithic Industries of Bombay’, Journal of the Royal Anthro¬ 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, LXIX, 1939. 

** Presidential Address to the Anthropology Section of the Indian Science Congress, 1942. 

** 'Microlithic Industries of India', Man (London), February 1942. 

** Ancient India, No. 4, 1948. 

** 'Mesolithic Artifacts from Sawyerpuram in Tinnevelly District, South India’, Spolia 
Zeylanica, XXIV. No. 2, 1950. 

‘The Microlithic Sites of Tinnevelly District, Madras’, Ancient India, No. 12, 1956. 

*' Stone Age Cultures of Bellary (Deccan College Dissertation Series, No. 7, 1948). 
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culture of Neolithic Age. An earlier and cruder microlithic industry with 
patinated flakes was also present. In Gujarat, microliths occur mostly in 
the Sabarmati valley as well as in the loess in the interior. A rich micro¬ 
lithic industry has been reported from Langhnaj (Gujarat) from a loessic 
hill. In the upper layers, microliths occur associated with handmade 
pottery, while in the lower layers microliths occur without pottery. Animal 
bones have been found in the pre-pottery microlithic horizon. Generally 
speaking, a vast majority of the Indian microliths are simple flakes with no 
retouching. And, as Wheeler has pointed out, the artifacts are mostly not 
'of sufficiently evolved types to enable us to group them with any assurance 
typologically’. Some of the sites, however, have yielded true microlithic 
types. If we compare the typology of the tools, some of them seem to bear 
striking similarity with specimens belonging to the Natufian, Capsian, and 
Tardenoiscan cultures. It is only after further detailed work that we shall 
be able to find out if a true microlithic culture actually came between the 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic Ages in India. 

NEOI.ITHIC AGE 

Very little has been recorded regarding the find-spots or levels at which 
the Neolithic cultures were discovered, and many of the collections were 
actually made from the surface of the ground. Yet, these collections reveal 
an interesting assortment of characteristic objects, such as stone-celts, adzes, 
chisels, picks, fabricators, ring-stones, hammer-stones, pounders, mortars, 
discs, slick-stones, and .sling-stones, but the largest number is formed by celts 
of different varieties. 'Fhe first discovery of Neolithic objects was made in 
Uttar Pradesh by Le Mesurier in 1860. In 1872, Fraser made some im¬ 
portant discoveries in Bellary. This was followed up by Foote in many parts 
of southern India. According to Coggin Brown, the Foote collection in the 
Madras Museum contains as many as 72 types of tools. Celts and other arti¬ 
facts have also been reported from Uttar Pradesh. Bihar, Orissa, Bengal, and 
Assam by Roy, Anderson, Das (iufjta, Coggin Brown, Cockbtirn, and Ball. 

True Neolithic culture is marked not only by ground and polished stone- 
celts and pottery, but also by agriculture and domesticated animals. Such 
evidence is hardly forthcoming in India. But some recent work reveals the 
possibility of fruitful results, if sufficient intensive work is directed to this 
end. De I'erra carried out a trial ejtcavation at a mcgalithic site named 
Burzahom near Srinagar in Kashmir. The excavation revealed in a post¬ 
glacial loess deposit the presence of polished celts, bone awls, and pottery. 
A layer on top of this contained polished, black-coloured pottery, which 
recalled the Jhangar ware of the Indus valley civilization. A somewhat 
similar industry was also located by Paterson at Nunar in Kashmir, 
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Recently, Piggott’’* has expressed the opinion that the Jhangar ware of the 
Indus valley would not be later than the middle of the second millennium 
B.C., which means that the date of the Kashmir polished celts would not go 
beyond the third mllennium b.c. This dating is, however, tentative. 

M. H, Krishna found at Chandravalli in Mysore a layer containing 
polished tools lying underneath a layer of the Iron Age. This is in agree¬ 
ment with Wheeler’s series established at Brahmagiri in Mysore. The 
Chalcolithic axe culture at Brahmagiri, which has been dated as lying 
beyond the second century b.c., but not earlier than one millennium b.c., 
is characterized by polished celts having a ‘V’-shaped butt, crude microliths, 
handmade pottery, and two objects made of copper.^® 

Subbarao worked at a site named Sanganakallu in Bellary, and dis¬ 
covered a layer rich in chipped and polished stone-axes, coarse brown, black, 
and grey pottery, and microliths below a layer of megalithic pottery 
mixed with stone-axes. The following sequence has been established in 
Sanganakallu: 

Megalithic pottery, phase III 
Neolithic stone-axe culture, phase II 
Thin sterile layer 

Patinated flakes and crude microliths, phase I. 

Phases II and III of the above sequence have been equated with 
Wheeler’s series at Brahmagiri, from which it follows that the date of the 
Sanganakallu Neolithic culture cannot go beyond the first millennium b.c. 

The antiquity of the Neolithic cultures of Kashmir, Bcllary, and Mysore 
does not therefore carry us beyond the first millennium, which is indeed a 
very late date for such cultures in India. 

Eugene C. Worman (Jr.)^* has suggested that the earliest Neolithic-like 
stone tools appeared in India probably not earlier than 3500 or 2500 b.c., 
and various types were also introduced into the country at different dates. 
On comparison with the Neolithic sites of South-East Asia, he believes 
that Indian Neolithic celts belonged to the same culture group as those 
of the other regions, particularly of Indo-China. Moreover, the distribution 
of smooth stone-celts is limited to Assam, Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, and Uttar 
Pradesh and in central and southern portions of India. This contiguous 
territory is bounded in the north by the Ganga plain, in the south by 
Pudukottai in Madras, and in the west, by a line drawn south-south-west 

** Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India, 1950. 

** Ancient India, No. 4, 1948. 

** ‘The “Neolithic" Problem in the Prehistory of India', Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences, XXXIX. No. 6, 1949. 
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from Lucknow to Goa. There are, however, a few exceptions to the distri¬ 
bution sketched above, for sporadic finds have been reported from Kashmir, 
Punjab, Sind, and Baluchistan. In peninsular India, however, the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bellary seems to have been an important centre, while, in the 
east, Mayurbhanj, Manbhum, and Singhbhum seem to have formed parts 
of another important culture centre. 

Following Worman’s contention referred to above, it is not unlikely 
that certain celt types and techniques, as found in eastern and southern 
India, may have been introduced into India at different times from South- 
East Asia, particularly from Indo-China through the corridors of Burma 
and Assam. A word here may be said about the occurrence of shouldered 
adze which has been found to be confined solely to eastern India. This 
tool-type is dominant in Late Neolithic of Indo-China, and has almost a 
continuous distribution in Burma, Assam, Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. 

True Neolithic culture, however, must, in the first instance, be identi¬ 
fied by its primary traits, viz. agriculture and domestication of animals, and 
secondly, by pottery and technique of grinding and polishing. Such an 
association of traits has not yet been established in our studies on Neolithic 
India. 


II 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

A variety of problems thus confronts the prehistorian in India. The 
time when prehistoric men lived in India has been very roughly fixed on 
the geological time-scale ; there is yet no general unity of opinion on the 
relation between the glacial cycle of the North and pluvial cycle or terrace 
sequences of the South ; the tools and implements wliich have been recovered 
from various parts of India yet remain to be adequately described and 
classified. Thus, by and large, our knowledge of the Stone Age in India 
is open to large-scale improvement; and such improvement can come only 
from much more intensive investigation limited to particular fields than 
has yet been generally in evidence. 

It would, however, be unfair to end this account with a mere recital 
of the limitations of our knowledge or a dry formulation of the technical 
aspects of the questions involved. We shall therefore attempt to present 
here a picture of the kind of life which we can envisage in the case of early 
man, even if the picture seems to be sketchy or vague in outline. It is 
indeed significant that many of the tools which have been discovered in 
India have a striking similarity with Stone Age industries of East and South 
Africa, as well as of Europe. The material of the African tools is often 
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of the same kind as in peninsidar India and is different from that of Europe. 
We may therefore say, on the basis of similarity of types, that India belonged 
to a vast culture area, characterized by the predominance of hand-axes, 
which stretched all the way from the British Isles to as far as India. If the 
tools of Java can be equated with those of India, then the area extended 
as far as that island in the east. But the Javan tools are typologically not 
well defined, and an exact identification with Indian types is yet premature. 
Wherever the eastern boundary might have been, the area covered by 
similar types of hand-axes remains vast, even according to modern standards. 
It is doubtful if very similar forms of tools could have been evolved in 
different countries absolutely independent of one another; so, a cultural 
relationsliip is obviously indicated. 

In any case, whatever the source or extent of these early cultures may 
have been, we know that in those days man eked out a precarious existence 
by hunting and collecting wild roots, leaves, and fruits from the forests 
near by. There was hardly any trade in essential commodities. Indeed, 
there was no surplus; man lived on the edge of his needs. It must have 
therefore taken enormous stretches of time for standard types of tools to 
have spread by diffusion over such a wide portion of the earth as one extend¬ 
ing from western Europe to India. And during this long period of time, 
human culture continued to be more or less uniform. Technologically, 
however, the tools exhibit a gradual evolution from crude to finer types. 

In later times, special types of Neolithic tools, which have been dis¬ 
covered in eastern or southern India and in South-East Asia, suggest a closer 
historical relationship or commonness of origin. But the facts arc yet so 
inadequately known that they merely give us clues for further inquiry and 
observation rather than any certainty of conviction. 

The extreme emphasis upon stone tools should not lead one to think 
that this was the only thing which man used in those early days. Even in 
this age of metals, we use in our daily life numerous objects like cotton or 
paper which arc easily perishable and leave very little or no trace behind, 
while objects of stone or metal may endure for ages after they are discarded. 
In the same manner, early man must have used leaves and barks of trees 
and their twigs, branches, and wood for various purposes. Many of the 
stone tools must have had handles, which could either be of wood or bone. 
The thongs or creepers with which the tools were lashed to their handles 
have also left no trace behind. Even now, or a few decades ago, there used 
to be men whose only tools were made of bone or stone and wood, whose 
dress was no more than the leaves of trees, or whose shelter consisted of 
nothing more than wind-breaks or screens made from the twigs and branches 
of trees. From a comparison of their stone industry with the industrial 
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remains of the past, various attempts have been successfully made at filling 
in the gaps in our story of the life of man in very ancient times. 

In the Palaeolithic or Early Stone Age, men apparently lived near 
water courses; for their tools in India, and also elsewhere, have generally 
been found in river deposits, often by the side of vanished streams. Perhaps 
this particular fancy for riversides may have been due to two reasons. 
Animals come there for watering, while men also had then no vessels in 
which to store water. The stone tools which have been called hand-axes, 
choppers, etc. were of uses unknown to us. We have imagined from their 
form and working edges some functions for which they might have been 
used, and then we have given them names according to our fancy. It is not 
unimaginable that the tools might have been used for purposes or in ways 
far different from those of which we have thought. Thus, though it has 
been generally assumed that hand-axes were for killing and disposing game 
which prehistoric man entrapped, it has also been suggested that, as they 
mostly occur in regions covered by forest in Palaeolithic times, it is equally 
probable that they were employed in digging up roots and tubers from the 
soft earth. This is only a sample of the insecure condition of our knowl¬ 
edge at the present stage. 

Unfortunately, in India, we have not so far found anything like a 
habitation used by early man, nor his skeletal remains. The caves in Kur- 
nool and Alicoor in South India do promise to hold some such evidence, 
but that source yet remains to be properly tapped. Since there is as yet 
no skeletal evidence of fossil man in India, we do not know who were the 
makers of these lithic industries. 

Long ages must have passed when man lived under warm skies, near 
forests, with numerous animals, and when his primary occupation was 
hunting and collecting wild vegetable products which nature provided in 
abundance. 'Llien a revolution came, not merely in the way in which he 
made or finished his stone tools, but also in the entire mode of his life. 
Tools in former times were fashioned by fracturing and delicately chipping 
.suitable blocks of stone. But now man invented the finer art of rubbing 
or grinding his tools on stone, until the latter came to have a superior 
working edge. An injured tool in Palaeolithic times had often to be thrown 
away ; but now, vvith grinding, it could once more be rendered serviceable. 
There was thus an economy of effort, and there was a correspondingly greater 
command over the materials with which tools were made 

Neolithic times were also marked by earthenware of one kind or 
another, which means that, before the use of wheels for turning, pots also 
had to be made by hand. In the Nicobar Islands, as in Java, and also in 
portions of Assam, theie are traces of handmade pottery even in modern 
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times. In India, less work has been done on the Neolithic tliaii on the 
Palaeolithic period, so that here we have nothing to sa) in comparison 
with the vast amount of evidence which has accumulated in regard to the 
Neolithic cultures of Switzerland, Germany, France, England, or elsewhere. 
But we can imagine that some of the burials in which large blocks of stone 
were erected on graves in India, in the early Metal Ages, may have already 
started in earlier Neolithic times. 

What ‘this means in terms of human civilization is nothing short of a 
revolution. Men now cared for the dead, gave them a decent, and socially 
recognized, honourable burial; they left food for the dead, and sometimes 
also interred the objects which the individual had used in life. A growing 
concern not merely for the immediate present, but for times which stretched 
beyond into the past as well as the future is newly indicated, which means 
that man w'as well in advance of his ancestors, in so far as life and thought 
were concerned. 

A few carvings on rocks in India were originally supposed to have 
belonged to the New Stone Age. But later researches have cast serious 
doubts about their antiquity. We know, however, that Neolithic tools have 
sometimes been found in India in large numbers within a restricted space. 
This would mean that the same place served as the habitation of man for 
many years. The sedentary nature of residence becomes possible only tvhen 
a steady supply of food is available at the same place. If man had all the 
time to run about after wild game, and take shelter in make-shift dwellings, 
his stone tools could not have gathered in heaps at one single place. The 
fact that such sites have been discovered in layers containing ground and 
polished celts would indicate that perhaps man had taken to growing food, 
instead of merely gathering it from nature’s abundance, though we have no 
positive evidence yet to that effect in the Indian field. Regarding domesti¬ 
cation of animals also, there is no reliable data that it was in vogue in India 
in Neolithic times. 
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T he epoch-making discoveries made by the Archaeological Survey of 
India, in the twenties of this centuiy, at the cit)-sites of Harappa in 
Montgomery District of the Punjab and Mohenjo-daro in Larkana District 
of Sind, have revealed to us that, in the third millennium b.c., a full-fledged 
civilization, already age old and stereotyped, flourished on Indian soil based 
upon a highly developed urban etonomy and discipline. 

NAMi:. EXTENT, AND NATURE 

At present more than eighty sites* arc known, which have yielded 
characteristic elements of this civilization, extending oNcr a large area 
between Rupar in the north, below the Simla Hills, and Sutkagen-dor, a 
site about iK)0 miles west of Karachi near the Arabian Sea. These sires 
are mainly towns or villages of the plaitis, and line the courses of the river 
Sindhu (Indus) and its tributaries and also along the former courses of 
Ghaggar and Hakra, which passed through the former States of Bahawalpur 
and Bikaner in western India. In contrast to this uniform riverine culture 
spreading over a large area along the river systems of the plains, we find 
innumerable cognate \illage cultures, such as Quetta, Ainri, Nal, Zhob, 
Kulli, etc. (either earlier, contemporary, or later), lying in the hills of the 
west. But these village cultures do not lend any knowledge as to the origin 
of this civilization which, at the present stage of excavation, appears to be 
fully grown. And, as such, further excavations arc needed before we can 
understand its earlier context. 

Owing to the fact that the mounds of Harappa had attracted attention 
as far back as 1826, scholars generally prefer to call this civilization by 
the name of ‘Harappa Culture’, after the established custom of modern 
archaeology. Further, as the elements of this civilization have been noticed 
at various places, between the Himalayas and the Arabian Sea, mainly 
along the Sindhu and the former Ghaggar systems, but not in the 
Gaiiga-Yamuna plain, this civilization is also known as the Indus valley 
civilization. 

The finds recovered from the excavations carried out at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro have pushed the antiquity of Indian civilization far back into 
the past and enabled India to make a dramatic entry into, and claim an 

* For some important sites see map on p. 109. 
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important place among, the countries of ‘the most ancient East'.^ India 
must henceforth be recognized, along with Iran, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, 
as one of the most important areas where the civilizing processes of society 
were initiated and developed. Ck»mmon to them all were the use, for imple¬ 
ments, of stone, though rare, side by side with copper or bronze, domesti¬ 
cation of animals, knowledge of agriculture, organized city life, well- 
developed pictographic writing, and conscious art. And yet, no less distinc¬ 
tive and peculiar to Sind and the Punjab was the Indus valley culture than 
was the Sumerian culture to Mesojx)tamia or the Egyptian to the valley of 
the Nile. For instance, the use of cotton was confined to the Indus valley, 
whereas flax was used in the valley of the Nile for thinner textiles ; nor can 
the G^eat Bath of Mohenjo-daro or the (yreat Granary of Harappa be com¬ 
pared to anything similar in the al>ovc-nanied countries. And whereas in 
the West Asian counti ies much money and thought were lavished 
on the building of magnificent temples for the gods, and on the palaces 
and tombs of kings, the picture was quite different in the Indus valley, 
where the finest stuictuies were erected for the convenience of the citizens. 
Equally peculiar to the Indus valley are its art and religion. 

CLIMATIC CONDITIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS 

At present, the Indus plain, except narrow strips along the sides of the 
rivers and artificially irrigated areas, is a mere desert covered with desert- 
scrub and bushy trees like tamari.sk. But that the climatic conditions during 
the third millennium b.c. were more congenial than they are at present can 
be proved from the fact that the fauna represented in the Indus seals, such 
as buffalo, tiger, rhinoceros, and elephant, which must have been noticed by 
the Harappan artists, but many of which are not found today, implies, to 
some extent, marshy conditions with jungle. Further, the use of costly 
burnt bricks, instead of sun-dried bricks, by the Harappans probably also 
reflects a wetter climate. But it must be remembered that perhaps the basic 
climatic change was not the main reason for the decay of tlic Indus civiliza¬ 
tion. From our knowledge derised through the excavations, it seems that 
excessive deforestation (partly done by the Indus brick-makers), fall in the 
agricultural standard, and other such socio-economic factors, as also the 
foreign invasion, probably of the Aryans, brought about the destruction of 
the Harappa civilization. 

From the finds at the sites, we may infer the various countries and places 
with which the Indus vallev people were in contact. Ghank, coral, and 
mussel shells presuppose communication with the .sea ; steatite, copper, and 

‘ V. Gordon Childc, Nfm Light oti the Most Ancient East (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
2nd Ed., lx>ndon, 1952). 
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lead with Rajasthan—^for copper, southern Afghanistan and the extreme 
west of Baluchistan, and for lead, the Karadagh in North Iran, being other 
sources ; agate, agate-jasper, camelian, onyx, and chalcedony with Kathiawad 
and Rajpipla; gold with South India and Afghanistan, the latter being also 
a possible source of silver ; haematite and red ochre with Hormuz and other 
islands in the Persian Gulf; slate with Rajasthan, and Guigaon and Kangra 
Districts; amazonite with Gujarat and Kashmir; crystal with Tanjore, 
Kathiawad, and Mianwali Districts; turquoise with Khorasan; lapis lazuli 
with Badakhshan; and jadeite with the Pamirs. It may thus be assumed 
that there must have been frequent communication with all these places, 
as well as with the contemporary centres of culture in India and Baluchistan, 
by sea, river, and overland. The means used for such communication and 
trade were boats and country craft, chariots, bullock carts (PI. VI. 20),* 
and pack animals such as oxen, buffaloes, and goats. 

STRUCTURAL FEATURES, CIVIL AMENITIES, AND ADMINISTRATION 

Both the towns of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro were each roughly more 
than 5 miles in circuit, and the mounds of each place (see plans on p. 112) 
can be divided into two groups: a high mound towards the west and a 
series of lower mounds extending over a larger area to the east. Seven strata 
of occupation have so far been uncovered at Mohenjo-daro. Beginning from 
the top, they have been grouped into three main periods, namely. Late, 
Intermediate, and Early phases. The above subdivision into periods is 
marked by distinct intervals of time, which separate the Early from the 
Intermediate and the Intermediate from the Late phase, but the best 
buildings belong to the Intermediate phase, when trade and commerce seem 
to have flourished in the city. The Early phase of Mohenjo-daro has been 
only partially uncovered, as the lower strata are water-logged, owing to rise 
in the level of subsoil water. The nearest branch of the river Sindhu is 
now three miles away from the city of Mohenjo-daro, but it has been 
suspected that formerly it was dose to the northern end of the citadel. It 
must also be borne in mind that the city was several times exposed to the 
ravages of the $indhu floods, which once constituted a source of constant 
anxiety to the city authorities. Similarly, at Harap^^ also, not less than 
six distinct occupational levels of buildings have been uncovered at one 
mound. Here, too, they have been divided into three main phases like 
those of Mohenjo-daro, the Intermediate phase being associated with the 
best building activities. The river Ravi, which now flows six miles further 
north of the citadel of Harappft, was close to it in the third millennium b.c. 


* For Plates see at the end of the diapter. 
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In Mohenjo-daro, between the citadel and the main city, there is a 
north to south street which crosses another street from east to west (the 
East Street), coming through the city almost at right angles, and at its no^th 
end turns east to join a main street of the city (the First Street) to which 
it runs parallel. These thoroughfares link up the entire city by means of 
feeder streets, lanes, and bylanes, the latter also running generally at right 
angles to them. The alignment of thoroughfares and streets did not change 
with the various phases of occupation. The thoroughfares were each more 
than half a mile long and fourteen to thirty-three feet wide. The lanes and 
bylanes, even though crooked at times, were not fortuitous, and, usually, 
the lanes were four to six feet wide. Another feature of the streets and 
lanes was the underground drainage, though water discharged from smaller 
drains coming out of the houses or bylanes was collected into cesspools, 
which were built either entirely of masonry or with earthenware jars 
enclosed. The advance made in town planning in the Indus valley would 
be properly understood when it is pointed out that no town planning existed 
at the town of Ur in Mesopotamia as late as 2000 b.c., though there are traces 
of some planning at Babylon about this date and also in the twelfth Dynasty 
town of Kahun in Egypt. A fortification wall has been traced round the 
citadel mounds both at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. The wall at Harappa 
has a deep foundation of sun-dried brick, and almost from above the ground 
level, it was protected on the outside by a revetment of burnt brick, which 
now survives only in small bits. 

If the town was well planned, so also were the individual houses with 
due regard to convenience of accommodation and sanitary amenities. 
Ordinarily, middle class houses had a number of rooms built round the 
courtyard, and frequently one of the component parts was a bath-room or 
at least a wainscotted floor which could be used for bathing. Quite a large 
number of houses at Mohenjo-daro had their own wells, which, in many 
cases, were accessible to neighbours also. At Harappa, however, the wells 
were few, not more than six having been found, though, perhaps, they were 
all available to the public. Drains from bath-rooms, courtyards, and other 
parts of the houses were quite common. At Mohenjo-daro, earthenware 
drain pipes have also been found. Latrines were fairly common, and 
rubbish-chutes were also not unknown. Frequently, cesspools, either 
structural or lined with pottery jars, were connected with drains coming out 
of houses, but sometimes they were converted into soak-pits by knocking 
out the bottom of the jar lining them or by not paving the structure. 
Windows and clerestory windows were also provided in the houses, which 
were open generally on two sides and not infrequently on three or all the 
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tour sides, an example of the latter being the Workmen’s Quarters® at 
Harappa. From the regular alignment of thoroughfares, lanes, and bylanes, 
on which encroachments appear to have been rigidly prevented, and the 
elaborate sanitary arrangements referred to above, it may be concluded that 
some sort of efficient municipal administration must surely have existed. 

A number of public buildings such as the Great Bath (PL I), and 
possibly a monastery with a double row of bath-rooms in one alignment to 
its east, the large halls with long platforms which may have been used as 
open stalls in the market-place to the south of them, all lying in the citadel 
mound at Mohenjo-daro; the Great Granary, a number of circular 
platforms, occurring in a double row outside the citadel mound towards the 
north-west, and such other features of Harappa, throw some light on .the 
social life and customs of the people. 

The most remarkable and imposing of all the remains referred to above 
is the Great Bath situated in the citadel mound at Mohenjo-daro. It 
measures 180 ft. from north to south and 108 ft. from east to west. Its outer 
walls, which are particularly massive, were 7 to 8 ft. thick at the base with a 
batter on the outside, most of the inner walls being about half as much. 
Its plan is simph': in the centre, there is an open paved quadrangle with 
verandahs on four sides, at the back of which are various galleries and rooms, 
except on the west side; on the south, there is a large hall with a small 
chamber at each end ; along the east, a single range of chambers, including 
one with a well; and on the north, a group of several halls and fair-sized 
rooms. In the centre of the paved quadrangle, there is a large swimming- 
bath, some 39 ft. long by 23 ft. broad and sunk about 8 ft, below the pave¬ 
ment, with a flight of steps leading down the centre of the smaller sides to 
a low platform for the convenience of bathers. From one of the chambers 
on the east rises a flight of steps to the upper storey, which was presumably 
built on the plan of the ground floor. The well on the east tvas, it seems, 
used for filling the tank, although water may also have been brought in 
from outside. 'I’he used water of the tank was taken away through a 
corbelled drain on the west, of which the roof is 6 ft. 6 in. high and through 
which a man of average size could easily pass erect. In the construction of 
the swimming-bath, every possible precaution w'as taken to make it water¬ 
tight. The tank was lined with finely dressed brick laid in gypsum mortar 
with an inch thick backing of damp-proof course of bitumen. 


- For illustrations of this and various other antiquities such a.s toilet and cosmetic objects ; 
articles of daily u-.e ; tools, implements, and weapons ; seals, figurines, and objects used in 
worship; paintings on potteiics; etc., see .Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus 
Civilization in 3 vols. (.Arthur Probsthain, I.ondon, 1931) ; E. Mackay, Further Excavations at 
Mohnijn daro in 2 vols. (Delhi, 1938) ; M. S. Vats. Excavations at Harappa in 2 vols 
(Delhi, 1940). 
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At Harappa, the most remarkable and the largest building is the Great 
Granary, which consists o£ two precisely similar blocks, together measuring 
169 ft. from north to south and 135 ft. from east to west, separated from each 
other by an aisle, 23 ft. wide. Each block comprises six halls, measuring 
51 ft. 9 in. long by 17 ft. 6 in. broad, alternating regularly with five 
corridors of similar length, but 5 ft. 6 in. wide, in all cases the walls rising 
to a uniform height of 3 ft. 10 in. above their foundations. Every one of 
the halls is partitioned into four narrow divisions by means of three equi¬ 
distant, full-length walls which terminate in broader piers at the ends. 
Excepting the piers, which are invariably made of burnt brick, the partition 
walls are of mixed construction. This extraordinary structure was a public 
building of great importance for the whole city. When there was no 
currency and taxes had to be paid in kind, the public treasury must have 
taken the form of great storehouses, which was the case in other countries 
as well, such as the long and narrow storehouses attached to the Minoan 
palaces at Knossos and Phaestus in Crete. I'hese granaries bear a close 
analogy to those attached to many Roman forts in ancient Britain. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL LIFE 

Before dealing with the objects of everyday life, it must be remembered 
that, in general, the finds of all classes associated with the various phases 
of the two cities are so uniform that it is impossible to distinguish those of 
one from the other. The household utensils were made of pottery, faience, 
stone, copper, bronze, silver, and ivory, of which pottery was the commonest 
(PI. II; PI. III. 1-5, 8). Those of faience were usually small or tiny vessels, 
generally used as unguent vases or for keeping other cosmetics. This purpose 
was also served by small vessels of ivory, silver, copper, and stone, and where 
the ba.se was pointed, it rested on a flat-bottomed stand (PI. III. 27). A 
medium sized silver goblet (PI. III. 8) from Mohenjo-daro was found to 
contain jewellery. Vessels of copper or bronze (PI. III. 1-5) included dishes 
with tapering sides, bowls, goblets and tumblers with or without covers, 
cups with tapering sides, saucers, ladles, flasks, imitations of river shells, 
broad open vases, frying pans, carinated cooking pots, sometimes covered 
with inverted dishes, etc.; but they were not in common use. Stone vessels 
were rare and offered but a few varieties of «implc shapes. 

Pottery vessels used by the people of the Harappa civilization include 
both plain and painted pottery, and, with a few exceptions, they are all 
wheel-made. Most of the pottery is of pinkish colour with a bright red slip, 
and when decorated, it was done in black. A few polychrome wares have 
also been found. On the whole, the pottery vessels may be divided into 
vessels for food and drink, and those for cooking, storage, and other purposes. 
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The simplest food vessels were plain, flat dishes (PI. II. 2-4), sometimes 
with a ring base, and handled cups with slightly tapering or concave sides. 
There were also other varieties of dishes, cups, bowls, and basins. Of 
drinking vessels, the most typical were scored, pointed pKJts (PI. II. 5). 
Next in number were the beakers, tumblers, goblets, pedestal-vases, and 
a variety of other shapes. The heaps of drinking-cups in public drains and 
dumps of potsherds remind one of the present-day Indian custom of using 
them once and then thi owing them away immediately. Carinated vases 
(PI. II. 10), some of whidi bore marks of soot, were used for cooking. For 
the storage of cereals and other commodities, however, much larger vessels 
of vai lous shapes were used. They were either embedded* in the ground or 
placed on jar-stands (PI. III. 27). Quite a different class of vessels, and of 
a much smaller size, was used for the storage of more precious liquids such 
as oils (PI. II. 8, 9). They are characterized by a flat bottom, wide belly, 
and narrow mouth to prevent their contents from easily spilling out. 
A vessel of frequent occurrence was the perforated, flat-bottomed cylinder 
(PI. II. H), often choked with ashes, which points to its use as a heater of 
some sort. Lids (PI. II. 12), stoppers, and covers have also been found. 
Of the painted pottery, the commonest design consists of horizontal black 
lines of various thicknesses painted over red-slipped background. Other 
motifs include various leaf-patterns (notably pipal), intersecting circles, 
scales, lattice-work, chequers, cross-hatchings, and rosette-like floral designs. 
Besides these common designs, there are also some representations of 
peacocks, pipal trees, fish, etc. Excepting a few caprids, none of the animals, 
which have been so beautifully executed on the seals, appear on the 
pottery. 

Toilet and cosmetic objects include handled copper-mirrors, ivory 
combs with handle or toothed on both sides, antimony rods, animal-headed 
stoppers, and toilet sets of copper, consisting of a piercer, ear-scoop, and 
tweezers. Among finer objects of daily use may be mentioned a beam of 
a weighing scale, numerous cuboid chert weights, highly polished and 
exquisitely finished shell spoons and feeding cups, slate palettes, etc. 

For theii daily needs, the Indus people depended on a variety of tools, 
implements, and weapons, mostly of copper or bronze. From such tools 
as awls and needles, of which the latter were also made of gold and ivory; 
razors (PI. III. 16), knives, and sickles, the knives being also made of chert 
flakes; goads, fish-hooks, and gouges (PI. III. 19, 20), the latter being some¬ 
times fitted with strong alabaster handles; chisels (PI. III. 22-24), which 
were of bare metal, shanked or tanged for handles and employed for 
manifold purposes; choppers and saws (PI. III. 14, 17); and axes, plough¬ 
shares, smoothing planes (PI. III. 18), and flaying knives, which were found 
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at the sites, an idea can be formed of the different facets of the life of the 
Indus people. Simple axes of copper or bronze had a sharp, convex edge, 
tapering on both sides, and were either plain or emphasized in the form 
of shoulders. Unfinished double axes (PI. III. 25) of a rather small size 
have also been found. The more developed, but late forms employed for 
hewing were the socketed axe and adze-axe (PL III. 15). A small granite 
celt, quite well finished, was found at Harappa associated with the early 
phase of the Intermediate period. For giinding corn, the saddle quern 
was used. Stone dishes were hollowed by means of circular stone borers 
(PI. III. 21), plano-convex in section and with concave cuts at opposite 
points for rotating them by means of a bifurcated handle. Weapons of 
offence (PI. Ill) met with are small in number, limited in varieties and 
shapes, comprising spears and daggers, lance-heads, “single- or double-edged 
swords, mace-heads, and arrow-heads. 

That the Indus people had a knowledge of metallurgy is proved by the 
presence, in various types, of copper tools and weapons, of an alloy of tin 
usually varying from 6 to 11 per cent, or of arsenic from -5 to 2 per tent. 
The mixing of the requisite quantities of tin or arsenic with copper so as 
to obtain a combination of strength, elasticity, toughness, and ability to 
withstand shock would not have been possible without a knowledge of the 
metallurgical processes. Alloys of tin from 8 to 11 per cent are considert’d 
most suitable for bronze implements, and only rarely are the specimens of 
bronze from Harappa and Mohenjo-daro found to exceed that limit. Gold 
and silver are also found in both sites from early strata onwards. The 
intricate shapes and designs of jewellery show how conversant the artisans 
were tvith the elaborate delicacies of their trade. 

The inhabitants of Harappa, besides the cultivation of wheat and barley, 
evidence of which has also been found at Mohenjo-daro, cultivated peas and 
sesamum too. The finds of a lemon-leaf-shaped pendant, polychrome vases 
in the shape of a cocoa-nut and pomegranate, and the pericarp of a seed of 
the melon variety, seem to suggest that the Indus valley people used these 
also for food. Besides, they depended a great deal on animal food, as well 
as on fishes, for, at Harappa, there is hardly a place where animal and fish 
bones were not upturned by the spade. 

The art of domestication of animals was also known to these people, 
and the domesticated animals include cats, dogs, humped cattle, goats and 
sheep, buffaloes, and (doubtfully) pigs whose bones occur in quantity 
Other animals and birds that were known to these people can be guessed 
from the terracotta figurines, or from their representations in the seals, 
which include humpless cattle, monkeys, elephants, hares, doves, parrots 
and other birds, and many wild animals, such as bison, rhinoceros, tiger, 
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bear, sambur, and spotted deer, some of which are no longer to be found in 
the Indus valley (Plates V and VI). Likewise, they were also familiar with 
peacock, goose, owl, eagle, snake, scorpion, frog, fish, tortoise, and crocodile. 
No portiaiturc or remains of the camel, horse, or cat have been found so 
far in the cities of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa in the typical Harappa 
period. 

Besides animal toys, playthings and games (PI. VI) include carts and 
chariots of several shapes, including bird and animal chariots ; bird-whistles ; 
animals with revolving or moving heads; bird-cages; cake-moulds; therio- 
morphic and other vessels ; representations of basket work ; rattles of several 
shapes ; play marbles of chert, alabaster, black marble, red stone, faience, 
and thank ; gamesmen of tetrahedral or chessman shape in stone, faience, 
shell, and terracotta; rolling discs; and cubical dice of stone, faience, 
and terracotta. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Besides pottery and metal implements, seals, statuary, and jewellery form 
major objects of their arts and crafts. 'Lhe Indus seals and scalings may be 
divided into three classes: (i) large intaglio seals of steatite and terracotta, 
intended for making impressions (PI. V); {ii) miniature seals or amulets of 
steatite, not intended for making impressions; and (iii) seals and scalings 
of terracotta or faience made from moulds with devices and inscriptions in 
relief. The seals of the second group and the tiny .sealings of faience included 
in the third groujj arc peculiar to the earlier levels of Harappa, and were 
probably atrried about as amulets. They are characterized by the absence 
of any knob or hole and of the animals found on the seals of the first group, 
by an archaic type of writing, and by a limited range of in.srriptions which 
are not infrequently repeated. In the order of frequency, those of the first 
group include square seals, with or without a perforated boss on the reverse ; 
rectangular ones with convex back, perforated with one or two holes, or with 
plane back with or without a boss; cube seals; rhomboid seals with deeply 
indented edges; and discoid :ind T-shaped seals. There are also a few 
cylinder seals. With the exception of those of terracotta and one or two 
others, which are likely to be importations, seals of the fiist and the second 
group were made of steatite, of which the prevailing colour was green, less 
frequently whitish, and occisionally of a deeper tinge ranging from dark 
green to blue. In the majoiiiy of cases, work is so neatly done that even 
curved lines, such as tho.se needed for the horns of the animals or for 
inscriptions with some difficult characters, were cut without hesitation and 
with the greatest amount of accuracy. 'I'he seals are so exquisitely finished 
and bleached uniformly white that the colour of the original is completely 
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hidden beneath a thin coating or veneer of steatite applied before firing, by 
which process they also become considerably harder. 

The script which the Indus people invented for their writing belongs to 
the same order as other quasi-pictographic scripts of this period, such as the 
Proto-Eiamitic, Early Sumerian, Minoan, or Egyptian, and remains still to 
be deciphered. The signs used in this script were, to a laige extent, picto- 
graphic in their origin ; they had long since become standardized and reduced 
to such forms as are now susceptible of identification, though, on the other 
hand, they are not so conventionalized by usage as to have become 
mere stereotyped summaries, as it were, like the cuneiform characters of 
Mesopotamia.* Ordinarily, the direction of writing is from right to left, 
but when there is more than one line, it is boustrophedon, that is, the 
direction of writing the lines is alternately from right to left and left to 
right. According to Langdon, there is a strong case for deriving the Brahmi 
alphabet from the Indus script. 

On account of their excellent workmanship, certain figurines designed 
on various materials may be regarded as works of art. Notable among them 
are a powerfully modelled bull in terracotta ; an exquisite mastiff-like figure 
in steatite ; two seated rams, also in the same material; a number of squirrels, 
monkeys, and representations of goat, rhinoceros, parrot, owl (PI. VI. 11, 
13-17), pigeon, goose, fish, and snake in steatite or faience. As against these, 
however, the human statuary in stone from Mohenjo-daro, comprising only 
a few sadly mutilated images, is not of a high order, and compares 
unfavourably with the two nude torsos of excellent workmanship from 
Harappa (PI. VII. 3, 4). The best, however, among the Mohenjo-daro 
statuary is the bust in steatite of what may represent a conventional type of 
deity or religious teacher with eyes half closed (PI. VII. 1). It is finished 
with a coating of hard white paste. The shawl he wears over his left shoulder 
and under the right arm is decorated with trefoil pattern. Round his head 
is a fillet with a circular buckle in the centre ; there i$ a similar buckle on 
the right arm. He has a short beard and whiskers and a closely cut 
moustache. The lips are thick, nose broad based, forehead low, and neck 
stunted. The statuette of a dancing girl in bronze (PI. VII. 2), though of 
rough workmanship, shows quite effective modelling of the back, hips, and 
buttocks, implying sound observation on the part of the artist. Among the 
most outstanding finds from Harapfa are the small torso (height 3f in.) of 
a nude male figure carved in the round in red sandstone and the figure, of 
a dancer in dark grey slate (PI. VII. 3, 4). In both, there are socket-holes in 
the neck and shoulders for the attachment of head and arms which were 


* Cf. Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus CiviWsation, I. pp. 89-40. 
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made in separate pieces. These statuettes are incomparably superior to any 
so far found at Mohenjo-daro. The former is a work of which a Greek of 
the fourth century b.c. might well have been proud. And yet the set of the 
figure, with its rather pronounced abdomen, is characteristically Indian. The 
latter figure of the dancer, standing on his right leg with the tedy above the 
waist bent well round to the left, is full of movement and vivacity. 

The intaglio engravings of animals on the seals and the modelling of 
Harap{» statuettes are distinguished by a breadth of treatment and feeling 
for line and plastic form that have been rarely surpassed in glyptic or 
sculptural art. 

Jewellery of the Indus valley people comprised chauks, fillets, ribbons, 
brooches, and hair-pins, ear- and nose-ornaments, necklaces and pendants, 
armlets, bracelets and bangles, finger-rings, and girdles. Chauks were found 
in ivory, faience, steatite, pottery, and gold, and were conical or hemispherical 
in shape. Fillets and ribbons of gold were worn round the head both by 
males and females to keep the hair in position. Brooches were of the shapes 
of ‘8' and four-pointed star. Ear-ornaments took the form of buttons, studs, 
drops, and pendants. The nose-pins in gold consisted of convex discs with 
cabled border, or plane, cogwheel-shaped discs tlircaded by means of a pin. 
Depressions on them ^vere inlaid with coloured pastes; an eight-petalled 
flower was found inlaid alternately with lapis lazuli and red stone. 
Necklaces comprised beads of one or more shapes strung together with 
pendant beads or a single pendant made of gold, silver, stone, or faience. 
When there was more than one string, appropriate spacers with terminals 
at the ends were introduced to control the strands. Armlets, bracelets, or 
bangles were found in very large numbers in terracotta, shell, stoneware, 
faience, copper, silver, and gold. Finger-rings were found in gold, silver, 
alabaster, marble, and faience. 

Besides odd pieces of jewellery, three hoards were found at Mohenjo- 
daro and one at Harappa. The Harappa hoard, which is a representative 
collection, consists of gold, silver, stone, faience, and shell objects (PI. VIII). 

RELIGION 

It is difficult to form a clear idea about the true contents of the 
Harappan religion or religions from the materials unearthed at Indus valley 
sites. Further, it must be remembered that it is a great problem to draw 
a line between the secular and religious concepts of such an early culture. 
It is under these limitations that an attempt is made here to trace the 
religious ideas of the Indus valley people. 

As no structure has been discovered at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa which 
can definitely be identified as a temple, we are forced to fall back on seals, 
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a number of day sealings, some copper tablets, a variety of small figurines 
of terracotta, faience, and metal, and a few stone images in the round to 
form an idea of their religion. Most striking, and extremely common, 
among these are the female figurines (PL VI. 1-5, 7, 8) of terracotta, which 
are paralleled by kindred examples from Baluchistan. Figurines, akin to 
these, have also been found in large numbers from Iran to the Aegean, 
notably in Elam, Mesopotamia, Transcaspia, Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, 
Cyprus, Crete, the Cyclades, the Balkans, and Egypt. It is probable that 
they originated from a community of religious ideas shared by the countries 
where they were found. The generally accepted view is that they represent 
the Great Mother or Nature Goddess, whose worship, under various names 
and forms, is still very common in India. The presence of a fertility cult 
among these jjcople is also represented by figurines of pregnant women and 
of women with children. Some terracotta figurines may be votive offerings, 
and others may be toys. The most common ligurine is that of a female, 
wearing a loin cloth, with or without a girdle, much jewellery, and a cuiioiis 
fan-shaj)ed head-dress with two cuplike objects about tlie region ol (‘ars 
(PI. VI. 1, 3). Those seated on three-legged chairs or ^vith floweied head¬ 
dress (PI. VI. A) may be effigies of the Mother Goddess. The male figui ines, 
which were about half the number of the female ones, may also be divided 
into toys, votaries, and gods. With few exceptions, the male liguies are 
entirely nude. While the female figures are usually standing, the male ones 
are generally found seated, either with their arms round the knees or in a 
devotional attitude (PI. VI. 9), probably pertaining to a hieratic rult. 

The male divinities arc characterized by a horned head-tlress, which 
symbolized supernatural power. A very important seal showing a god seated 
on a raised throne in the typical attitude of yoga was discovered at 
Moherijo-daro (PI. V. -1). 'Fhe god is three-faced, wears a pair of horns in 
the form of a trident meeting in the tall, fan-shaped head-dress, and is 
bedecked with much jewellery. He seems to be in the nrdhvamedhra 
(penis crectus) form. Four animals are shown round the god, the rhinoceros 
and buffalo on his left, and the elephant and tiger on his right. Below the 
throne are two regardant deer with their horns turned towards the centre. 
On the cumulative evidence of three faces, yogic posture, urdhvamedhra, 
trident-shaped head-dress, and the four animals round him. Sir John Marshall 
has suggested that the figure represents a prototype of the historic Siva in 
his Paiiupati aspect.* 

Tree and animal worship seems to have found a place very early in 
the life of the Indus people. The earliest representation occurs in the form 


* Ibid., I. pp. 52 S. 
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o£ a pipal leaf, which symbolizes the tree. Slightly later, at Harappa, 
however, arches of bent boughs of pipal leaf were made to enshrine the 
epiphany of the tree, while on a seal (PI. V. 8) from Mohenjo-daro, the deity 
is shown actually standing within the pipal, and in another, a unicorn head 
springs on either side from its stem. Among other trees, the acacia is 
repicscntcd enclosed in a plaitorni (PI. V. 9), or with railing round its base, 
on a number of scalings from Harappa. A motif of unusual interest on the 
tiny seals fiom Harappa is the incense-burner, which later occurs either by 
itself or is shown being carried by a man, and is regularly found placed 
below the neck of the unicorn (PL V. 1) on numerous seals. Among animals 
dejneted on the seals, the bison, rhinoceros, and tiger are invariably shown 
feeding from troughs, whereas the elephant and buffalo are sometimes 
shown feeding from them and sometimes not. Clearly, the troughs bear 
no relation to domestical ion, for they are not^ found placed below the 
hunipt'd and humpless oxen, which may be presumed to have been 
domesticated. I’he troughs may therefore symbolize merely food offerings 
for the piopitiation of wild animals. There are representations of animal 
chimeras containing bijugate, pentajugate, and hexajugate animals, or 
animals hating heads emeiging from a common body or nucleus (PI. V. 14). 
Then, again, theie is a tla.ss of composite monsters, therianthropic in form, 
a combinaiion of the human with the most ferocious and powerful animals, 
and endowed always with the horns of a bull, probably as a sign of divinity 
(PI. V. 10, 11). To the same class of composite figures belongs the semi¬ 
human, semi-bovine creature (PI. V. 12), which bears an undeniable 
resemblance to the Sumerian Eabani or Enkidu, attacking a horned tiger. 
On some seals are portrayed the exploits of another therianthropic figure 
who fights a tiger on either side. He is the counterpart of Gilgamesh, the 
Mesopotamian hero. A very interesting, though somewhat blurred, sealing 
from Mohenjo-daro depicts a god seated in the yogic posture on a low 
throne, and on either side of him is a kneeling suppliant canopied by 
a snake’s hood. This anticipates the naga figures of later Indian mythology. 

Among the aniconic objects of worship are the Hugos and yonis together 
with their baetylic forms (PI. 111. 31-33). The yonis were pierced with 
a cylindrical hole in the centre, and were either round or had a wavy 
outline. Miniatures, mostly of the wavy pattern, have been found in stone, 
shell, faience, and imitation carnclian. Another saaed symbol, whether 
it was an object of worship or had only a talismanic value, was the simple 
cross form or svastika. 

Briefly, the religion of the Indus people consisted in worshipping the 
Mother Goddess, the deification ol trees and their spirits, certain animal 
chimeras and therianthropic figures, the prototype of Siva, the aniconic 
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phallic symbols, the svastika, etc. Of these, the cult of the Mother Goddess 
and the suastika symbol were common throughout the ancient world. 

DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

No cemetery contemporary with the older phases of the city-sites has 
so far come to light. In Harap{», only two cemeteries have been excavated, 
of which the earlier one, labelled as R 37, belongs to the Harap{» period, 
while the other. Cemetery H, belongs to the post-Harappan period. The 
former, lying south of the citadel mound, yielded fifty-seven graves between 
1937 and 1946. It contained extended earth-burials with the head generally 
to the north. With each burial, there was a large quantity of pottery, which 
is typical of the mature Harappan period, both in style and decoration, 
and quite distinct from the Cemetery H wares. Besides pottery, many of 
the burials yielded personal ornaments and toilet-objects as part of the grave- 
goods. The excavation in 1946 revealed a unique burial here covered with 
a reed-shroud and wooden coffin, which arc familiar features in the Sumerian 
cemeteries of the third millennium b.c.® 

Cemetery H, lying between the citadel mound and the Cemetery 
R 37, belongs to a period when the city-site, as it survives today, had already 
ceased to exist. Two strata of burials have come to light in it. The upper 
one consisted of post-exposure burials inhumed in pots, with the exception 
of babies who were enclosed in embryonic position without previous 
exposure. In the lower stratum, which follows with a short interval of 
space, we find earth-burials consigned to graves. 

As regards shapes and paintings, the pottery of Cemetery H is entirely 
different from the secular wares from the city-site. Their paintings show 
a distinct preference for animal forms, such as the peacock, deer, bull, 
goat, kites, and fishes, as well as for plants, trees, stars, leaves, etc. Among 
them are several interesting paintings of a mythological character. Thus 
on one jar, which is decorated at the shoulder with three flying peacocks 
alternating with stars, there is seen placed horizontally in the body of each 
peacock a therianthropic figure, probably representing the ethereal body 
of the dead being carried to heaven. This peacock motif, often with horns, 
frequently occurs on the burial-pots (PI. IVa. 2, 3, 9), and may have some 
connection with the cult of the dead. 

On another jar, the painting is still more elaborate. It consists of two 
similar groups of figures, showing a bovine animal—probably a bull (or 
a cow)—^with long incurving horns, on either side of a beaked human figure 
who has secured the bulls by the neck with ropes held by hand and under 

* Ancient India (Archaeological Survey of India), No. S, pp. 87-88. 
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the feet, and who also has a bow and arrow in his left hand. In the group 
on the left, the bull on the man’s right is being attacked by a hound which 
has caught its tail in its mouth. It will also be noticed that the hind 
quarters of this bull are shown in outline only, as if its entrails are taken 
out, while the hind quarters of the bull on his left are fully blocked in. 
Behind the hound are two horned peacocks in flight. Between the two 
groups of representations is a goat of inordinately large size whose horns 
arc bedecked with eight <^ridcntlike devices, such as those which are seen 
between the hoi ns of the bulls in the group on the right, and whose hind 
quarters, like those of the hulls on the right side of the man, are also shown 
in outline onh. The hound in the left side group is reminiscent of Yama's 
dogs, while the bull and the goat represent animals sacrificed to protect the 
body of the dead peison and also to guide him to the new world. The bull 
without the entiails seems to anticipate the anustaram cow of the Rg-Vedic 
Aryans, and its countcrjwrt, the opposite, the vaitaram cow. Similarly, in 
the JRg-Veda (X. 16), a funeral hymn addressed to Agni, the deity, at the 
time of cremating the dead body, is asked only to consume the goat that 
was slaughtered and laid limb by limb on the corpse, and to carry the dead 
man to the legioii of the pious. Scxeral eaith-burials of Cemeteiy H were 
charactciizcd b) the saciilice of a sheep or goat, which in one case was laid 
alongside the dead body,® and in several others, its members were found lying 
between the gra\e-furniture and the dead person. 

The bow and arrow in the left hand of the dead person are also 
mentioned in the Rg-Veda (X. 18. 9), which refers to their being placed 
with the dead man. The paiallelism with some of the rites, rituals, and 
beliefs contained in hymns 14, 16, and 18 of the tenth mandala of the 
Rg-Veda t\ith the paintings depicted on the above pot-burial is sufficiently 
striking. Cicmation and burial were both practised by .the Rg-Vedic Aryans, 
and there is an a priori possibility on their part of borrowing certain existing 
beliefs. 

Earth-burials of the lowei stratum were either entire or fractional and 
disposed in tarious directions, their prevailing direction being from north¬ 
east to south-west. Generally, dead bodies were laid to rest fully stretched, 
but quite frequently with legs inflexed. With most burials, but not in- 
variabh, some jxittery was plated with the dead person and, with but a few 
exccjjtions, no jewellery was found on a dead body. Where pots were few, 
they were generally p'aced close to the head. 'Ihesc. pots have little 
significant affinity with the typical Harappan ones. It has been suggested 

• M. S. Vats, op. cit., I. pp. 220-21. 
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by archaeologists that the people of the Cemetery H culture were responsible 
for the destruction of the earlier Harappan culture. 

AGE AND AUTHORS OF THE INDUS CIN ILIZATION 

From the foregoing account of the Indus valley culture, it will be seen 
that it has many features in common with the prehistory of Western Asia— 
that it bears a close resemblance to the ‘Second Prc-diluvian Culture’ of 
Elam and Mesopotamia, which has been re-equatcd by the Leiden Conference 
of 1931 with Uruk, Jemdet Nasr, and Early Dynastic periods. This would 
imply a lively intercourse between the Indus, Elamite, and Mesopotamian 
sites during the third millennium b.c., when Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
were at the height of their prosperity. 

The dating of the different phases of the Indus valley civilization, so 
far excavated, is mainly based on a number of Indian finds in Elam and 
Mesopotamia, notably at Ur, Kish, Jemdet Nasr, and Tell Asmar. Quite 
a number of seals, typical of the earlier phase of the Indus valley civilization, 
have been found at Ur and Kish in the pre-Sargonic strata datable prior to 
2350 B.C., as well as at Tell Asmar attributable to the Dynasty of Akkad, 
i,e. c, 2350 b.c., the latter seals being cylinders showing animals which were 
common in India, but foreign to Mesopotamia. While a few seals of the 
later phase of the Harappa culture and of the post-Harappan period indicate 
a date roughly about 1500 b.c., these seals, on account of the scenes depicted 
on them, are taken to be importations. 

Among things which establish early intercourse with Mesopotamia 
are: the fragments of vases made of Indian ‘potstone’ found at Al-Ubaid; 
the identical nature of trefoil pattern with that on certain Sumerian ‘Bulls 
of Heaven’ of early date ; the toilet-sets comprising a piercer, ear-scoop, and 
tweezers similar to those found in the First Dynasty cemetery at Ur; the 
etched carnelian beads resembling those from the pre-Sargonic graves at 
Kish ; the jar-covers consisting of a cup with protruding knob like those 
from Jemdet Nasr; and the comb-motif painted on the Indus black-on-red 
pottery, and the step-pattern (which also occurs in shell and faience) in 
the Indus cities comparable with those of Susa 1 in Iran. Thus, at present, 
the excavated levels of Mohenjo-daro fall within a period roughly between 
2500-1500 B.c. But it must be remembered that still we have not reached 
the virgin .soil beneath the city of Mohenjo-daro. 

The question as to who were the authors of the Harappa culture and 
whether they were natives of the soil or immigrants into the Indus valley 
is a difficult one to answer, especially as anthropological evidence on the 
subject is not only inadequate, but actually meagre. The large skeletal 
material recovered from the cemeteries R 37 and H at Harappa has not 
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SO far been studied in detail. We have still to depend upon the scanty 
skeletal remains recovered from the streets of Mohenjo-daro during its last 
phase, the only ones on which a report has been published so far. It reveals 
four different racial types, viz. the Australoid,^ the Mediterranean, the 
Mongolian branch of the Alpine stock, and the Alpine.® The Australoids 
are represented by three markedly dolicho-cranial skulls which show a close 
affinity, on the one hand, with certain skulls from Kish, Al-Ubaid, and Ur 
in Mesopotamia, and, on the other, with skulls from the ancient cemetery 
at Adittanallur in South India, and with the Veddas of Ceylon. The 
Mediterranean type, to which about half the total number of skulls belong, 
is also dolicho-cranial, but with much less brain capacity than that of the 
Australoids, and can be compared with one skull from Nal (in Baluchistan), 
one from Kish (Mesopotamia), and two from Anau (Turkestan). Of the 
Mongolian type, only one mesati-cranial skull has been found, and it agrees 
with the Naga skull in the Indian Museum. Four examples have been 
recovered which belong possibly to the Alpine type, and correspond to a 
similar brachycephalic type from Kish. The foregoing evidence accords 
well with what might naturally be expected in the Punjab and Sind, which 
were the meeting ground of several immigrant races. 

Owing to the advanced state of civilization with which we are con¬ 
fronted in the Indus city-sites, and considering the early period of its rise 
and fall, it has sometimes been suggested that the Indus people may have 
been no other than the Aryans. Even apart from the distinct ethnic type 
of the Aryans, which has been described by ethnologists as ‘generally tall 
of stature, with fair complexion, dark eyes, plentiful hair on face, long 
head, narrow and prominent, but not specially long, nose’, and which is 
distinct from the four ethnic types found at Mohenjo-daro, there appears 
to be a marked dissimilarity in several important facets of life between the 
Aryans and the authors of the Indus civilization. For instance, whereas the 
Rg-Vedic Aryans lived a pastoral and agricultural life, scattered about in 
small villages, the people of the Indus valley lived a highly organized life 
in thickly populated cities with all that is implied by a centralized authority 
looking aftei the needs of large populations, and had well-planned houses 
made of burnt brick, open on two or more sides, with good sanitary arrange¬ 
ments. Thougii both the Aryans and the Indus people had the bow and 
arrow, spear, dagger, and axe as common weapons of offence, the former 
had defensive body-armour, while the latter had nothing more than the 
shield, though to the weapons of offence they had added maces, both in 

' Physical anihroiwlogists now prefer the term ‘Australoid’ in place of ‘Proto-Australoid’ 
mentioned by Marshall. 

• Sir John Marshall, op nt., I. pp. 107 If 
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Stone and metal. In the HarappS culture, the worship of the Motho 
Goddess, of phallic emblems of Siva or his prototype, and of therianthropic 
and certain animal forms was common, but in the Rg-Veda, there does not 
appear to be any direct evidence of iconic worship. The Aryans were 
probably not given so much to seafaring, while the Indus people are known 
to have had regular intercourse by sea with distant places in the Indian 
Ocean, Persian Gulf, and probably beyond, and representations of boats are 
also found depicted on their seals. 

It is notorious that the cow, which was prized as wealth and considered 
aghnya by the Rg*Vedic Aryans, aiid the horse, which played an important 
pKirt in their life, do not find a place among the animals depicted in the 
Indus valley sites, the place of the cow being taken by the bull, while of the 
horse no definite trace is found. The elephant, which is so faithfully 
depicted in the Indus valley, and on account of its prowess was given food- 
offerings, along with the tiger, rhinoceros, and bison, with whom it was 
combined into composite monsters, which play a distinct r61e in the 
mythology of the Indus people, is referred to in the Rg-Veda by the curious 
name of mrga-hastin, or an animal with a trunk, implying a new acquaintance 
with the animal. 

For these reasons, it is likely that the Indus people were quite different 
from the Rg-Vedic Aryans. On the contrary, from our present-day 
knowledge about the Harappan and post-Harappan sites, it seems probable 
that the destruction of the HarappS civilization was brought about by the 
Aryan invaders, whose date of entry into India has been roughly assigned 
to 1500 B.c. In a recent paper, Robert Heine-Geldern,* after comparing 
some of the objects recovered from later Harappan levels and of post- 
Harappan period with similar objects unearthed at some Iranian sites, 
confirms the above view, only shifting the date of the Aryan invasion to 
between 1200 and 1000 b.c., which seems to be the upper limit of the 
HarappS civilization. 


* 'The Coming of the Aryans and the End of the HarappS Civilization’, Man (October 
1956), pp. 136-40. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE INDO-ARYANS 


I NDIA, vast in size an<J bounded oflE from the outer world by the 
seemingly impenetrable mountain ranges constituting her northern 
boundary, naturally developed from early times the notion that she is a 
world by herself, unsullied by extraneous contaminations. That the Indian 
civilization has roots far beyond the precincts of Brahmavarta or Arylvarta, 
our forefathers would have never believed, for there is not a single passage 
in the vast Vedic literature to suggest clearly that Aryan India had ever any 
connection with the world outside. Yet it is certain that the Aryans came 
to India from outside. The very language used by our Indo-Aryan 
forefathers betrays this fact. 

CRITERION OF ARYANISM 

It must not be forgotten that the term ‘Aryan’ primarily denotes a 
linguistic concept. Max Muller, who is mainly responsible for the vogue 
of this term, left no doubt on this score. He declared: ‘Aryan, in scientific 
language, is utterly inapplicable to race. It means language and nothing 
but language.’^ But the scholarly world, not entirely without reason, never 
gave its full assent to this rigid formulation of the theory by Max Muller. 
If language is the sole criterion, then American Negroes, too, would be 
entitled to call themselves Aryan, since they speak no other language than 
the American form of English, which is one of the most important Aryan 
languages of the present day. Should the criterion of language then be 
given up as altogether inadequate as a means by which to solve the Aryan 
problem? True, there are men like Penka, who declared language to be 
'the organic product of an organism subject to organic laws’.* But Penka 
himself and his followers based their theory of the Scandinavian home of 
the. Aryans mainly on anthropological grounds, instead of relying on 
language. 

The view-points represented by Penka and Muller are apparently 
wholly irreconcilable, for, as the criterion of Aryanism, the former holds 
up the physical characteristics of the Scandinavians; and the latter, the 
characteristics of a certain number of languages (including Scandinavian) 
spoken in Asia and Europe. But the position is not actually so hopeless 
as it may seem. In principle, the two theories can be reconciled, though 


‘ Max Miillti. Collected ir^rAi (New Impression, 1898), X (The Home of the Aryas), p. 90. 
* Origines Aricae. p. 6. 
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the facts on which their protagonists have striven to found them may prove 
to be, as they really do, insufficient, irrelevant, and therefore undependable. 
Against Penka, it can truly be urged that he has, as if by intuition, perceived 
that the designation ‘Aryan’ can be applied only to those who are endowed 
with Scandinavian physical characteristics, for he adduces nothing that may 
be called proof in support of his assumption. Apparently, Penka and his 
followers instinctively assumed the Germans to be the purest descendants 
of the ancient Indo-Europeans, and they were right in so far as Scandinavia 
is the original Germanic home, as is generally conceded today. But in 
claiming for the original Germanic home the honour of having been the 
cradle-land of the Indo-Europeans, they made a great error of judgement. 

On the other hand, it is useless to point to examples of the Negroes and 
the like and to repeat ad nauseam that language is totally unconnected with 
race. The question here is of origins. In origin, every language, of which 
the whole history is known, was confined within a narrow social group, as 
is evidenced by Bengali, English, Latin, etc., and it need not have been 
otherwise with the original Indo-European language. In fact, every 
language, at the beginning, must have been the property of a particular race, 
though that is not to say that more than one language could not have 
originated within the same race. But once originated, language is apt to 
behave like a transferable commodity, and may even desert its originators. 
The Gypsy language is of Indian origin, but can it be maintained that Indian 
blood is flowing in the veins of the Hungarian Gypsies? 

It is obvious that, in attempting to solve the Aryan problem, it is 
permissible, nay imperative, to enlist the services both of linguistics and 
ethnolog)'. The former would show us the extent of the far-flung empire 
of Aryan speech, and the latter would render valuable service in our efforts 
to discover the centre from which this speech-form, along with rudiments 
of the culture of which it was the vehicle, assuming new aspects everywhere 
and in every age, and overwhelming rivals through sheer adaptability, 
established permanent sway over the greater part of Eurasia at an epoch 
long before the dawn of history. 

SEARCH FOR OLDEST COMMON FORM 

It is well to remember here that, so far as linguistic evidence is 
concerned, our interest lies wholly in the oldest forms attainable of the 
Indo-European languages, for the points of agreement between them, from 
tvhich their common origin can be inferred, dwindle in number as we come 
down from ancient to modem times. From a comparative study of, say, 
modern Irish, modern Swedish, modem Armenian, and modem Bengali, 
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it is not possible to infer their comnion origin.* But it is quite a different 
matter if we have before us their ancient forms, though even then it is far 
from simple to detect their genetic relation. Even a Grimm or a Rask 
would not be able to discover any particular affinity between modern 
Bengali and modern Persian, but the oldest forms of these two languages, 
appearing in the Veda and the Avesta, are so much alike that even a novice 
will see at once tliat they are but dialects of the same speech-form. 
Variability is the constant characteristic of all living idioms. It may even 
prove fatal to the identity of a language, for there are instances of mixed 
languages like modern Albanian and ancient Hittite, the Indo-European 
chaiacter of which, in the strict sense of the term, is largely a matter of 
opinion. I'he example of Hittite shows that we cannot search too far back 
into the misty past of what are popularly known as Aryan languages.* 

It is curious to note, however, tliat the highly civilized Indo-European- 
speaking peoples of old, like the Greeks and the Persians of the Achaemenian 
age, although in constant contact with each other, either in peace or in war, 
never suspected that their national languages were genetically related to 
each other, in spile of the fact that the resemblance between ancient Greek 
and ancient Persian was far greater than between their present-day 
descendants. The inordinate vanity of the Greeks, in whose eyes the 
Persians, however powerful and civilized, were just barbarians, marred the 
unique opportunity they had of anticipating Sir William Jones, the founder 
of the science of comparative philology. 

Jones, however, was not the first to detect the similarity between the 
Indo-Euiopean languages of India and Europe. Ever since the dawn of the 
Renaissance in Europe, which inter alia undermined, and finally destroyed, 
the rule of Latin over the Continent, people had learnt to take interest also 
in other languages, including Sanskrit. A comparative grammar of Sanskrit 
had even been published in 1767 by the missionary P. Coeurdoux, which 
won the admiration of Max Muller. But he, too, failed to detect the genetic 
relation between the languages he was comparing. Like other authors before 
and after him. he was firmly convinced that the confusion of languages 
referred to in the Bible, in connection witii the story of the lower of Babel, 
was an historical event, and the }K)ints of similailty between Sanskrit, Latin, 
etc. were, in liis opinion, due to that confusion. Jones, too, made mistakes 
comparable in magnitude to those of Coeurdoux, but it was he who, in 
his address of I78G to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, suggested the true 

* Mcillct, Sctnilta XV p. 418. Evtn lirowni inodem Ficiich and modem English, 

no genetic relation ran be deicrlcd without a roiupaiative study of then anricnt forms according 
to the same author {ibid., p. ■‘IG). 

* In scientific language, ‘\ivan’ means 'Indo-Iraninn'. In the present article, however, 
the term has been used in its ^jopular sense, namely, ‘Jndo European'. 
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solution. With his characteristic daring, he declared the striking similarity 
between Sanskrit, on the one hand, and Greek, Latin, etc., on the other, 
to be due to descent from a common parent language, and therewith laid 
the foundation of the science of comparative philology, which is our chief 
means of solving the Aryan problem. 

VASTNESS OF AREA AND MANNER OF EXPANSION 

It w^as a great idea that Jones had launched forth, and it immediately 
caught on. It was intoxicating to think that the forefallicrs of Indians and 
Englishmen must have been living together and speaking the same language 
sometime, somewhere, in the past, for how else can the common parentage 
of their languages be explained? In the first flush of enthusiasm, it was 
forgotten that a language may spread also through social contact far from 
its original speakers, and this was the main cause of ihe importation of race 
questions into the highly complex Aryan problem. 

If Indo-European dialects had been found to reign over disconnected 
areas like Iceland, Japan, and Australia, then, of course, the only hypothesis 
acceptable would have been that of actual invasion of these areas by separate 
bodies of Aryans. But a very important, though often ignored, fact about 
the Indo-European languages is that, before they began to be exported to 
the continents of America and Australia at the close of the Middle Ages, 
they were covering a great continuous area stretching from India to Spain, 
if the British Isles, Iceland, and a few other detached areas off the coast 
are left out of consideration. To explain the Polynesian character of the 
native dialect of Madagascar, we have to assume that a body of Poly¬ 
nesians must have been physically present there. But a similar assumption 
would be absurd in the case of the vast Indo-European-speaking area of 
Eurasia. 

The original group among which the Indo-European speech-form was 
born could not but have been a small one, since no primitive society with 
a common culture and language could afford to grant the privilege of its 
membership to a large number of individuals, on account of the lack of 
means of intercommunication. It is quite clear that such a small social 
group as that of the primitive Indo-Europeans was unable to send out 
expeditions to every part of Europe, and a large portion of Asia, especially 
as the conveyers of Aiy^an speech and culture must have met with resistance, 
at every step, from the taboo-ridden non-Aryans they encountered in the 
course of their progress. Yet the amazing fact is there—the fact that, already 
in prehistoric times, a vast area, vaster than that of any empire the world 
has ever seen, had come under the influence of a small social group of 
primitive Aryans. 
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MODERN PARALLELS 

But, however amazing the expansion of primitive, Aryanism may seem, 
it is not without parallels within the historical period. Let us only think 
of the expansion of Christianity and Islam. It was not the Jews of Palestine, 
among whom Jesus was born, who converted England to Christianity. 
It was the Romans, the implacable enemies of the Jews, who started 
Christianizing England, after sustaining cultural defeat at the hands of 
the Jews. Nor was it the Muslims of Mecca who conquered Spain. The 
Berbers, the erstwhile enemies and later staunch protagonists of Islam, 
did it. It need not have been otherwise with the expansion of Aryanism 
in prehistoric Eurasia. It is quite reasonable to suppose—and no other 
tlieory can be imagined—that a small body of primitive Indo-Europeans 
radiated cultural and linguistic influence from their original home, which 
in ever new waves, in the course of ages, overwhelmed the vast area over 
which at the present day Indo-European dialects are spoken. 

A great advantage of this theory is that the race-question under it loses 
the aspect of a formidable problem and receives its natural solution. It 
cannot, and need not, be denied that even under this theory the expansion 
of Aryanism remains a freak of nature, but history has witnessed several 
such freaks. Only at the initial stage did the citizens of Rome fight for 
Roman expansion. After that initial stage, the brunt of the Roman wars 
of expansion was borne by foreign converts to Latin culture. A handful 
of non-Hellenic Macedonians were responsible for the spread of Greek 
language and culture in Asia, and the vast hordes of the Achaemenian 
monarchs were composed wholly of foreigners recruited from conquered 
territories. It is but fair to concede to prehistoric times the possibility of 
what happened within the historical age, and admit that the original Indo- 
European-speaking people were a small community with a common culture 
inhabiting a not too large area. 

THE EXPANDING AREA THEORY 

Before this primitive community broke up into different tribes, which 
for some reason or other found it impossible to live together, it must have 
grown enormously in size and spread over a vastly larger territory. This 
fact is important, for it shows that the original home of the Indo-Europeans 
was not always a small limited area, but an ever-expanding one. Within 
this ever-expanding area, Indo-European speech certainly reigned supreme, 
but it would be futile to assert that the people inhabiting this unbounded 
original home were racially homogeneous, unless it is assumed that the 
area over which the Aryan nucleus expanded was wholly uninhabited.. The 
race-question thus becomes wholly irrelevant as soon as we assume—as we 
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must do—that, even before the final dispersal of the tribes, the original 
Indo-European home had been expanding, the people losing in homogeneity 
what they gained in territory. 

The theory of an expanding original home sohes also another problem. 
Expansion takes time, and time brings change. l'l\c original Indo-European 
dialect therefore must have undergone change, even before the final dispeisal, 
pari poisu with the expansion of the original home. Wc shall sec below 
that the hypothesis of a changing and evolving basic Indo-European dialect 
is essential and inescapable. 

EVIDENCE OF GDITURALS 

We have now established that the original Indo-European home must 
have been continually expanding even before the final dispersal of the 
tribes—a fact that gives the quietus to the disturbing race problem. But 
the dispersal of all the tribes need not have taken place at the same time. 
Indeed, there is enough evidence to prove that this was not the case. The 
Hittite language, for instance, clearly suggests that the Proto-Hittites had 
separated from the main body of the primitive Indo-Eurojx^ans at a time 
when the palatals had not yet been originated in the basic language through 
the partial spirantization of the velars. Moreover, there is reason to believe 
that the whole gamut of Safem-dialects* was of comparativclv later origin. 

Modern linguistics justly views with increasing scepticism the theory 
of three series of gutturals in the basic Indo-European language, because 
no known dialect shows clear trace of all the three. It is far better to assume 
that the labio-velars, through gradual attenuation of the labial element, 
attained by stages the aspect of pure velars and palatals. The advantage of 
accepting this theory, even in the absence of direct knowledge of that stage 
of Indo-European at which the labio-velars were the only gutturals in it, 
is quite obvious ; for it frees Indo-European linguistics from the embarrassing 
necessity of accepting the theory of simultaneous existence of all the three 
series of gutturals in the basic idiom. Simultaneous existence of labio-velars 
and vclais is unexceptionable, since all the Cc«/uwf-languages prove it. Simi¬ 
larly, all the Satem-languages prove that the assumption of simultaneous 


* I'lic Indo-European languages arc divided into two main groups on the basis of the 
development of the palatal sound K of the parent Indo-European speech, which is developed 
in one group into the velar or a K-sound and in the other into a .sibilant or a S or 5 sound. 
I'hese two divisions have ^en named respectively Centum and Salem after the typical word 
for ‘hundred* illustrating this, which is found in all Indo-European languages. The Centum 
group comprises (1) Keltic; (2) Germanic (Teutonic) ; (3) Italic; (4) Greek (Hellenic) ; 
(5) Hittite ; and (6) Tokharian ; while the Salem noup consists of (1) Albanian ; (2-3) Letto- 
Slavic, i.e. Lcttie, and Slavic ; (4) Armenian ; and (5-6) Indo-Iranian (Aryan), i.e. Iranian, and 
Indian (Sanskritic). 
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existence o£ velars and palatals is possible. But as soon as we accept the theory 
of the simultaneous existence of all the three series of gutturals, the pure 
velars, by all criteria the most obvious of the guttunds, almost completely 
. vanish from the picture of Indo-European phonetics. Indeed, from this point 
of view, as is well known, only one equation speaks unequivocally for the 
existence of pure velars in the original Indo-European, and that is: Sanskrit, 
Arai/w=Greek, kreas. 

BRANCHING OFF AT DIFFERENT TIMES 

The evidence of the gutturals therefore does suggest that the original 
Indo-European, even before the final dispersal of the tribes, was by no 
means a rigid and unchanging idiom. It was as much a changing idiom 
as all the daughter dialects are, and the historical dialects must have branched 
off from it at different dates. That is to say, the Indo-European of the day 
when Hittite branched off from it was not the same as that Indo-European 
from which Proto-Greek branched off, and similarly, that form of Indo- 
European which gave birth to Proto-Greek cannot claim fatherhood of 
Sanskrit, a ^atem dialect with a later spirantized guttural. But the branching 
off of a dialect does not necessarily mean separation of the tribe speaking 
that dialect from the main body of Indo-Europeans. There is every reason 
to beliesc that the Proto-Indians, although linguistically characterized at 
a later date than the speakers of Centum-dialects were probably among the 
first to separate from the parent body, as Brandenstein has shown. 

It is only under such a hypothesis—the hypothesis of an ever-changing 
and evohing h(u>ic Indo-European—that there is any possibility of genet¬ 
ically relating all the Indo-European dialects with one another. For it is 
obvious that a static and unchanging basic Indo-European would not be able 
to account for the birth of all the daughter dialects and also for their 
irreconcilable distinguishing features. The same basic Indo-European 
cannot explain, for example, the existence of both fefi-endings and m-endings 
of the nominal flexion. It is absolutely futile to try to explain away this 
discrepanc 7 as resulting from regional peculiarities, for in each camp we 
have both eastern and western dialects: i!y/i-endings are attached or affixed 
not only by Centum-dialects like Greek and Latin, but also by Satem-dialects 
like Sanskrit and Iranian, while m-endings are shared both by Germanic 
and Slavic, the former a Cenlum- and the latter a Satem-dialect. The theory 
of regional peculiarity therefore is inadequate, and tliat not only in the 
.case of the nominal endings just mentioned. But, if the theory of regional 
variation fails, what else but difference in time of origin is there that can 
be regarded as the cause of this discrepancy? 
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PROBABLE CRADLE-LAND 

After this clarification of the preliminary concepts, we are noW perhaps 
in a position to tackle the central problem of the probable original home of 
the Indo-Europeans. And let us first consider the claims of India in this 
respect. 

India's claim to be regarded as the cradlc-land of the Indo-Europeans 
is based on the one and only argument that the most ancient literature in 
an Indo-European language is to be found in India. It is altogether a 
different question, however, if the Vedic language is the oldest known Indo- 
European language. Under normal circumstances, the age of a language 
can be approximately determined if a definite date can be ascribed to any 
point in its known history. From a knowledge of modern English alone, 
a student of languages can easily hazard the statement that Chaucer could 
not have lived so early as a.d. 1000. For he knows not only that the language is 
continually changing, but also its approximate rate of change. The language 
of Bernard Shaw is evidently not that of Byron, and Byron’s language differs 
as distinctly from that of Samuel Johnson. The rate of change revealed by 
a comparison of the idioms emanating from the pens of these three writers 
does suggest an approximate date for Shakespeare’s English, and the latter, 
in its turn, an approximate date for Chaucer’s. It has to be borne in mind, 
however, that this mode of computing the approximate dates of particular 
forms of a language is applicable only within comparatively short periods 
of its history. It would certainly be absurd to try to infer the age of a 
particular phase of Latin from the rate of change of modern French. On 
the other hand, attempts to date the phases of Spanish in the light of the 
rates of change observed in the cognate dialects, viz. Italian, French, and 
Portuguese, would be methodologically quite correct. 

RG-VEDIC LANGUAGE 

Thus there are two ways of assessing the age of an old language: one 
by computing the dates of its own later forms, and the other from the 
datable aspects of its sister dialects. Sanskrit affords scope for applying 
both these means of assessing the date of a changing idiom. It is now 
generally admitted by all that Panini lived about 400 b.c., and the language 
described by Panini is known to us in every detail: it is essentially a literary 
language from which the author tried to exclude extreme Vedisms, on the 
one hand, and vulgar b hdsa-forms, on the other. Now, the difference 
between Panini’s language and the language of the Rg-Veda is certainly not 
greater than that between, say, the forms of English used by Chaucer and 
Bernard Shaw. The conclusion is justified therefore that, whatever the 
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date of the contents of the Rg-Veda, its language can by no means be dated 
much earlier than 1000 b.c. 

This approximate date is corroborated by the result derived from the 
argument based on analogy. It is well known that the language of the 
Avestan Gdthds composed by Zarathushtra and his immediate disciples so 
closely resembles the language of the Rg-Veda that the two may truly be 
regarded as dialects of the same language, and therefore must be of 
approximately the same age. The approximate date of the language of 
the Gdthds can be determined on the basis of its resemblance to the language 
of the Old Persian inscriptions of the sixth century b.c., and, in fact, the 
resemblance is such that a distance of more than three or four centuries 
between them cannot be contemplated. The whole thing is not a little like 
trying to ascertain the age of canonical Pali from the language of the Afokan 
inscriptions. Linguistically, the Gdthds have therefore to be assigned to 
about 1000 B.C., irrespective of what the Parsi tradition may have to say 
about the date of the prophet. Since, as mentioned above, the Rg-Veda and 
the Avestan Gdthds are linguistically contemporaneous, we get also, in this 
way, a date of about 1000 b.c. for the language of the Rg-Veda. 

EARUER CUI.TURAL HISTORY 

It is of course obvious that an Aryan-speaking population, who in course 
of time produced the Rg-Veda (and other works later), was in India long 
before 1000 b.c. We say ‘long before’, because a work like the Rg-Veda is 
not the first, but the final result of a long, uninterrupted, and homogeneous 
cultural life. Though nothing but a collection of hymns to the gods 
composed by several priestly families, the Rg-Veda clearly reflects the 
picture of a highly complex society in the full blaze of civilization, ruled 
by constantly warring petty princes, but dominated most potently by the 
priestly classes, through whose prayers the gods were persuaded to confer 
favours on the devout Aryans. Even literary culture had achieved a high 
degree of perfection already in the Rg-Vedic age, and had entered a stage 
that in modern parlance would be called ‘decadent’, characterized as it is 
by a stolid adherence to convention. But it is in religion and cult that this 
spirit of decadence is most evident. The hymns to the gods, with few 
exceptions, are strangely stereotyped, and are mere adjuncts to ritual, which, 
in the eyes of the authors, was apparently more powerful than the gods 
themselves, whom it could compel to do the bidding of the sacrificers. It is 
quite clear that the Rg-Vedic culture, known to us from a work composed 
in a language of about 1000 b.c., had a long history behind it, buried in the 
past, of which there is no record. Are we to assume therefore that the 
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Indo-Aryans who built up the imposing structure of Rg-Vedic civilization 
and culture were autochthonous in India? 

This question has, however, to be answered in the negative. To 
suggest that Indo-Aryan culture was autochthonous in India is to suggest 
that India was the original home of the Aryans; but it is obvious that, if 
such was really the case, the Aryans would have first of all Aryanized the 
whole of India before venturing abroad over the forbidding frontiers. Even 
today, half of India is non-Aryan in speech, and even its Aryanized parts 
are dotted with non-Aryan speech-pockets. Indeed, from the view-point 
of Aryanism, India makes a poor show against Europe which is solidly 
Aryan in speech, barring the Basques in the west and the Finno-Ugrians 
in the east. 

Yet, this is no compelling argument against India’s claim to be regarded 
as the cradle-land of the Aryans. No doubt, the distribution of the Indo- 
European dialects over Eurasia renders highly infelicitous a theory of Indian 
cradle-land of the Aryans. But have we not seen that history is full of 
freaks? An Indian home may seem improbable enough, but is there really 
any argument that would render it absolutely impossible? This question, 
we think, should be answered in the positive. 

EVIDENCE OF MOHENJO-DARO 

The Rg-Veda, by far the most important source of information about 
the ancient Indo-Aryans, clearly shows that, in the earliest period, the 
Aryans in India were confined within the north-western corner of the sub¬ 
continent, including the area where the remains of the Mohenjo-daro culture 
have been discovered. If this Mohenjo-daro culture could be pronounced 
to be of Aryan inspiration, then, in spite of everything, India could have 
claimed to be the Indo-European cradle-land, for nowhere in the world is 
there any trace of an Indo-European culture that is so old as the culture 
of Mohenjo-daro, which, on archaeological grounds, has been assigned to 
about 2500 b.c.® But, to all appearance, the Mohenjo-daro culture is of 
non-Aryan inspiration. A full discussion of this great problem is not 
possible here, nor is it necessary. For so long as the Mohenjo-daro script 
is not deciphered, evaluation, however meticulous, of the archaeological 
finds, is bound to remain dubious. But all that w'e can be tolerably sure 
of i' distinctly suggestive of a non-Aryan origin of the Mohenjo-daro culture. 
Its Sumerian affinity has often been emphasized by the archaeologists. And, 
in fact, the only thing that may seem to favour a theory of an Aryan 
character of the Mohenjo-daro civilization is the cult of Siva-Pa5upati, which, 

■ Frankfort, Introductory article in Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for the 
Year 1932, 
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to all appearance, was popular among the Mohenjo-daro people. But a close 
inspection o£ the Pa^upati cult, as it appears in the Vedic literature, will 
quickly disabuse us of the idea, and show that it was a foreign cult accepted 
grudgingly by the Aryans within their religion. 

The position of Pa^upati or Rudra is rather strange in Vedic religion. 
In the ritual texts, all the other gods are asked to come to the place of 
sacrifice, but Rudra and his followers (the Rudriyas) are asked to go awayl 
The very name of Rudra was taboo. In the Aitareya Brdhmana, Rudra has 
been referred to as ‘tiiis god', or ‘the god whose name contains the word 
bhuta or pasu' (i.e. Bhutapati, Pa^upati). The name of Rudra occurring 
in the Rg-Veda (II.3.1) was puqwsely mispronounced as ‘Rudriya’ in the 
Aitareya Brdhmana (111.3.9-10), and it even appears that a mantra beginning 
with ‘Abhi nah' (towards us) was altered so as not to provide a pretext to 
Rudra to rush to the place of sacrifice (Ibid., I1I.3.10). 

Why is there this attitude of aversion towards Rudra, if, like Indra, 
Varuna, and others, he was really a god of the Aryans? Why is it that the 
offerings to Rudra were deposited at forbidding places,® while those to the 
other gods were sacrificed into the fire? There are many other striking 
details about Rudra in the ancient ritual texts which definitely prove that, 
to the Vedic Aryans, he was a foreign deity—exactly like the theoi apopom- 
paid of Greece, the gods of aversion, borrowed by the Aryan Hellenes 
from their non-Aryan predecessors in the land.’' 

Now, if the native deity of the Mohenjo-daro people appears as a foreign 
god to the Vedic Aryans, does it not prove that the Mohenjo-daro people 
were not Aryans? And what does it suggest, if it is found that about 
2500 B.c. the region which in the Rg-Vedic age was the habitat of the Indo- 
Aryans was occupied by a non-Aryan people? Does it not suggest that the 
Aryans in India were foreign intruders who broke into the subcontinent 
at some date posterior to that of the Mohenjo-daro culture? But the 
Mohenjo-daro culture continued to flourish for several centuries even after 
2500 B.c. ; and for the beginning of the Vedic culture, which, as we have 
seen, was in full bloom as a distinct product of the Indian soil already long 
before 1000 b.c., it is impossible to contemplate any date later than 1500 b.c. 
The Aryan invasion of India, we must therefore assume, should have taken 
place, doubtless as a continuous action spreading over decades, sometime 
between 2000 and 1500 b.c. But let us not forget that about 1500 b.c. the 
Indo-Aryan language could not yet have assumed the form in which it 
appears to us today in the Rg-Veda. 

• Keith, The Religion and Philomphy of the Veda and Upanishads (Harvard Oriental 
Series, XXXI), p. 145. 

’ Nilsson, Greek Religfon, p. 204 ; Jane Ellen Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion (Second Edition), pp. 8 ff. 
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THE HITTITE-MITANNI LINK 

In fact, a language which may equally be called Proto-Indo-Aryan or 
Proto-Iranian makes its appearance about 1500 b.c. far away both from 
India and Irani Excavations at El-Amarna in Egypt have revealed the 
amazing fact that, about the middle of the second millennium b.c., prince¬ 
lings with typical Indo-Iranian names (i.c. names in a language which 
later branched off into Iranian and Indo-Aryan) were ruling in the region 
of Syria. The names arc Artamanya, Arzawiya. Yasdala, Suttama, etr.." 
which strikingly suggest the picture of the basic Indo-Iranian. About the 
same time, northern Mesopotamia, inhabited by the Mitanni, was ruled by 
a people who called themselves Maryanni. The language of this people, 
too, was distinctly a form of archaic Indo-Iranian, for the numerals in their 
language, as revealed by the State archives of the Hittite empire discovered 
at Boghaz-keui in Turkey, are distinctly Indo-Iranian in type, viz aika, 
tera, panza, satta, etc.® But a far more valuable treasure yielded by the 
same State archives is the copy of a peace treaty of abotit 1400 b.c., between 
the Hittites and the Maryanni rulers of the Mitanni, in which the names 
of the Vedic gods Indra, Varuna, and the Nasatyas have been invoked, 
evidently from the side of the latter.” Should we therefore conclude, as 
many scholars have done, that, about the middle of the second millennium 
B.C., the forefathers of the Indo-Aryans were still in Western Asia on their 
way to India from a European home? This is liardly |X)ssible, for we have 
already seen that the Aryans must have reached India long before that date. 
We are, in fact, faced with the problem of practically simultaneous 
emergence of Indo-Iranian-speaking tribes in Syria, Mesopotamia, and India. 
Evidently, the original Indo-Iranian home—not to be confused with the 
Indo-European cradle-land—lay somewhere between India and Syria. 

In the light of these modern discoveries, the Iranian tradition about 
the Aryan cradle-land (Airiyaiiam vaejo), distinctly located in the Avesta in 
‘the vast plains of the Oxus and Jaxartes’," receives a novel significance. It 
is from this area that the forefathers of the undivided Indo-Iranians spread 
westward into Syria and eastward into India, at a date sufficiently early to 
allow for the establishment of distinctive Aryan cultures in these two regions, 
centuries before the middle of the second millennium b.c. Hence the con¬ 
clusion seems obvious that the undivided Indo-Ininians should have reached 
their original home in the Oxus region at the latest about 2000 b.c. How 


* For a full discussion of these names; see Mironov, Acta Orientalia, XI. pp. 140 ff. ; 
Keith, Woolner Commemoration Volume, pp. 137 ff. 

• The Cambridge Ancient History, II. p. 13. 

'* Forrer. T^eitschrift der Deutschen Moixenlandischen Gesellschaft (1922), p. 254. 

" Herzfcid, Iran in the Ancient East (1941), p. 190. 
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important this date is for the reconstruction of the early history of the Indo- 
European tribes, we shall see immediately below. 

Hittite, as is well known, is the oldest of the Indo-European languages 
of which we have any direct evidence. It is so archaic that some Hittite 
scholars, particularly Sturtevant, are inclined to believe that it should be 
regarded as standing in a sisterly relation to the original Indo-European, 
and not as an offspring of it like all the other dialects. But that was in the 
days when nobody had thought of a continually changing and evolving 
basic Indo-European,^^ From the present-day standpoint of comparative 
philology, however, Hittite may easily get admission into the society of 
Indo-European dialects with the dignity of an eldest sister. Hittite emerges 
into the light of history in distant Cappadocia in North Turkey, sometime 
before 1900 b.c., for there are later copies of early Hittite inscriptions which 
go back to approximately that date.” Though Cappadocia was in the 
occupation of the Hittites so early, yet it cannot be regarded as their original 
home. For the very region where the Hittite empire arose was previously, 
for many centuries, in the hands of the Assyrians, and the whole country 
was covered with Assyrian trade-settlements.” But these trade-settlements 
suddenly came to an end about 1950 b.c.,” evidently because of invasion 
by the Hittites, whose earliest inscriptions, as mentioned above, can be 
(kited about 1900 b.c. 

I'hus we see that about the same date, viz. 2000 b.c., the Hittites in 
the west occupied Cappadocia, and the undivided Indo-Iranians took 
possession of the plains of the Oxus. These two being the oldest Indo- 
European tribes known to us, it is legitimate to conclude that the original 
Indo-European home was equidistant from the Oxus and Cappadocia. It is 
clear therefore that the honour of being regarded as the cradle-land of the 
primitive Indo-Europeans can be granted neither to India, nor to Central 
Europe. 

TOCHARIAN 

Of the various theories about an European original home of the Aryans, 
the one that most deserves respectful consideration is Hirt's, who, before 
the discovery of Hittite and Tocharian, suggested that the original home¬ 
land of the Indo-Europeans should have stretched on both sides of the 
Vistula, since, of the dialects known to him, those to the cast of that river 
are all Saiem-dialects and those to the west of it are Centum-dialects, and 


** This point, be it noted here, has been fully established by Benveniste in his epoch- 
making article on Tocharian in Hirt-Fesischrift, II. 

“Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language, p. 29. 

“ However strange it may sound, Assyrian history must, at the present day, begin with 
Cappadocia instead or Assyria I 

*• Gdtze, Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients (drilter Abschnitt, erste Lieferung, 193S), p. 76. 
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the author very ingeniously further suggested that the river itself was 
probably the cause of the Satem-Centum dialect-split.“ But such a facile 
solution is no longer acceptable today, since we have now to the east of the 
Vistula, in Hittite and Tocharian, two dialects, none of which shows a 
spirantized palatal, the inalienable characteristic of the Sfltem-dialects. 

But that is not to say that Tocharian may straightway be taken as a 
CVn^um-dialect. For though late attested, Tocharian shows such deep-rooted 
archaic features that it is best to regard it as forming a group with Hittite 
that branched off from the p>arent Indo-European dialect, at a time when 
palatals in the latter had not yet been originated at all.” After a detailed 
discussion of Tocharian, Benveniste comes to the conclusion that ‘Tocharian 
is an ancient member of a prehistoric group (to which perhaps Hittite too 
belongs), which bordered on the one hand on Baltic and Slavic and on the 
other on (Jrcek, Armenian, and Thraco-Phrygian’,” and as the original home 
of the Proto-'rocharians, he mentions the area between the Dnieper and the 
Urals.” Tocharian therefore gives us the second pointer to the Indo- 
European original home (the first pointer, as we know already, is its equi¬ 
distance from Cappadocia and the region of the Oxus). 

LITHUANIAN .SPEECH-AREA 

The third pointer is supplied by the language of Lithuania. Lithuanian 
is a distinctly characterized Satem-dialcct, and therefore must have been 
in origin later than Hittite and Tocharian, which, as we have tried to show 
above, should have separated from the basic Indo-European even before 
the emergence of the palatals. The oldest form of Lithuanian known to us 
dates only from the fifteenth century a.d. Yet, it so closely resembles the 
reconstructed Indo-European, that even Vcdic Sanskrit in some respects 
looks modern by its side. There is only one way to explain these two 
apparently mutually exclusive qualities of Lithuanian—its Satem-character 
and its extremely archaic phonology and morphology: VVe have to assume 
that more than any other dialect, Satem or Centum, Lithuanian managed 
to keep close to the land of its origin and thus to avoid the wear and tear 
inevitable in movements to distant regions. Tims the historically known 
Lithuanian speech-area could not have been far removed from the Indo- 
European cradle-land. And it is important to remember in this connection 
that this area originally extended much further to the east than its present 
boundary suggests. Nearness to the original Lithuanian speech-area is 
therefore our third pointer to the Indo-European cradle-land. 

’* Hermann Hirt, Die indogermanen, I. p. 183. 

’'Petersen, ‘Hittile and Torharian’, Language, IX (1933). pp. 12IF. 

'• IIirt-Festsdirift, II.' p. 237. 

” Ibid., p. 239. 
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SOUTH RUSSIA. THE INDO-EUROPEAN HOME^LAND 

Conjointly, these three pointers, it is needless to add, indicate South 
Russia as the El Dorado we are searching for. Our result receives con¬ 
firmation also from two non-Indo-European language-groups, namely, Finno- 
Ugrian and Semitic. Finnish shows so many Indo-European characteristics 
that it would perhaps have been straightway declared to be an Indo- 
European dialect, had it been a new discovery*® (like Tocharian). Moller,** 
on the other hand, has at least made it probable that the Semites, who came 
to Arabia from a northern home, had been in some sort of contact with 
the original Indo-Europeans. It is from South Russia alone that the 
primitive Indo-Europeans could have contacted both the Finno-Ugrians and 
the Semites. Thus the linguistic evidence, so far available, leads us to the 
conclusion that South Russia was the home-land of the Aryans. 


” Hermann Hirt, of), cit., I. p. 72. 

See his Introduction in Vergleichendcs indogermanisch-semitisches WSrterbuch. p. xvi. 
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CULTURAL INTERRELATION BETWEEN INDIA AND 
THE OUTSIDE WORLD BEFORE ASOKA 

I N the dim past, even before the dawn of recorded history, the early 
inhabitants of India had contacts with the outside world since Neolithic 
times Trade relations matured into cultural relations, and there was an 
interchange of civilization as time passed. Civilization may be said to be 
the outcome of reciprocal action and reaction due to impact of difierent 
nations. Though it is true that a conquering nation carries its own 
civilization to the conquered, and culture is often imp>osed by coercion, it is 
not always the case that the conquerors arc superior in civilization. There 
are instances when the victors absorbed the culture of the vanquished, as 
was the case with the Aryans. Sometimes, culture is imperceptibly assimilated 
by unconscious adoption of customs and modes of thought. In considering 
the cultural intercourse of India with the outside world, we shall have to 
judge the effects of the interrelation or mutual cultural influence dis¬ 
passionately, taking into consideration the chronology and social factors 
rather than political points. 

Scholars hold diametrically opposite views i egarding the original home of 
the Aryans and the age of the Rg-Veda, and before dealing with the cultural 
contacts of India with the outside world, a brief reference may be made to 
these topics. According to traditional history as recorded in the Puranas, 
India itself is the home of the Aryans, and it was from here that they 
expanded in different directions to various countries of the world spreading 
the Aryan culture. This view regards the Rg-Veda and Vedic Aryans as 
earlier than the Indus valley civilization, and interprets the Boghaz-kcui 
inscriptions as records in the outward march of the Aryans. I’he current 
view among the western scholars maintains that the original home of the 
Aryans was outside India—either in Europe, Russia, or Ccntial Asia; that 
Aryans entered India some time about the middle of the second millennium 
B.c. ; and that they overcame and destroyed the Indus valley civilization on 
their arrival in India. In the following pages, facts about cultural contacts 
have been stated without insisting on the antiquity of the Rg-Vedic Aryans 
or their being autochthonous in India. 

The picture of the cultural contacts that has been drawn in the 
following pages is based on literary and archaeological evidence. Under 
the former, from the Indian side come the ancient Vedic literature and the 
jStakas. From the other side are the Jewish chronicles and the accounts of 
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Greek historians. The archaeological evidence comprises the vast material 
that has been unearthed during the last century and a half, since the value 
of archaeology was recognized in reconstructing pre- and proto-history. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 

The means of communication for commercial or cultural contacts 
between different countries were entirely by land at the beginning. Rafts 
or canoes and sea-going vessels' were employed later, but marine navigation 
was sparsely used in the ancient world. There is a wide difference of 
opinion among scholars as to whether the Rg-Vedic Aryans had knowledge 
of sea- and ocean-going vessels. The references in the Rg~Veda to ‘the 
treasures of ocean’, ‘gains of trade’, ‘ship with a hundred oars’, ‘shipwreck*, 
etc. clearly show that Vedic Aryans in ancient India knew the ocean and 
sailed in ships to distant lands.* Some Indologists, however, interpret these 
to refer only to the river Sindhu. The doubts about the knowledge of ancient 
Indians of the sea have been set at rest by the finds in the Indus valley, 
which indicate that the inhabitants had ocean-going ships and had 
connections by sea with Sumer.® 

The geographical mnfiguration of India played an important rdle in 
her contacts with the outside world. The formidable lofty mountain barrier 
on one side and the ocean on the other have hardly affected her close and 
significant contact with the countries beyond her borders. Panikkar, 
however, considers that ‘India was, from the beginning of history, isolated 
to a large extent in her evolution’, and finds that the individual and special 
characteristics of her civilization are due to this isolation.* It was only 
during medieval times, on account of restrictions put by the Smrti-rules on 
crossing the ocean, foreign travel, contact with foreigners, etc.—^the kali- 
varjyas —, that an insular tendency was fostered among the Hindus, which 
stopped all contact with outside and impeded their progress. 

THE MAIN ROUTES 

India’s contact with the outside world was carried on both by land and 
sea routes. The great Himalayan mountains had to be scaled for commercial 
intercourse with the west, north, and east opening up contacts with Persia, 
Iraq, Egypt, Greece, Rome, Central Asia, China, Tibet, Burma, etc. It 
would be useful to know about the im|X)rtant routes connecting India to 
her neighbours on the west, north, and east. We shall first deal with the 
routes to the west. 

* The present writer has dealt with the problem in his paper ‘Samudra in the Rg-Veda’ 
Prabuddha Bharata, March 1953. 

* Cf. Mackay, Early Indus Civilizattons, pp. 151 f. 

* Survey of Indian History, p. 1. 
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The first route was through the Khyber Pass to the Upper Kabul valley 
and then across the Hindukush to Balkh on the highway connecting east 
and west. From Balkh radiated several routes to China and Central Asia 
on the east, and two to the west. The first went down the Oxus to the 
Caspian and from there to the Black Sea ports along the Kur and Phasis. 
The other fiassed through Herat, skirted the Karmanian desert to the north, 
and passing through the Caspian gates reached Antioch by way of Ctesiphon 
and Hecatompylos. Two more routes passed via Kandahar, one joining 
the above route at Herat, while the other proceeded through Persepolis 
and Susa.^ 

The sea routes started from the mouth of the Sindhu and went along 
the coast to the head of the Persian Gulf. Then ships proceeded up the 
Euphrates and either joined the overland route at Seleucia or went along 
the shores of Arabia to Suez. From Seleucia the road ran to Nisibis and 
Edessa, whence one road passed to Damascus and Tyre, while the other, 
crossing the Euphrates at Zeugma, led to Antioch. From Antioch, a great 
route ran to the sea at Ephesus via Tarsus and Apamea in Phrygia.® The 
merchandise was carried by land from Suez to Egypt and to ports like Tyre 
and Sidon. 

There were three routes that connected India with China in ancient 
times, two overland and the third an all-sea route. The first ran across 
Afghanistan over the passes of Hindukush to Bactria and thence through 
Central Asia to the western border of China. The second passed through 
Upper Burma to the south-western provinces of China. The all-sea route 
passed along the coasts of Indo-China and through the islands of the 
East Indies. 


I. INDIA AND THE WEST 

In our treatment of the subject, we have dealt with each region in 
a chronological sequence as far as possible. 

(a) India and Afghanistan: The region between the Sindhu and 
Hindukush was culturally a part of India during our period. The Rg-Veda 
refers to the Kubha (Kabul), Krumu (Kurram), Suvastu (Swat), and 
Gomati (Gomal), as also to the Alinas, Bhalanasas, and Pakthas who dwelt 
in Afghanistan, thus indicating their intimate association with India 
during the Rg-Vedic period. Earlier also, we find that the Indus valley 
was in cultural and commercial contact with Afghanistan. Though, during 
a later period, its western portion was subjugated by the Persians and Greeks, 
it continued to be Indian in culture. The grammarian Panini and the 

* Tam, Hellenistic Civilisation, pp. 210 f. ; Me Crindle, Ancient India, pp. 204 f, 

* Tam, op. cit., pp. 211 f. 
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Mahabharata knew the Afridis and the Mohmands as Aprita and 
Madhumat. Both in its vocabulary and grammatical structure, the Pashto 
is a dialect of Sanskrit. Afghanistan and Baluchistan were under the 
effective control of the Mauryas, and thfe region was under the influence 
of Brahmanism and Buddhism till the conquest by Islam. 

(b) India and Iraq, Asia Minor, etc.: Ancient India had contacts with 
contemporary Chalcolithic civilizations. There is a general agreement 
between the civilizations of Egypt, Sumer, and the Indus valley with regard 
to fundamental ideas, discoveries, and inventions. The general features 
which the Indus valley shared in common with the other civilizations may 
be summarized as: ‘city life, civilization of cereals, domestication of cattle 
and sheep, metallurgy, a textile industry, manufacture of bricks and pots, 
drilling of hard stones for beads, an affection for lapis lazuli, a knowledge of 
faience’.* Nothing definite can be stated with regard to the origin of these 
inventions, some of which probably started independently in different 
regions; some are the result of diffusion. Besides these, each civilization 
had its peculiar characteristics. 

The Indus valley had close commercial contacts with Sumer since the 
beginnings of these civilizations. The magnitude of the contact would be 
at once recognized when it is seen that, in the early days of the discovery of 
the Indus valley civilization, some archaeologists named it Indo-Sumerian. 
There is ample evidence to prove that a flourishing trade existed between the 
Indus valley and Sumer in ancient times both by land routes and by sea. 

On the side of Sumer, we fiyd that lapis lazuli, the semi-precious stone 
most commonly used in Sumerian jewellery, came from the frontiers of 
Persia and India. Mesopotamia received its amazonite from Central India 
and Transbaikalia. Other importations from the Indus valley include 
pot-stone and manufactured articles such as etched carnelian beads, seals, 
and even pottery. Numerous seals of Indian design and workmanship have 
been found at various Sumerian and Elamite sites. The Ur tombs revealed 
a little figure of a squatting monkey, precisely similar to figures found in 
the Indus valley. Tell Asmar recorded representations of other Indian 
animals, the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the gharial, which appear on 
a seal of undoubted Indian workmansiiip. These not only show close 
commercial contact, but indicate mutual cultural intercourse by people 
actually staying in the other regions. 

There are several importations from Sumer in the Indus valley. A white 
marble seal, an engraved steatite vessel, an etched carnelian bead, a model 
ram, an adze axe, small pottery rings used as net-weights, horned figures, 
and toilet-sets are among the important importations. 

• Gordon Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East, p. 224. 
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Besides the above commercial contacts, we may note cultural contacts 
as evidenced in the similarity of fashions. Men in both regions wore a long 
beard and long hair done- up in a bun at the back, but shaved their upper 
lip. The svastika and the Cross are religious and magical symbols in both 
regions, and Sumerian influence is found in the portrayals of a hero fighting 
lions, and a half-human monster like Sumerian £a-banni grappling with 
a bull or a tiger. Sumer received knobbed ware from the Indus valley. 
Cotton (not the product of the wild tree) came to be known to Sumer 
through the Indus valley, and it was called sindon on account of its associa¬ 
tion with the Sindhu. 

There is no definite evidence of continuity of the contact down to 
historical times without any break. The next testimony of India’s contact 
is given by old documents coming from Babylonia and Asia Minor. 

In the names of their kings recorded in the Kassite documents (c. 1760 
B.c.) occur elements recalling Indo-Aryan deities (e.g. Surias, Marutas, 
Bugas). These Kassites introduced into Babylonia the use of the horse 
for drawing chariots and its later Babylonian name susu seems to be 
derived from ah/a. 

Tel-el-Amarna tablets (1460 b.c.) refer to the rulers among the Mitanni 
on the Upper Euphrates who' bore names like Artatama, Suttarna, Dusratta, 
which are Aryan, suggesting that the ruling dynasty was Aryan. 

Boghaz-keui inscriptions (1360 b.c.) record a treaty between the Hittitc 
king and the Mitanni king who was defeated in a battle. The Mitanni 
gods (In-da-ra, U-ru-w-na or A-ru-na, Mi-it-tra, Na-sa-at-ti-ia) along with 
Babylonian deities are invoked to protect the treaty. There is another 
document from Boghaz-keui which deals with horse breeding and contains 
a series of Aryan numerals— aika, teras, panzas, satta, nav. It may be noted 
that the words do not exhibit the changes which distinguish Iranian from 
the Indian forms, indicating that the words were borrowed either from the 
Indians or from their ancestors before bifurcation into Indians and Iranians. 

All this evidence suggests that 'there was in Mitanni, after about 
1450 B.C., a dynasty with Aryan names, worshipping Aryan gods, founded 
upon the power of their Aryan troops, the maryanni, and characterized by 
their superior horse breeding’.^ As already indicated with regard to the 
original home of the Aryans, there is a diversity of opinion among scholars 
with regard to the presence of the Aryans in the heart of the Semitic 
civilization. While Jacobi, Pargiter, and Konow opine that the Mitanni must 
have rekehed Babylonia by sea and settled there, Macdonell, Keith, and others 
maintain that they were a branch of the Aryans on their way to India from 
Central Europe. 

' Henfeld, Iran in the Ancient East, p. 191. 
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Later evidence of contact with India is found iii the apes, Indian 
elephants, and Bactrian camels drawn on the obelisk of Shalmanesar 111 
(860 B.C.). The word 'sindhu' found in the library of Assurbanipal (668- 
626 B.C.), which has been interpreted to mean ‘Indian cotton', also shows 
contact with India. ‘Precious stones, the product of the sea (pearls ?), 
timber, striped clothing, and spices of all kinds'—all products of India— 
were included in the tribute which Tiglath Pileser III (745-727 b.c.) got 
from the Chaldaean State of Bit Yakim. The ports in the Persian Gulf 
were made centres for the gold of Karmania and the Himalayas by the 
same ruler.® In the palace built by Sennacherib (704-681 b.c.) at Nineveh 
was laid out a park which included, among others, ‘trees bearing wool’ 
imported from India.® I-ogs of Indian teak have been found in the temple 
of the Moon at Mughar (‘Ur’ of the Chaldees) and in the palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar—^both of the sixth century b.c. 

Bdveru Jdiaka tells of Indian merchants going on periodical voyages 
to the land of Baveru (Babylon). Birds being scarce in Baveru, an Indian 
crow brought by merchants evoked admiration, which was surpassed by 
the wonderful performing peacock which appeared in the next trip. 
Indians were expeiienced mariners in olden times, and various kinds of 
birds and beasts were exported. 

Indian merchants traded with the merchants of the south-east and south 
coast of Arabia, and the Arabian merchants took the Indian goods to Syria 
and Egypt. It was thus that Solomon in the tenth century b.c. got Indian 
sandalwood, precious stones, ivory, apes, and peacocks. Most of these 
articles mentioned in the Jewish annals bear names which can be traced to 
Indian originals. Thus Hebrew thuki (-im) is Tamil tokai, peacock, the 
bird with the splendid tail {toka, tail, from to, to hang); almug, sandalwood, 
is probably from Sanskrit valgu ; kophu is Sanskrit kapi, ape, borrowed also 
by the Egyptians as kafu ; shen habbin, ivory, is a translation of Sanskrit 
ibha-danta, elephant's tooth, habbin being but ibha (cf. also the Egyptian 
ebu and the Greek el-epha-s, el being the Arab pre6x); Hebrew sadin, 
cotton cloth, Arabic satin, Greek sindon, all come from sindhu, already 
noted as standing for Indian cotton cloth ; Hebrew karpas and Greek 
karpas-os are from Sanskrit kdrpdsa, cotton. lYade in teak, ebony, sandal¬ 
wood, and blackwood between Barygaza (Broach) and the Euphrates was 
still flourishing in the second century a.d. 

On the literary side may be mentioned the curious resemblance between 
the Mahosadha Jataka and the Story of Judgement of Solomon. Scholars 

* SchofC (Ed.), The Periplus, pp. 12S, 160. 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1910), p. 40.S. Heroduius (iii. 106) u.scs the 
expression ‘wool-bearing trees’ to describe the cotton plant. 
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have sought to trace the origin of the Flood Legend in the Satapatha 
Brahmana to Babylonia, and the influence of Chaldaean astronomy and 
Babylonian weights and measures upon India. But it cannot yet be regarded 
as settled. Recent excavations tend to show that weights and measures 
were independently developed in different civilizations. 7’he theory of the 
Semitic origin of the Indian alphabet has received a rude shock after the 
discovery of the pictographic script of the Indus valley. 

(c) India and Iran: Its natural geographical position invests the 
Iranian plateau with peculiar importance, as it was the point of junction 
through which all movements that ever crossed the great Asiatic fontinent 
passed. Situated between the plains of the Euphrates and the Sindhii, 
Iran was in close association with both in prehistoric and historic times, 
and influenced the culture of its neighliours. Indeed, as Gordon Childe 
remarks, further excavations in Iran will lead to the solution of many a 
riddle in archaeology.*® 

Contact between India and Iran goes back to prehistoric times, riie 
prevalence of the conception of Indian snake-gods and of the matriarchal 
social institutions has been taken to indicate that western Indian and 
Iranian aborigines formed the same or homogeneous ethnical group which 
included the ancient Elamites.** They were in close cultural relationship 
with the Subaraeans, the aborigines of Mesopotamia, but different from the 
aboriginal population of Sumer, whether Sumerian or Semite. 

During the proto-historic period, we find parallels between pottery 
motifs in Iran and the Indus valley. Close commercial and cultural contact 
between the two regions may be indubitably inferred from the finds of 
similar or identical objects in both the Indus valley and Iran. Ancient 
Iran supplied the Indus valley with copper. An Indus .seal, along with a 
glazed pot and a vase containing a representation of a humped bull, has 
been recovered in Iran. Indo-Iranian borderlands record p>ottcry agreeing 
in technique and motifs with the Amri ware in the Indus valley. There is 
also similarity in wheeled vehicles and button seals. A fragmentary stone 
vase from Mohenjo-daro has its exact counterpart at Susa. 

The Aryans settled in Iran about the beginning of the second millen¬ 
nium B.C., either during their migration to India from their homeland out¬ 
side, or on their expansion outside from their homeland in India. The Hindus 
stand in close kinship with the Persians with regard to tradition, religious 
beliefs, ritual observances, and customs and manners. These early ties are 
reflected in the similarities of the languages of India and Iran: some of the 
modem Indian languages bear the same relation to the parent Vedic speech 


*• op. cit., p. 227.' 

” Herzfdd, op. cit., p. 61. 
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which the modern Persian language bears (through the Old Iranian ana 
Pehlavi) to the ancient Aryan speech. Avesta and its commentaries help 
us in the proper comprehension of the early religious and linguistic history 
of India. 

The period of Achaemenians was the glorious age in the annals of the 
history of Iran, and they extended the Persian dominions to the borders 
of India. There are contradictions in the accounts of Greek historians with 
regard to the invasions of India before Alexander. While according to 
Nearchus, Semiramis and Cyrus invaded India and escaped with but twenty 
and seven of their army, Megasthenes maintains that India was never 
invaded before Alexander. We cannot be certain about the truth, and 
Jackson tries to bring harmony in the conflicting accounts by stating 
that Cyrus campaigned in the territories corresponding to the present 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan and that Alexander’s historians were probably 
inclined to minimize the accomplishments of Cyrus.** 

Gandhara and India were included among the twenty satrapies under 
Darius, and their extent, according to Jackson, comprised the ‘course of 
the Indus from Kalabagh to the sea, including the whole of Sind, and 
j>erhaps included a considerable portion of the Punjab east of the Indus’, 
and probably reached as far as the Beas.** Jackson also holds that the 
Persian dominion in India continued to the end of the Achaemenian sway 
in 330 B.c.** In a recent article, Majumdar has shown that there is no 
evidence to show that Cyrus ever led an expedition in North India (as is 
generally believed), that ‘the Indian dominions of Darius were not in the 
Punjab or Sind, but lay on the other side of the Indus’, and that there are 
no legitimate grounds to conclude that the Persian dominion over India 
continued after the death of Darius.’® 

India contributed a third of the revenue of Darius’s empire, 360 talents 
of gold dust equalling over a million pounds sterling. Darius sent a naval 
expedition under his general Scylax to explore the Sindhu. Indian 
regiments fought under Persian generals in Graeco-Persian wars in the 
reigns of Xerxes and Darius III. 

Achaemenian contact had its effect on India in several ways. The 
Mauryan administration was greatly influenced by Persian ideas, as would 
appear from a number of Iranian words used in it, as also from the adoption 
of the Aramaean and Kharosthi scripts, and from the court etiquette 
and manners. The general use of stone, under the Mauryas, for columns 

•• The Cambridge History oi India, 1. pp. JSl f. 

»• Ibid., 1. pp. 187 f. 

**Ibid.. I. p. 341. 

** Indian Historical Quarterly, XXV. pp. 163, 165. 
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and statues, in place of wood, ivory, or clay, was due to Graeco-Persian 
influence. As rightly observed by the learned critic Chanda, ‘All Asoka’s 
monuments, whether monolithic columns, rock inscriptions, or sculptures, 
bear witness to a happy adaptation of Achaemenid models'. The lions of 
Sarnath display the combination of the vigour and dignity of Assyro-Persian 
tradition with genuinely indigenous elements. Belated specimens of the 
Achaemenian style are to be found in the J$uhga period. 

(d) India and Greece: At the time of Homer, the Greeks probably 
liad never heard of India; the most they knew was that peoples of dark 
complexion dwelt, some towards the setting, and some towards the rising, 
sun. It was only through the Egyptians, Phoenecians, and, later, Persians 
that rumours about India reached the Greeks. No Greek navigator found 
his way to the Erythraean Sea. In the sixth century u.c:., the Persian empire 
touched India and Greece, and contingents from the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor served in the same armies with levies from the banks of the Sindhu. 
The Achaemenian conquest of Greek cities in Asia Minor let in a flood 
of light, and the Greeks became aware of the kingdoms, cities, races, and 
languages to the cast. 

The first Greek book about India was by Scylax of Caryanda, a Greek 
sea captain, whom Darius employed to explore the course of the Sindhu. 
Written in the latter part of the sixth century b.c., the Ijook probably 
contained travellers' tales. Hecataeus of Miletus (before 500 b.c.), the 
next writer, shows some advance by mentioning the Ciandhari, Opiai, 
Kalatiai, and the city of Argante, as also the names of the Caspian Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Sindhu. Sophocles (495-105 b.c.) mentions rice, 
peacocks, and sandalwood, the specifically Indian products, which were 
known to the Greeks only by their Indian, Tamil, names. Herodotus 
(b. 484 b.c.) gives a number of details about India. His works refer to the 
voyage of Scylax from the mouth of the Sindhu to the Persian Gulf; to 
the cotton and bamboos of India; gold-digging ants as large as foxes ; 
wool-bearing trees ‘surpassing in beauty and in quality the wool of sheep’; 
and a number of wonderful myths about India. The next writer, Ctesias 
of Cnidus, on account of his residence at the Persian court for seventeen 
years (415-397 b.c.), had exceptional opportunities for acquiring knowledge 
about India; but his accounts show him to be a deliberate liar.** 

Alexander’s campaigns shifted the focus of political activity towards the 
east, and the direction of world commerce changed to tlie cities founded or 
revived by Alexander. Alexandria became the city of world trade and 
cosmopolitan civilization, where converged the combined commerce of 

“ The Cambrit^e History of India, I. p. S97. 
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Ethiopia, Arabia, India, and Egypt. Babylon was defeated by Seleucia, 
which became the metropolis of Mesopotamia. 

As a result of common subjection under the Achaemenians, India and 
Greece came in closer contact, Persia serving as a wonderful intermediary, 
and besides exchange of commercial products, there was a significant 
exchange on the cultural side also. Though nothing definite can be said 
regarding the matrimonial alliance between Candragupta and Seleucus 
Nicator, it is certain that the first three Mauryan rulers had close contacts 
with Greece. Bindusara wrote to Antiochus I asking him to buy and have 
sent to him some sweet wine, some figs, and a sophist to teach him to argue. 
Antiochus forwarded the figs and the wine, but explained that sophists were 
not a marketable commodity among the Greeks. There were diplomatic 
exchanges resulting in closer contact. Many analogies are found between 
the Greek philosophers and the Samkhya system of philosophy, and we shall 
deal at some length with the question about the influence of India on Greek 
philosophy on account of its importance. 

Sir William Jones was the first to point out the similarities between 
the Samkhya system and Pythagorean philosophy. The establishment of 
the Achacmcnian empire touching the frontiers of India and Greece provides 
definite evidence of India’s contact with Greece before Alexander, which 
some scholars are inclined to deny. Aristoxenus, the musician, quotes an 
anecdote about certain Indian philosophers, who found their way to Athens 
and interviewed Socrates They asked Socrates the object of his philosophy. 
ITpon being told that it was an inquiry into human affairs, the Indians burst 
into laughter, saying that no one could inquire into human affairs if he 
were ignorant of divine ones. This story, if true, may explain the many 
points of similarity to Indian philosophy in Plato.” It also shows that 
Indian philosophers travelled to Greece, and were so well versed in the 
Greek language and philosophy as to be able to discuss with Socrates. 

Schraeder, who has shown the similarity of many religio-philosophical 
and matliematical doctrines of Pythagoras with those current in India, 
credits India with the origin of these doctrines, because in India they are 
comprehensible by the intellectual life of the people, while in Pythagoras 
they appear without any connection or explanatory background. It is likely 
that Pythagoras came across Indian philosophers in Greece or somewhere in 
the Persian empire and inherited his philosophical ideas from them. 
Colebrooke and Garbc admit Indian influence on Pythagoras, and Garbe 
draws attention to the similarity between the theory of Thales and the 
Vedic idea of primeval waters as the origin of the universe and between the 
Upanisadic doctrine of the All-One and the philosophy of the Eleatics. 

Rawlinson, India, p. 55. 
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According to him, Greek physiologers like Anaximander, Democritus, 
Empedocles, and Epicurus were influenced by die Samkhya philosophy. 
The doctrine of Empedocles that nothing can arise which has not existol 
before, and that nothing existing can be annihilated, finds its exact parallel 
in the Slihkhya doctrine about the eternity and indflitructibility of matter. 
Greek tradition records that Thales, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Democritus, 
and others uiulertook journeys to oriental countries in order to study 
philosophy. Weber find^ the influence of the Indian conception of vac upon 
the idea of logos. Lassen, however, finds no Indian influence on Greek 
philosophy. In view of the antiquity of India’s contact with Greece and 
the Greek tradition referred to earlier, it seems fairly certain that Greek 
philosophy is derived from Indian philosophy. 

Though Indian literature was highly prized in the west, we have no 
definite account as to its precise influence. The theory propounded by 
Weber as to the influence of Homer on the Ravmyana is exploded, and has 
merely an academic interest. WCber also sought to trace Greek origin for 
the Indian drama. The antiquity of Indian dramatic theory and practice goes 
against such inference. There is, of course, nothing impossible in the 
presumption of the influence of Greek drama on Indian drama; but we 
lack positive evidence. The casual coincidences pointed out between 
Sanskrit drama and the new Attic comedy" cannot be regarded as the source 
of the influence. Since the Greek theatre, so far as we know, had no use 
for the curtain, the argument based on yavanihu (curtain) is of little value. 
Even if the word be taken to be so called on account of the material which 
came from Greek merchants, no influence from Greece is found on the 
Indian stage arrangement. Besides, there are several fundamental differences 
between the conceptions and theories of Sanskrit and Greek drama. 
The former entirely disregards unities of time and place; romantic and 
bibulous elements are fully introduced ; the theatres were square, rectangular, 
or triangular. Hence, even if certain striking parallels and coincidences 
be found between Greek and Sanskrit drama, there is no evidence of influence 
from any side. Fundamental differences render borrowing or influence out 
of the question, so that the affinities should be considered as independently 
developed. 

With regard to the Greek influence on art and religion, of which too 
much has been made by some scholars, the later Graeco-Roman influence 
is evident to some extent. There is a considerable influence of the Yavanas 
(Greeks) on Indian astronomy, as has been admitted by the Gargl Sarhhita, 

** Such as division into acts, number of acts, departure of all actors from the sti^ at the 
end of the acts, the scenic convention of asides, the announcing of the entry and i^tity of 
a new character by a remark from a characm already on the stage, etc. 
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which credits the Yavanas with originating astronomy, and considen them 
worthy of veneration as gods for this. We cannot be certain as to the 
influence of Greece on Indian medicine. 

The great demand for spices, aromatic articles, fine fabrics, and precious 
stones shows the introduction in the west of oriental luxury in food, clothing, 
and manners. Elephants came to be used in war in the west under the 
influence of India, and we read in later accounts that the reserve of the 
army of the Sassanids was formed of elephants from India, which inspired 
the Romans with terror. They carried great wooden towers full of soldiers 
and adorned with flags. They stood in a line at the rear of the army in order 
to give it confidence during the battle. 

(e) India and Egypt: Egypt, being well acquainted with the Red Sea 
and Somali coasts during a considerable period of her history, may have 
come in direct contact with Sumer or Elam, to whose influence a good part 
of her very early civilization can be traced. There is, however, no evidence 
of direct contact with Egypt in the days of the Indus valley. Certain objects 
and motifs indicate indirect communication through Sumer and Elam. 
Thus, bull-legged stools, small model beds with a female figure reclining, 
segmented beads, hemispherical terminals of necklaces, and the device of 
a deiiy grasping a lion on either side are common in these three ancient 
civilizations—the Indus valley, Sumer, and Egypt. These may have found 
their way to India and Egypt through the agency of Sumer or Elam, in 
the absence of direct intercourse. The cord pattern occurring on a copper 
tablet in the Indus valley and on three Egyptian seals is the most striking 
link between the two countries. As no exact counterpart has yet been 
found in any country between India and Egypt, it cannot be said whether 
it originated in India or in a country further west, whence it spread to both 
Egypt and India. 

The tombs of Egypt contained Indian products like indigo, tamarind, 
or muslin in which the mummies were wrapped. Ebony, ivory, and cotton 
goods, mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions as being supplied to Egypt in the 
second millennium b.c. by the Abyssinian and Somali traders, came from 
India. Among the booty which one of the Pharaohs carried in his vessel 
into Egypt were included elephant's teeth, gold, precious stones, sandalwood, 
and monkeys which came from India. 

It appears that in the time of the Ptolemies, Scylax’s voyage was 
probably forgotten or disbelieved, so that nobody thought that India could 
be reached by sea, with the result that goods from India were carried for 
the most part across the desert on camels' backs. Unsettled conditions 
following the death of Alexander rendered the great overland caravan 
trade almost impossible. Taking advantage of it, Ptolemy Philadelphus 
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(285-246 B.c.) of Egypt tried to develop the Red Sea trade. Under him 
the Suez canal was opened and used for conveyance. According to Atheneus, 
who speaks of the growing intimacy between India and Egypt, in the 
procession of this ruler there figured, among others, Indian women, Indian 
hunting dogs, and Indian cows, as also Indian spices carried on camels. 
He further says that the saloon of Ptolemy Philoptor’s yacht was lined with 
Indian stone. 

That India had trade relations by sea with countries as far as Africa 
would appear from the fact that the Hindus not only traded with 
Madagascar, but settled there. The old name of the island was Malay, and 
tradition would connect Mangalore with the early settlers. The language 
current in Madagascar shows a mixture of Sanskrit vocabulary indicating 
ancient contact. 

For culture to be influenced in any way, the countries are required to 
be in close and continued contact. Such contacts were evident between the 
ancient civilizations of the world, and their effect is already indicated. 
During later times, Persia and Greece, from among the countries to the 
west, were in close association with India, and the effects of the intercourse 
on both sides have been told earlier at the proper place. 

II. INDIA AND THE NORTH 

From among Central Asia, China, Nepal, and Tibet, which lie to the 
north of India, only China can claim an ancient civilization and early 
contacts with India during the period under review. The Mauryan empire 
included part of regions beyond the borders of India, and these came 
under the sphere of the missionary propaganda of A^oka, which also 
influenced the surrounding countries. The royal dynasty of Khotan, 
according to one tradition, is said to have been founded by Kustana, son 
of Afoka, while another tradition refers to Ku^la, another son of Aioka, 
in this connection. Many Indian colonies sprang up in these regions with 
.several Buddhist stupas and viharas. This pertains, however, to the period 
of A4oka and later, which is beyond the scope of the present article. Tibet 
comes into the picture as late as the seventh or eighth century a.d. 

(a) India and Nepali The language, script, religion, and art of Nepal, 
which stands immediately on the borders of India are under great influence 
from India. Lumbini, which has been marked by an Afokan pillar as 
the birth-place of the Buddha, is situated within Nepal. Afoka introduced 
Buddhism into Nepal and built stupas at Paun; 

(b) Itidia and China: Reference has already been made to the routes 
between India and China. An early contact with China may be inferred 
from China being indicated as one of the probable sources of jade in the 
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ancient Indus valley. “ Old Chinese legends refer to trade with Malacca 
as early as the twelfth century b.c., and emigrations from the eastern coast 
of India to Indo-China and the East Indian Archipelago prove active trade 
in early times between India and China. Silk and sugar reached India 
from China, which received in exchange storax and other incense, red 
coral, costus, pepper, and perhaps gold from Assam washings. 

It is generally held that China received its name from the first Ts’in 
dynasty (249-207 b.c.), so that literary references to it pertain to a period 
later than the second century b.c. Kautilya’s Artha&astra, professedly 
assigned to the late fourth or the early third century b.c., clearly refers to 
varieties of China silk (II. 11), and on the above derivation of China, the 
date and authorship of the work become suspect. If, however, the date 
300 B.c. is confirmed for the appearance of the name Cina in India in the 
sense of China, Pclliot suggests that the State of Ts'in in Chan-si in 
North-West China, which was in contact with the populations of Central 
Asia, gave rise to the name China anterior to the Ts’in dynasty. On the 
analogy of Khitai in later times—or, as suggested by Majumdar, of the 
name Sindhu (Hindu) for the whole of India—,*® the name China began 
to be applied to China first in Central Asia from that of the principality 
through which one entered China from there. Besides the Arthai^tra, 
there are also references to China in the Mahabharata and the Manu Smrti, 
suggesting the antiquity of a regular trade intercourse between the two 
countries; but on account of the disputed chronology of these texts, no 
definite age can be fixed to these references. According to the Chinese 
legends, Indian Buddhist missionaries first landed in China in 217 b.c. 

HI. INDIA AND THE EAST 

Land routes through East Bengal, Assam, and Manipur conveyed the 
Indians to the Far East. 'Fhey proceeded to Upper Burma through the 
various passes in the Patkai range of the Manipur hills, and to Lower 
Burma through Arakan. From Tamralipti (modern Tamluk in Midnapore 
District) in the North, vessels regularly proceeded to the Far East along 
the coasts of Bengal and Burma, and crossing the Bay of Bengal reached 
Malaya, East Indies, and Indo-China. Along the southern coast, the ports 
were one at Palura in Orissa, three near Masulipatam at the mouth of the 
Ki^na, and one at Puhar or Kaveripattinam at the mouth of the Kaveti. 
The intercourse with the Far East depended on deep-sea voyages under¬ 
taken with great daring and adventure from these ports. The south- 

•• Gordon Childe, op. cit., p. 210. 

*• The Age of Imperial Unity (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, Second Edition, 
1958), p. 644. 
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eastern countries indude Malaya, Sumatra, Ja\^, Bali, Cambodia, and 
Siam. 

Sylvain L^vi states that communication between the ports of South 
India and the Padfic Islands was well established many centuries before 
the Christian era. But the earliest evidence of actual emigration comes 
in the first century of the Christian era. The strong culturd influences 
which transformed these far eastern countries into almost a cultural 
province of India were effected in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
so that it is beyond the scope of the present article to deal with them. The 
route for emigration was by land across Malaya and thence overseas 
through the Straits to Singapore. 

(a) India and Burma: An early contact between Burma and the 
ancient Indus valley may be inferred from the fact of Burma being indi¬ 
cated as the probable source of jade in the Indus valley.** For her religion, 
philosophy, canonical literature, sacred language, and script Burma is 
indebted to India. 

The Rdmdyarui speaks of Burma as the land of silver mines. Burmese 
chronicles state that thirty-two generations before the Buddha, Abhiraja, 
a prince of the iSakya dan of Kapilavastu, invaded Upper Burma, founded 
the city of Sankissa (Tatung) on the liawadi, and made himself king of 
the surrounding r<^ion. His younger son continued at Sankissa, while the 
elder ruled over Arakan. The next colonization was effected from the 
Gang! valley during the Buddha’s time, and the ruling dynasty remained 
in authority for sixteen generations, after which, having lost Upp>er Burma, 
they set up a new kingdom in Lower Burma with capital at Sri-ksetra 
(near Prome). 

(b) India and South-East Asia: Indian story-literatuxe, particularly 
the Jatakas and Jaina tales, contain frequent references to merchants 
sailing to the east for purposes of trade. The stories indicate that the 
regions to the east and the islands of the East Indies, which were generally 
known as Suvarna-bhiimi or Suvarna-dvlpa—^veritable land of gold—, were 
regarded as full of promise for adventurers and enterprising merchants 
with prospects of winning immense riches. 

As we saw earlier in the case of Burma, local traditions in Yunan 
(South China), Arakan, Ligor, and Cambodia trace their kingdoms to 
Indian princes. While Yunan and Ligor ascribe the foundation to different 
descendants of Aioka, the first Arakan king is said to be from Varanasi, 
and an exiled prince of Indraprastha is said to have founded the 
Cambodian line. 


** Gordon Childe, op. cit., p. 210. 
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With regard to the eastern regions, though definite information about 
Indian infiuence may be said to have begun only since the early centuries 
of the Christian era, we may, in general, state that the sea routes to the 
east from the ports of the eastern coast of India had come into common 
use centuries before the Christian era. 

IV. INDIA AND THE SOUTH 

There were regular sailings from the mouth of the Ganga to Ceylon 
along the eastern coast and thence along the western coast to Broach 
and beyond. 

India and Ceylon: As Lanka in ancient days, Ceylon was the scene 
of the epic fight between Rama and Ravana. Different traditions in Ceylon 
indicate that there were two streams of immigration to Ceylon—^the first, 
mainly Dravidian, coming from Orissa and perhaps southern Bengal; and 
the second, mainly Aryan, starting from Sihapura in Lam (probably modem 
Sihor in Kathiawad) and Sopara. The latter gave the name Simhala-dvipa 
to the island. Sinhalese chronology begins with the landing of Vijaya 
in 483 B.c. 

Buddhist chronicles speak of the invasion of Ceylon by Vijaya, who 
is said to have sailed in a ship which would hold over 700 people. The 
Jatakas record trade with Ceylon and Suvantia-bhumi from the eastern 
ports, notably Campa and Tamralipti. Ceylon’s Buddhism, Pali language, 
and much of artistic inspiration have come from India. 
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10 

THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPrilC CULTURE OF INDIA 


T he cultural heritage of India is to be found primarily in her 
philosophy and religion; and the sources of her philosophical ideas 
and religious beliefs lie in the Vedas and the Upanisads. These ancient 
monuments of India’s culture set for all time the direction of its march; 
and it can be said that it is by following their lead that India has sjirvived 
the ravages of lime. If in spite of successive invasions by alien hordes the 
soul of India has not been enslaved, and if even in the darkest days of 
her history the spark of Indian culture was not blown out, it was because 
India did not completely cut herself away from her moorings in 
spirituality. 


STRENGTH BASED ON ETERNAL VALUES 

Each civilization seems to have a genius for some particular aspect of 
life. Ancient Grcere was devoted to art, and Rome to politics. But while 
these civilizations, and others pursuing similar ideals, perished and form 
now but dead chapters of history, India has stood like a ‘Rock of Ages’, 
weathering many a fierce storm, because her foundations are the eternal 
values of philosophy and religion, and not the shifting sands of the secular 
arts of beauty or governance. It is not that every Indian all the time was 
a philosopher or a man of the spirit; nor that wealth (artha) and pleasure 
(kdma) were not pursued by people in India. But there seems to be 
something in her very soil and air which makes a man at some stage or 
other in his life realize the futility of finite ends and seek for righteousness 
(dharma) and therethrough release (moksa) from finitude. Even if the 
average man would forget this higher call, there have appeared in India, 
in an unbroken succession, spiritual leaders to remind him of his true 
end and show him the way. ‘The greatest men of India have always been 
not distinguished statesmen, valiant wairiors, or astute merchants, but the 
messengers of the Spirit who appeal to the fundamental unity of all in 
the basic Reality which is spiritual, and a comprehensiveness of outlook 
which knows no narrow distinctions. They are the true bearers of culture 
which is sweetness and light—^sweetness that expresses itself as universal 
love, and light that is spiritual wisdom. Their call is not to “my clan” 
or to “my community”, but to the whole of humanity. Their message 
is not for a particular country or age, but for the entire world and for all 
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Such seers as Yajhavalkya and Uddalaka, Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda, Gandhi and Ramana, who are the salt of the earth, have 
been the saviours of India and the custodians of her culture. They are 
a blessing not only to the country of their birth, but to the whole 
world. 


WESTERN VIEW OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

It has puzzled many a western student of Indian thought how and 
why there has been maintained in India a close alliance between religion 
and philosophy. Generally speaking, the preacher and the philosopher 
alike in the West deplore this alliance for quite opposite reasons. To the 
preacher it would appear that Hinduism is too philosophical to be a religion. 
He finds in it a cold intellectualism, not an appeal to life in all its aspects, 
but an appeal to logic.® To the philosopher, Indian philosophy seems to 
be overweighted on the side of intuition because of its association with 
religion. The western philosopher imagines that reason as dariana is 
opposed to reason as inference ; and so, he thinks that the Indian darianas 
do not pay sufficient attention to the rules of logic in developing their 
respective systems, that they do not confine themselves to the matter-of-fact 
world which is their only legitimate field, but appeal to the ‘twilight zone 
of experience’ which in his mind is associated with the occult and the 
mysterious, and that therefore the Indian schools of thought may at best 
be varieties of religion, but not systems of philosophy.’ 

That the western preacher and philosopher hold Indian culture to be 
defective for diametrically opposite reasons is an unconscious compliment 
to that culture. In condemning Hinduism as being too intellectual, the 
preacher has in mind the intellectualism and rationalism of the West, which 
started with a repudiation of religion, and have tended, in recent times, 
to repudiate metaphysics too. He does not see that though the philosophical 
systems in India make use of logic, they do insist at the same time on the 
need for the intuitive experience of Reality which, according to them, is 
the goal of true philosophic thinking. When the western philosopher 
criticizes Indian philosophy for its association with religion, he thinks of 
Christian theology as the pattern of all religion, and does not wish to put 
the hands of the philosophical clock back to the Middle Ages. The 

^ See the present writer's article "I'he Ck>ntribution of the GTtacarya to the Cultural Unity 
of India’, Tht Vedanta Kaart, February 1946. 

* Rotert A. Hume, An InterpretaUon of India’s Religious History (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.. New York. 1911), p. 164. 

* See G. Watts Cunningham's article *How Far to the Land of Yo^? An Experiment 
in Understanding’ contributed to the Symposium on Oriental Philosophy in The Philosophical 
Review, November 1949. 
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identification of religion with dogma and the revolt against medievalism, 
which still seems to persist in the racial Unconscious of the West, are 
probably the reasons why Indian philosophy appears at first sight to be 
unacceptable to the western mind. 

PHII.OSOPHY AND RELIGION INTERRELATED IN INDIA 

It is true that philosophy and religion began as one in India, as is the 
case everywhere. But st>on they came to be distinguished, though this 
distinction never resulted in a divorce. One can easily see the difference, 
for instance, between the Bhagavata and the Brahrna-Sutra with its diverse 
commentaries. While the principal aim of the former is to induce 
devotion in one’s heart for the Deity, the main object of the latter is to 
enable one to undetstaiid the nature of Reality. But the reason why the 
two, philosophy and religion, have been closely associated with each other 
in India is that the final objective of both is the same, viz. to make man 
realize his sujjreme end which is release from samsdra (cycle of birth and 
death). The pur|X)se of religion is not only to refine man’s emotions, but 
also to sublimate them and transform his entire life. Similarly, the task 
of philosophy is to bring light to the understanding and thereby help man 
realbe his true nature. 

The fact that in India philosophy has been essent^ially a quest for 
values seems to be the reason why Indian philosophy has maintained a 
close alliance ivith religion. Not intellectual curiosity or wonder, but the 
desire to reali/e the highest value in life was the principal spur for the 
philosopher’s search. Man’s supreme end was generally regarded as 
niokio, spiritual freedom; and this was the fulcrum on which both 
philosophy and religion turned. The logical methods ol enquiry were, no 
doubt, adopted by the philoyipher ; but these were found to be not enough 
for realizing the goal of life. vSimilarly, it was discovered that, though 
a life lived in accordance with moral principles was absolutely essential, 
one cannot ‘stay imt’ in the moral realm of claims and counter-claims, but 
should go beyond to the higher region of distinctionless, transcendent 
experience from which morality derives its sanction and value. Thus 
philosophy aimed at an ideal which was both trans-logical and supra-moral. 
Each ^’alue was acconled its proper place. It is therefore wrong to say that 
Indian philosophy i.s unethical in character. No one who has sufficient 
acquaintance with the systems of Indian thought will ever say that the 
importance of morality was minimized in any of them. If the aim is more 
than morality, it is untharitable to think of it as immorality. The Indian 
philosopher recognized that even the lower ends like wealth (ariha) and 
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pleasure (kama) should be not opposed to righteousness (dharma),* not to 
speak of mok^a, the summum bonum.* 

It is the quest for mokM, then, that has kept Indian philosophy and 
religion together; and if philosophy has not become barren and religion 
blind in India, it must be due to their reciprocal influence. We can trace 
this influence right from the hymns of the Rg-Veda and the Upanisads, 
through the literature of the classical age, down to modem expositions of 
Indian culture. From the side of religion, the conception of a philosophic 
monotheism was formulated even as early as the Vedic hymns. And from 
the side of philosophy, a monistic or non-dualistic view was enunciated by 
the ancient seers. These two currents, philosophic monotheism and 
spiritualistic monism, have run on together, each influencing and enriching 
the other. It is these that flowered later in the systems respectively of 
Ramanuja and Sankara. We shall here confine our attention to the iruti- 
prasthdna (scriptural authority), and indicate the main features of these 
two principal phases of Indian culture. 


MONOTHEISM THROUGH HARMONIZATION 

I'he dominant trends of religio-philosophic thought in India, as we 
have said, are philosophic monotheism and spiritualistic monism. The roots 
of these may be discerned in the Vedic hymns. The conception of a 
plurality of gods cannot satisfy the human mind for long. Questions like 
‘To what god shall we offer our oblation?’* and ‘Who saw the first-born?’' 
are asked by the Vedic rsis. There are attempts in the hymns to bring 
together the various gods under one conception. Prayers are offered not 
only to the different deities severally, but also to all of them together as 
Vi^ve-devas (All-gods). Certain characteristic features of the gods, like 
creatorship of the world and lordship over the creatures, are abstracted, 
and are themselves regarded as God. Thus we have the conceptions of 
Vi^vakarman (world-maker) and Prajapati (lord of beings). In one hymn, 
the Rg-Veda declares repeatedly that the great divinity of the gods is one: 
mahat-devdndm-asuratvam-ekam (III.55). Another famous passage reads: 


* Dharma, a comprehensive term whidi includes law, religion, morality, righteousness, 
duty, benevolence, etc., is considered the primary virtue in Indian culture. It is defined as that 

Upantjad, 79 7), and is regarded as the highest social value on which arc to be based the other 
two social values of artha and Aama and tSe trans-social value of mokfa. Cf. Vyasa's statement 

f(XVIII.5.62). Sri Kys^a declares iS thi 
(VII. 11): dharm&tnruddho bhutefu kimosmV —I am pleasure unopposed to 

nnf Upanisad (11.24) emphasizes: 'Not he who has not ceased from bad conduct 

not hr who IS not tranquil, not he who is not composed, not he who is not of peaceful mind 
can obtain Him by (mere) intelligence (praiMnay peacetui mind 

* KastMi di^aya havifS vidhema? X.121). 

AO dadaria prathamam fayamanam? 1.164.4). 
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‘What is but one Reality, sages .call it by different names—as Agni, Yama, 
and Matari^van’ (R.V., 1.164.46). It may be noted that this attitude of 
universalism in faith has remained with Hinduism through the ages as one of 
its distinguishing traits. And it is this type of philosophic monotheism that 
makes for the difference of the Vedic religion from the Hebraic variety 
of monotheism. It was not by the proscription of other gods for the benefit 
of one national god that monotheism was reached in the Veda; it was rather 
by way of harmonization, by discovering the underlying unity of the 
different conceptions of Godhead, that the Vedic seer arrived at the idea 
of the one God. 


EVOLUTION OF NON-DUALISM 

Even a philosophic monotheism failed to satisfy finally the inquiring 
mind of the ancient thinker. Anthropomorphism in some form or other 
may be inevitable so long as one suffers from the limitations of finitude 
consequent on identification with a human organism and the human kind. 
Man is not destined to end as man. When he reaches the higher regions 
of experience where all distinctions disappear, he realizes that any attempt 
to limit Reality is virtually to negate it. The Vedic seer succeeded in 
rising to heights of unified vision where there is no duality whatsoever. 
A glimpse of that vision is to be had in the Rg-Vedic conception of Aditi, 
the Boundless. Aditi is identified with all that has been and all that shall 
be.® A clearer insight into the conception of unity is to be found in what 
is known as the Na^adiya hymn {R-V., X.129), inadequately described as 
the ‘Song of Creation’. In spite of the obscure nature of some of the expres¬ 
sions in the hymn, one can easily see that the philosopher-poet is making 
the best possible use of words to express the nature of a Reality which is 
essentially inexpressible; 

‘Then there was neither Aught nor Nought, 
no air or sky beyond. 

What covered all? Where rested all? 

In watery gulf profound? 

* Nor death was there, nor deathlessness, 

nor change of night and day. 

That one breathed calmly, self-sustained 
nought else beyond it lay. 


•R.y., 1.89.10. 
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Gloom hid in gloom existed first— 
one sea, eluding view. 

That one, a void in chaos wrapt, 
by inward fervour grew. 

Within it first arose desire, 
the primal germ of mind, 

Which nothing with existence links, 
as sages searching find. 

The kindling ray that shot across 
the dark and drear abyss— 

Was it beneath? Or high aloft? 

What bard can answer this? 

There fecundating powers were found, 
and mighty forces strove— 

A self-supporting mass beneath, 
and energy above. 

Who knows, who ever told, from whence 
this vast creation rose? 

No gods had then been lx)rn—who then 
can e’er the truth disclose? 

Whence sprang this world and whether 
framed by hand divine or no— 

Its Lord in heaven alone can tell, 
if even he can show.’* 

In this beautiful poem is contained the essence of monism, or, to use 
a better expression, non-dualism, couched in exquisite words. The ultimate 
Reality is not named here; it is not identified with any of the gods. ‘No 
gods had then been born.’ It is spoken of as ‘That One’ (Tad-Ekam) in 
the neuter gender, thus at once lifting us to a region beyond all anthro¬ 
pomorphic conceptions of the Deity. The inadequacy of intellectual 
categories to give a description of it is brought out by saying that it is 
beyond all opposites like being and non-being, death and life, night and 
day. We are also told that there is nothing other than it, that it is self- 

• J. Muir's translation. Original Sanskrit Texts, V. p. 356. 
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sustained. It is not to be identified with an inert mass, for it 'breathed 
calmly’. What we refer to as creation is not an extraneous process added 
on to that One. In fact, all questions regarding creation, when properly 
framed, will turn out to be absurd. All that one can say of the universe, 
adopting the well-known Vedantic term, is that it is Maya. Thus, we find 
in the Nasadtya hymn the foundations well and truly laid for Vedantic 
non-dualism. ‘We are here’, as it has been aptly remarked, ‘on the threshold 
of Upanisadic monism.’** 

THE COSMIC AND ACOSMIC VIEWS OF REALITY 
Corresponding to the two currents of Vedic thought, there are in the 
Upanisads what may be called the saprapanca (cosmic) and the nisprapanca 
(acosmic) views of Reality. Brahman, the term by which the ultimate 
Reality is known in the Upanisads, is the ground of the manifestation of 
the universe, according to the first view ; but according to the second, it is 
the basis of the illusory appearance of the world. In the terminology of 
the later Vedanta, the universe, on the saprapanca view, is a parinama 
(transformation) of Brahman : whereas, on the nisprapanca view, it is a 
vivarta (transfiguration) thereof. The cosmic view of Reality is that the Real 
is the one substance out of which the many ujodcs constituting the world 
have come forth ; Brahman is saguna, the bearer of attributes. The acosmic 
view, on the other hand, regards the Absolute as the distinctionless substrate 
whereon somehow the ilhrsory world-show appears; Brahman per se is 
nirgtina, attributeless. 

THE COSMIC VIEW IN THE UPANISADS 
The distinction between the Upanisadic cosmism and the western 
conceptions of God should be noted. Brahman, in the view of the 
Upanisadic thinkers, is not a demiurge or a deus ex machina, standing 
outside the world, while creating it and making it run. There is no 
extraneous matter out of which Brahman creates the universe. Were God 
to fashion the world out of a matrix which is 'out there’, he would necessarily 
be limited by that matrix ; and a limited or finite Ciod is a contradiction in 
terms. The Upanisadic view is that there is nothing other than Brahman ; 
that the world is but the manifestation of a part of Biahman ; that Brahman 
is both the material and the efficient cause of the world {abhinna-nimitta- 
updddna-kdiana). The Taitliriya Upanisad (111.1.1) defines Brahman as that 
from which beings are born, that by which when born they live, and that 
into which they enter on deceasing. In the same Upanisad (II. 1), we are 

** M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy (George Allen Unwin), p. 4S, 
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told that from the Atman (the supreme Self) arose in succession ether, air, 
fire, water, earth, herbs, food, and man. It also says: ‘Brahman desired, 
"Let me become manyl Let me procreate myself 1 ” It performed austerity. 
Having performed austerity, it created all this, whatever there is here. 
Having created it, into it, indeed, it entered. Having entered into it, it 
became both the formed (sat) and the unformed (tyat), both the defined 
(mrukta) and the undefined, both the based (nilayana) and the non-based, 
both the conscious (vijndna) and the unconscious, both the factual (satya) and 
the false (anrta). As the real, it became whatever there is here. That is 
what they call the real' (11.6). From these texts of the Taittiriya, it is clear 
that Brahman is the sole cause of the world, that it is the ultimate intelligent 
cause, and that all things, conscious and non-conscious, are grounded in it. 

Of the Brhaddranyaka and the Chdndogya, the two oldest Upanisads, 
the latter seems to teach mainly the saprapanca view of Reality. In what 
is known as the Sdndilya-vidyd (III.14), Brahman is declared to be ‘all this' 
and cryptically defined as tajjaldn —as that (tat) which generates (ja) the 
world, reabsorbs (li) it, and supports (an) it. Describing the Real as 
‘comprehending all activities, all odours, all tastes, reaching all, and so self- 
complete as ever to be speechless and calm’, the Upanisad proceeds to 
identify it with the individual soul thus: ‘This is my Self within the heart, 
smaller than a rice grain, or a barley corn, or a mustard seed, or a grain of 
millet, or the kernel of a grain of millet; this is my Self within the heart, 
greater than the earth, greater than the mid-region, greater than heaven, 
greater than all these worlds. This is Brahman.’ 

The saiiivarga-vidyd (IV.3) characterizes the air (vdyu) among the cosmic 
phenomena as the end of all, and the breath (prdna) in the individual as 
the end of all, with a view to show that these two are but different 
expressions of the same Principle, Brahman. 

In the sodasakald-vidyd (IV.4-9), Satyakama is given the teaching about 
the sixteen parts of Brahman. Vayu, in the form of a bull, declares to him 
that the four regional quarters are parts of the Absolute. Agni (Fire) 
identifies earth, interspace, heaven, and ocean as parts of Brahman. The 
Sun, in the guise of a flamingo, describes the third quarter of Brahman as 
fire, sun, moon, and lightning. l.astly. Prana, in the form of a water-bird, 
teaches that breath, eye, ear, and mind are the last quarter of Brahman. 
The four supernormal teachers dwell on the different aspects of the Absolute, 
as the luminous (prakdiavat), as the endless (anantavat), as full of light 
(jyotismat), and as the support (dyatanavat). 

In the Upakosala-vidyd (IV. 10-15), a similar instruction is given to 
Upakosala. Having spent a long term in the house of his teacher, Satyakama, 
without receiving any formal instruction, Upakosala goes on a fast, when 
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the sacred fires, which he has tended with diligence and care, take pity on 
him and undertake to teach him. He is told first that ‘Breath is Brahman, 
ka (pleasure) is Brahman, kha (ether) is Brahman’, and then Brahman is 
identified with earth, fire, food, and the sun; water, the quarters, stars, 
and the moon ; and breath, ether, heaven, and lightning. The teacher, 
Satyakama, on learning about what the fires had taught Upakosala, 
characterizes the teaching as but partial and as concerning the worlds, and 
proceeds to impart to his pupil the true doctrine by knowing which evil 
deed will not cling to one, as water docs not stick to a lotus Icafi The final 
teaching is: ‘The Person that is seen in the eye, that is the Self. This is 
the immortal, the fearless ; this is Brahman.’ 

The doctrine of the cosmic Self is taught in several other stories too. 
One of them tells us of five householders who, along with Uddalaka, a learned 
preceptor, go to King Asvapati, seeking knowledge of the Self. The king, 
like a good teacher, first‘elicits from them their views of the Self. They 
identify the Self variously with heaven, the sun, air, ether, water, and earth. 
Asvapati remarks that these, heaven etc., are parts of the cosmic Self 
(Vaisvanara Atman); that the Self should not be thought of as many; 
and that it is identical with oneself (V.11-18). 

The most important episode in the Chdndogya is that in which 
Uddalaka teaches his son, Svetaketu, the truth of the non-difference of the 
individual soul from Brahman. This we shall explain a little later. What 
is relevant, however, to the present context from that teaching is Uddalaka’s 
account of the evolution of the world from the one Reality. The Sat 
(Reality) alone was this in the beginning, one only, without a second. It 
thought, ‘May I be many, may I grow forth’; and it sent forth fire, from 
which the other orders of creation appeared in sequence. Referring to this 
passage, Ramanuja observes thus: The Chandogya text beginning with the 
words ‘Reality alone was this in the beginning’ and ending with the words 
‘it sent forth fire’ declares that the one principle denoted as ‘Reality’ is the 
material and instrumental cause of the universe. The expression ‘Reality 
alone was this in the beginning, one only’ establishes that one Reality as 
the material cause of all things. The expression ‘without a second’ negatives 
the existence of a second operative cause. And the words ‘it thought’ etc. 
establish that one Reality as the cause and substance of all things that 
constitute the world." 

UPANISADK COSMISM DISTINCT FROM PANTHEISM 

The Upanisadic cosmism should be distinguished from pantheism with 
which it is sometimes confused. A distinction is made between two types 

” Srlhha^a on 19.S., 1.1.2. 
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of pantheism, the one which believes that all is God, and the other which 
thinks that God is all. If we begin with the 'all' or Nature and consider 
it to be absolute and designate it as God, we have pan-cosmism. If we start 
with the postulate that God is infinite and eternal and resolve the world 
in Him, we have acosmism. The former of these views is not, in the strict 
sense, a philosophical view. The word ‘God’ is used here, as it has been 
said, only as a fig-leaf to hide the nakedness of a type of materialism. The 
other variety of pantheism may be the result of either a religious belief or 
a philosophical view.^® The Upanisadic cosmism falls, according to the 
critic, under the category of religious pantheism; and the Upanisadic 
acosmism will then be a philosophical pantheism. 

Is the characterization of the saprapanca view as religious pantheism 
legitimate? In the first place, there is a contradiction in describing this 
view as a mode of acosmism, for the cosmos is not denied reality here. 
Waiving this initial difficulty, let us inquire whether the expression 
‘pantheism’ is adequate at all to such a conception as the saprapanca view. 
Deussen formulates what pantheism is as follows: ‘God creates the universe 
by transforming Himself into the universe. The latter confessedly has 
become God. Since it is real and also infinite, there is no room for God 
independently of the universe, but only within it. The terms God and 
universe become synonymous, and the idea of God is only retained in order 
not to break with tradition.’” While this is an accurate description of 
pantheism, no phase of the Upanisadic thought is pantheistic in this sense. 
Brahman is not equated with the universe, though the universe has 
Brahman for its sole cause. As Deussen himself admits, the Upanisads 
seek to show ‘that Brahman by his transformation into the universe has 
forfeited nothing of the perfection of his own nature’.” Being immanent 
in the universe, Brahman is also transcendent. The Purnsa-sukta {R-V., 
X.90) declares that all beings are only a fourth of the supreme Spirit, while 
the three other fourths remain immortal in heaven; that the Purusa has 
a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, and a thousand feet; and that, pervading 
the entire universe, he extends ten digits beyond. The Upanisads, likewise, 
teach, beyond doubt, the transcendence of Brahman. To quote only one 
text, the Katha Upanisad (V.9-11) declares: ‘As the one fire, entering the 
world, becomes corresponding in form to every form, so the one inner Self 
of all beings is corresponding in form to every form, and yet is outside. 
As the one wind, entering the world, becomes corresponding in form to 
every form, so the one inner Self of all beings is corresponding in form to 

See Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, IX. p. 609 (article on 'Pantheism'j. 

“ The Philosophy of the Upanishads (irans. by A. $. Geden. T. 8c T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
1906), p. 160. 

“/Wd., p. 165. 
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every form. As the sun, the eye of the entire world, is not sullied by the 
external defects of tlie eyes, so the one inner Self of all beings is not sullied 
by the misery of the world, being external to it.’ Thus, it is evident that 
the cosmism of the Upanisads is not pantheism. When we speak of 
‘cosmism’, we only mean that when we approach Brahman from the side 
of the cosmos, it appears to be the cause of the universe. 

THE ACOSMIC VIEW IN THE UPANISADS 

The conception of causality, however, is a limiting concept. There is 
no reason whatever why the investigation into causes should come to a stop 
at any point. The notion of a first cause is unintelligible, because it 
involves a contradiction. The description of Brahman as the cause of the 
world is a concession to our empirical habit of mind ; it cannot be taken 
as the ultimate truth. So, in the Upanisads we have statements to the 
effect that Brahman cannot be characterized as ‘this’ or ‘that’, that it never 
really became the world, and that the world is only an appearance of 
Brahman. This is the nisprapailca or acosmic view of the Upani^ds. It is 
set forth mainly in a negative form, showing thereby that our empirical 
categories and limiting concepts are not applicable to Brahman. Sense- 
qualities, like sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell, and spatio-temporal 
distinctions, like beginning anti end, al>ove and below, do not apply to 
Brahman.^® In a well-known passage, the Mandukya Vpanisad (7) declares: 
‘Not internally conscious, not txteinally conscious, not conscious both-wise, 
not a mass of consciousness, not conscious, not non-conscious, imperceptible, 
not amenable to empirical usage, ungraspable, not having any identifying 
mark, unthinkable, unnamable, the essence of the knowledge of the one 
Self, that into which all phenomena get resolved, that which is tranquil, 
non-dual bliss—such, they hold, is the transcendent Reality.’ 

The Upanisad which teaches the nisprapanca doctrine in a pre-eminent 
way IS the Brhaddranyaka. Yajnavalkya, who dominates the debates in the 
Upanisad, dwells on the acosmic nature of the Absolute in different contexts. 
Brahman cannot be defined !))• empirical categories. ‘It is not gross, not 
subtle, not short, not long, not red, not adhesive, without shadow, without 
darkness, without air, without space, without attachment, without taste, 
without smell, without eyes, without cars, without speech, without mind, 
without light, without breath, without mouth, without measure, and 
without either inside or outside. It does not eat anything; nor is it eaten 
by anybody’ (III.8.8). The absolute Spirit is imperceptible, for it is never 
perceived; undecaying, for it never decays; unattached, for it is never 
attached; it is unfettered; it never feels pain and never suffers injury. 

'• See Ka. U.. III. 15. 
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It can be only indicated as 'not this, not that’ (111.9.26). This does not 
mean that Brahman is nothing, nor that it is unknown. It cannot be seen, 
for it is the seer, or rather sight. Similarly, it cannot be heard, thought, 
or known. Other than it there is no seer, thinker, or knower (111.8.11). 
The Brahman or Self which is of the nature of pure consciousness is never 
lost. There is nothing which it can see, for there is no other than it. 
Where there is something else, as it were, there one may see something, one 
may smell something, one may taste something, one may hear something, 
one may think something, one may touch something, or one may know 
something. But where there is no duality, all such empirical usage becomes 
void of meaning. The Self is one without a second (IV.3.23-31). 

If Brahman is the sole reality, the world of plurality cannot be 
ultimately real. The plurality that is experienced must be illusory. It is 
the result of maya or avidya. Though the doctrine of MSya is not taught 
in the Upanisads in the elaborate form in which it is expounded in later 
Vedanta, the roots of the doctrine can be clearly traced there. It is wrong 
therefore to regard the doctrine as a later graft on the Upanisadic 
philosophy. When, for instance, Yajnavalkya says that, where there is 
duality as it were {iva), one sees another etc., he means that duality is not 
real. Even in the Chandogya, which teaches primarily the cosmic view, the 
modifications that constitute the world are characterized as mere names, 
verbal expressions (vdedrambhanam, ndmadheyam —^VI. 1.4-6). Even as early 
as the Rg-Veda, we find the term *mdyd' employed in the sense of illusion 
or appearance (Vl.47.18). In the &vetdsvatara Upanisad (IV.IO), Prakrti is 
defined as mdyd and the Lord (Mahe^vara) is described as the mdyin 
(wiclder of mdyd). The term ‘avidya’, which is an equivalent of mdyd, 
occurs in many an Upanisadic text in precisely the same sense in which it 
is used in Advaita Vedanta. It is nescience that is responsible for the 
apj>carance of plurality. The Absolute is in no way altered by this 
appearance. The immutable Reality is ever the same. 

UPANISADIC ACOSMLSM IS NOT PANTHEISM OR IDEALISM 

It is the Upanisadic acosmism, even more than the cosmism, that has 
often been characterized by critics as pantheistic. After observing that ‘most 
imposing of all the systems of pantheism which can claim a religious origin is 
the Brahmanic in India’, A. E. Garvie remarks: ‘This Indian pantheism was 
a movement of religious thought away from the popular polytheism; and 
yet here, as elsewhere, pantheism was ever ready to compromise with 
polytheism. . . . Brahman becomes the sole reality, and yet a place is found 
for the multitude of gods as manifestations of Brahman.’^* A. Barth 

'* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, IX. p. 610. 
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believes ‘that the tone and tendenqr of Indian conviction and belief are 
as a whole pantheistic.’” Apart from the faa that there is no real poly¬ 
theism in Indian thought, and therefore no question of a compromise with 
polytheism, the critics may be asked on what grounds they regard the 
Upanisadic acosmism as pantheism. A. S. Geden says that the pantheistic 
strain of thought of India is of a type differing from the European, and 
that it has sometimes been described 9 s idealistic pantheism.” But the 
fundamental question is whether it is not confusing to apply the term 
‘pantheism’ to a view which asserts the universe to be fundamentally and 
altogether unreal, and to have no existence apart from Brahman. Pantheism, 
in its legitimate sense, is ‘the doctrine that God and the universe are 
identical. It thus is synonymous with the doctrine of immanence, and is 
opposed to the transcendence view of Deity’.” If this be pantheism, as 
undoubtedly it is, it is incorrect to class the nisprapanca view under it. 

Even to say that the Upanisadic view is ‘idealistic’ seems to us to be 
wrong. Though it is true that, among the western schools of philosophy, 
the view of absolute idealism comes closest to the Upanisadic non-dualism, 
there are significant differences between the two that do not warrant the 
application of the same term to both. Of all the absolute idealists, Bradley 
is said to come nearest to Sankara. But, what is Bradley’s view of Reality? 
In the first place, Reality, according to him, is a systematic whole which 
owns its appearances in a harmonious manner. He says that ‘everything, 
which appears, is somehow real in such a way as to be self-consistent. The 
character of the real is to possess everything phenomenal in a harmonious 
form’.*® Secondly, the content of Bradley’s Absolute is sentient experience. 
‘Sentient experience, in short, is reality, and what is not this is not real. 
We may say, in other words, that there is no being or fact outside of that 
which is commonly called psychical existence.’** Now, on both these points 
relating to the nature of the Absolute, the view of Advaita is different from 
that of Bradley. The non-dual and distinctionless Brahman is not a synthesis 
of differences or a whole of parts; it is not an identity-in-difference. It is 
not to be identified with psychical existence either. The material of the 
Bradleian Absolute consists of feeling, thought, and volition. But this is 
not true of the Upanisadic Brahman. And so, it would seem that nothing 
much is gained for clarity of thought b) the description of the non-dualist 
doctrine as a form of idealism. 


IX. p. 617. Ibid., IX. p. 618. 

*• See Hunter Mead, Types and Problems of Philosophy (Henry Holt & Co., New York, 


1946), p. 388. 

" Appearance and Reality, p. 140. 


*' Ibid., p. 144, 
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HARMONIZATION OF COSMISM AND ACOSMISM 
The two forms in which the Upanisads teach Brahman as saprapanca 
and nisprapanca are not incompatible, if they are regarded as views of the 
same Reality sub specie temporis and sub specie acternitatis respectively. 
Even otherwise, it is not difficult to see that, according to both of them. 
Brahman is to be distinguished from the phenomenal world, of names and 
forms. And also, the so-called individual soul is identical in essence with 
the supreme Self. The doctrine of identity is taught in the Upanisads over 
and over again. The most famous of these contexts is the one in which 
Uddalaka instructs his son Svetaketu in Brahman lore.®® The knowledge of 
which the father speaks to his son is not of the particular perisiiing things; 
it is a knowledge whereby what is not heard becomes heard, what is not 
thought of becomes thought of, what is not known becomes known. The 
Self or Brahman is the foundation of all knowledge. By knowing it every¬ 
thing becomes known, as by knowing one piece of clay all that is made of 
clay is known, as by knowing one nugget of gold all that is made of gold 
is known, and as by knowing a pair of nail-scissors all that is made of iron 
is known. The modifications are but names ; the Reality is the same. The 
many change and pass ; the One remains. 

Uddalaka regards this One as the basis of all existence, the source of 
all being. The Sat alone was in the beginning, one only, without a second. 
From it fire issued forth; from fire water emerged; and from water food. 
These three are the rudiments of the cosmos. Having manifested them, 
the Sat entered into them and unfolded names and forms {nama-rupa) by 
a process of triplication (trivrtkarana), i.e, by a combination of the three 
elements in different proportions. All things and beings are made of these 
elements, including mind, breath, and speech. In sleep all these arc 
resolved, and one returns to the Sat, the real Self, one becomes oneself. 
The Sat is the ground of all beings; they have the Sat as their home, as 
their support. Having shown in this manner that the one Reality is the 
source of all existence, Uddalaka declares to his son, ‘It is the Self; and 
That thou art, O Svetaketu’. This declaration of non-differcncc is repeated 
nine times, thereby indicating that it constitutes the central teaching of 
the Upanisad. In the non-dual Self there is no difference whatsoever. 
What we in our ignorance designate as the individual is none other than 
the universal Self. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE IDENTITY OF SELF AND BRAHMAN 

Here it is necessary to guard ourselves against the danger of misinter¬ 
preting the identity doctrine as a form of subjectivism. Josiah Royce, who 

*• Ch5. U., VI. 
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gives an account of the teaching of Uddalaka in his Gifford Lectures, makes 
the mistake of so interpreting the doctrine. This is what he says: ‘The 
axiom which our European idealists often state in the form: no object 
without a subject, is therefore always, in one shape or another, upon the 
Hindu's lips. He states it less technically, but he holds it all the more 
intuitively. The world is one—^why? Because I feel it as one. What 
then is its oneness? My own oneness. And who am 1? 1 am Brahman, I 
myself, in my inmost heart, in my Soul, am the world-principle, the All. 
In this form the Hindu’s monism becomes at once a subjective idealism.*** 
It will not be difficult to show how every one of Royce’s deductions is wrong. 
If there is no object without subject, there is no subject without object 
either. The subject-object relation belongs to the phenomenal order. If 
Brahman is the reality of the subject, it is the reality of the object as well. 
If the student is taught that the Self is the knower, it is only to focilitate his 
understanding the nature of Reality. Strictly speaking, the Self is neither 
the knower nor the known object ; it is knowledge per se, prajnana, or 
simply jha. That such Reality is one or non-dual does not depend upon 
my feeling so, nor on my own oneness. If by ‘I’ or ‘me’ is meant the 
empirical ego, then, clearly 1 am not Brahman. The finite, fickle, and 
precarious ego cannot be the abiding Reality which is Brahman. The mere 
words ‘That thou art’ or ‘I am Brahman’ will not give one the intended 
meaning. One must bear in mind the context in which such a doctrine 
is taught. It is not the psychical stuff of Svetaketu that is declared to be 
Brahman by Uddalaka, but the real Self which knows no distinctions. As it 
has been observed, ‘It is true that the world has emerged from the One 
and that that One is Svetaketu’s Self; yet it is not his private self that can 
explain the universe, but his self only in so far as it is one with Sat or the 
universal Self. “I live ; yet not I, but God liveth in me”.’** 

KARMA. SAKiSARA, AND MOK§A 

So far we have been dealing with the metaphysical basis of Indian 
culture as it could be gathered from the Vedas and the Upanisads. Let us 
now turn to some of the important doctrines that follow as corollaries from 
the basic Indian view of Reality as the supreme Spirit which is both 
immanent in the world and transcending it. The most widely known, 
as also much misunderstood doctrine is that of Karma and transmigration, 

*• The World and the Individual—Pint Series (The Macmillan Company. New York. 1904), 
p. 158. See also J. N. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 59: ‘In 
the old Upani^ds, when the idta ol the Atman is reached by a rigorous process of abstraction, 
the result is an idealistic conception, a mind which is a subject without an object, a knower 
that is unknowable.' 

** See M. Hiriyanna, op. cit., p. 59. 
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Sarhsara is the Sanskrit term for transmigration or metempsychosis. It means 
the 'iioW* of life from beyond birth to beyond death. If Brahman is the 
eternal Reality, and if we are non-difEerent from it, birth cannot be our 
beginning, nor death our end. The soul is eternal, though it appears to 
be born and to die. Birth and death relate to the integration and dis¬ 
integration respectively of the elements that compose the body. These are 
changes that affect the body, like growth and decay. It is because the soul 
identifies itself with the body, on account of ignorance, that it suffers and 
becomes a victim of sarhsara. 

The kind of birth the soul takes and the type of enjoyment that falls 
to its lot are determined by its own past. The term "karma* means work 
and the result of work. And the law of Karma simply states that the sphere 
of morality is an ordered realm, and is the moral equivalent of the physical 
. law of causality. ‘As ye sow, so ye reap.' Our present has issued out of our 
past, and our future will depend on our present. As the Brhadaranyaka 
puts it: ‘As is a man’s desire, such is his resolve; as is his resolve, such is 
the action he performs; what action he performs, that he procures for 
himself’ (IV.4.5). Thus, the twin doctrines of sarfisara and Karma relate to 
the empirical order. While the concept of sarhsara tells us that this order 
involves constant change, the law of Karma gives us the principle governing 
the course of change. 

Critics of Indian culture have urged that, under the oppressive idea 
of repeated births and deaths, the Indian mentality has developed a pessi: 
mistic outlook, which is only reinforced by the doctrine of Karma with 
its inescapable and inexorable fatalism. ‘Transmigration, or metempsy¬ 
chosis, is the great bugbear—the terrible nightmare and daymare—of Indian 
philosophers and metaphysicians’, observes Monier Williams. ‘All their 
efforts’, he adds, ‘are directed to the getting rid of this oppressive scare. . . . 
The question is not. What is the truth? The one engrossing problem is. 
How is man to break this iron chain of repeated existences?’®® It is true 
that the Indian philosopher’s goal is freedom from samsara. At the same 
time, it is not true to say that he looks upon transmigration as a bugbear. 
On the contrary, he regards it, especially birth as a human being, as an 
opportunity for realizing perfection. A life lived in utter forgetfulness of 
the Spirit is vain indeed. But a life that strives to reach out towards 
perfection is a glorious one. The saints who adopted a theistic view and 
an attitude of intense devotion to God even proclaimed that they would 
welcome any kind of birth, if only they could be in living contact with 

** Brahmanism and Hinduism (John Muiray, London, 1891), p. 41, 
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the Divine.’* Thus transmigration has release for its end; mot^ayaU 
sarhsarah. 

Again, it is wrong to identify the doctrine of Karma with fatalism. 
Karma is not an external destiny driving man to his doom, nor a blind 
mechanical framework from which there is no escape. All that the law 
of Karma implies is that our present enjoyments are the result of our past 
actions. So far as our future is concerned, we are relatively free to fashion 
it after our heart’s desire. It is not a blind law that operates in the universe. 
The Veda describes the gods as the protectors of the law {gopa rtasya), and 
the Upanisad declares that God presides over the law (karmadhyaksah). 
And, what is important for us to note is that freedom from the cycle of 
Karma is not only possible, but is our ultimate goal and destiny. 

Moksa or spiritual freedom, which is the final goal of man, is not a 
post-mortem experience in a world beyond. It is realizable here and now. 
According to the doctrine of non-duality, one need not wait till the decease 
of the body for the attainment of mohsa. Moksa is the eternal nature of 
the Self, and not a spatio-temporal state. What prevents the soul from 
realizing it is its own ignorance or ajhana. When ignorance is dispelled 
through wisdom of the nature of the Self, one attains release, even though 
the physical body may continue to appear for a while. This is known as 
the doctrine of jivan-mukti, release while being embodied. Although the 
theistic schools of thought do not subscribe to the idea of jivan-mukti, for 
them, too, the state of enlightenment is attainable in this life, which consists 
in an exalted mode of existence, freed from the shackles of egoity and 
ignorance. The goal, for both the views, is marked by sorrowlessness and 
peace, unobstructed intelligence, and unalloyed bliss. 

DIFFERENT METHODS OF ATFAINING MOK$A 

The root-cause of bondage is ignorance (avidyd); and ignorance binds 
the soul through the generation of desire (kama) and action {karma) to fulfil 
it. Oblivious of its identity with Brahman, the soul identifies itself with 
a psycho-physical organism, desires finite ends, works for them, and enjoys 
or suffers in consequence. The course of discipline that is prescribed in 
the several schools of Indian thought aims at the removal of the factors 
that constitute bondage. Karma or work binds the soul by bringing in its 
reward. Birth itself is due to karma. The sting in karma, however, is not 
activity as such, but the object thereof. Each act is prompted by a particular 
motive, and it is the motive that governs its nature. And because an act 

SaAkara in his SivUnanda'^han .says; ‘Let me be bom as a man or god, an animal or 
a tree, a gnat, a worm, or a bird ; if my heart is ever sporting on the waves of extreme bliss 
of contemplation of Thy lotus feet, then, what do I care for any kind of body.’ The BhSgavata 
(XI 14 14) and the Mukundain&lS Stotra of Kula^ekhara express similar ideas. 
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is undert^en for the definite purpose of enjoying its result, the result affects 
the soul. If actions could be performed without a desire for the personal 
enjoyment of their results, then they would be devoid of their sting; and 
karma would become Karma-yoga. Actions would even then lead to their 
results; but these would be mere consequences and not ends, and so would 
leave the soul unaffected. This doctrine is set forth in great detail in the 
Bhagavad-GUd, as also the other phases of the discipline. It is taught in 
the Upanisads too, especially in the Isa (1-2), where it is said: 'Through 
the renunciation of that (the changing world) mayest thou enjoy; covetest 
not anyone’s riches. Ever performing works here one may wish to live 
a hundred years. In this way, not otherwise, to thee, that art a man, the 
deed adheres not.’ Thus, the object of Karma-yoga is to wean man away 
from his selfishness. 

But, then, it may be asked, ‘Is it possible to work without desire? 
Kama (desire) is the spring of karma ; niskdma-karma (desireless action) is 
a contradiction in terms’. The answer to this question is provided by 
the next aspect of the spiritual discipline, viz. Bhakti-yoga or the path of 
devotion. It is true that motiveless action is impossible. But instead of 
directing the different actions towards finite ends, let them have one and 
the same end, viz. God-realization or Self-realization, Let kdma be trans¬ 
muted into prema, devotion to God or love of an ideal. Karma (work) 
would then become kamkarya (worship). 

There is another method of attaining release from bondage. Avidyd 
obscures the real Self and projects the illusory universe. It is by tearing 
down this last veil that the soul attains release. Jnana-yoga is the path of 
Self-knowledge which effects the final deliverance. It consists of three 
stages: iravana or study of the Vedanta texts under a competent guide, 
manana or reflection on what the texts teach, and nididhydsana or continued 
meditation on their purport. When the obstacles have been removed, the 
darkness of ignorance is dispelled by the light of Self-knowledge. 

ALL PATHS LEAD TO THE SAME GOAL 

This brings us to the last point we would wish to discuss, and that 
relates to the pervasive character of Indian culture. Students of Hinduism 
must be familiar with the doctrine ‘All paths lead to the same goal’. There 
is no important scripture of the Hindus which does not teach that 
there are several pathways to God. Here is the recent testimony of 
Sri Ramakrishna: ‘1 have practised all religions—^Hinduism, Islam, 
Christianity—and I have also followed the paths of the different Hindu 
sects. I have found that it is the same God toward whom all are directing 
their steps, though along different paths. You must try all beliefs and 
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traverse all different ways once. Wherever I look, I see men quarrelling 
in the name of religion—Hindus, Mohammedans, Brahmos, Vaisnavas, and 
the rest. But they never reflect that He who is called KrsM is also called 
Siva, and bears the name of Primal Energy (Sakti), Jesus, and Allah 
as well—the same Rama with a thousand names. A lake has several ghats. 
At one, the Hindus take water in pitchers and call it "jar ; at another, the 
Mussalmans take water in leather bags and call it "pant". At a third, the 
Christians call it "water”. Can we imagine that it is not "jal", but only 
"pani" or "water"? How ridiculous I The substance is one under different 
names, and everyone is seeking the same substance; only climate, temper¬ 
ament, and name create differences. Let each man follow his own path. If he 
sincerely and ardently wishes to know God, peace be unto him I He will 
surely realize Him.'®^ 


SPIRIT OF INDIAN CULTURE 

Like the other phases of Indian culture, the tolerant spirit of Hinduism 
too has been misunderstood. It has been argued that to the Hindu all 
levels of religious experience are equal, that Hinduism is a medley of a 
variety of religious attitudes from animism and fetishism to monotheism 
and monism, and that, when superstition and sanity are put together and 
are regarded as equally acceptable, it is likely that the former will smother 
the latter and come out triumphant in the end. This, however, is not true 
of the Hindu conception of respect for all religions. Hinduism does 
recognize the different grades of religious experience, and the need for 
spiritual evolution from the lower forms of worship to the higher ones. 
But, at the same time, it believes that it is not necessary to change the label 
of one’s faith in order to achieve progress in inward life. True conversion 
is not transverse from one formal faith to another, but vertical from the 
less to more of spirituality. The Indian genius has always stood for the 
ideal of charity in spirit and hospitality of mind. Where there is quarrel, 
there is no understanding; where there is no understanding, there is no 
truth. Therefore it is that Indian culture has sought to be pervasive 
of all aspects of the pilgrim’s journey to Truth. Regimentation of spirit 
is undesirable. The purpose of a culture or religion should be to let the 
spirit grow in freedom, and not to strangle it in a strait-jacket. The greatest 
men of India have been exemplars of the gospel of spiritual freedom. That 
India has made it possible for such men to appear in every age is the glory 
of her ancient and yet living culture. 

” See Ramakrishna: Prophet of New India (Harper & Bros., New York, 1948), p. 29. 
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THE VEDAS AND THEIR RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS 


T he Hindus trace the original source of their cultural life to the Vedas 
which they hold to be divine truths revealed from time to time to the 
rsis (seers) in their supra-normal consciousness. Their religion, philosophy, 
ritualistic practices, civic conduct, and even social relations are guided by 
certain codes which are known as Smytis, but all of them are based upon 
the sacred sanction of Vedic authority. Even the Itihasas and Puranas are 
to be read as commentaries on the sacred Vedas. Manu, the greatest lawgiver 
of India, has explicitly stated that these should be considered as an elabora¬ 
tion of the Vedas. It is a recognized rule of procedure that whenever there 
seems to be a difference between the Sruti (the Vedas) and the Smrti, the 
Sruti has to be upheld as the supreme authority and the Smrti has to be 
interpreted in consonance with it. No school of philosophy will be recog¬ 
nized as orthodox, if it is not supported by the authority of the Vedas. The 
whole life of a Hindu, from conception up to the last funeral rite, has to 
be sanctified by the recitation of Vedic mantras (sacred texts). From these 
facts it may easily be conceived how profound has been the influence of the 
Vedas upon this great and most ancient of the civilized nations of the world. 

TRADITIONAL VIEW OF THE VEDAS 

The word ‘veda’ literally means knowledge and supreme knowledge too. 
But secondarily it is applied to the Vedic literature, comprising Samhitas, 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and Upanisads, books which are considered to be 
direct revelations from God, embodying the supreme Truth that could not 
be gained by any effort of the human mind. So they are regarded as 
apaurnseya, i.e. not of human origin. The Vedas are called Sruti, either 
because they were directly heard from God, or because the traditional method 
of studying and getting them by heart is by hearing them recited by the 
preceptor. The great Sayanacarya has defined Veda in the very beginning 
of his commentary on the Black Yajur-Veda as ‘a book which reveals the 
knowledge of supernatural methods {alaukika updya) for the achievement 
of the desired object and avoidance of the undesirable’. 

According to the Visnu Pwrdna, the original Veda, first revealed by 
God to the rsis, consisted of one hundred thousand verses, and had four 
divisions. With the efflux of time these divisions got mixed up and many 
portions of the Vedas fell into obscurity. So, in the beginning of the 
Dvapara Age, Kr^ Dvaipayana resuscitated the Vedic study and classified 
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the work, according to the four ancient divisions of Rc, Yajus, Saman, and 
Atharvan. In order to perpetuate the study of the Vedas in a proper form, 
he taught them to his four principal disciples. He gave the Rg-Veda to 
Paila, Yajur-Veda to Vai4ampayana, Sdma-Veda to Jaimini, and Afharva- 
Veda to Sumanta. As he reclassified the Vedas, he became renowned by the 
name of Veda-Vyasa, i.e. classifier of the Vedas. This tradition is so strong 
among the Hindu scholars that it cannot but be accepted as having some 
historical basis. 


THE VEDIC LITERATURE 

The Vedic scriptures, broadly speaking, comprise four great works, 
viz. Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sdma-Veda, and Atharva-Veda. Each of these 
again has three main divisions, viz. the Samhitas or Mantras, the Brah- 
mams, and the Aranyakas. According to the Vedic etymologist Yaska, 
there are only two divisions of the Vedas, i.e. the Samhitas and the Brah- 
manas, the Aranyakas forming only a part of the latter; this is the view 
also of Apastamba, one of the most reputed lawgivers of ancient India. 
The famous Upanisads are mostly different chapters of the Aranyakas. 
Some scholars include in the Vedic literature a body of sutras (aphorisms) 
known as Kalpa-Sutras. The Samhitas and Brahmanas are loosely designated 
as karma-kdnda (the portion pertaining to rituals), the Aranyakas as upasana- 
kdnda (the portion relating to meditation), and the Upanisads as jndna- 
kdnda (the portion dealing with supreme knowledge). 

There arc four principal Samhitas, viz. Rg-Veda Sarhhitd ; Yajur-Veda 
Sarhhitd, comprising Taittirlya Sarhhitd or Black Yajur-Veda and Vdjasaneyi 
Sariihitd or White Yajur-Veda ; Sdma-Veda Sarhhitd; and Atharva-Veda 
Sarhhitd. Besides these, there are three other Samhitas of lesser importance, 
viz. the Kdthaka, Kapisthala-Katha, and Maitrdyani Sarhhitds of the Black 
Yajur-Veda. These are collections of sacred hymns in verse of different 
metres, and are mostly addressed in prayer to various gods and goddesses. 
They are meant to be recited in different ritualistic performances, and often 
express the loftiest sentiments that man can feel for his Deity. But as the 
mere recitation of these sacred texts is supposed to have a ^spiritual value, 
their application is mostly in relation to some ritual or sacrifice (yajha). 
Hence they are included in the karma-kdnda. 

The Brahmanas are mostly in prose, containing detailed descriptions 
of the sacrificial rites and the modes of their performance. They contain, 
according to the great Vedic commentator Sayana, eight classes of topics, 
viz. itihdsa, purdna, vidyd, upanisad, Uoka, sutra, vydkhydna, and anuvyd- 
khydna, i.e. history, old stories, esoteric knowledge about meditation, 
supreme knowledge, verses, aphorisms, explanations, and elaborations. 
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Each of the Vedas possesses one or more Brahmans. The Rg-Veda has 
two, viz. the Aitareya and the Kausttaki or Sankhayana; to the Sama-Veda 
belong the Tandya or Pancavimia, the Sa4vimia which includes Adbhuta, 
Jaiminlya or Talavakara, Satyayana, Arseya, and Vathia; the Black Yajur- 
Veda has the Taittiriya, which is but a continuation of the Taittifiya 
Samhita, while the White Yajur-Veda has the Satapatha in two recensions, 
viz. the Kanva and Mddhyandina ; the Atharva-Veda has the Gopatha. 

The Aranyakas, although considered part of the Brahmanas, as Yaska 
would divide Vedic literature only into two groups, the Mantras and the 
Brahmanas, are, for all practical purposes, quite independent of the 
Brahmanas, excepting perhaps the Taittiriya Aranyaka of the Black Yajur- 
Veda, which forms the latter part of the Taittiriya Brdhmana. The 
Uftanisads, as already said, are mostly chapters of these Aranyakas, 
excepting the Isa, which forms the fortieth and last chapter of the 
Vdjasaneyi Samhita {White Yajur-Veda). Many Aranyakas, belonging 
to the different Vedas, are now lost. In most cases only the Upanisadic 
chapters of these wonderful books have survived the onslaught of time. 
Though at present there are about two hundred and fifty Upanisads 
claiming to belong to one or the other of the Vedas, the oldest known 
commentator of the Upani^ds, ^aiikaracarya, has recognized only sixteen 
of them to be authentic and authoritative. Of these, Aitareya and 
Kausltaki belong to the Rg-Veda; Katha, Taittiriya, Kaivalya, Svetaivatara, 
and Ndrayana. to the Black Yajur-Veda; Ua, Brhaddranyaka, and Jdbdla 
to the White Yajur-Veda ; Kena and Chdndogya to the Sdma-Veda ; and 
Praina, Mundaka, Mdndukya, and Nrsimhatdpani to the Atharva-Veda. 

There is a consensus of opinion among modern scholars that the 
Rg-Veda Samhita is the most ancient record of the religious thoughts of 
mankind, or at any rate of the Indo-Aryans. The orthodox Hindus also 
hold that it stands first among the Vedic revelations, because wherever 
mention is made of the Vedic scriptures, the name of the Rg-Veda comes 
first. From internal evidence also we notice that the other Saihhitas are 
more or less enlargements of certain, portions of the Rg-Veda. Both the 
Yajur-Veda and the Sdma-Veda contain considerable portions of the 
Rg-Veda with slight additions and alterations. And even the religious 
import of the other Vedas is only a reflex of what is already contained in 
the hymns of the Rg-Veda. The Atharva-Veda, which is considered to be 
the last of the Vedas, also contains many mantras of the Rg-Veda. The 
very word 'trayV, which is commonly used to signify the Vedic scriptures, 
denotes that originally the Vedas were only three in number and that the 
Atharva-Veda was a later addition. Panini, the greatest grammarian of 
India, also supports this view when he describes the Vedas as three, It is 
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also a significant fact of Hindu society that while the great bulk of 
Brahmanas belong to one or the other of the first three Vedas, the Atharva- 
Vedic Brahmanas are few and far between at present in India. 

karmA'KAnda and jnana-kanoa 

These four Saiiihit^ are generally used for recitation during the 
performance of a sacrifice like soma-yaga by the four principal priests who 
sit on the four sides of the sacrificial altar. Brahman, the main priest who 
presides over the entire sacrificial function, sits on the northern side of 
the altar, on his right side sits the priest called udgatr, on his left side the 
priest called hotr, and on the side opposite to him the priest named 
adhvaryu. Brahman performs liis function by reciting the Atharva-Veda; 
hotr, the Rg-Veda ; udgatr, the Sama-Veda ; and adhvaryu pours oblations 
into the sacrificial fire by reciting the mantras olE the Yajur-Veda. Besides 
these, the various other mantras belonging to different SaihhitSis are recited 
on different occasions either to sanctify persons or things or the departed 
spirits of the dead. Certain texts of the Yajur-Veda and the Atharva-Veda 
are concerned with black magic. 

These are, in short, the different applications of the Saihhitas or the 
Mantra portion of the Vedas. Therefore they are considered parts of 
rituals belonging to the karma-kanda. And the notion was so deep-rooted 
and general among the ancients in India that a particular school of Vedic 
scholars, known as the Mimamsakas, holds the view, as Jaimini has codified 
it in his aphorisms, that ‘the main purpose of the Vedas is to denote some 
karma or rite, and therefore all those portions which do not explicitly speak 
of rituals should be considered as redundant or figurative’. But there is 
still another school of Vedic scholars who hold that the main purpose of 
the Vedas is twofold, namely, the attainment of mundane welfare including 
heavenly enjoyments (abhyudaya) and the realization of the supreme 
spiritual beatitude (nihsreyasa); whereas the karma-kanda and the upasana- 
katida speak of the former attainments, the Upanisads or the Vedanta (the 
final part of the Vedas) deal principally with the knowledge of the 
transcendental Reality, the realization of which alone can dispel the 
ignorance that subjects man to bondage of matter. It may be noted here 
that these two principal divisions of Vedic scriptures are generally accepted 
by all Hindu scholars, both ancient and modern. And all the different 
orthodox systems of philosophy as well as the various ritualistic observances 
that sprang up from time to time within the fold of orthodox Hinduism, 
known as Sanatana Dharma, own allegiance to one or the other portion 
of the Vedas in order to show their authenticity and thus gain a divine 
sanction, as it were. 
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But it becomes clear from the contents of both the SamhitSs and the 
BrShmanas that this division into the karma-kanda and jMna-kanda is 
rather loose and artificial, although much emphasis has been laid upon 
the rule of exegesis which asserts that the resil meaning of a particular 
chapter of Vedic text should be determined by noting the trend of its 
introduction and conclusion as well as by the constant repetition of the 
theme in between. This, according to the orthodox commentators, should 
settle to which kdnda a particular text belongs. Thus the Ua Upanisad 
occurring in the Vajasaneyi Sarhhitd, the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad forming 
the seventeenth chapter of the Satapatha Brdhmana, the Chdndogya Upanisad 
consisting of the last eight chapters of the Mantra Brdhmana, and the Kena 
Upanisad covering chapters 135 to 145 of the Talavakdra Brdhmana are all 
considered Upanisads, i.e. within the jndna-kdnda, in spite of their being 
placed right in the midst of the Saiiihitas and Brahmanas. Sometimes we 
notice texts interspersed throughout the Brahmana and Saihhita literature, 
which express philosophical and religious thoughts of an exceedingly exalted 
type, quite on a par with those of any text of the Upanisads. For instance, 
we have in the Taittiriya Brdhmana, ‘Agni is fixed in speech, speech in the 
heart, the heart in me, myself in the immortal, the immortal in Brahman' 
(III. 10.8.4.), and so on. Here we notice the wonderful synthesis of the 
physical world with the individual soul and the cosmic soul. Similarly, 
there ’ are numerous texts in the Samhitas themselves which sound a 
transcendental note and are of high spiritual value. 

EVOLUTION OF GODS 

The Indo-Aryans were placed in the midst of the grandeur and 
sublimity of nature. The towering snow-peaks of the Himalayas, vast 
green meadows, gigantic rivers, boundless seas encircling the land on three 
sides, the ineffable splendour of the seasons—all produced an abiding effect 
upon them. Nurtured amid such environments, the Aryan in India must 
have been developing, from a very early period, a poetic and spiritual 
temperament and a deep introspective mind which separated him from the 
rest of the world. In the pre-Vedic period his poetic temperament must 
have been deeply stirred by some of the grand aspects of nature, and in 
his childlike simplicity he began to feel in these outstanding natural 
phenomena expressions and emblems of some spiritual beings and offered 
worship unto them with awe and reverence. Mitra, the Sun; Varura, 
the god of the night or blue sky ; Dyu and Prthivi, the Sky and the Earth; 
and Agni or Fire—all these are pre-Vedic deities who were worshipped with 
simple or complex rites from the most ancient days of Aryan history. 
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ADm—MOTHER OF GODS 

In the Rg-Veda we find a wonderful process of sublimation of all those 
pre-Vedic gods. The Vedic sage, while contemplating upon the true 
significance of Dyu and Prthivi, caught a glimpse of the Infinite, and he 
called it Aditi. She is considered the mother of all other gods, the Adityas. 
Max Miillcr says: ‘Aditi, an ancient god or goddess, is in reality the earliest 
name invented to express the Infinite; not the Infinite as the result of 
a long process of abstract reasoning, but the visible Infinite, visible by the 
naked eye, the endless expanse, beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond 
the sky.’^ The root meaning of the word ‘aditV is unbroken, indivisible, or 
infinite. Yaska describes Aditi as ‘mother of gods'. It is very significant 
that the Vedic bards could intuitively understand the one indivisible, 
immanent Principle even in that early period of Rg-Vedic age, and could 
feel its existence not only as a reality, but also as the progenitor of all other 
spiritual entities controlling this inscrutable physical universe around us, 
which we loosely call nature. Though there are not many hymns in the 
Rg-Veda dedicated to this ‘mother of gods’, still the names ‘Aditi’ and 
‘Adityas’ are often met with in all the Vedic texts. In one place, we find 
the following pronouncemei^t: ‘Aditi is the celestial sphere; Aditi is the 
intermediary space ; Aditi is the mother, the father, the son; Aditi is all 
gods, the five classes of beings, the created, and is again the cause of 
creation.’® And on the strength of this name and its supposed connection 
with the origin of gods, grand legends were manufactured subsequently 
in the Pauranic age. 


GODS OF THE THREE PLANES 

Next, we notice that the rsis of the Rg-Veda looked upon the universe 
as possessed of three different strata or planes of existence: The topmost 
plane is called dyuloka or celestial sphere; next comes the antariksaloka, 
the sphere of intermediary space ; the third is the bhurloka or the terrestrial 
sphere. In these spheres there are three presiding deities: Savitr or 
Surya (Sun) is the god of the celestial world; Indra or V5yu (Air), 
is the god of the intermediaiy space; and Agni (Fire) is the god of 
the terrestrial region. These three gods again were multiplied into 
thirty-three, there being eleven in each sphere.* There are numerous 
passages in the Rg-Veda as well as in the other Vedas indicating the 
existence of these thirty-three gods. According to the ^atapatha Brdhmana 
(IV.5.7.2), they consist of the eight Vasus, the eleven Rudras, the twelve 


* Rg-Veda (Eng. trans.), I. p. 230. 

1.89.10. 

• Taittif^ya Saihhita, 1.4.10, R.F., 


I.1S9.11. 
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Adityas, Dyu (Sky), and Prthivi (Earth). The following are the eight 
Vasus: Dhava, Dhruva, Soma, Apa, Anila, Anala,, Pratyusa, and Prabhasa. 
The twelve Adityas are : Dhatr, Mitra, Aryaman, Rudra, Varuna, SQrya, 
Bhaga, Vivasvat, Pusan, Savitr, Tvastr, and V 4131 U. The same Br&hmana 
(XI.6.3.8) says that the twelve Adityas are the twelve names of the sun for 
the twelve months of the year. The names of the eleven Rudras are not 
clearly mentioned in the Vedas; but they have been variously referred to 
in the Yajur-Veda and Taittiriya Aranyaka.’ We get the following names 
of the eleven Rudras from the Mahabhdrata, viz. Mrgavpdha, Sarpa, Nirrti, 
Ajaikapada, Ahirbudhnya, Pinakin, Dahana, I4vara, KapSlin, Sthanu, and 
Bhaga. These thirty-three gods were augmented again into three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-nine gods, as we read in the Rg-Veda (III.9.9). 
The great Sayana, while commenting on this passage, tells us that the 
original gods are only three, and these three thousand three hundred and 
thirty-nine gods are but enumerations of the glories of the thirty-three gods 
referred to above. The number was afterwards increased to thirty-three 
crores, meaning the countless number of deities presiding over the different 
aspects of both life and nature. But the original conception of the One 
developing into three, then into thirty-three, and subsequently into infinite 
aspects of the spiritual force is never lost sight of. This point has been very 
beautifully explained by Yajnavalkya in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 
(III.9.1-3). 


ADITYAS, GODS OF THE CELESTIAL SPHERE 

The Vedic sages, while contemplating upon the different aspects of 
nature and the workings of the mighty elemental forces, could not help 
conceiving the existence of individualized spiritual principles or beings 
behind inert matter. It has been already mentioned that Mitra was 
a pre-Vedic god, so also was the Sun. Of all the natural phenomena, the 
sun is the most engaging and dominant expression of grandeur. Moreover, 
since with its rising the whole living world awakes to life, and with its 
setting it goes back to the inactivity of sleep, the seeming death, the primitive 
man was not only struck by the sun’s grandeur, but contemplated it as the 
one source of life and energy. Sun-worship was almost universal in ancient 
times. But in Vedic India we find the Sun-god of the primitive age 
transformed and sublimated. It was imagined that the celestial god, i.e. 
Aditya (Sun), one of the Trinity, had twelve aspects, according to the 
twelve months of the year, or it may be, as some hold, according to the 
different hours of .the day. Of these the most important ones are Mitra, 
Varuna, Bhaga, Savitr, Visnu, and Indra. In the Rg-Veda we meet with 
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the names of six Adityas only. But in the other Vedas sometimes different 
names are given to these Sun-gods. 

MITRA AND VARUNA 

Some of the most sublime hymns of the Rg-Veda are dedicated to Mitra 
and Varuna. Mitra symbolized light, and was considered to be the god of 
day, and Varuna, the deity of the deep blue sky; the root meaning of the 
word ‘varuna’ is ‘one that covers’. Evidently, from these ideas the Vedic 
sages gave a turn to their previous inceptions of these gods and considered 
them hrsi as dual aspects of some potent and mysterious principle that hides 
its true nature from the popular gaze. If Mitra .was the god of light and 
the day, Varuna became his counterpart, the god of the blue sky or 
night (nocturnal heaven). Here are a few specimens of the beautiful hymns 
addressed to these two deities: 'O Mitra and Varuna, you are mighty ones 
and increase the might (of the devotees). You hold the three celestial 
regions, the three shining worlds, and the three terrestrial worlds. O Mitra 
and Varuna, it is under your command that the cows give milk, the rivers 
give sweet waters, and the three shining gods (Agni, Vayu, and Aditya) 
exist while carrying and raining waters.’* Another very beautiful hymn to 
Varuna occurs in the Athan>a-Veda (IV. 16): ‘The mighty ruler of these 
worlds beholds as though from close at hand the man who thinks he acts 
by stealth: all this the gods perceive and know. If a man stands or walks 
or moves in secret, goes to his bed or rises, or what two men whisper as they 
sit together. King Varuna knows: he as the third is present. This earth, too, 
is King Varuna's possession, and the high heaven whose ends are far 
asunder. The loins of Varuna are both the oceans, and this small drop of 
water, too, contains him. If one should flee afar beyond the heaven. King 
Varuna would still be round about him.’ In the words of Roth, we may 
say that there is no hymn in the whole of Vedic literature which expresses 
divine omnipresence and omniscience so forcibly. 

SAVITR OR SORYA 

The god next in importance among the Adityas is Savitr. Though the 
commentators Yaska and Sayana try to differentiate between Savitr and 
Surya, calling them two different aspects of the Sun, yet in the whole of 
the Rg-Veda both the terms were used for one identical god. The Sun is 
often described as golden-handed, and is conceived to be seated in a chariot 
moving on one wheel to which are yoked seven horses (rays of the sun); he 
has been presented as the great giver of life, wealth, and energy. But just 
like Varuna, Mitra, and other gods, e\en the conception of Sfirya or Savitr 

V.69.1-2. 
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was sublimated into a transcendental Principle as indicated in the followii^ 
Gayatri mantra o£ the Rg-Veda: ‘We meditate upon the glorious effulgence 
of that Savitr; may He direct our intellects towards Him’ (III.62.10). In 
this rc, the rsi indicates the unity of the Principle which shines as the light 
of the sun in heaven as well as the light of intelligence in man. This 
mantra occurs also in the White Yajur-Veda (IV.35) and the Sdma-Veda 
(11.8.12), and is regarded as the most sacred formula for meditation. There 
are ample evidences, both in the Samhitas and in other parts of the Vedas, 
that the Vedic sages treated the physical sun only as a symbol (pratika) of 
the supreme Being whose spiritual rays of intelligence they adored." 

vi§NU 

Another Aditya who occupies a prominent place in the Rg-Veda, and 
whose worship has become a matter of very great importance in the 
subsequent development of the Vedic religion, is Visnu. Though there 
are not many rcas in the Rg-Veda dedicated to him, yet those hymns are 
full of sublime thought and spiritual meaning. Visnu is often described as 
covering the whole universe in three strides. Though he was conceived 
as identical with the Sun, yet this was with a different implication as the 
following rcas show: 

‘Three of these worlds Visnu strode ; thrice did he plant his foot. Fhe 
whole of this universe was gathered in the dust of his footsteps. 

Visnu, the guardian of all, he whom none can deceive, made three 
strides, and thenceforth established the dharma. 

As the eyes spread out, as it were, in the sky (behold everything clearly), 
so do the wise ones see the supreme state of Visnu. 

The ever prayerful and awakened wise realize that supreme state 
of Vi^nu.’* 

In these verses the sage clearly identifies Visnu with the supreme Being. 
The third verse is very important with the orthodox Hindus, as it is always 
uttered before offering prayers to God. Max Muller tells us that ‘the 
stepping of Visnu is emblematic of the rising, the culminating, and the 
setting of the sun’.^ But it signifies also the immanence of Visnu. Yaska, 
quoting ^akapuni, comments on this passage: ‘All this is the expression of 
the power of Visnu. His three strides are the threefold aspect of existence, 
namely, the terrestrial, the etherial, and the celestial.’* Another com¬ 
mentator, Durgacarya, says: ‘Visnu is no other than the sun. His . . . 
three strides are but his three aspects presiding over the three spheres. He 

* Vijasaneyi Samhita (Madhyandina), XI.15.16. 

1.22.17, 18. 20. 21. 

' Ijig-Vtda (Eng. trans.}, I. p. 117. 
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exists in the terrestrial region as Agni, in the etherial region as lightning, and 
in the celestial region as the god Savitr.’ But the root meaning of the word 
*xnsnu' must have played a very important part in enlarging the inner sig¬ 
nificance of the deity. ‘Visnu’ means the immanent, all-pervasive Principle. 
So the Vedic sage, while contemplating a particular deity with a limited 
conception, soared far above the limitations of the sense-world and beheld 
the true nature of the deity as an all-pervading immanent Principle 
analogous to the pervasive sky. Thus we see how the conception of a 
divinity is sublimated in the Rg-Veda. 

INDRA 

By far the most important god of the Rg-Veda is Indra, and he is a 
purely Indo-Aryan god. Though he was induded among the twelve Adityas, 
and as such was a celestial deity, still he is always conceived as associated 
with Maruts, the Wind-gods, whose chief sphere of action is the etherial 
middle region. Indra is the mighty god who kills the demon Vrtra, the 
asura of the form of a black serpent (dark monsoon cloud) which holds up 
the timely rain so viriously. ‘The darkness withheld the flow of rain. In 
Vrtra’s belly the rain-cloud lay concealed. But Indra released the flowing 
water, thus gathered up by Vrtra, into the regions down below.’* Indra’s one 
concern is to kill this demon Vrtra and release the sacred rain of heaven so 
that it may renovate life with green verdure and fresh crops. 

There are many hymns in the Rg-Veda sung in praise of Indra. But 
it is often found that the rsis, while praying to Indra, soared far above the 
common conception of the deity and caught a glimpse of the eternal 
Principle in him as well. We give below a few texts in illustration of 
this point: 

‘Thou art the limit of this limitless earth. Thou art the ruler of the 
adorable celestial ones. Thou, in truth, pervadest the whole of the etherial 
region with thy greatness. None indeed exists like thee’ (1.52.13). 

‘O protector of men, thou art the limit of jjower of all like the threefold 
rope (or the thrice twisted rope). Thou art the threefold luminosity in the 
three regions (sun, lightning, and fire). Thou alone canst sustain this 
universe. Thou art without beginning and foeless’ (1.102.8). 

Though the main bulk of the hymns of the Rg-Veda dedicated to this 
particular god is for the achievement of mundane welfare as well as heavenly 
enjoyments, yet such intuitional flashes of transcendental import are not 
wholly absent from the meditation of the rsis. 


•JJt.F., 1.54.1Q. 
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GODS OF THE ETHERIAL SPHERE 

Of the gods belonging to the etherial region, i.e. the intermediary 
space, Vayu is the most prominent. Maruts (the gods of storm) and 
Matari^van are but other aspects of the same god. 

According to the author of the Nirukta, Indra is also the god of space. 
The eight Vasus, Parjanya (god of cloud), Yama and Yami (god and goddess 
of death), and the twin A4vins, who are variously supposed to be the gods 
of twilights or the gods of the early morning, also belong to the inter¬ 
mediary space. Besides these, the Viivedevas are regarded as the gods 
responsible for rain, that is, they also belong to the etherial region. The 
goddess Usas (Dawn) was considered to be the deity that interlinks both 
the celestial and the etherial regions. Rbhus were originally men, but 
were subsequently changed into gods of space for their good deeds. 

GODS OF THE TERRESTRIAI, SPHERE 

Agni, the god,of fire, is the greatest of the terrestrial gods. He perhaps, 
next to Indra, got the largest number of prayers from the Vedic r^is. Agni 
is also one of the universally acknowledged pre-Vedic gods whose worship 
was prevalent among all branches of the Aryan race. To the {>rimitives 
fire was the most useful, yet the rarest phenomenon of nature, and that 
naturally evoked in the simple mind of the early Aryans a feeling of deep 
reverence. The very first hymn of the Rg-Veda opens with the utterance: 

'Praise be to I.ord Agni, the chosen priest, the shining one, minister 
of sacrifice and inviter of gods, possessor of great wealth’ (1.1.1). 

‘Ruler of sacrifices, god of the law eternal, radiant one increasing in 
thine own abode (sacrificial altar), be unto us easy of approach, even as 
a father to his son ; be ever present with us for our well-being’ (1.1.8-9). 

In another place he is praised as follows: ‘O Agni, thou art the giver 
of joy, domestic guide of men, messenger and inviter of gods. Whatever 
great deeds gods perform, all gather in thee’ (1.36.5). 

In this passage Agni has been called the lord of the house, that is, the 
terrestrial abode of men, and he was conceived to be the mouth of all gods 
as the oblations poured into fire reached-them through his aid. 

Agni was worshipped by another name, Rudra.^® The Rudras, as 
already said, were eleven in number. Probably they were the various 
aspects of fire. 


OTHER MINOR GODS 

Besides these principal deities, there is mention of many minor gods 
and goddesses in the Rg-Veda. The full import of their worship is not 

'•Cf. Commentary of SSyana on JR.F., 1.27,10; 1.72.4. 
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very dear. But from what has been stated above in connection with the 
larger and smaller numbers of the gods, it is obvious that originally these 
gods may have been conceived to be different deities, but they were after¬ 
wards synthesized by the most advanced among the Vedic sages. 

DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF GODS EXPLAINED 
At no time are all the members of a society at the same cultural level. 
This disparity in cultural life must have existed in human sodety in all 
ages, even during the very infancy of the human race. It is the belief 
of the orthodox Hindus that there existed, even at the beginning of human 
society, perfected souls and seers of a very high order, and through them 
spiritual truths and rules of right conduct (dharma) were revealed to man 
from time to time. We can safely conjecture that in the early Vedic 
period of Indian history there might have existed persons of advanced 
thinking and high spiritual realization as well as men of crude under¬ 
standing and simple beliefs. From the hymns of the Rg-Veda as well as of 
other Samhitas we note that the conception of gods and goddesses as definite - 
spiritual forces, having forms and discharging different, functions in the 
scheme of Nature, must have been prevalent among the people. There 
were some who avowed that they actually saw the forms of gods. But there 
were others who disbelieved in their corporeal forms; nay, some even 
doubted the existence of gods (VIII. 100.3). Then again, there was the idea 
of sublimation of these gods and goddesses, as we have already seen, in the 
minds of not a few rsis. Some of them reached the giddy height of the 
transcendental, and understood the unity of divine essence or spiritual being 
behind the whole universe. Some rsis conceived the entire universe as an 
organic whole and the different aspects of creation as parts of the macro- 
cosmic unity. There was yet another type who synthesized human society 
into one being, the Punisa. It should be mentioned here that even a 
superficial reading of the Vedic literature convinces one that the Vedic age 
must have comprised several millenniums, and it must have taken at least 
one or two millenniums to develop the culture embodied in the Rg-Veda. 
In those prehistoric days of sparse population and difficult inter-a)mmuni- 
cation, the disparity in the cultural life of the people in India can easily 
be imagined, and that explains the different views about gods prevalent 
among the rsis. 


UNITY OF GODHEAD 

The following are some of the oft-quoted mantras of the Rg-Veda which 
signify the unity of Godhead: ‘The wise call Him Indra, Agni, Vanina, 
tlwt heavenly golden-winged Garutmat (Sun). To what is one, sages give 
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many a name: they call Him Agni, Yama, and Matariivan' (1.164.46). 
!The great divinity of the gods is one’ (III.55). In the whole of this sukta 
(hymn), the rsi takes a grand synthetic view of the spiritual force which is 
responsible for such a beautiful harmony in the different activities of 
Nature: The same Divinity that burns on the sacrificial altar blazes also 
as the jungle fire; it flashes as lightning in the sky, and shines as the 
celestial sun. It ripens the corn as heat, produces the day and night as 
the rising and setting sun ; it is the same Principle that produces rain, 
expresses the lightning, produces vegetation, and sustains life. 

In the .famous'jF/amsauait hymn {R.V„ IV.40.5), it is mentioned: ‘As 
light he dwells in the luminous sky; as Vasu (air) he dwells in the mid¬ 
space ; as hotr (fire) he exists on the sacrificial altar ; as a guest he exists in 
the house ; (as life) he exists in man ; as supreme Entity he exists; as right 
(rta) he exists (everywhere). He shines in the sky, in water, in light, in 
mountains, and in Trurfi.’ In this mantra, the rsi has synthesized all 
divinities into one ensouling Principle, the supreme Spirit or Paramatman. 
Further, as Sayana points out, it tells us of the identity of the human soul, 
the gods, and the supreme Soul. 

THE CONCEPTION OF VISVAKARMAN AS CREATOR 

The rsisj in their metaphysical enquiries, conceived an original Creator 
as the efficient cause of the universe, as is evident in the following lines: 

‘He who is the father of us all, the procreator, the great Providence, 
He who knows the whole universe. He is one, yet assumes many names of 
gods; about Him all people of the world become desirous to know.’“ 

In conceiving this metaphysical genesis of creation, the rsis first caught 
a glimpse of Hiranyagarbha (cosmic mind) or Vi^vakarman, the great pro¬ 
genitor of the entire universe. In this conception their mind was plainly 
struggling between the logical implications of the first Cause, in both its 
material and efficient aspects, and a personal concept as implied by deism 
and theism: 

‘At the time of creation what was His basts? How and whence did 
He start creation, the great Vi^vakarman, the Seer of all? How could He 
extend the sky above and the earth below? His eyes are everywhere. His 
face is everywhere, and He is of all hands and all feet. He, that one God, 
moves His hands and wings and creates the sky and the earth. What was 
that forest and what was that tree (material) out of which have been 
manufactured the earth and the sky? O wise ones, enquire into these in 
your mind and realize on what basis He created the universe.'** 

“JSt.r, X.82.S. »Ibid.. X.81.2-4. 
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PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL GODHEAD AND SOUL 

From the J^g-Veda as well as other Vedic literature it becomes clear 
that the serious thinkers of the Vedic age tried to unravel the mysteries of 
the universe by three different methods of analysis, namely, the theo¬ 
logical, the metaphysical, and the psychological. The first and foremost 
was the theological method by which they realized intuitively through 
intense devotion, as has already been shown, that their particular god of 
adoration and worship was ultimately no other than a transcendental im¬ 
personal Principle that stands at the back of the whole universe and yet 
appears lo be related to it as its creator and preserver. Further on, in their 
full comprehension of that supreme Principle they could realize him as 
a cosmic Being (Parama Purusa) and the whole universe as His body: 

‘The Punm is of a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. 
He exists pervading the whole terrestrial regions and above it by ten fingers 
(ten quarters or space). Whatever was or whatever will be—all that is 
Purusa. He is also the master of immortality, as He is untouched by the 
fruits of action (karma). All these (creation) are His grandeur, but the 
Purusa is ever superior to all these (in His transcendental aspect). The 
whole of the universe is only one-fourth (a portion) of His being, the 
remaining three-fourths remain in celestial immortality.*” 

In these fiimous mantras, the Vedic sage clearly visualizes the im¬ 
manency of the intelligent Principle, whose physical vesture is composed 
of this material universe, but whose inner nature is transcendental. 

In the previous hymns of Hiranyagarbha and Visvakarman, the sages 
were contemplating the theistic origin of creation. The Purusa-sukta, on 
the other hand, promulgates the pantheistic view of creation. But it tells 
also of the transcendental aspect of the first Cause. So the theistic view 
made room for a metaphysical understanding of the problem with all 
its logical implications. Its consummation we notice in the ^mous 
Ndsadiya-siikta: 

‘At that time (before creation) there was neither aught nor naught 
(the manifest and the unmanifest). There was neither this terrestrial region, 
nor the far expanding etherial region above. Was there anything that 
covers (the mist or maya)} Who lived where? Was there the fathomless 
abyss of waters? 

‘Then there was neither death nor immortality (mortals and immortals) ; 
nor were there the night and day and their difference. Then there existed 
that sole One (supreme Self) without a stir or breath (action or change). 
There was nothing else but the One. 

‘Then there was darkness enveloped in darkness. All was undiffer- 
X.g0.1-S. 
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entiated, engulfed in water (the primal cause). What existed was enve¬ 
loped with unreality (maya). His grandeur was manifested by austerity 
(knowledge or will). 

‘There first appeared desire (will) in the (cosmic) mind and from 
that first one sprang the seed (of creation). The wise sages realized in their 
hearts the birth of the real (manifest world) from the unreal (unmanifest 
or maya).’^* 

In the above hymns, it is specially to be noted that the Vcdic sages 
realized the existence of a transcendental Entity beyond all limitations of 
the physical universe. The last verse clearly shows the unreality of the 
created universe, as is hinted also by the epithet ‘unreal’ applied to the 
stuff that shrouded the first Principle as expressed in the preceding verse. 
Here we find the origin of the Maya theory of the Vedantins. 

In another hymn, which is dedicated to the goddess Maya, we note: 
‘’Fhe sages in their minds realize that the Bird (all-pervasive God) is covered 
up by the maya of the mighty One. The seers describe it as happening in 
the Oefean (infinity of Being); they all feel desirous to reach the supreme 
Abode of life. ... I saw the herdsman (individual soul) who never falls, 
but, sometimes near and sometimes far, is traversing various paths. Some¬ 
times he wears many clothes together and sometimes he puts them on 
severally, and thus he is going and coming to this world again and again.’*' 

‘In order to make himself visible, Indra assumed various forms 
according to every form. He assumes many forms by his niaya. He is 
endowed with a thousand rays.'“ 

In these verses, there is a clear indication of the fact that the individual 
soul is deluded by the maya which belongs to the supreme Deity, and it 
exists all the time in the supreme Being which has been called the Ocean. 
I'hough this Jivatinan or individual soul is essentially immortal, yet it is 
made to wear clothes of different gunas or bodies, and as such is forced to 
be bom in various forms of life and undergo the infinite process of 
metempsychosis. 

Though the metaphysical thoughts are not so well developed in the 
Rg-Veda, as we find them in the later stages of Vedic culture, particularly 
in the Upanisads, yet there are sufficient indications to show that even in 
those early days the Aryan mind definitely caught a glimpse of the 
transcendental, and tried to explain the relative and temporal in terms of 
the Absolute. 

The psycholc^ical approach to the ultimate problem was also discussed 
in the Rg-Veda, although its later development in the Upani^ds was much 

>• Ibid., X.129.1-4. “ Ibid., X.177.1, 5. •• Ibid., VI.47.18. 
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more extensive and far-reaching in its effect on the cultural life of ancient 
India. In the Rg-Veda (1.164) we notice at first that a doubt is raised about 
the reality of the physical man. A rsi questions: 

‘Who saw the First, being born, when the boneless covered the bony 
(the unmanifest mayd covered all manifestations)? From earth arose the 
breath and blood, but whence is the Atman (soul)? Who enquired about 
this of the sages?’ (4). 

‘Am I really this (the physical body), that I know not? For I am not 
of clear mind and wander about being in jdoubt and bondage’ (37). 

Then in the very next verse he avows: ‘The immortal, residing with 
the mortal in the same place and having got the physical body, sometimes 
goes to upper regions and sometimes to lower. Both of them always remain 
together and move about together. People can recognize one of them, the 
other is not recognized’ (38). 

In the same hymn it is said: ‘Two biids reside in friendship on the 
same tree; one of them eats the fruit of the tree, the other eats not, but 
only looks at them’ (20). Again we read, ‘The immortal Jiva, being 
associated with the mortal (body) moves about with its cause while enjoying 
the fruits' (30). 

These passages clearly indicate that the individual soul is immortal 
and transmigrates in various ways to different planes of existence. Further, 
the identity of the individual soul with the cosmic Spirit has been revealed 
by two well-known hymns of the Rg-Veda. One is the utterance of 
Rsi Vamadeva and the other that of the woman rsi, Vac. Vamadeva, by 
virtue of his realization of the supreme Self, exclaims: ‘1 am Manu, I am 
the sun, 1 am the intelligent sage Kaksivat. ... 1 am the poet U4anas, 
behold mel I have offered the terrestrial regions to the Aryas, I have given 
rain to the men who offer oblations. I am the giver of water with thunderous 
sounds. All gods obey my command! ’ (IV.26.1-2). Vac also speaks in the 
same strain: ‘I am the queen of the whole universe, the bestower of all 
wealth. I am the knower of Truth, the first among the worshipful. The 
gods have placed me in various regions, as diverse arc my abodes, and I exist 
in various living beings’ etc. (X. 125.3), 

SIGNIFICANCE OF YAJNA 

The ritualistic aspect of the Vedic sacrifice (yajna), which attained so 
much complexity in the Brahmanas, originated from the simple belief that 
the supreme Being, Parama Purusa, had sacrificed Himself in creating the 
universe, as is described in the Purusa-sukta. Whenever references are 
made to creation, the origin of the seasons, or any other natural phenomena, 
it is done in the langdage of sacrifices and oblations. This clearly indicates 
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that the ancient Vedic looked upon the entire cosmic process as the 
performance of a great sacrifice, and believed' that 'man’s spiritual nature 
can best be quickened if he tries to mould himself in consonance with that 
cosmic order. 

Self-abnegation and harmony were the keynotes of the spiritual life of 
the Vedic sages. In fact, this spirit of sacrifice, restraint, and harmony 
through love, and the desire for the attainment of immortality in life, came 
to be the dominant factors of the cultural life of the Iiido-Aryans from the 
earliest days of the Rg-Veda. No one can understand the full significance 
of the spiritual culture of India, both ancient and modern, unless he keeps 
in view these predominant trends of the inner thought-life of the land. 
One in the many, unity in variety, harmony and not discord, is the perennial 
message of Vedic India. The last sukta of the Rg-Veda breathes this out 
unequivocally thus: 

‘Assemble together, speak with one voice, let your minds be all of one 
accord. . . . Let all priests deliberate in a common way. Common be 
their assembly, common be their mind, so be their thoughts united. . . . 
United be the thoughts of all, that all may live happily, that ye may all 
happily reside’ (X. 191.2-4). 
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VEDIC CULTURE 


T he Vedic literature consists of the four Vedas and several auxiliary 
works. Each of the four Vedas is divided into the Saihhita portion, 
containing the original texts of the Vedas, and the Biahmana portion, 
containing interpretations of the contents of the original texts. This latter 
is again divided into the Brahmanas proper, dealing with interpretation 
of rituals, the Aranyakas, dealing with worship and contemplation, and the 
Upanisads, dealing with philosophical questions. All these constitute 
the Sruti. 

The Vcdahgas are works needed for understanding Vedic texts. They 
are six—Siksa (phonetics), Kalpa (ritual), Vyakarana (grammar), Nirukta 
(etymology), Chandas (metre), and Jyotisa (astronomy). Kalpa is subdivided 
into Srauta-Sutras, Grhya-Sutras, and Dharma-Shtras, dealing respectively 
with sacrificial riies. domestic rituals, and social rules. The Prati&khyas, 
which contain phonetics, grammar, and metre ; the Anukramanls (indices) ; 
and the Carana-vyuhas (branches of the Vedas) also must be brought under 
Vedahgas, though they cannot be definitely placed under any of the six 
recognized headings. 

Of the large number of Vedic recensions mentioned by the Carana- 
vyuha, only a few are now extant. The Rg-Veda has only one. The two Saih- 
hitas of the Yajur-Veda, viz. the Black (Taittiriya) and the White {Vaja- 
saneyi), have respectively four (Taittiriya, Kathaka, Maitnlyani, and 
Kapisthala) and two (Madhyandina and Kanva) recensions. The Atharva- 
Veda has come down in two recensions, Saunakiya and Paippalada. The 
Vedic literature is thus an immense one, and our study of the culture of the 
Vedas must be based on this vast mass. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE HYMNS OF THE RG-VEDA 
The Rg-Veda Sariihitd has nearly 10,500 verses, grouped into 1,017 
hymns, collected in ten mandalas (books) of unequal length. These hymns 
are composed by various poets (or rsis). The first and the tenth mandalas 
are by many authors of different families; the unity between them is that 
each of them contains exactly 191 hymns. They are thus placed in the 
beginning and in the end. The mandalas from II to VII have complete 
unity of authorship, II to VI being composed by Grtsamada, Vi^vamitra, 
Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja, and the poets of their families respectively, 
while the entire seventh mandala is by Vasistha. Kanva and his family 
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form the predominant group of authors of the eighth mandala. The whole 
of the ninth is made up of hymns addressed to Soma PavamSna; its poets 
belong to different families. The general arrangement thus places the 
'family hymns’ in the middle, the Soma Pavamana mandala coming 
immediately afterwards. Generally this arrangement is based on an 
ascending order in the number of hymns. If there is any deviation, there 
is an explanation. Thus Madhava, an ancient Rg-Vedic commentator, says 
that although the third mandala by Vi^vamitra is longer than the fourth 
mandala by Vamadeva, it is placed before the latter, as it contains the 
famous Gdyatrl mantra. But Vi^vamitra does not supersede Grtsamada, the 
author of the second mandala, in so far as the latter, Grtsamada, was 
originally a Ksatriya, and through the grace of Tndra became a Brahmana, 
endowed with ‘poetic vision’. 

The internal arrangement within a mandala places the father’s hymns 
first; the son’s hymns follow. But in the fifth mandala, Suktas 52 and the 
following, composed by Syava^va, precede the Suktas 63 and 64, composed 
by his father, Arcananas. Here the order is reversed, because the son had 
composed far more hymns than the father. Except in the eighth mandala, 
and in the ninth which is wholly devoted to Soma Pavamana, everywhere 
hymns' to Agni come first, then those to Indra, followed by those addressed 
to other deities. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE FOUR VEDAS 
The Rg-Veda contains only verses, composed mainly in simple metres, 
of three or four lines of eight, eleven, and twelve syllables. There arc many 
complicated metres also. The principles of classical Sanskrit metres do not 
apply to the Vedic metres in many cases. The Yajvr-Veda, however, is 
essentially a prose work, its occasional metrical passages being stanzas 
quoted from the Rg-Veda, often with variations in reading. Thus the 
Rg-Vedic passage *dyumanarh citrairavastamam' (III.59.6) becomes in the 
Yajur-Veda 'satyarh citrairavastamam' (III.4.2.5). In size, the Yajur-Veda 
is about two-thirds of the Rg-Veda. While the Rg-Veda, with its hymns 
addressed to the deities, starts with a prayer, ‘I worship the Fire placed in 
front’, the Yajur-Veda has short prose passages in the form of formulas 
addressed to the articles used in the rituals, e.g. ‘For the fulfilment of my 
desire I welcome thee’. This formula is addressed to a twig of the pald&a 
tree, when it is cut, which is one of the preliminary rites of the ‘new and 
full moon sacrifices’. There are also passages like, ‘O Knife, do not hurt 
him’ and ‘O Stones, listen’, addressed to the knife and the stones used in 
certain rites. Sacrificial formulas and prayers are interspersed with 
explanatory passages in the Black Yajur-Vfda, while the White contains 
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only sacrificial formulas, Kanva and Madhyandina recensions differing 
mainly in readings. 

The Sama-Veda is metrical, nearly half the size of the Rg-Veda, with 
a considerable part borrowed from the latter. Its internal arrangement 
follows the sequence of the sacrifices. 

The Atharva-Veda is divided into twenty sections or books. While in 
the Rg-’Veda the greater portion is of use in sacrifices and in the Yajur-Veda 
and the Sdma-Veda the entire purpose is sacrificial, the Atharva-Veda has 
practically no connection with sacrifices, except in its last portions. It is 
also mainly a metrical work, though the second half contains some prose 
passages. In this Veda, we meet with charms and spells to drive away 
diseases, to injure the enemy, to bring prosperity and long life to the king, 
to achieve domestic harmony and peace, and for other similar purposes. 
In size, it is about half of the Rg-Veda. About a fifth of its material is from 
the Rg-Veda, with variations in reading. Of its twenty books, the first 
thirteen, with subject-matter of a miscellaneous nature, are arranged 
according to the length of the hymns, shorter ones coming earlier. The 
fourteenth consists mainly of mantras to be used in marriages, mostly 
borrowed from the Rg-Veda. The fifteenth is highly philosophical, being 
a glorification of the supreme Being. The next two are very short, con¬ 
taining many conjurations. The eighteenth, mainly taken from the 
Rg-Veda, is devoted to burial rites. While the next is again of a mis¬ 
cellaneous nature, the twentieth, practically borrowed bodily from the 
Rg-Veda with little variations in reading, contains hymns mostly addressed 
to Indra. The following are a few specimens of Atharva-Vedic hymns taken 
from recognized translations: 

Just as the soul with soul-desires swift to a distance flies away. 

So even thou, O Cough, fly forth along the soul’s quick-darting course 

(VI.105.1). 

O Assembly, we know thy name, 

‘Frolic’ truly by name thou art; 

May all who meet and sit in thee 

Be in their speech one with me (VII, 13.2). 

As, rising in the east, the sun the stars’ bright lustre takes away. 

So both of women and of men. my foes, the strength I take away 

(Vn.14.1). 

Rise up from hence, O man, and straight away casting 
Death’s fetters from thy feet, depart not downward ; 

From life upon this earth be not yet sundered. 

Nor from the sight of Agni and the sunlight (VIII. 1.4). 
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All that the world’s Lord made, all that for creatures Prajapati 
and Matarisvan fashioned. 

All things within the quarters and their spaces, let all these be 
my manifold defences (XIX.20.2). 

Thereafter rose desire in the beginning, desire the primal seed 
and germ of Spirit, 

O Kama, dwelling with the lofty Kama, give growth of riches to 
the sacrificer (XIX.52.I). 

All arms and every arrow, all the [X)wer and the might that bows possess, 

The warlike weapon, axes, swords, the plan and purpose in heart. 

All this, O Arbudin, make thou visible to our enemies, and let 
them look on mist and fog (XI.II.I). 

Of the Rg-Veda itself, a little over half consists of hymns to Iiidra and 
Agni, other important gods to whom hymns are sung being Mvins, Savitr, 
Sfirya, Vanina, Usas, Pusan, Maruts, Rudra, Soma, Visnu, and Visvedevas. 
Besides these, there are also philosophical hymns like the Hiranyagarbha- 
sukta (X.121), the well-known Purusa-sukta (X.90), the hymn of creation 
(X.129), the funeral hymn (X,14), and the one to departed spirits (X.15). 
The entire hymn to Visvedevas by Dirghatamas (1.164) is highly philosophi¬ 
cal, and is frequently quoted in the Upanisads, Of the Samvada (dialogue) 
hymns the important ones are those between Yama and Yami (X.IO) and 
Pururavas and Urva^i (X.95)—^an episode well known in later mythology. 
Apart from hymns dealing with the evils of gambling (X.34). with frogs 
(VII. 103), and a few individual verses having a secular value, the Rg-Vcdic 
text is essentially sacrificial, like the Yajur-Veda and Sdma-Veda. 

It is clear from the nature of this vast literature that it can give us 
a fair idea of only the religion and religious practices of the period. Nothing 
but a superficial view can be had, from occasional allusions in the texts, 
about the secular aspects—jxilitical and social institutions, material condi¬ 
tions, domestic and civic life, position of women, occupations, recreations, 
and the like. 


VEDIC GODS AND MYTHOLOGY 

The Vedic Aryans worshipped many gods: Indra, Agni, Vanina, and 
others. But each is in turn worshipped as the highest God, the creator 
and sustainer of the world, the giver of happiness to man, and his 
protector from evils. In many places, in the Rg-Veda, Indra is spoken of 
as the «)le lord of the universe; he alone ‘is the lord of man and wealth’ 
(1.7.9). So also is Hiranyagarbha ‘the sole lord’ (X.121.1), and Agni, ‘like 
Varuna, the sole lord of wealth’ (I.14S.4). Indra ‘supported and spread 
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the earth* (1.103.2), while Soma is called ‘the supporter of heaven* (IX.76.1). 
The prayer to Viivedevas, ‘May we complete the God-ordained lifel’ 
(1.89.8), is like the prayer to SGrya, ‘May we live a hundred years I’ 
(VII.66.16). Examples may be multiplied. Nearly all the gods are endowed 
with every great divine attribute, a view true of the Pauranic times also, 
extolling Visnu, Siva, Karttikeya, and others each as the highest God, when 
praising them. 

The so-called Vedic polytheism is, however, only an aspect of the 
monism and monotheism of the Rg-Veda. The foundation of Indian 
monism may be seen in the 46th verse of the hymn of Dirghatamas (1.164), 
'Ekarh sad-viprd hahudhd vadantV (Truth is one; sages call it by various 
names). While dealing with the gods of the Vedas, Yaska says that there is 
only one God. On earth (prthivi-sthaha), He appears as the Fire; in the 
mid-region (antariksa-sthand), as Indra; and in the celestial region 
(dyu-sthana), as Savitr. The various gods in each of these three planes are 
only aspects of these three manifestations of the one God (Nirukta, VII.5). 

The one God, as Fire on earth, functions as the duta (messenger) to 
bring the gods to the sacrifices and to carry oblations to them; He is the 
mouth of the gods. He mediates between gods and men; He is the lord 
of the home (grhapati) and the bestower of worldly benefits. As Indra, 
He wields his mighty thunderbolt (vajra), kills Vrtra, and lets loose the 
waters obstructed by him. Indra is the gieatest soma-drinker. He is 
described as having fixed the earth in its position and as having raised the 
-sun to his position to illuminate the worlds. The epithet 'vrsarC (the 
sprinkler) shows his association with rain. Many stories current in later 
mythology about 5ri Krsna are traceable to Rg-Vedic Indra. Thus the 
killing of Vrtra developed into the story of the trampling of the dragon 
Kaliya, who defiled the waters of the Yamuna. Many of the other exploits 
of Krsna in Vrndavana arc reminiscent of the killing of other demons 
by Indra. Indra as the wielder of vajra, the giver of rain, and the head of 
the celestials, however, remained as such in later mythology. Savitr of the 
Rg-Veda, who is the manifestation of the one God on the highest plane, 
is different from Surya, Mitra, and others; but in later mythology they all 
became one. 

Though appearing subordinate due to the smaller number of hymns 
addressed to him, Visnu, another god in the highest plane (dyu-loka), is 
fhe highest God par excellence in the Rg-Veda, as can be seen from the 
expression ‘highest position of Visnu’ (1.22.20), which is applied to no 
other god in the Rg-Veda. He is known for his three strides {trivikramana), 
and in later mythology the event reappears in the story of Visnu vanquishing 
Bali. Brhaspati of the Rg-Veda is associated with killing the demon Vala and 
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recovering the cows concealed within the mountain caves. This gave the 
basis for the story of protecting the cows under Govardhana and for 

the epithets 'govinda' and 'gopdla' applied to him. Though Krsm is 
not mentioned in the Rg-Veda as a god, his personality in later mythology 
is constituted of elements associated with various gods of the Rg-Veda. 

According to Yaska, the gods are thirty-three in number, each of the 
three planes having eleven. Other important gods are the Earth, the 
Rivers, and Soma on the terrestrial plane; Aj»m Naf»t, Matari^van, 
Aja-£kapad, Rudra, Maruts, Parjanya, and Waters on the antariksa or 
mid-plane; and Dyu, Varuna, Usas, and Alvins on the celestial plane. 
These three planes, as described in the Rg-Veda, should not be taken to 
mean the three visible regions of the world. Really the earth, the atmos¬ 
phere, and the heavens, as seen by us, are only different regions of the 
pXthivi-loka (terrestrial plane of the Rg-Veda). The antariksa-loka, the next 
higher one, is a finer aspect of the universe, and is the svarga-loka of later 
mythology. Its essential nature is what is meant by the term 'apah' (waters), 
the second of the five elements (pancabhutas) of later Hindu philosophy. 
The still higher plane is dyu-loka. Its essential nature is luminosity, 
corresponding to tejas (fire), the third element, in philosophy, and to 
vaikuniha, the residence of Visnu, in the mythology of later days. Besides 
this threefold division, there is also a mention of the sevenfold division of 
the imiverse. This comprises the two remaining elements of vdyu (air) 
and dkdia (ether), besides the three elements mentioned above, and also 
buddhi and ahanhara, which, according to later philosophical doctrines of 
the evolution of the world, are earlier stages than the indriyas (senses) and 
the five elements. The relation between the conceptions of the world in 
the Rg-Veda and in later philosophy and mythology has yet to be system¬ 
atically studied. There is no doubt that these different conceptions represent 
an unbroken development from the Vedic days. 

NATURE OF THE VEDIC GODS 

It is not easy to decide the exact nature of the gods in the Vedas. They 
are represented as human in form. They have different limbs, wear 
ornaments, carry weapons, and travel in chariots drawn by horses and other 
animals. Some of their attributes relate them to various natural phenomena. 
Indra’s letting loose the waters may be equated with the breaking up of the 
rain-clouds and the consequent fall of rain. The Maruts are the storm-gods. 
Usas is the dawn, while Visnu, Savitr, Sflrya, and Mitra represent the sun 
that rises and sets every day. But there are gods, like VarUM and Alvins, 
whose relation to natural phenomena is not very clear. 

No attempt at identifying any natural phenomenon with any god can 
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give an absolutely satisfactory result. The Vedic poets were directly aware 
of certain ‘powers’ and ‘facts’, invisible, and incomprehensible to ordinary 
men. They saw the gods, and described what they saw. It is only one who 
could have such a vision that is called a ffi. The Brhaddevata, a work 
related to the Vedas, narrates the story of Syavaiva, the son of Arcananas, 
who was not a rsi, but was recognized as one when after tapas he could see 
the Maruts. There are many similar stories showing that the Vedic poets 
had this extraordinary experience of communion and that when they wrote, 
their aim was not to describe visible natural phenomena like the rain-douds 
and the morning dawn. The Vedic religion is the result of the attempt 
of the rsis to interpret the true nature of their direct experience of inner 
‘powers’ in terms of the objective nature known to ordinary men. Even 
an ordinary man can invoke the gods through the mantras composed by the 
fsis. Indeed the essential feature of the Vedic religion is this direct 
communion between gods and men. The worship of the gods by the Vedic 
Aryans therefore did not spring, as is usually supposed, from the fear of 
natural phenomena like thunder and storm, or from wonder at seeing the 
morning dawn and the clear starry nights. The gods are the friends of 
man; their most obvious quality is benevolence, and they are invoked for 
favours. Power is only an indispensable attribute of a protecting agency, 
not the chief feature. 

As a matter of fact, even gods, like other mortals, were born at some 
time. There is frequent allusion to their birth. ‘Indra was without a foe 
from his birth’ (1.102.8 ; X.133.2). The Rbhus were the sons of Sudhanvan, 
who belonged to the Angiras family. The Maruts were originally men, 
who later became immortal and partakers of joma-offering. There is 
mention of the birth of the Aivins. Most of the gods arc the sons of the 
goddess Aditi. In other words, they were earlier products in the course of 
the evolution of the universe. Thus, some of the gods were only human 
beings who had risen to higher levels. This is another channel for the direct 
communion between them and men. 

CONCEPTION OF LIFE AND AFTER-LIFE 

Through the favour of the gods, man lived a happy life for the full 
period allotted to him by them, which was one hundred years. Very often 
do we come across prayers to gods to vouchsafe the full ‘God-ordained period 
of life’. Gold, cattle, sons, and grandsons arc the objects which the Vedic 
Aryans prayed for from the gods. There is absolutely no touch of 
pessimism in their outlook on life. There is no idea that the world is a 
place of misery. There is no yearning to get rid of the body and to escape 
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from the shackles of this world. This world was conceived as a place where 
one can have happiness through the favour of the gods. 

After death man went to the next world, a place of higher happiness, 
known as the pitr-loka, where the departed forehithers lived. In this place 
Varna rules. There is a beautiful description of it in the Rg-Veda 
(IX.113.7-11): 

O Pavamana, place me in that deathless undecaying world, wherein 
the light of heaven is set and everlasting lustre shines; 

Make me immortal in that realm where dwells the King. Vivasvan's 
son, where is the secret shrine of heaven, where are those waters 
young and fresh; 

Make me immortal in that realm where they move even as they 
list, in the third sphere of inmost heaven where lucid worlds 
are full of light; 

Make me immortal in that realm of eager wish and strong desire, 
the region of radiant moon, where food and full delight are 
found ; 

Make me immortal in that realm where happiness and transports 
abound, where joys and felicities combine, and longing wishes 
are fulfilled. 

There is nothing explicitly and definitely said about the future of the man 
when he enters the other world. According to later Indian philosophy and 
religion, life in this higher world is as ephemeral as in this physical world, 
for man returns here after enjoying the fruits of his deeds to take up another 
body. This process continues till the final release. This going and coming, 
this round of births and deaths, is what is called sariisara or transmigration of 
the soul. In the early Vedic literature there is no express mention of 
this doctrine. We a>me across it for the first time in the Upanisads. But 
there is enough evidence even in the Rg-Veda to show that the Vedic Aryans 
knew of this transmigration of the soul. 

The Rg-Vedic rsis recognized an eternal entity which continued to exist 
when this physical body expired. This entity goes to another world, where 
it enjoys the fruits of good deeds—the istapurta. It assumes another body 
when it enters the higher world after death. If this is the case, what is the 
distinction between mortality and immortality? There is, however, a 
differentiation between mortals and immortals. The Maruts were originally 
mortals who later became immortal. The Rbhus were men who later 
became gods and partakers of the soma as a result of their good deeds. The 
distinction between mortals and immortals can be explained only if we 
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assume that there was an end to the life of the mortals in the higher world 
in a new body and that they returned to this physical world to assume 
another body. 

The Rg-Vedic r§is sing of a place where only those who had found the 
‘path’ could go after death. Some have found the ‘path’, Yama being the 
first among them. The rsis called Ahgirasas, too, had known the ‘path’ 
The ^g-Vedic rsis also sing of the two paths —devayana and pitrydna. The 
only way in which we can consistently explain such references is to assume 
that after death the souls have two courses. One is to go along the ‘path’, 
and there is no return to the physical life after that. They become immortal. 
The other course is to return to this physical world after the fruits of the 
good deeds of the previous life have been enjoyed in the higher world, 
which is, however, below the world to which- the ‘path’ leads. 

Consistently with such an assumption, there is at least one verse in 
the Rg-Veda which is capable of being interpreted as clearly mentioning 
a return to this world after the enjoyment of the fruits of one’s good deeds 
in the pitr-loka. The verse is usually translated as: ‘Unite with the fathers, 
unite with Yama, with the reward of thy sacrifices and good deeds, in the 
highest heaven; leaving blemish behind, go back to thy home ; unite with 
thy body full of vigour.’ This interpretation assumes that for the souls 
the real home is the heavenly world. It is the word ‘ehi’ which is here 
translated as ‘go back’. Expressions like 'ehi' and ‘dydhV occur several times 
in the Rg-Veda, and in all such places the translation should be ‘come here’ 
and not ‘go back'. It is difficult to find another passage for the conception 
of heaven as the true home of the souls. Therefore a more natural inter¬ 
pretation will be: ‘Unite with the fathers, unite with Yama, with the reward 
of thy sacrifices and good deeds, in the highest heaven ; free from blemishes, 
come again here to this home, full of vigour, unite with a body.’ This 
verse occurs in the context of the funeral, and this is the only occasion in 
the whole of the Rg-Veda, where there is the possibility of a mention of 
a return to this world after death. To say that it cannot mean a return to 
the world after death because the doctrine of transmigration of the soul was 
not known to the Rg-Vedic Aryans, and that the doctrine of transmigration 
was not known to the Rg-Vedic Aryans because there is no mention of it 
in the Rg-Veda, is arguing in a circle. 

KARMA AND JNANA LEAD TO DIFFERENl’ WORLDS 

The difference in the nature of the fruits attainable from karma and 
jMna is a Rg-Vedic one ; it is not a difference between the Rg-Veda and the 
Upanmds. There are two jjoints frequently met with in the Rg-Veda: one 
is the story of Vrtra obstructing the flow of waters, and Indra killing him 
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and letting the waters flow. The other is the story of Vala hiding the cows 
within the mountain caves, and India killing him and recovering them. 
Brhaspati is closely associated with the recovery of the cows as also with 
songs (knowledge). The cows are nothing but light. This shows that in 
the Rg-Veda there is a conception of the world consisting of three regions 
in which the characteristic features are respectively prthivi, dpas, and tejas. 
The more frequent story is that of Indra killing Vrtra and letting the 
waters flow. This is the central theme. This is what the sacrifices bring 
about: to break the barrier between this world and the world next higher 
to our world. The breaking of the barrier between our world and the 
highest world is not effected through sacrifices, but only through songs 

(knowledge). It will be noticed tliat the gods who are fond of songs 

(suktabhajas) are in the highest world. 

This difference between sacrifice and knowledge as the means of 
getting at two different higher worlds is very noticeable in the Rg-Veda. 
The sacrifice is represented by the bull (the vrsabha, the sprinkler). This 
brings into prominence the characteristic feature of the region attained 
through sacrifice, namely, waters. Knowledge is represented by the horse. 
Dadhyac, a rsi, gives out the highest knowledge, the madhuvidyd, with a 
horse’s head. The Alvins, the possessors of the horse, are also possessors 

of the highest knowledge. There is a hymn addressed to the horse, 

Dadhikravan. At the end of this hymn comes the statement ‘May he 
(DadhikrSvan) make our mouth sweet; may he take us acro^ our lives’ 
(.R.F., IV.S9.6). The sweetness of the mouth is only the madhuvidyd, the 
highest knowledge. And this is here connected with the horse. Then 
comes the famous stanza 'Harhsah iucisat . . .’ (IV.40.5), which is often 
quoted in philosophical works. 

Soma is connected with the gods of ritualism, and madhu is connected 
with the gods of wisdom. The Aivins are connected with madhu, and 
Indra with soma. Yaska draws the distinction between the two kinds of 
gods, those who receive oblations (havirbhdjas) and those who receive songs 
(suktabhajas). There are many gods who are propitiated with songs, while 
others are propitiated with soma in sacrifices, thus showing their preference 
for jiidna and karma respectively. 

A careful study of the Rg-Veda shows that even in the early times, 
karma and jndna were recognized as two separate factors in the spiritual 
progress of man. Karma is connected with the world immediately above the 
one in which we live ; and jhdna is connected with the world further above 
that. Agni and Indra are connected with sacrifices, aind the gods of the 
highest world are connected with prayer, with jhdna. Since the Vedic 
Saihhitas are intimately connected with sacrifices, it is but natural that the 
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gods connected with sacrifices, the gods of the two lower r^ions, should be 
more prominent in the Rg-Veda. This explains the apparent predominance 
of the two gods, Agni and Indra, in the JRg-Veda, and also the apparently 
subordinate position assigned to Visnu, calculated on the basis of the number 
of suktas devoted to that god, who still remains in the highest world. 

It is only through jndna that the soul can get into a state of everlasting 
bliss. This jndna is esoteric knowledge. Indra confided it to the sage 
Dadhyac on condition that it should not be disclosed to any one else; the 
penalty for breaking this obligation was that his head would burst. The 
Alvins wanted to get this wisdom, the madhuvidyd. They gave the sage a 
horse's head, and with that head he gave out the knowledge to the Aivins. 
This is a story that is very frequently alluded to in the Rg-Veda. The name 
Alvins, the description of Dadhikravan, the horse-god, the white horse 
which the Alvins gave to King Pedu, the occurrence of the famous verse 
'Harhsah ^ucisat . . .* at the end of the Dadhikravan hymn, and various 
other facts in the Rg-Veda show that, at the time of the Rg-Veda, the rsis 
had evolved a highly complicated system of philosophy and that the value 
of jndna as a means to final release from the world of physical bondage had 
been well established. 

I'he Yajur-Veda and the Sdma-Veda are of little importance to a student 
of ancient Indian culture. One notes the same optimistic tone in the 
Yajur-Veda, regarding man’s life in this world and his future in the other 
world. Material plenty is also quite noticeable. Gold and ornaments are 
spoken of freely as covetable objects. Cows are mentioned in thousands. 
So far as culture is concerned, so far as religion and philosophy go, there is 
no difference between the Rg-Veda and the other two Vedas. 

CULTURAL VALUE OF THE ATHARVA VEDA 

The Atharva-Veda brings in a new note. There we find signs of a 
gloomier side in man’s life. Black magic, injury to one’s enemies, and 
various other aspects of life, which we are wont to call more primitive, are 
in the forefront in the Atharva-Veda. There is considerable scope for 
dispute regarding the claim of the Atharva-Veda to be counted as a Veda 
at all. Even in Indian literature three Vedas and four Vedas are mentioned 
side by side. The literature connected with sacrifices recognizes only three 
Vedas. Jaimini in his Mimdrhsd-Sutras defines only the Rg-Veda, the 
Yajur-Veda, and the Sdma-Veda, ignoring the Atharva-Veda, which has no 
place in the sacrifices. In a sacrifice there are four kinds of priests: the 
hotr, connected with the Rg-Veda ; the adhvaryu, connected with the 
Yajur-Veda ; the udgdtr, connected with the Sdma-Veda ; and the brahman, 
who supervises the whole sacrifice. Brahman is sometimes connected 
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with the Atharva-Veda. This relation is not natural; it is only an attempt 
at an equation. If one may risk an opinion, it may be said !hat the 
Atharva-Veda represents a current of Indian culture that runs parallel to 
the current represented by the other Vedas ; and that it is the earlier stage 
of a current that culminated in the Agama and Tantra literature. Most 
of the Upanisads composed at a later date, which are mostly of a sectarian 
nature, have been tagged on to the Atharva-Veda. 

Although the Atharva-Veda was not one of the Vedas, if by Veda we 
mean the sacrificial literature, yet it will ever remain one of our richest 
heritages representing the secular and pre-eminently intellectual aspect of 
our ancients. The term 'atharvan' was from the very beginning associated 
with intellectualism. The famous hymn composed by DTrghatamas is 
highly philosophical, and the two passages 'Truth is one; sages call it by 
various names’ {R.V., 1.164.46) and ‘There arc two birds, witl^ fair wings, 
knit with bonds of union . . .’ (R.V., 1.164.20), which has been the basic 
text for latter-day Indian philosophy regarding the relation betv/een the 
supreme Soul and the individual soul, occur in this hymn; and the author 
DTrghatamas belongs to ,the Atharvan family. In the Raghuvarhsa (I), 
where the king Dilipa goes to his teacher Vasistha to consult him on very 
important State matters, Kalidasa refers to Vasistha as the repository of 
/4tAart'a-knowledge (Atharvanidhi). 

There was no conflict between the civilization represented by the three 
Vedas and that represented by the Atharva-Veda. They represent two 
aspects of a civilization that is single and unitary. One can safely say that 
the three Vedas represent mainly the aspect of ancient Indian civilization 
dealing with the goal of man in a future life, and the Atharva-Veda 
represents chiefly the other aspect, dealing with the life of man in this world. 
The three Vedas deal with gods and sacrifices ; the Atharva-Veda deals with 
man, his protection from enemies, destruction of foes, kings and politics, 
welfare in this life, and similar things. 

There is another aspect, namely, the aspect of high philosophy. The 
three Vedas are not so intimately related to the problems of the Absolute as is 
the Atharva-Veda. Even if we reckon the number of hymns related to philos¬ 
ophy, we find a larger number of philosophical hymns in the Atharva-Veda 
than in the Rg-Veda. And nearly all the philosophical verses in the 
Rg-Veda are common to the Atharva-Veda. Thus from the point of view of the 
problems relating to the Absolute, the Atharva-Veda has a special importance. 

ATTITUDE TOWARDS LIFE ON EARTH 

From the Rg-Veda, we find that the people enjoyed a very high degree 
of material comfort. There was plenty and luxury. Gold ornaments and 
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Ane robes were available in profusion. Music, dance, and other arts had 
attained a high degree of perfection. There is nothing to show that the 
Rg-Vedic rsis considered the world as an evil. There is no indication of 
any desire to escape from this world. It is true that they sing in praise of 
happiness in a future world, and they also sing about the stage in a future 
world from which there is no return to this physical world. But that does 
not mean that they fought shy of this world. To them this world was a 
good world. GckIs helped men during their life in this world, which was 
a sort of sojourn. The rsis corisidered this world as a fit place for virtuous 
people to lead a good life under the protection of beneficent gods. This 
world formed the true stepping-stone to a higher life in other regions. 
There is no tinge of pessimism in the Vedas, either in its religion or in its 
philosophy. There is little mention of evil and the fate of evil men. The 
emphasis was on the glory that awaited virtuotis men after their death. 
There is mention of this world, of heaven, and of the still higher regions. 
But the Rg-Vedic poets are practically silent over the question of a hell. 
Thus the world was to them a stage in the progress of man’s soul along his 
spiritual path. There is no conflict between man’s future and his present. 
There is no conflict between dharma, artha, and kdma. Man’s life was 
considered a harmonious unit. 

From the Brahmana literature one can understand the high moral 
level of the ancient Vedic rsis. Here also one finds the optimism of the 
rsis regarding the lift of man in this world. The entire life of man was 
organized with a single objective, namely, the common good of man. The 
Brahmanas contain elaborate rules for the performance of sacrifices. There 
are many places where the beneficial fruits accruing from the performance 
of sacrifices are mentioned. There are also various legends and anecdotes. 
All these sections of the Brahmana literature have a great value to the 
student of ancient Indian culture. Here one finds the life of great men 
reflected as in a mirror. The relations between the various strata in the 
social life of the nation, the relation between gods and men, the relation 
between this world and the higher world, all such things one can learn 
from the Brahmana literature. There are also philosophical speculations, 
theological teachings, fantastic and hair-splitting textual interpretations, and 
various other points from which one gets a clear view of the intellectual 
level of the Vedic fsis ; and no impartial student can but be impressed by 
the high intellectual level of the nation at that time. 

While the Saihhitas and the Brahmanas arc related to sacrifices in the 
main, the third division of the Vedic literature, namely, the Upanisads, is 
concerned with jnana as contrasted with karma. Through sacrifices one 
attains to svarga (heaven), arid there is a return to this world after a period. 
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But through jnana one gets to a position, a state transcending all limitations, 
from which there is no return. That condition is for higher than the normal 
condition, and accordingly, in a description of such a condition, there is 
the necessity of introducing a tone of pessimism regarding the life of man 
in this world and in svarga. Although there is no mention of this world 
being in itself a misery, yet it is an abode of misery in comparison with the 
higher state. This pessimism is relative and not absolute. It follows the 
traditional attitude of the Indian mind that an adverse remark is not meant 
to condemn what is criticized, but only to praise what is recommended. 
Although one finds a stern silence in the Samhitas regarding vairagya 
(dispassion) and sannyasa (renunciation), one meets with these in the 
Upani^ads quite frequently. 

The world and its entanglements are not matters that man can throw 
away at will. One has to go through the course of one’s life in this world 
and in the next world. If one tries to discard one's responsibilities, one is 
only delaying one’s attainment of the final goal. It is the untimely sannyasa 
that the r^is have condemned. The conflict arises only if one tries to 
enter sannyasa when one has to be in the karma stage. Both the Mimaihsakas, 
who developed the karma doctrine, and the Vedantins, who developed the 
doctrine of jnana and sannyasa, accepted the whole Vedic literature as 
a single, harmonious unit comprising the Samhitas and the Brahmanas. 
And the Upanisads are, according to both schools, only the latter 
portion of the Brahmanas. At the time of performing the sacrifice, 
the purpose of the Upanisads is to enable the sacrificer to understand his 
real nature. And so for as the cultivation of jnana is concerned, the purpose 
of the two other earlier sections, namely, the Samhitas and the main 
Brahmana portion, is to make an aspirant after jnana understand the stage 
through which he has to pass, to become eligible for it. Karma and 
upasand purify the mind and the sense-organs and thereby make it easier 
for the aspirant to attain jnana. 

Although the Upanmdic texts are later than the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas, yet the culture represented by the two sets of texts is the same ; 
it is homogeneous and harmonious. As a matter of fact, the special feature 
of the development of Indian culture is that there has been a continuous 
growth. The Brahmanas interpret the sacrificial system of the original Vedic 
texts, while the Upanisads interpret their philosophy. The Upanmdic 
doctrines of an eternal soul, of heaven being the fruit of sacrifice and 
temporary in nature, of a return to this physical world after the enjoyment 
of the fruits of one’s good deeds in a higher world, of the final goal being 
attainable only through knowledge—all these are based on the Vedic 
doctrines. There may be a wide gap of time between the Vedas and the 
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Upanisads; but there is no gap in the development of religion and 
philosophy. There may be expansion and progress; but there is no 
departure. 

It is very doubtful if the Upanisads meant a total termination of the 
soul’s association with the body in the state of final release (videhamukti). 
It is most probably only an expansion of the scope of man’s awareness that 
is meant there. The body is no bar to life in a higher world. It is true 
that in the passage of the soul from existence in the physical world to 
svarga after death, a new body is needed fot enjoyment there, as the physical 
body is burnt. But in the course of the alternation between these two 
worlds, one develops one’s inner powers and the worlds a1t)ove come within 
the awareness of the person. The passage ‘That is the highest stage of 
Visnu ; the wise ones see it ever’ (R.V., 1.22.20) has a meaning. The wise 
men are among the Vedic rsis. And the Vedic rsis knew about that highest 
world of Visnu while in the physical body. Whether or not there is final 
release without the dissolution of the physical body is a point of conflict in 
later philosophy also. 


c:haracteristi(.s of vedic r§is 

We must also take note that the Rg-Vedic rsis were different from 
those mentioned in the Upanisads and the Puranas. In the Upani^ds, the 
rsis were those who had practically abandoned their attachment to the 
affairs of the world and had taken their abode in the forests. But in the 
Rg-Vedic literature, the rsis were the advanced citizens of the period, the 
gifted poets. They had not abandoned their interest in the problems of 
life in this world. They lived as members of the family, propitiating gods 
with their sacrifices and with their prayers. They prayed for family 
happiness; they prayed for heroic children and grandchildren and also for 
success in social life. 

The rsis of the Upanisads continue in the Puranas also. But none of 
them are sannyasins. Many of them lived with their families in forest- 
settlements and had children. And even this order of rsis came to an end 
with the Puranas. Vasistha was prominent in the time of Rlma and 
Vedavyasa in the time of Yudhisthira. Vai^ampayana was associated 
with Pariksit and Janamejaya, who ruled the country in succession after 
Yudhisthira. The fsi order disappeared after Janamejaya’s time. The 
Puranas do not make any mention of r^is in the time of Candragupta Maurya 
or Pusyamitra Sunga or the Gupta emperors. Unless we note this point, 
we cannot have any idea of the culture of the Vedic period. It is a culture 
nourished by the Vedic rsis, and these Vedic rsis should not be confounded 
with those of the Upanifads and the Puranas. 
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It is generally believed that there was no caste system in the early 
Vedic period. The first mention of the four castes in the Rg-Veda is in the 
famous Purusa-sukta. And this is-‘considered to be a later hymn. There 
is the word *pancajana' appearing in the Rg-Veda. According to traditional 
Indian interpretation, this means the fivefold nation, divided into the 
four castes and the fifth caste of the Ni»das. There is no doubt that there 
was a gradation of the people in the civic life of the nation. This had 
reference to the social and the spiritual life of the nation also. Perhaps 
the caste system was not so rigid at that time as in later times, when the 
nation had lost its life and power of adaptation. There is no literature 
of that f)eriod corresponding to the Dharma-^stras pf the later period where 
we find rigid rules regarding the conduct of the various castes and about 
their duties, prerogatives, and disabilities. But a division of the nation into 
different gradations according to the capacities and aptitudes of the 
individuals is a feature seen even in Iranian literature, and also in the 
literature of other Indo-European nations. Therefore something like a 
caste system must have existed even at the earliest times in India. Perhaps 
it was more elastic. 

Migration from caste to caste was not unknown. K^atriyas became 

Brihmanas as in the case of Grtsamada and Viivamitra. There is also 
• • 

mention of Ksatriya girls marrying Brahmanas. Sukanya, daughter of 
King Saryata married Cyavana, and Rathavlti’s daughter married Syavaiva. 
In the Upanisads there is the famous story of Satyakama. The teacher asked 
only for the gotra (lineage) of Satyakama. There is no indication that the 
teacher would not have accepted the boy if he were not a Brahmana. Only, 
the teacher was pleased to find that the boy was truthful, a characteristic of 
the Brahmana group. The acceptance of Grtsamada and Vi^vamitra as 
Brahmanas, though originally Ksatriyas, shows that it was a difference of 
function, and not strictly a difference of parentage, that determined the 
caste, and that capacity was the deciding factor in the gradation of the 
nation into various groups in the Vedic times. 

POSITION OF WOMEN 

There is no hint to show that women as such occupied a position lower 
than that of men in Vedic society. In intellectual life they occupied the 
same position as men. Some of the Vedic poets were women. There were 
women warriors who fought bravely in war. There were also women 
philosophers. Both gods and goddesses occupied the same position and 
rank in the religion of India. This complete equality between men and 
women is found in all parts of the Vedic literature, from the Samhitas to the 
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Upani^ds. There are some references to hetairac in the Vedic t^ts. 
There seems to have been no sort of opprobrium attached to such women. 

ARTS, CRAFTS, AND SOCIAL UF£ 

There were various kinds of industries, especially spinning of fine yarns 
and weaving. The women wore very brilliant and fine clothes. Gold was 
profusely used for ornaments. Various kinds of gems were used as 
decorations for the body, both by men and women. Many kinds of 
weapons were made with metals. 

Chariot-building must have become an art in those days. There are 
many places where poetry is spoken of as comparable to making a chariot. 
Chariots had various kinds of carvings, and gold and gems were used for 
decoration. The chariots were drawn by horses. No mention is found in 
the Vedas of aerial traffic, such as vimanas mentioned in the later literature. 
All the gods moved about in chariots drawn by animals. 

The Atharva-Veda refers to three kinds of roads, what is fit for chariots, 
what is fit for carts, and what is fit for foot-passengers. Chariots were drawn 
by horses, and carts by bullocks. There is no mention of other modes of 
conveyance like palanquins in the Vedas. But the Vedic people were a 
sea-faring nation, and they had ships that crossed the oceans. They were 
propelled by oars. There is no mention of the use of sails for propelling 
a ship. What they crossed with a ship cannot be rivers, as there is reference 
to the ships being out for a few days on the waters. 

Besides horses, cows, and bullocks, there were do^ and mules as 
domesticated animals. Different kinds of birds are also mentioned in the 
Vedas. Reptiles, wolves, and other wild and ferocious animals were also 
known to the Vedic Aryans. 

The Vedic Aryans had good brick-built homes. There were villages 
and also towns. The people were divided into various clans. There were 
kings at the head of the various small States, and they were in frequent 
conflict with one another. Sometimes they formed into rival groups, some 
clans allying themselves into groups against other similar groups of 
allied clans. 

In spite of this political division, and even political feud, the Vedic 
Aryans had a common culture. They worshipped common gods. Their 
secular life was also uniform. Although the poets were under the patronage 
of different kings, they formed themselves into a harmonious unit. They 
were proud of the achievements of their forefathers and tried to keep up 
the traditions. 

The extent of the area occupied by the Vedic Aryans cannot be 
definitely ascertained They knew the rivers of the Punjab and also the 
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GaAga and the Yamunl. The Sindhu and the Gang^ systems must have 
been the centre o£ their civilization; but the other parts of India may not 
have been unknown to them. Perhaps they knew the countries to the 
north-west, where probably was situated the mountain MQjavant, mentioned 
in the Vedic literature as the original home of true soma. The large 
Dravidian element in the Vedic language may be taken as evidence of the 
Vedic Aryans having known South India and being in some sort of political 
and cultural relation with the people of the South. Certainly they knew 
the peoples to the west of India. 

The story of how ^unah^epa was ofiEered to Varuna and how by prayer 
to the various gods his life was saved from slaughter, as mentioned in the 
Aitareya Brdhmana, is taken as an evidence to show that human sacrifice 
was practised at that time. But the whole trend of the narration of the 
story in the Vedic literature shows only an abhorrence to the practice, which 
might have been common among the less civilized sections of the nation 
at that time. There is found no sort of sanction for such a practice in the 
whole of the Vedic literature. 

Nothing definite can be said about child-marriage at that time. There 
is a hymn describing the departure of the bride to the house of the bride¬ 
groom from the house of the parents after marriage. What one is inclined 
to assume after reading the hymn is that the girl at the time of the marriage 
was already of age. There is the mention of the marriage of Surya with 
Aivins. This also gives the impression that the marriage took place when 
the girl was grown up. Surya accepted her spouse from among the suitors 
after their competition in a chariot race. Such a selection by the girl of her 
husband is impossible if she is not of an age when she could use her own 
discretion. 

There is mention of evil habits in society like gambling and the 
drinking of intoxicating beverages. There is a hymn devoted to a con¬ 
demnation of gambling and its evil effects on man, fomily, and society. The 
whole spirit of the hymn is one of condemnation of the practice in society. 
But recreations like horse-racing and chariot-racing were not condemned in 
those days. Even gods were indulging in such chariot races. 

There is a general notion that soma was an intoxicating drink of the 
nation in the Vedic times. But there is mention of another drink, sura, 
which is definitely stated as having evil effects on the minds of men, a sort 
of stupefection of the mind (durmada). The word 'mada* used along with 
soma, means only great joy and there is no indication of mada being any 
sort of mental stupefaction. Mada is caused by the presence of sons and 
grandsons, of wealth and other covetable objects. It is very doubtful 
whether the word 'durmada' (evil intoxication) denotes any condemnation 
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of the habit of drinking in Vedic times. Sura is used along with soma, or as 
a substitute for soma, in some of the sacrifices. It cannot be a condemned 
article, if it is offered to the gods along with, or as a substitute for, soma. 

The killing of animals was not prohibited in those days. The Vedic 
Aryans, including the Brahmanas, ate fish, meat, and even beef. A dis¬ 
tinguished guest was honoured with beef served at a meal. Although the 
Vedic Aryans ate beef, mllch-cows were not killed. One of the words that 
designated cow was aghnya (what shall not be killed). But a guest was 
railed a goghna (one for whom a cow is killed). It is only bulls, barren cows, 
and ralves that were killed. 

The Grhya-Sutras prescribe different kinds of meat to be given to 
children at the first feeding ceremony, for different sorts of results. Mutton, 
flesh of different kinds of birds, and other forms of meat were freely eaten 
by the highest castes in those days, and still they were the most spiritual 
nation in the world. 


THE FOUR ASRAMAS 

The central core of Hindu ethics is the varndSiama-dharma. Something 
has already been said about varna or the caste .system. There arc four 
dsramas or stages in life. They are brahmacarya, gdrhasthya, vdnaprasthya, 
and sannydsa. But all the four stages had not developed in the Vedic pericxl. 
All had to undergo the first stage, that of brahmacarya. There were 
sndtakas, who continued as bachelors even after their snana or ceremonial 
bathing after the period of obligatory education, removing the marks of 
a brahmaedrin. There is no mention of sannydsins in the Vedic literature. 
In the Upanisads we come across nis who had their abode in the forests. 
They could be only Vaikhanasas; they were in the stage that can be 
designated vdnaprasthya in the fourfold dirama scheme. None of the rsis 
in the Upanisads or in the Puranas were sarmydsins. 

SCOPE AND IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION 
Education was obligatory for all. There is the famous statement in 
the Veda that every one should receive education {svddhydyo adhyetavyah). 
According to traditional interpretation, this meant that all children should 
study the entire Vedas. But in the course of time, men’s capabilities 
diminished, and they confined their obligatory study to one Ve^. And 
Veda meant the Samhita, the Brahmana, and the \^edaiigas. The Kalpa- 
Sutras formed a part of the Vedafigas, and Dharma-SQtras were parts of the 
Kalpa-Sutras. The Dharraa-Sutras dealt with civic duties, as distinct from 
the rules relating to haula (scriptural) sacrifices and rituals dealt with in 
the Srauta-Sutras and the domestic sacrifices and rituals dealt with in th? 
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Grhya-Sutras. Thus both religious and temporal laws formed part of Vedic 
study. 

The list of subjects which Narada enumerates to Sanatkumara in the 
Ch&ndogya Upanisad (1.1:2) may be regarded as the normal equipment of 
an educated man. There are indications to show that the students studied 
poetry also. They studied the text of the Vedas, and recited them with 
the proper accent and intonation. They studied grammar too, and were 
conversant with the general meaning of the texts. 

This education was divided into an obligatory part and an optional part. 
After the obligatory education, there was the ceremonial bath. Then 
students could continue in the airama (retreat) of the teacher and prosecute 
further critical study. They could perform the ceremonial bath after that 
further study. Perhaps we can compare them with the school education 
and the university education of modern times. The former was compulsory, 
while the latter was only optional. 

In the beginning, this education was common to all citizens, irrespective 
of their caste. As a matter of hict, the caste distinction came in only after 
they chose their avocation. It was not a hereditary privilege or a hereditary 
disability. But the Grhya-Sutras prescribe diflEerent ages for the initiation 
of the children belonging to different castes. At that time, therefore, 
heredity must have made its appearance in the differentiation of castes. 
The restriction of Vedic studies and performance of sacrifices to a particular 
caste must be a latter-day deterioration in the civic life of the Aryans. 
It is not an aspect of Vedic culture. 

The aim of education was that of equipping the student to play his 
part as an honoured citizen. It is only later that the study of the Vedas was 
made a part of the sacrificial rites with svarga as the goal, or as a part of 
the study of the Vedanta to attain final release. That is how the 
MJmdrhsd-Sutras and the Vedanta-Sutras interpret the Vedic passage that all 
should study the Vedas. There is a very interesting passage in the Taittiriya 
Upanisad (1.1*1) that throws considerable light on the educational policy 
those times. After the student has finished his education, the teacher 
exhorts the disciple who is going back home to ‘speak the truth’ and to ‘lead 
a virtuous life’ and further advises him as to his duties and obligations as 
a member of society. In the course of this instruction, there is no indication 
of using what the student has studied either for the performance of sacrifices 
with svarga as the goal or for the investigation into the problem of the 
Absolute with a view to attaining final release. The whole trend of the final 
instruction is that he should lead an honoured and useful life as a citizen. 
He should marry and continue the line of his fiimily; he should give money 
to his teacher, "when he has begun earning. He should pay attention to 
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truth and virtue in life. He should ask the wise if he has any doubts, and 
he should try to follow in their footsteps if he has any uncertainties 
regarding conduct. 

Education was given free. Kings and rich men contributed freely to 
the establishment of the diramas where the children received their education. 
When students left the schools and began earning their livelihood, they 
were expected, but in no way compelled, to contribute their share, to the 
extent to which they were capable, for the maintenance of such diramas. 
A disciplined life and devotion to study were all that the teacher expected 
as the true return for the education they received. 

LIFE AND TRAINING IN THE ASRAMAS 

In such dsramas, all lived as equals. There was no difference between 
rich and poor children. The life was simple and industrious. But there 
was nothing that could be called Spartan mortification of the body. The 
students were happy and contented. The atmosphere which Kalidasa, 
Valmiki, and Vyasa describe as prevailing in the dSramas with a large 
number of students reflects the normal condition of life in such institutions 
even in Vedic times. 

The parents had no worry about the education of their children, and 
the teachers too had no difficulty about the maintenance of their institutions. 
Money was available in plenty for such institutions. But that does not 
mean that the education of children was no concern of the parents. While 
the teachers were fully responsible, the parents took interest in the education 
and made occasional contacts with their children. Sometimes, the father 
himself used to teach the son, though life under a teacher was preferred. 

Most of such educational institutions were diramas of rsis in the forests, 
which, however, were not far off, inaccessible jungles. They were either 
the gardens and groves of rich men or the banks of rivers and lakes on the 
highways between cities, easily accessible either on foot or by some kind 
of conveyance. The kings visited such dsramas in their chariots. An after* 
noon drive was enough for the kings to reach the dsramas, as is seen from 
the Raghuvarhia (I) where it is found that DilTpa started after his midday 
meal and reached the dirama of Vasistha before sunset. 

In those days there were more forest regions than in later times. The 
kings protected the diramas from wild animals. The residences also were 
more widely spread out in the country parts. In the afternoon hours, the 
students visited the residences of rich persons asking for alms for the 
maintenance of the institution. There must have been such institutions 
in the villages and cities too. Every household of a scholar was also an 
educational institution where many students lived as members of his family. 
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We^thy people and people belonging to noble fomili^ also acted as teachers. 
Teaching was the most honoured profession in those days. The teacher, 
the man of wisdom, controlled the life of the nation. Both wealth and 
political power bowed before wisdom. 

INFLUENCE OF VEDIC CIVILIZATION 

In the period of the Rg-Veda, the Aryahs had already reached a high 
state of civilization. In knowledge, in power, and in social organization 
they had attained a high level. Vedic literature does not mark the starting 
point of a civilization; on the contrary, it marks the beginning of the 
detadence of a high civilization. The Indians have ever been conscious 
of a highly civilized past. In the whole history of India, the Vedic age has been 
recognized as the ideal, and the attempt in all subsequent ages has been to 
approximate the life of man to the conditions of the Vedic age. Thus in 
later periods everything that was valuable in man’s life was traced back 
to the Vedas. Philosophy, religion, codes of conduct, all the sciences— 
everything was traced to the Vedas. 

The Puranas describe the lives of Vedic and pre-Vcdic kings and rsis. 
The entire mythology of the later period is based on that of the Vedic 
period. All the stories narrated in later Puraim about Visnu, ^iva, and 
Indra have their roots in the Vedic mythology. The main philosophical 
doctrines are based on Vedic conceptions. Religious development is Vedic 
in tone from the beginning. In short, the entire Sanskrit literature of the 
later period records the attempt of ancient Indians to understand the Vedic 
civilization, to revive that culture, and to approximate their lives to the 
ideals of the Vedic civilization. 

To understand this civilization, the present times are not quite suited. 
Modern ideas are in conflict with those of ancient India. Whatever be 
the value attached to the Vedic literature by modern scholars, whatever 
be the stage of civilization represented by the Vedas as judged by modern 
sciences and modem standards, no one can deny the fact that the Vedas 
satisfied the needs of the intellect, of the imagination, and of the emotion 
of a great nation for a long period, extending over at least three thousand 
years, and the records of that nation in the fields of intellect and imagination 
are not below the achievements of any other nation that has appeared on 
the face of the earth till now. 
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VEDIC SOCIETY 

T his chapter presents a picture of Vedic society, in its social, economic, 
and political aspects, from the early Vedic period to the end of the 
age of the later Saitihiias and Brahmanas (c. 2500 b.c. to c. 1000 b.c.). Our 
evidence is all literary ; yet it enables us to have a fairly good picture. 

FAMILY 

It will be convenient to begin with the family. The Mahabharata 
refers to traces of promiscuity in marital relations in ancient India, when it 
narrates how Svetaketu enjoined that there should be no laxity in conjugal 
relations.^ The Rg-Veda also occasionally refers to women without guardians 
going astray. But the perusal of the marriage hymn (R.V., X. 85) shows 
that the sanctity of the institution of marriage had already been recognized 
by the society, and tlir lapses, which we notice here and there, are such as are 
difficult to eliminate in all times and in all societies. The tie of marriage 
was a binding force all through life. 

There arc no indications of divorce, but there is evidence to show that 
levirate and widow marriages were prevailing. Naturally, the custom of 
salt did not exist in the Vedic age, though the funeral ritual, according 
to some scholars, contains traces of its prevalence in pre-Vedic period.® 
Monogamy was the usual rule, but polygamy was permitted and practised 
by the rich and the ruling classes. Polyandry was unknown. Marriage 
was not regarded as a secular contract; it was a religious ritual which 
enjoined the husband to regard his wife as a god-given gift. But the bride 
purchase was not unknown; the bridegroom in such cases was, however, 
held in low esteem. Dowry also is sometimes referred to. The ksatra (by 
conquest) or rdksasa (by abduction) form of marriage occasionally prevailed, 
as when Vimada married a bride won in war. Gdndharva or love marriages 
were not uncommon ; there are several hymns in the Vedic literature, 
which were used as charms to secure success in love-making.® 

Child marriage was unknown to the Vedic age; brides were in the 
bloom of youth at the time of wedlock, and well trained to assume full 
responsibility of the management of the household; for the hope is 

* Tadn prabhrti marySdS sthitevamiti na^ .frutam, 

Vyuccarantykh patith n&rya adya pmbhfti patakam. 

•A.V., XVIII.S.l. 

• A.y.. U.S0; 111.25; iy.5; etc. 
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expressed in the marriage hymn that they may rule even over their parents- 
in-law.* Being grown up, the prospective bride and bridegroom themselves 
often settled the marriage. The Rg-Veda refers to the lucky maidens who, 
being beautiful, could settle their own matches.'’ Consummation of the 
marriage followed the completion of its ritual. 

The Vedic family was of the patriarchal type, matriarchate being 
unknown to Vedic society. It was a joint bimily consisting of the father, 
the grandfather, sons, nephews, and their wives. The patriarch controlled 
the fomily property and could theoretically divide it in any way he liked; 
but normally the division was made equitably. The stories of Sunahsepa 
and l^jraiva suggest that the father had the power over the life and limb 
of the children ; but these rights, if once conceded, had gone into desuetude 
in the Vedic period. For the father most frequently figures as the standard 
of comparison when kindness is to be extolled." The father was expected 
to deal most kindly with the sons, who were expected to be most obedient 
and courteous to their parents. The education of children was a jjersonal 
concern of the father, and he initiated them into Vedic studies and family 
crafts. There were rituals for securing intellectual pre-eminence and 
success in debates.^ 


POSITION OF WOMEN 

The position of women in the Vedic age was on the whole much more 
satisfactory than in the later periods. The birth of a daughter was no doubt 
not as welcome as the birth of a son, but there is no evidence to show that 
girls were exposed as unwanted babes. They received education like boys 
and went through the brahmacarya discipline; the Atharva-Veda observes 
how a bride had no chance of a good match, if she had not been educated 
as a brahmacdrini. The custom of the upanayana of girls prevailed down 
to the Sutra period, though it had then become a mere formality in the 
case of the majority. Women studied the Vedic literature like men, and 
some of them, like Lopamudra, Gho^, and Sikata-Nivavari, figure among 
the authors of the Vedic hymns. They had also the right to perform the 
Vedic rituals by themselves; a Rg-Vedic hymn (VIII.91.1) describes how 
a maiden could take a soma twig and offer it by herself as a sacrifice to 
Indra. Vedic sacrifices were performed jointly by the husband and the 
wife, and the singing of the Vedic hymns during the sacrificial session was 
long considered as the most appropriate function of the wife, though in the 

*R.y., X.85.46; A.V., XIV.1.4S. 

' Bhadra vadhurbhamti yatsupeSah, svayath sS miirarh vanute jane eit (X.27.I2). 

H.9. 

^ A.1.1 ; VII.12. 
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later Brahmana period, it was assigned to the udgStrs.* Women performing 
the sandhya or offering sacrifices by themselves, unaccompanied by. their 
husbands, figure as late as the time o£ the Rdmdyam (11.20.15). 

Brides, being well trained and grown up at the time of their marriage, 
were naturally regarded as equals of their husbands; the term 'dampatt 
would suggest that the husband and wife were regarded as the joint heads 
of the household. The patriarchal traditions of the society, however, 
naturally invested the husband with greater powers in the management of 
the household. A hymn in the Rg-Veda (X.34.2) no doubt suggests that 
the husband could stake his wife in gambling; but this obviously refers to 
the lower strata of the society and the procedure was condemned by the 
social conscience, as the hymn itself shows. 

Women had control over their pdrindyya (gifts and property etc. 
received at the time of marriage), which appears to have corresponded to 
the stridhana of the later age; but the bulk of the family property was 
under the control and management of the patriarch or the husband. Later 
Vedic texts expressly declare that women have no right of inheritance as 
they are weak.* An exception, however, was made in favour of the brother¬ 
less daughter, who was allowed to inherit the pwitrimony. This was, 
however, no unmixed blessing for her; for youths were reluctant to marry 
such a maiden, as they apprehended that the first son of the marriage might 
be claimed for himself by his maternal grandfather. 

There are no traces of the seclusion of women in Vedic society. They 
could move freely even in the comf^ny of their husbands or lovers. The 
hope expressed in the marriage hymn that the bride would shine as a debator 
in public assemblies** proves their participation in public life ; they usually 
occupied a prominent place in social gatherings, lending charm to them by 
their graceful dress. Love marriages referred to in several passages also 
attest to the freedom of movement granted to grown-up maidens. There 
is evidence to show that women followed a number of professions like those 
of the dyers, embroiderers, and basket-makers, which also would indicate 
the absence of the purdah. The teaching profession followed by women 
down to the Sutra period and the part taken by scholars like GSrgT in mixed 
public debates would also attest to the non-existence of the segregation of 
women. Women's participation in public meetings and debates, however, 
became less and less common in the later Vedic period." 

* Satapatha BrShmana, XT/.S.l.SS. 

* Tttsmat stnyo ninndriyS adSySdih (TaitHrfya SathhiU, Vl.5.8.2); cf. also Satapatha 
Brihmaifa, 1V.4.2.1S. 

X.85.26. 

TasmitpumSthsah sabhMi yanti na stnyah {MaitrUyatfi SathhitS, IV.7.4). 
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ASRAMAS OR STAGES OF LIFE 

There were some ascetics in the Vedic age, but the ideal of renunciation 
was not popular in society. Marriage was regarded, not as an impediment 
but as a help in religious progress; one who was unmarried could not 
perform Vedic sacrifices and win heaven.” The theory of the threefold 
debt that an individual owed to the gods, ancestors, and sages is to be found 
enunciated in the later Vedic period ; the debt to the ancestors, regarded as 
indispensable, could be liquidated only by marriage. The outlook on life 
was pravrttipara (this-worldly); the Vedic sages are seen praying for sons, 
wealth, and victory; they never express any feeling of dissatisfaction with 
this world and life, or give vent to a desire to escape from life and to retire 
into the calm solitude of the forests. Though there existed some persons 
in society who sought to win occult powers by penances,” the ideal of the 
four stages of life (dsramas) had not yet been developed. It was in the period 
of the Upanisads that the path of renunciation became popular and gave 
rise first to three and later to four diramas —that of the student, the 
householder, the recluse, and the monk. 


CIASSES IN SOCIETY—ARYAS AND DASAS 
Let us now consider the social organization. Linguistic evidence 
supplied by comparative philology does not indicate the emergence of any 
classes in the Indo-European period. But the Avesta shows that in the 
Indo-Iranian period, the Aryan society was divided into four classes— 
priests, warriors, farmers, and artisans. There was no class corresponding 
to the Sudras of the Rg-Veda, but their place was taken by that of the 
Dahaes, who were the aborigines of ancient Persia. In the Vedic period, 
we have ample evidence to show that the Aryas and Dasyus or Dasas were 
the two main groups in society, sharply distinguished from each other in 
several respects. The Dasyus differed from the Aryas in language; their 
language appeared to the Aryas as unintelligible. There was the difference 
in religion ; the Aryas were sacrifleers and fire-worshippers ; the Dasyus were 
phallus-worshippers, and did not follow the ritual of fire-worship. There 
were ethnical and physiognomical differences; the Dasyus had flat noses 
(andsas), and above all their colour was black, as contrasted with that of 
the Aryas, who were fair. The Dasyus or Dasas constituted a ‘colour’, and 
the Rg-Veda describes how Indra killed the Dasyus and protected the 
‘Arya colour’, or how he trampled down in the caves the ‘Dasa colour’.” 
A number of Dasa chiefs, like lllbi^a and Dhumi, and a number of Dasa 


** Ayajniyo wisa yp'patnlkah {J^atapatha Brahmana). 
X.136.’ 


** Hatvl dasyun praryaih varnamSvat (III.34.9) ; Yo dasatit vamamadharath euhSkah 
(11.12.4). .6 
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tribes, like the Ajas, the Sigrus, etc., are mentioned by name, and the 
Aryas were usually at war with them. In the course of time, however, 
rapprochement was gradually taking place. The Aryas began to have 
iSudra or Dasa mistresses, if not wives ; and when they began to fight among 
themselves, they did not disdain to have alliances with non-Aryan chiefs, as 
was done by King Sudas in the fiimous daiarajha (ten kings) war. 

Classes were gradually springing up in the Aryan society. Agriculture 
and cattle-rearing were the chief professions. The other professions referred 
to in the Rg-Veda are those of the blacksmith, the goldsmith, the physician, 
the carpenter, the weaver, the tanner, the stone-cutter, the basket-maker, 
the warrior, and the priest. 

HAD CLASSES DEVELOPED INTO CASTES? 

Whether any of these professions had crystallized into the castes of the 
later period is a (question upon which there is a sharp difference of opinion. 
Zimmer, Weber, and Muir have maintained that there was no caste system in 
the Vedic period, while others like Geldner, Oldenberg, Macdoncll, and 
Keith have held the opposite view. Let us see what the available evidence 
indicates. 

I'hc names of the foui castes of the later period, Brahmana, Ksatriya, 
Vaisya, and !§udra, are expressly mentioned with their special characteristics 
in the famous Rg-Vedic Purusa-sukta (X.90). This is considered a late hymn, 
but in another hymn (VIII.35.16-18), which is not a late one, prayer is offered 
to Asvins to promote the prosperity of the Brahma, the Ksattra, and the 
\'^i^ and secure intellectual progress, military pre-eminence, and cattle 
prosperity. This passage also presupposes the division of the Aryans into 
three classes, Brahmana, Ksatriya, and Vaisya. 

There is, however, hardly any evidence to show that these three 
principal classes had become hereditary. They appear to be the names of 
professions, which could be followed by any Aryan according to his 
inclination. In the first place it is to be noted that had the Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras developed into rigid castes in the Vedic 
period, they would have been mentioned certainly more than twice in the 
Rg-Veda, as is actually the case. It is worth noting that the priest is referred 
to not invariabl) by the terms ‘brahma’ or 'brahmana' ; he is more frequently 
described as karu, vipra, kati, vedhas, etc. The w^arrior is usually described 
as a rdjanya and rarely as a Ksatriya, and ihe term 'visah' denotes in several 
places Aryan citizens in general rather than the fanners or merchants in 
particular.” Professions were not hereditary ; one sage tells us how he was 
a poet, his father a physician, and his maternal grandfather a stone-cutter. 

‘•Cf. R.V.. 1.25.1. 

1—29 
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Another implores Indra that he should be made a ruler over men, failing 
that a priest, and failing that a rich person.^* It is thus clear that even in 
priestly families, the profession was not hereditary, and there was nothing 
disreputable for a sage to pray that he may be elevated to the position of 
a king or a rich merchant. An orthodox pundit of the present age can never 
make such a prayer. Heredity was not highly valued; Kavasa, the son of 
a slave girl, could become a sage. The Rg-Veda praises heredity only in 
one passage.^^ It is therefore clear that classes existed in the Rg-Vedic 
society, but they had not yet developed into castes. 

CLASSES IN LATER VEDIC PERIOD 

In the age of the later Sariihitas, Brahmanas, and Upanisads, the classes 
continued to be fluid. The Kdihaka Sarhhita (XXX.I) points out how no 
enquiry need be made about the parentage of a Brahmana, who is a learned 
scholar. The ^atapatha Brahmana (X.4.1.10) describes how some of the 
sons of Syaparna Sayakayana became Brahmanas, some Ksatriyas, and some 
Vai^yas. Priests often accompanied their patron kings to the battle-field 
in the Vedic period and Ksatriyas often sacrificed for others, as is shown 
by the case of Devapi, who, though a Ksatriya, sacrificed for his younger 
brother, who had ascended the throne. The view of the Smrti period that 
teaching of the Vedas was an exclusive privilege of the Brahmanas was not 
current in the Vedic age. Some of the authors of the Vedic hymns were 
Ksatriyas. The Brahmanical tradition ascribes the whole of the third 
mandala to Viivamitra, and expressly describes him as a sage and king 
combined. In the age of the Upanisads, we come across several Ksatriya 
teachers of Brahmavidya. They taught it not only to Ksatriyas and Vai^yas, 
but even to Brahmanas, at least on some occasions. Thus the Brahmana 
Gargya Balaki is seen approaching King Ajatasatru for being enlightened 
about the nature of Brahman; Brahmana Gautama serves as a disciple of 
King Pravahana Jaivali, because the spiritual theory known to him had not 
till then been ever taught outside the Ksatriya circles.^ 

It is interesting to note that the Dharma-Sutras (c. 500 b.c.) permit a 
Brahmana to become a disciple of a Ksatriya, if it was necessary to do so. 
It would not be therefore fair to dismiss the evidence of the Upanisads on 
the theory that the kings referred to by them are instances of rulers willing 
to be flattered as teachers of philosophy, when really they knew hardly 
much about it. There can be no doubt that Gautama Buddha, Mahavira, 
and Makkhali Gosala were Ksatriya teachers of philo«)phy who founded 

« Ibid., III.4S.?. 

” Brahmaputra it/a savanesu iathsasi (II.4S.2). 

” Br. U., II.1 ; ChS. U., V.S. 
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£amoUs sects. Why should we then disbelieve the evidence ol the Upani^ads 
and persist in thinking that the kings mentioned by them like Ajata^atru 
and Pravahana Jaivali did not belong to the category of the Buddha and 
Mahavira but were elevated to the status of philosophers and teachers by 
the gratefulness of their prot^g^s? 

The principle of heredity was receiving greater and greater recognition 
in the age of the later Saihhiias, Brahmanas, and Upanisads. It was, 
however, still o[)en for a Ksatriya to be a teacher of the Vedas and Vedanta 
or to officiate at the sacrifice of another. There is also a solitary passage 
enjoining a ritual for the benefit of a Vai^ya who had learnt the Vedas, 
but was not prospering. This may suggest that the Vaisyas also could 
occasionally become teachers of the Vedas. It is thus clear that there was 
no rigidity of professions, nor were they hereditary. Brahmanas. Ksatriyas, 
and VaiiSyas were still classes and had not yet developed into castes down 
to the end of the Vedic period. 

INTERCASTE MARRIAGES AND DINNERS 
Since classes had not yet developed into castes, the question did not 
arise as to whether intercastc marriages were to be permitted or not. The 
Aryans were not averse to taking wives from the Sudras also, though there 
was a wide gulf between the two classes. Among the Iraivarnikas (upper 
three castes), intermarriages were not unusual ; the son of the sage Atri 
was married to a Ksatriya princess, and the wife of the sage Agastya, 
Lopamudra, hailed from the Ksatriya caste. 

Interdining was common ; only there was a taboo upon tlic food cooked 
or touched by the ^udra, if it was to be used for the sacrifice. It is interesting 
to note that the Sutras permit food cooked by the Sudra even for sacrificial 
purposes, if he had been shaved and bathed earlier 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS: AGRICULTURE 
Agriculture and cattle-rearing were the chief productive occupations in 
Vedic society. Of these, the latter was almost the exclusive profession of 
the society in the nomadic stage. That stage was passed before the Vedic 
age, but still we find great importance attached to herds of cattle. An 
interesting h)iiin in the Athama-Vrda shows that non-possession of cows was 
regarded as a great misfortune; a rite is described there to avert it. 
Elephants were also being tamed in the later Vedic period, but were not 
yet used for war. Agiiculiuie was the mainstay of economic stability, and 
the profession w-as regarded as a respectable one ; the gambler, for instance, 
is advised to take it up to improve his condition. Canals were also excavated 
to help agriculture. The various stages of agriculture such as ploughing, 
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sowing in furrows, cutting of com and making bundles of sheaves, and 
thrashing and winnowing are referred to, and rituals were prescribed for 
some of them. Prayers for success in agriculture arc not infrequent. 
Barley, wheat, beans, and sesamum are the cereals referred to. Apala 
refers to her father’s fields; it would thus appear that individual ownership 
in cultivable lands was not unknown. But the gift of land was not approved, 
showing that though a person could use a piece of land, he could not transfer 
it at his own sweet will. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Trade and commerce do not appear to have been the forte of the Vedic 
Aryans ; they show great jealousy of the Panis, who were expert traders. 
Prayers for success in trade are, however, often met with.” Roads were 
primitive, and bullocks, pack-horses, camels, and waggons were used for 
transport. River navigation was also resorted to, but the knowledge of the 
sea seems to have been far from intimate. We know little of trade 
organization, but the kesthins, referred to in the later Vedic literature, may 
have been the chiefs of trade guilds, as in later times. There was no metallic 
currency. Cows were the means of exchange, and one poet enquires whether 
any one would purchase his Indra (image) for ten cows. The term 'niska\ 
which later meant a gold coin, occurs in the Rg-Veda, but there it denotes 
a gold ornament. Silver was practically unknown ; so there could have 
been no silver currency. There are no references to any copper coins. 
Contracts of sale are sometimes referred to. Failure to pay a debt would 
often reduce a person to slavery. 

CRAFTS AND PROFESSIONS 

The Rg-Veda refers to a number of professions. Smiths, carpenters, 
physicians, potters, weavers, tanners, and grinders of corn are expressly 
mentioned. It is interesting to note that these professions were not 
regarded as plebeian. Rbhus and Ai^vins, we are told, were originally 
human beings, but were later elevated to divinity on account of their skill 
in craftsmanship and medicine respectively. The status of the carpenter 
or the chariot-maker was as high as that of the air-pilot in modern times, 
and for the identical reason: the victory in war depended upon skill in 
making chariots and in using them. The Aryans themselves were plying 
these crafts, as the ancient Greeks did in the age of Homer. Later on; when 
slave-labour became common with the complete subjugation of the Dasyus, 
many of these pjofessions were relegated to the Sudras, and came to be 
looked down upon. 

»• A.V.. ra.16. 
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Later Vedic literature refers to a number of crafts and professions 
showing greater specialization in the economic life. Principal among them 
are those of the fishermen, jewel-makers, washermen, rope-makers, barbers, 
bow-makers, wood-gatherers, boatmen, actors, etc. It is not clear as to 
which of these professions were being followed by the Aryans and which 
by the non-Aryans or Sudras. Some of them may have been followed 
by both, which led eventually to these professions being regarded as low. 

The professions of the priest and the warrior were held in the highest 
esteem. The priest could ensure divine aid and intercession and was indis¬ 
pensable even for the king. The warrior was the main instrument of the 
Aryan expansion and naturally was regarded highly. 

Medicine was assiduously cultivated and strenuous efforts were made 
to cure the usual ailments. The antidote for diseases was partly herbal 
remedies and partly incantations. The Athama-Veda refers to the treatment 
of fevers, jaundice, consumption, dy.scntery, convulsions, ulcers, eye diseases, 
abortion, delivery, worms, menstrual disorders, poisoned arrows, etc. 
Surgery also seems to have been practised as the Rg-Veda (1.116.15) refers 
to the Alvins giving an iron leg (jahghd ayasi) to Vispala to replace the one 
lost by her in a battle. 

POLITICAI. ORGANIZATION—KINGSHIP 

In a nomadic society, the State is not territorial, but shifting from place 
to place. 'I’he Vedic Indians had just left the nomadic stage and were 
settling down into an agricultural community. There are theiefore several 
traces of the nomadic State preserved in the Vedic literature. Kings are, 
for instance, described as the rulers over tribes like the Kurus, the Pancalas, 
the Yadus, and the Turva^as. They arc not described as rulers over 
particular regions ; nor are the boundaries of their kingdoms defined any¬ 
where. The territorial State, however, was fast coming into existence and 
later Vedic literature clearly refers to it.*® 

Monarchy was the normal form of the political organization ; republics 
or oligarchies were rare. Vedic literature contains some speculations about 
the origin of kingship. We are told that when gods were being continuously 
defeated in war by the Asuras, they pondered over the situation and con¬ 
cluded that the cause of their defeats was their having no king or competent 
leader.*^ They then anointed Indra as their king and ultimately won the 
war. Indra was selected for the exalted position, because he was a very 
capable and powerful military leader. We are told that on another occasion 

** Taittirlya SamhitS, 11.3.3-4. 

ArSjanyatayS vai no jayanti rajSnaih karavSmahai iti (Aitareya BrShmatfo). 
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Varuiu succeeded in establishing his claim to kingship by proving that he 
was superior to all other gods in strength and leadership. 

These parables would show that kingship was evolved in Vedic society 
as a result of the stress of war. Competent leadership was necessary to lead 
the Aryans successfully against the Dasyus oi the non-Aryans, and this 
circumstance gave rise to kingship. But it should not be forgotten that the 
patriarchal organization of society had already sown the seeds of kingship. 
The patriarch or kulapati exercised wide powers over the members of his 
family. The Aryans were thus accustomed to obey a leader. Several kulas or 
families constituted a vii, presided over by a vispali, and seveial visas formed 
a jana, presided over by a jauapali. Like the kulapatis. the vispatis and 
janapatis also exercised considerable powers over the people under their 
leadership. The gradation of the kula, the vis, and the jana was to some 
extent similar to the gradation of the gens, the curiae, and the tribes among 
the ancient Romans. 


WAS KINGSHIP ELECTIVE? 

Kulapati was of course the patriarch of the family, its most senior 
member. How exactly a person rose to the status of a vispati or a janapati 
in early times we do not know. Vispati must have been one of the kulapatis 
oi the kulas constituting the particular viS ; and it is very likely that owing 
to the patriarchal instinct of the society, the honour may have been usually 
bestowed upon the most senior kulapati. The same phenomenon may have 
repeated in the case of the janapatis. Often, however, there were contending 
factions among the kulapatis and vispatis, and Vedic literature preserves 
several traces of election of kings on such occasions. The Rg-Veda in one 
place expressly describes the vUas as electing their kings.®* In the Atharva- 
Veda, the hope is expressed that a king to be crowned may be elected by 
the people (vii).*® This election, perhaps, was more formal than real, and 
the electors were most probably the members of the contending factions of 
the viipatis, rather than the people in general. Another passage in the 
Atharva-Veda (III.3.6) contains an assurance given to a king by his partisans, 
‘Let your enemies challenge you, we have elected you’ The references to 
the election of the king are relatively few; in one place the people coming 
out to elect their king are described as being afraid of him.®* In a vast number 
of cases, kingship had become hereditary in the Vedic period. There is, for 
instance, reference to kingship being hereditary among the PQrus for four 
generations and among the Srfijayas for ten generations.®* 

TS Ith viio na rSjZnath vn^anS bibhatsuxm apa vftradatifthan (X.124.8}. 

** TvSm vtSo vrffatam rajyaya (1II.4.2). 

** See f.n. 22 above. 

** See redie Index, I. p. S27: II. p. 470. 
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SIZE OF KINGDOMS 

The territory over which a Vedic king ruled was small, probably not 
much larger than an average city-Statc of ancient Greece. In the later Vedic 
period, however, the States began to be more and more extensive. The 
conception of an emperor ruling over the territory ‘from the Hi mala yas to 
the seas’ is to be found in the Brahmana literature. There are references 
to kings like Bharata having performed the rajasuya or the aivamedha 
sacrifice and assumed the status of the emperor or sarhrdt. 

Differences in grade and status of kings are clearly hinted at in the 
later Vedic literature, which refers to the titles of rdjd, maharaja, svardt, 
bhoja, and sariirdt.^^ It is, however, not possible to visualize dearly the 
differences in status and power of these different potentates. 


KING S POWER 

In the early period, when kingship was elective, the power of the king 
was naturally not extensive. Like the Homeric monarch, the Vedic king 
in the beginning w'as only the first among his peers, who had assented to 
his elevation to kingship.^^ Taxes also were not regularly paid; he had to 
remain content with voluntary offerings. One Vedic poet is seen praying 
to Indra that through his favour his patron king may have the good fortune 
to receive regular taxes from his subjects.®* 

Gradually, the prestige and power of the king began to increase. He 
probably owned extensive lands and herds of cattle, and there was con¬ 
siderable pomp associated with his court. The king was, of course, the leader 
of a strong military force, and the later Vedic literature describes how he 
held undisputed sway over his subjects. It is, however, interesting to note 
that like the Egyptian king, the Vedic monarch performed no public 
religious rituals; they were under the charge of his purohita or royal 
chaplain. It was held that the purohila was indispensable for the success of 
the king and the prosperity of his kingdom.®* 


POWERS OI- S4MITI OR PARLIAMENT 

In the later Vedic period the king’s power was considerably controlled 
by an assembly or parliament known as sariiti. Vidatha, sabhd, and samiti 
are the three assemblies we tome across in the Vedic literature. The precise 
meaning of these terms cannot be determined with certainty ; but most 
probably vidatha was an assembly of scholars and sabhd of the villagers, while 
the samiti represented the parliament of the kingdom. How it was 


** Aitareya Brahmatfa, VII.S.14. _ 

Yasmm vai rSjano rajyam anumanyante sa raja bhamti. na sa yasmai na {Satapatha 

Brihmaifa, IX.S.4.5). „ j. , j tt e e 

»• R.V., X.17S.6. Vedtc Index, II. pp. 5-6. 
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constituted or elected, we do not know; what were its precise powers and 
how they were exercised is not clearly revealed by the sacred texts. In the 
coronation ritual, however, the hope is fervently expressed that the samiti 
of the king, who is being anointed, should be in agreement with him,’" 
and the greatest curse which an infuriated Brahmana could think of against 
the oppressive king was that his samiti should be in disagreement with 
him.’^ It is thus clear that the samiti controlled the king to a great 
extent. 

Maintenance of internal peace and defence against external aggression 
were among the most prominent duties of the king; his military leadership 
fully qualified him for their discharge. The epithet dhrtavrata is often 
applied to the king; it suggests that he was the upholder of the established 
order and moral rules. In that capacity he must have served as the highest 
judge of the State, though the cases were, in the first instance, tried by the 
popular village courts. 


KING’S DIVINITY 

The doctrine of the divinity of the king or of his office is not found 
developed in the Vedic age. Only in a solitary passage King Purukutsa is 
called ardha-deva or semi-divinebut that was because he was believed 
to be the gift of Indra and Varuna to his widowed mother. Another passage 
in the Atharva-Veda (XX. 127.7) describes King Parlksit as a god among men, 
but that was the opinion of his grateful prot^g^. Though kings arc men¬ 
tioned scores of times in the Vedic literature, nowhere else is divinity 
ascribed to them. In the period of the later Sarhhitas, we find a gradually 
growing tendency to elevate the king to divinity. I’he coronation of the 
king was declared to be undertaken at the behest of god Savitr, and he was 
believed to be invested with the glory of Indra by his sacred anointment. 
Attempts were made to explain the phenomenon of one man being obeyed 
by many on the theory that the king was the visible emblem of Prajapati, 
the chief god.” The way was thus paved to the general recognition of the 
king’s divi.iity in the Smrti period. 

RA'l'NINS OR KING’S COUNCILLORS 

In the task of administration, the king was assisted by a council, whose 
members are called ratnins in the later Vedic literature. Among the ratnins 
were purohita or the priest, senani or the commander-in-chief, suta or the 

** Dhntvdya te samitih halpatimihtt (A.V., VI.88.S). 

Ibid., V.19.15. 

IV.42.9. 

** Efa vai praiipateh pratyak^atamSih yad-rSjanyah ; tasmSt ekah san bahUnSm tste 
(iatapathe BrShmatfa. V. 1.5.14). 
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charioteer, sangrahitr or the treasurer, bhagadhuk or the tax-collector, and 
gramant or the leader of the village. These were the heads of the different 
departments. Mahisi or the crowned queen, ksattr or the chamberlain, and 
aksdvdpa or the game companion also figure among the ratnins ; they were 
the members of the royal court and entourage. The council of the ratnins 
was a forerunner of the council of ministers of the later period. 

States being small, no provincial or district government had been 
developed. Writing being not much in use, the secretariat had not come 
into existence. The village was under the charge of the gramant or the 
village headman, who was assisted by the sabhd or the village panedyat. 
All problems of village administration like village defence and settlement 
of disputes were tackled by the gramant and his sabhd. 

REPUBLICS 

Republics were not unknown to the Vedic age, though they were rare. 
We have seen above how in early times kingship depended upon the willing 
concurrence of vispatis and kulapatis to accept a particular person’s leader¬ 
ship. One passage expressly declares that he alone can become a king, whose 
kingship is assented to by other kings.®* Obviously this refers to an 
oligarchic body choosing its own leader. When this choice began to fall upon 
a particular family and its descendants, hereditary kingship was the result. 
When such was not the case, the State would be an oligaichical one or a 
republic. The Aitareya Brd,hmana narrates how beyond the Himalayas 
there were vi-rd,t or kingless States, where coronation was offered not to an 
individual, but to the whole population. Uttarakurus and Uttaramadras 
had this kingless or republican constitution in the later Vedic period. How 
this constitution worked, we do not know. It is interesting to note that this 
republican tradition continued in the Punjab in later times ; for it contained 
several powerful republics at the time of the invasion of Alexander 
the Great. 

I'his brief survey shows that considerable progress had been made by 
the Vedic age in social and political organization and in the cultivation 
of different arts and professions. Paucity of materials does not allow a more 
detailed picture to be drawn. 

** See f.n. 27 above. 
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I 

R ITUAI. (Latin rilus, 'a custom’) is ‘worship reduced to a routine or 
habit’. It so systematizes religious worship, that religion becomes an 
abiding feature of the social life of the people—almost, a social institution. 
Ritual and prayer are the two expressions in act and word of man’s sense 
of dependence on divine or supernatural powers and represent the practical 
aspect of religion, as distinguished from the theoretical one consisting of 
the body of beliefs held by men regarding these powers. 

Man’s unceasing effort to win happiness and to keep off trouble takes 
the two forms of religion and magic, which are not always kept apart even 
iii the liigher religions. The aim of the religious side of the Vedic ritual 
is to enlist the goodwill of divine powers by prayer and sacrifice, so that 
they may fulfil the wish of the worshipper. The approach here is a 
reverential and propitiatory one. The magical side of the Vedic ritual is 
coercive ; its aim is to mould the course of events on the basis of an assumed 
causal connection between the means (magic) employed and the effect to 
be produced. These two aspects of the Vedic ritual, which are inextricably 
mixed up, will be treated together in this article. 

VEDIC RITUAL IITERATURE 

For Vedic ritual in both these aspects, our literary sources, in the order 
(roughly speaking) of relatitc chronology and importance, are: (i) the 
Rg-Veda Samhitd : (ii) the Atharva-Veda Samhitd; (iii) the liturgical 
Sarhhitas of the Sdrna-Veda and Yajur-Veda ; (iv) the Brahmanas; and 
(v) the Kalpa-Sutras—Srauta and Grhya. 

THE FIG-VEDA SAJClHIlA 

The compilation of the Rg-Veda Samhitd is not governed by the rigid 
principle of conformity to the order of the sacrificial ritual, and, though 
the cults of the Fire and the Soma dominate the religion of the Rg-Veda 
even in its early stages, an exclusively ritual character is not to be ascribed 
to it. While a great number of its hymns were from the first intended 
to be nothing but sacrificial chants and litanies, and a certain number is 
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connected with magic, a large number of hymns arose independently of 
the sacrificial ritual, though they were actually used later in sacrificial 
contexts. 

Certain verses and hymns in the Rg-Veda were definitely intended 
for liturgical employment from the beginning: V.82. 1-3 and 4-6 are clearly 
two trcas (triads of verses) with which the Vaihjadeva iSastra opens. Hymns 
1.2, 3, and 23 represent collectanea of verses used at the Prauga Sa^tra of 
the agnistoma sacrifice (exactly as in later times). Certain groups of ve^S 
in III.28 and 52 can be identified as groups of anuvdkyd (invitatory) verses 
to be recited over the offering of cakes at each of the three pressings of the 
soma sacrifice. X.179 has genuine anuvdkyd verses for the offering of the 
pot of curd. 1.93 has sets of anuvdkyd and ydjyd (offering) verses to be recited 
over the offering of the goat to Agni and Soma, a vital feature of the 
agnistoma. According to Hillebrandt' even the paridhdniyds (the con¬ 
cluding verses of the litanies) may be traced in the Rg-Veda. 

The hymn (X.85) which celebrates the marriage of Surya, the Sun- 
maiden, with Soma, is a prototype of human marriage, and the wedding 
stanzas of this hymn are employed at the marriage ceremony. The ritual 
of the dead seems to be the genuine original context of the hymns X.14-18. 
X.183 is a dialogue-hy'inn to be used liturgically to ensure the fruitfulness 
of matrimony. X.145 (described as an Upanisad by the Sarvdnukramant) 
and X.159 are spells aiming at the discomfiture of co-wives. Hymn X.162 
is evidently directed against evil spirits, which threaten expectant mothers ; 
while V.78. 5-9 looks like a liturgy of child-birth, to be employed for the 
prevention of miscarriage. 

X.166 is a hymn with ‘the destruction of rivals’ as its subject or deity. 
X.165 is an expiatory hymn to be recited when a pigeon or dove {kapota) 
dashes against the house or flies into it. The appendix-like portion 
(1.50.11-13) of the hymn to Surya stamps the whole hymn as a ‘healing charm’, 
a spell against jaundice and heart-disease. X.161 and 163 are quite plainly 
spells for the cure of consumption (yaksman or rdja-yaksman). 

VII.54 is a hymn to Vastospati (the Lord of the Homestead), suggestive of 
the ritual context of appeasing the vdsfu. Hymn IV.57, addressed to the 
‘Lord of the Field’, to the plough, to the ploughed furrows, to the oxen with 
their traces, and to the goad, is designed for employment at rites signalizing 
agricultural operations. Hymns VI.28 and X.169 refer to the tending of 
cattle, their going out to graze in the pasture-lands, their return to the 
cow-pen in the evening, their overflowing with milk, etc. 

* Gdttingische Gelchrte Anzeigen (1889), p. 421. 
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THE ATHARVA-VEDA SAKiHITA 

The Atharva-Veda Sariihita too cannot be called liturgical in its aim. 
Although its songs and spells have served ritual and magic ends nearly all 
along, they were collected for their own sake from different points of view, 
such as a consideration of their authors, their contents, and their external 
form, etc. The Atharva-Veda is the chief source of our knowledge of 
popular magic, although magic elements were never absent from the sacrifices 
in the other Vedas. 

The oldest designation of this Veda is ‘Atharvdhgirasah’, derived 
apparently from names of two rsis or ‘fire-priests’. 'Atharvan' denotes ‘holy 
magic’ in the form of spells for healing diseases and for blessing, and 
*Ahgiras' is associated with ‘hostile or black magic’ for cursing enemies and 
exorcising demoniacal beings, especially pisdeas and rdksasas, sup{!k>sed to be 
responsible for the various ills of mankind. To the first category belong: 
hymns to ensure long life ; benedictions to secure safety and prosperity of 
cattle and sheep, and success in agricultural operations, commerce, and 
dice-play ; love- and marriage-spells ; magic songs for victory in battle etc.; 
and, finally, incantations in which the mystical meaning of daksiim is 
expounded. 

Expiatory formulas (j)rdyaicitta) for expurgating all varieties of sin and 
guilt belong to the category of the formulas for healing. ‘Sin’ is not merely 
a breach of the moral or religious code, but also of the social and legal codes, 
and, further, comprises all errors (conscious or unconscious) of commission 
and omission in the performance of sacrifices and ceremonies. The Mrgdra 
hymns (IV.2.^-29), praying for deliverance from ariihas (‘affliction or distress’ 
including the idea of ‘guilt or sin’), rank also as prdyascitta hymns. As every¬ 
thing evil and every misfortune is attributed to the agency of evil spirits, 
‘reconciliation spells’ or tliose for the restoration of harmony in the family 
(111.30), for the appeasement of a wrathful master, for influence in the 
assembly or a court of law, bear the character of expiatory as well as bene¬ 
dictory formulas. 

I’o the Ahgiras category belong various incantations, exorcisms, and 
curses dealing with love-intrigues and conjugal dissentions ; magic songs 
with the aim of winning the love of a person against his or her will (111.25 ; 
VI. 130) and the songs (VI.138; VII.35, 90) aiming at inducing sterility in 
men and women. To this class belongs also the exorcism (XVI) against the 
‘nightmare demon’ who is commanded to haunt the enemies I Agni, the 
demon-destroyer, is often invoked for aid in these contexts. The second half 
of a beautiful hymn to Varuna (IV. 16) becomes the prologue to an exorcism 
against the liar and the cursing rogue, and evil magic is sought to be averted 
and turned back on the author himself (V.14; VI. 37). 
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In the latter part of the Atharva-Veda Sarhhitd are found songs and 
spells for sacrificial purposes, which apparently seek to bring it in a line 
with the other three Vedas and to secure for it an official place in the sacred 
literature as such. Thus we have marriage-hymns (XIV), corresponding to 
the marriage-hymn of the Rg-Veda (X.85); two Aprt hymns, modelled on 
those of the Rg-Veda ; hymns and verses connected with the ritual of the 
dead, on the lines of the funeral-hymns of the Rg-Veda (X); hymns dealing 
with the soma sacrifice, addressed to Indra (XX), nearly all borrowed from 
the Rg-Veda ; and prose-forrnulae (XVI), celebrating the Waters and dealing 
with the purification-ritual, coi responding to those of the Yajur-Veda. The 
strange Kuntdpa hymns (XX. 127-36), which serve as liturgies in the 
sacrificial ritual, and are partly reminiscent of the ddna-stutis (eulogies on 
charity) of the Rg-Veda, are original productions of the Atharva-Veda. 

The mystery-mongering and apparent philosophizing of a few hymns of 
the Atharva-Veda with theosophic and cosmogonic contents often serves 
practical ritual aims. The glorification of the great mystery of the cow 
(X.IO) is but a veiled boost for one who gives a cow as daksind ; in XI.5, the 
Vedic student is praised; and in XV the glorification of the Absolute (in 
its divine and earthly aspects as Rudra and Vratya respectively) is meant to 
commend the conversion of the Vratyas to Brahmanism through prescribed 
sacrificial ceremonies. 

THE SAMA-VEDA AND THE YAJUR VEDA SAmHITAS 

These may well be called ‘liturgical or ritual Saihhitas’ because the 
songs, the mantras, and the metrical and prose formulae are arranged here 
in the order of their employment at the sacrifice and because each of them 
is assigned to a special category of priests, the Sdma-Veda being the song- 
book of the udgdtr and the Yajur-Veda the prayer-book of the adhvaryu. 
The institution of the sacrifice had left behind, even in the Rg-Veda, the 
early simple stage when there was one fire—that of the domestic hearth—, 
when the householder himself acted as the hotr or the sacrificial priest, 
having the option of co-opting as assistant, the brahman, if necessary, and 
when the offerings were chiefly made into the fire. The elaboration of 
the sacrifice was by this time in that full-blown stage when, in addition to the 
domestic sacrifices or pdka-yajhas and sacramental ceremonies performed by 
every householder—^rich or poor—, the grand iSrauta sacrifices, periodical 
and regular as well as occasional and special, such as the rdjasuya and the 
aivamedha, with their three fires, more than one altar, and their multitude 
of priests, classified into four principal categories, were celebrated by the 
wealthy, the nobles, and especially the kings. Melted butter, milk, grains, 
meal-pap, and cakes as well as the flesh of the goat, the sheep, the bull, and 
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the cow were the common offerings in the havir-yajna category o£ sacrifices 
which includes the animal sacrifice, performed as an independent sacrifice. 
The animal sacrifice, however, usually formed |jart of the soma sacrifices, 
when, above all, the libations of the .voma-juice constituted the principal 
offerings. The Soma cult, which was fairly well developed even in the 
Rg-Vcdic age, centred chiefly round Indra, the warrior-gotl. The rich 
yajamana now did very little himself, his chief duty being the liberal payment 
of daksind to the officiating priests. 

The duties of the four classes of priests and, pari passu, the respective 
r61es assigned de novo to the four Samhitas in the sacrifice are now clearly 
demarcated: The hotr (the invoking priest) recites appropriate verses from 
the Rg-Veda to invite and glorify the gods, i.e. the anuvdkyds and the 
ydjyds. He has also to compile out of the Rg-Veda Samhitd, the sas- 
tras (songs of praises) and recite them at the soma sacrifices. Before a iastra 
could be recited, however, the chants (stotras) consisting of Rg-Vcdic 
stanzas (rcas) with certain melodies (sdtnans) had to be sung by the udgdtr 
to accompany the preparation and proffering of the soma. 

For the use of the udgdtr, who has to be well versed in the various 
permutations and combinations of the sdmans, is earmarked the Sdma-Veda 
Sariihitd, which is a compilation of texts all drawn from the Rg-Veda, but 
set to music (sdman). As these had to be chanted at the soma sacrifices, 
they are chiefly addressed to Indra (the jowa-drinkcr), to Soma, and in a 
minor way to Agni. 

The Sarhhitas of the Yajur-Veda contain liturgical stanzas and formulas 
and are preserved in two main idkhds (branches) called Krsna (Black) and 
^ukla (White). Four closely interrelated recensions of the Black Yajur- 
Veda (the Kdthaka, Kapisthala-katha, Maitrdyani, and Tailtiriya Samhitas) 
have come down to us. "I’he characteristic feature of the' Black Yajur-Veda is 
that, along with the mantras to be muttered by the adhvaryus, it contains 
prescriptions for the sacrificial ritual, in which these mantras arc rubricated 
as well as theological discu.ssions or brdhmanas, which form the subject 
matter of the later Brahmana works. The White Yajur-Veda, in its two 
almost identical recensions—the Madhyandina and Kdnva —contains only the 
mantras, the brahmana portion being collected separately in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. Although the order of the mantras in the various Samhitas of 
these two sdkhds differs, the ritual ceremonies in which they are rubricated 
are the same. An enumeration of the various topics that form the contents 
of the Sariihiiii of the White Yajur-Veda, the Vdjasaneyi, containing 40 
adhydyas ((hapters) in both recensions, will be useful as presenting an out¬ 
line of the entire 5raiita ritual. 

Adhyayas I to 11.28: Daria-purnamdsa (new and full moon sacrifices). 
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II. 29-34: Pin da-pi try ajna {sacrifice to the mmies). 111,1-8: Agnyddhdna snd 
punarddheya (establishment and re-establishment of the fires). III.9-10: 
Agnihotra (fire-sacrifice) offered morning and evening. III.l 1-43: Agnyupas- 
thdna (homage to the fires, usually performed at the evening fire-service only). 

III. 44-63: Cdturmdiydni (four-month or seasonal sacrifices to .be offered once 
every four months, at the beginning of each of the three seasons: spring, 
rains, and autumn). IV.l to VIII.23: Soma sacrifice in general, which, 
including the animal sacrifice as a part of it, has many varieties, the 
agnistoma being the most typical of them. Different varieties of agnistomas 
are described in this section. IX. 1-34: Vdjapeya (draught of strength). 
lX.35-40 and X: Rdjasuya (saciificial ceremony of the king’s consecration 
and inauguration). XI to XVIII: Agnicayana (piling or the construction 
of the fire-altar). It lasted for more than one year, the altar being laid 
in five layers, with 10,800 bricks and shaped like a bird with outspread 
wings. XIX-XXI: Sautrdmani (primarily designed, in all probability, as 
an expiation, foi over-indulgence in the drinking of the ionia). It prescribes 
the use of surd instead of the soma, as an offering, along with a bull, a sheep, 
and a goat, dedicated to Indra, Sarasvati, and the Asvins respectively, 
XXII-XXV: Asvamedha (horse-sacrifice). The steed is identified with 
Dadhikravan, who represents the sun. I'he twenty-third chapter (corre¬ 
sponding to Taittiriya Sarhhitd, VI1.8) introduces riddle-games, intended not 
merely for the amusement of the priests, but also for the entertainment of 
the gods. These are not merely theological or brahmodya (pertaining to 
brahman or sacred knowledge) liddles, but popular ones, a few of which look 
like juvenile riddles. 

Adhyayas XXVI to XL are later additions, XXVI to XXXV being 
designated by tradition as khildni (supplements or appendices). XXVI- 
XXIX: They give only such .sacrificial fonuulae as are supplementary to 
those given in the earlier chapters. XXX to XXXI; Purusamedha (human- 
sacrifice). Chapter XXX gives a list of nearly 184 victims to be offered to 
the most diverse divinities, concrete and abstract! Purusamedha was, prob¬ 
ably, only a symbolical or theoretical rite, improvised just as a part of the 
sacrificial mysticism, but ncvei actually performed. The rite of an actual 
slaying is not described in the Brahmanas at all. 'I’he offering as such is 
mentioned in late Sutra works, which probably invented it to make good 
what was felt by them to be an anomaly, namely, the omission of man from 
the list of sacrificial victims. Chapter XXXI which gives, under the title 
'upanisad' (secret doctrine), a version of the Puiusa-sukta {R.V., X.90) to be 
recited at the purusamedha, confirms this view. XXXII to XXX1II.54: 
Here arc mantras employed at the sarvamedha (the all-sacrifice), so called 
because at its conclusion the sacrificer gives away all his possessions as 
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daksind and retires to the forest as a hermit. XXXII is an Upanisad in form 
and contents. XXXIII.55 to XXXIV: Although the first six verses of 
XXXIV are also counted as Upanisadic, this section is assigned by Mahl- 
dhara to the brahma-yajna. XXXV: Gives verses for the pitrmedha (sacri¬ 
fice to the manes). XXXVI to XXXIX: Are devoted to the pravargya 
(‘hot-milk’ sacrifice), a ceremony for the lustration of the sacrificer, because 
it provides him with a heavenly body, which alone entitles him to a place 
among the gods. A mahainra pot is heated, milk is poured into it and 
boiled and then offered to the Aivins. From a mystical point of view, the 
pot represents the sun and the milk the divine stream of life and light 
which pours itself on co the sacrificer. At the close, the sacrificial utensils are 
so arranged as to resemble a human figure, the milk-pot standing for the 
head, the sacred grass for the hair, etc. The last chapter (XL) is an 
Upani^d, the Jia, which, finding probably that the way of knowledge was 
gaining ground, promulgates the compromise solution of ‘desireless discharge 
of duty’ between excessive ritualism on the one hand and total abstinence 
from action on the other. 


THE BRAHMANAS 

*Brdhmana' may literally mean a text (i) embodying brdhman (neut.) 
(sacred speech, knowledge, or prayer); or (ii) emanating from a brahman 
(masc.) (priest); or (iii) connected with a Brahmana (a member of the 
priestly order). In a general way therefore the Brahmanas mean the collec¬ 
tanea of all the comments and discussions of experts on the sacred subject 
of sacrifice which is the focal point to which all their expositions and digres¬ 
sions in the shape of cosmogonic myths, ancient legends, and narratives 
converge. The Brahmanas treat of the ritual from the point of view of the 
priestly class specializing in the Veda to which they belong. Thus the 
Brahmanas of the Rg-Veda specify the duties of the hotr priest and select 
such mantras from the Rg-Veda Samhitd as are suited to the particular rite 
under description as its sastra, without regard to their original sequence. 
But the Brahmanas of the Sdma- and Yajur-Vedas, specifying as they do 
the duties of the udgdlr and the adhvaryu, respectively, have not to modify 
the original order of the mantras they cite from their respective Sariihitas, 
as these arc already adapted to the order of the ritual. The Brahmanas of 
the Sdma-Veda, the Veda of music, have naturally very little to do with 
the interpretation of the mantras cited from their Veda in the ritual, 
musical adaptation and notation being their chief concern. The Brah¬ 
manas of the Black Yajur-Veda (e.g. the Taittiriya Brahmana) are so simi¬ 
lar in contents to their Sariihitas, with their mixture of Mantra and Brah¬ 
mana matter, that they look almost like supplements to them, The ^dtd- 
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patha Brahmana of the White Yajur-Veda being devoid of Mantra matter 
is a true representative of Brahmana literature, being a running, dogmatic, 
and discursive commentary on its Sariihita, verse by verse, in the original 
order. 

The contents of the Brahmanas are technically classified into two chief 
categories: vidhi (rule, injunction, or precept) and arthavdda (exposition 
of meaning). The rules (vidhi) for the performance of the ritual acts are 
supplemented by an exposition (arthavdda) of the aim and propriety of the 
ritual acts and of the liturgical context and meaning of the rubricated 
mantroi. In this arthavdda, everything connected with the sacrifice—the 
prayers, formulas, chants, and melodies, their words and metres, and every 
sacrificial act and material—is invested with an equal importance and dis¬ 
cussed from different points of view often on the basis of some itihdsa 
(history), dkhydna (story), or purdna (creation-legend). 

THE BRAHMANAS OF THE ^LG-VEDA AND SAMA-VEDA 

As to the ritual contents of the Brahmanas, the ^dhkhdyana or Kaust- 
taki Brahmana treats, in its 30 chapters, of the entire sacrificial ritual in a 
systematic manner while the Aitareya Brdhmana, in its 40 chapters, is 
occupied principally with the soma sacrifices. 

The Tdndya Mahd-brdhmana or Pahcavirhsa (‘twenty-five’ books) 
Brahmana is a storehouse of legends, and adequately represents the ritual 
of the udgdtr. All varieties of the soma sacrifice, the ekaha, ahina, and 
sattra arc described in it. (1) The ekdha has only one sutyd day on which 
the 5omfl-juicc is extracted and the libations made. This type of soma 
sacrifices, in which the principal ceremony is completed in a single day, 
is designated ekdha, leaving out of consideration the four preparatory days 
which are required for every soma sacrifice. (2) The ahina has from two to 
twelve sutyd days. (3) The sattra type lasts for more than twelve days, and 
sometimes for a whole year and even longer. There arc seven fundamental 
forms (samsthds) of the sutyd festival of the soma sacrifice, occasioned by 
the varying number of sastras and stotras recited and sung. They are: 
agnisfoma, atyagnisioma, ukthya, sodaiin, vdjapeya, atirdtra, and aptorydma. 
They bear the generic title ‘jyotistoma*. In the description of all these 
types of soma sacrifice, this Brahmana records the chants of the Sdma-Veda 
Samhitd with all the modifications and variations of order etc, suitable to 
each type. It further gives detailed directions for the sacrifices on the 
SarasvatT and the Dnadvatl and for the vrdtya-siomas, which admitted to 
the full membership of the Brahmanical society such Vratyas as lived 
outside it, because they either had lost their position as ‘twice-born’ or never 
attained to it. 

I—31 
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The Sadvimia (‘Twenty-sixth’) Brdhmana, as its name implies, is a 
supplement to the Paiicaviviia Brdhmana, and deals with rites of expiation 
and imprecation. Its last chapter ranks as a separate Brahmana, the 
‘Adbhuta', dealing with miracles and omens. The Cftdndogya or Mantra 
Brdhmana, gives mantras for the domestic rituals, sue h as birth and marriage 
rites, in its first two cha})tcrs, the last eight constituting the famous Chan- 
dogya Upanisad. Among the remaining four Brahmanas of the Sdma-Veda, 
only the Sdmavidhdna Brdhmana deals with rituals, especially employment 
of chants to gain all kinds of ends. 

THE BRAHMAiyAS OF THE YAJUR-VEDA AND ATHARVA VEDA 

The Taittirlya Brdhmana is but a continuation of the Taitlirlya Sam- 
hitd, and treats of the sacrifice to the naksatras, the horsc-saerificc, the sautrd- 
mant, and the purusamedha. 

The Satapatha Brdhmana (of a 'hundred paths’ or chapters) is an 
extensive Brahmana, available in both the Mddhyandina and Kdnva recen¬ 
sions. The first nine kdtidas (in the former recension) constitute a close 
and continuous commentary, quoting, explaining, and liturgically employ¬ 
ing the mantras of the first 18 chapters of the Vdfasaneyi Sariihitd. The 
next four kdndas deal with the agni-rahasya (mystery of the fire-altar), 
upanayana (initiation), svddhydya (V^edic study), prdyascittas (expiations), 
Sariihita formulas of the sautrdmani rite, asvamedha, purusamedha, sarva- 
mcd/m,.and the sacrifice to the manes and death-ceremonies, including the 
raising of a burial-mound to the dead. The first three chapters of the last 
(the 14th) kdnda comment on the pravargya ceremony in the Samhita, 
while the last six chapters constitute the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad. 

I'hc Gopatha Brdhmana is attached to the Athan>a-Veda, having no 
special relation to it. It is a medley of extracts from the Aitareya and Kausi- 
taki Brahmanas and, to a certain extent, from the Maitrdyani and Taittiriya 
Sarhhitds, with a few passages from the Satapatha and Pancavimsa thrown in. 

THE ARANYAKAS AND THE UPANLSADS 

•The excessive ritualism and sacerdotal theologizing of the Brahmanas 
evoked an inevitable natural reaction, the faint rumblings of which can be 
detected as early as the Rg-Veda, when sceptics questioned the merit of 
sacrificing and even doubted the existence of Indra and the plurality of the 
gods. But the Brahmanical genius for compromise accommodated these 
free-thinkers by promulgating the system of the four dsramas^ (stages or 

* During the Rrst two stages of brahmacarya and garhasthya, the Saihhitls and the 
BrShmatias are cultivated ; and during the last two stages of vanaprasthya and sannyasa, the 
Aranyakas and the Upani$ads are resorted to. 
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orders of a planned religious life), whereby ritualistic activity is progres¬ 
sively eliminated during the last two stages. 

The Aranyakas (forest-texts), the appendix-like portions of the Brah- 
manas, which deal with the mysticism and symbolism of the sacrifice and 
priestly philosophy in general and prescribe meditations (updsanas) rather 
than sacrificial ritual, are ideal text-books for the forest-hermit. Purely 
ritualistic passages therefore are to be found in them only casually. 

The Upanisads which principally favour the esoteric way of knowl¬ 
edge or pure philosophy, puisued in an atmosphere of secrecy and seclu¬ 
sion, in virtual opposition to the exoteric way of works or ritual are 
eminently suitable as text-books for the fourth dsrama, that of the ascetics 
and monks, and will have to be passed over in this review of Vedic ritual. 

THE SOTRAS 

The entire literature reviewed so far came to be looked upon as Sruti 
or ‘divine revelation’, and for its preservation and utilization, it was felt 
necessary to formulate a systematic curriculum, consisting of the six 
Vedangas, viz. siksa (pronunciation) and chandas (metre), for the reading 
and recitation of it; nirukta (etymology) and vyakarana (grammar), for the 
understanding thereof; ajid jyotisa (astronomy) and kalpa (ritual), for the 
employment of it at the sacrifices. Special manuals on these subjects were 
composed as text-books for the priests and specialists in a most extraordinary 
prose style ideally adapted for memorization—the sulra style. The Sutra 
works on kalpa, with which alone we arc concerned here, were necessitated 
by the pleonastic, diffuse, and digressive treatment of sacrificial topics in 
the Brahmanas, and fall into two or three mutually complementary classes: 
(1) The Srauta-Sutras are so called bemuse they are based on the 5ruti or 
deal with sacrifices described in it. (2) The Smarta-Sutras derive their 
authority from Smrti (‘memory’ or ‘immemorial tradition'), and are divided 
into two categories: (a) The Grhya-Sutras. dealing with household cere¬ 
monies performed with tlie domestic fire by the married householder himself, 
in the company of his wife, in the interests of his family. They treat of the 
five daily sacrifit es [panca-mahdyajna), and of sacrifices connected with certain 
rv.''urring days, months, or seasons of the year (like the new and full moon 
sacrifices), and describe domestic sacraments {saiivkaras) that solemnize all 
the important stages of life beginning with conception and ending with 
death, (b) 'fhe Dhaima-Siitras (also called ‘Samayacarika’ Sutias), deal with 
‘dharma’ in the sense of ‘duty or law' as well as 'custom or conduct’, and 
emphasize the religious, rather than the secular, aspect of customary law. 
(3) The .<§iilva-Sutias {siilva: ‘mcasining string') contain rules for the erec¬ 
tion and measurement' of the sacrificial place and the fire-altars. 
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II 

I. THE SRAUTA CEREMONIES OF THE VEDIC RITUAL 

The Vedic sacrifice is part of an exchange, a nourishing gift profferd 
to the god by the worshipper with a motive followed by a reward, a per¬ 
fectly voluntary act of the gladdened deity. The attitude of the worshipper 
is not one of extreme humility or of deep emotion, but one of confident 
friendship, though full of reverence towards the maker of the universe. 

As a rule, ritual accompanies prayer, with a few exceptions, such as 
the recitation of the prayers to Agni, Usas, and the Aiivins in the morning 
litany of the soma sacrifice and the muttering of the daily sandhyd or 
twilight devotions, morning and evening. 

Agni, called the mouth of the gods, because he receives the sacrificial 
offerings, not only for himself but also for transmission to the gods is the 
centre of the Vedic ritual. Earth, air, and water were also used as instru¬ 
ments of transmission in certain cases, when offerings intended for water- 
divinities were thrown into water, those intended for the Dead were 
deposited in small pits, and oblations to Rudra and the demons were 
scattered in the air, suspended on trees, interred underground, thrown on 
anthills, or disposed of in some secret manner. A dual practice is hinted 
at when we find that the oblations, before being consigned to the fire to be 
conducted to the gods in heaven, are placed for some time on a litter of 
sacred grass (barhis) which is spread on the vedi (an oblong shallow excava¬ 
tion somewhat narrowed in the middle). The Rg-Veda speaks in the same 
breath of the sacrifice conveyed by Agni to the gods in heaven and of the 
gods borne by Agni to the sacrifice on earth (VII. 11,5). 

The warming of the dishes and the preparation of the offerings for the 
sacrifice take place in the gdrhapatya fire; the dhavaniya, installed in the 
east, receives the offerings intended for the gods, and the daksina fire, that 
for the pitrs and demons, being established in the south, the quarter asso¬ 
ciated with these beings. 

The fire was either produced by the friction of the two aranls (a lower 
slab of soft wood and an upper drill of hard wood) or borrowed from the 
house of a wealthy owner of cows or a reputed sacrificer. A rejuvenation 
of the old dhavaniya fire, by adding to it a new fire, took place at the soma 
sacrifices and at the four-monthly seasonal sacrifices. 

Into the fire were offered oblations (solid or liquid) consisting of the 
products of the cow, believed to have a sacred and mystical quality, namely, 
milk in all its forms and butter in various degrees of temperature. Barley 
and rice, cooked or baked, were made into cakes that were offered on pot- 
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sherds or tablets, the number of which depended on the character of the god 
in question. Libations of water mixed with sesame were peculiar to the 
haddha ofiFerings to the pitrs. In the animal sacrifice, the flesh of cattle, 
sheep, and (especially) the he-goat—the victims—was the c»mmon offer¬ 
ing. Roughly speaking, two or three principles seem to have determined 
the choice of the material of the^ sacrifice; (i) The worshipper offered his 

own favourite food (including flesh) and drink to the deity, (ii) That which 
corresponded to the individuality of the god was offered to him, e.g. the 
milk of a black cow with a white calf was offered to the twin goddesses of 
night and morn. The correspondence extended to the sex, colour, and 
other qualities of the deity and the victim, a white goat offered to Sflrya 
being another example, (iii) The particular wishes, for the fulfilment 
of which the sacrifice was undertaken, determined the character and the 
material of the sacrifice. For example, in the syena (a soma) sacrifice, if 
the life of an enemy is aimed at, the priests wear a red frontlet and the 
sacrificial butter is made from the milk of a sick cow. Further, in all soma 
sacrifices was offered the jomo-juice, a drink more invigorating than 
inebriating. In a few cases, honey and sura (wine) were offered. The sacri¬ 
fice of non-edible and non-poiable objects (like iron-nails) was a feature of 
magic rites (to secure, say, deadly weapons) on the principle, that the means 
should be analogous in character to the end in view. 

The Vcdic period is marked by the absence of any public temple or 
house of god and of any public (ult of worship as such. The nearest 
approach is the mention in two Srauta-Sutras of the fire of the sabha (council- 
house) and avasalha (house of reception for the councillors), and in the 
Atharva-Veda, of the sabhya (fire of the sabha). This suggests that the fire 
was lighted in the sabha for the cult of the clan or community on the solemn 
occasion of a meeting of the people in council; but this is merely an occa¬ 
sional use and in the Rg-Veda its only faint trace is in the epithet viipati 
(lord of the clan) of Agni. Idols, though probably known, are not recog¬ 
nized in the Vedic cult, except in the late.st stratum of Vedic literature 
such as the Adbhuta Rrdhmana and the Pdraskara Grkya-Sutra, and there, 
too, in the domestic sphere and no public worship was associated with it. 
Vedic worship being thus essentially private, there were no public priests, 
all sacrifices being performed on behalf of an individual sacrificer. 

THE PRIESTHOOD, MANTRAS. AND EARLY RITUALS IN THE RG-VEDA 

The amplitude of technical terms connected with the sacrificial ritual 
that we find in the Rg-Veda reveals a fairly high stage of ritual 
development. II. 1.2 mentions the priests hotr, potr, ne.ftr, agnidh, 
praidstr, adhvaryu, and brahman (comparable in a general way to the 
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Avestan list of eight priests) and 11.45.1-2, udg&tf and the sama-ga {saman- 
singer). The hotr, the brahman, the adhvaryu, and the agntdh (who was 
a second adhvaryu^ as it were, because of his duties such as kindling the 
fire, keeping it burning, etc.) sufficed for the new and full moon sacrifices 
and the lesser offerings. The praiastr (elsewhere called upavakir) served 
as an assistant to the hotr at the animal sacrifice, giving him the praisas 
(directions) to recite his verse. 

The earliest stage of the ritual seems to be the one when the hotf 
‘poured' the offering and ‘called’ or invoked the gods—a double duty, that 
is suggested by the double derivation of the word 'hotr from hu, ‘to pour’, 
and hve, ‘to call’. A division of the two functions, however, seems to have 
been arrived at even in the Rg-Veda, when the manual work was taken over 
by the adhvaryu, the hotr retaining his premier position as the ‘invoker’ 
or ‘reciter of hymns’. 

The recitations of the hotr, bearing the technical appellations of uktha 
and iarhsa, were already distinguished from the songs of the saman-singers, 
which were characterized by the frequent use of the gdyatrt and pragdtha 
metres and by the formulation of trcas (triads of verses) for singing as 
strophes. The Sakvari verses found only in the Sama-Veda, as well as the 
brhad and rathantara sdmans (melodies) are definitely known, and some 
sdmans appear to have been sung upon the verses used by the hotr in the 
ritual. 

Rg-Veda I1I.53.5 shows that the ritual formula whereby the adhvaryu 
is asked to give the word-signal to the hotr for the commencement of his 
recitation and the former’s response are known. 

As regards the fourth priest, the brahman, it is possible that, already 
in the latest parts of the Rg-Veda (X.141.3), a brahman priest, entrusted 
with the general supervision of the whole ritual, was known, as he is deified 
along with Soma, the king, and other deities. When the brahman is lauded 
(IV.50.7-9) as one whom the king must place in front of him, the way is 
paved for a gradual merger of the two functions, priestly and advisory (of 
the brahman and purohita), which gave the brahman, in the later ritual, 
his all-important position as a superintending priest. 

The purohita in the Rg-Veda is known to have been employed by a 
king or a rich Ksatriya or Vai^ya. The purohita (lit. ‘placed in front’) per¬ 
formed all the domestic ritual of the king’s household. The reference to 
Agni as 'purohita' as well as 'hotr' (1.1.1 ; II.3.2; II.ll.l ; V.11.2) and the 
description of the two divine hotrs of the Apri litanies as the two purohitas 
(X.66.13; X.70.7) suggest that the hotr being the most important priest in 
the Rg-Veda, the purohita did naturally take over his duties, just as in the 
later ritual (e.g. in the Brahmans) the purohita assumes the office of the 
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brahman, the overseer of the sacrifice, an ofiice that had to be separated 
from that of the hotr, because of the growing elaboration and complication 
of the ritual. 

The priesthood, it appears, was normally hereditary in the Rg-Vedic 
period. Although the ritual cult of the different priestly families must 
have been marked originally by serious differences, these differences seem 
to have survived only in minor details, in the days of the family-manda^os 
(groups or circles) of the Rg-Veda. The ceremony of ‘choosing (and formally 
inviting) the priests’ (rtvig-varana) is known to the Rg-Veda (VIII.58.1ff.). 
The iraddhd (faith) which inspires the sacrificer to bestow a liberal largesse 
(daksind) upon the priests at the end of a rite is glorified and elevated to the 
rank of a deity (X.151). 

The ydjyd and puronuvdkyd verses, which the hotr has to repeat in the 
majority of offerings, are found in the Rg-Veda. The puronuvdkyd is a 
verse addressed to a god inviting him to be present, and the ydjyd is recited 
just when the adhvaryu is about to throw the offering into the fire. 

There is only one altar referred to in the Rg-Veda. It is erected in 
the house of the sacrificer and the fire kindled by friction is deposited in 
three separate places (corresponding to the three fires of the later ritual). 
Only the gdrhapatya file is named, but according to Hillebrandt,* the 
vaisvdnara and the nard^arhsa (or kravya-vdhana) are the fore-runners of the 
dhavantya and daksina fires, respectively. A bunch of sacred grass, gathered 
from the eastern region, is spread on the sacrificial grounds for the invited 
gods to sit on. Sacred fire-wood (samidh) is placed on the fire and oblations 
are offered into the fire to the accompaniment of the recitation of hymns, 
three times a day. Hymns III.27 and V.28 must have been liturgically 
employed from the beginning at the kindling of the fire. The oblations 
consist of milk, butter, grains, and cakes, or of the flesh of the goat, the 
bull, the cow, the sheep, or the horse. Honey was a ritual offering, but 
whether surd (wine), which is in bad odour in the Rg-Veda, was used in the 
offerings is not certain. The sruc (spwon) and the two darvls (ladles) were 
used in piouring the offerings. Grahas (cups) were u.sed for the offerings. 

The process of heating the milk in a pot (later elaborated into a cere¬ 
mony called pravargya) and even the minor ritual of offering a cake to Agni 
Svistekrt at the end of a teiemony are known. The Apr! hymns, number¬ 
ing ten, in the Rg-Veda, were undoubtedly designed from the beginning 
to provide yajyd verses for the fore-offerings of the animal sarrifice. Rg-Veda 
III.8 was meant for the anointing of the yupa (sacrificial posi )—an essential 


» \edtiche Mythologic, II. p. 98. 
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feature of the animal sacrifice. The most imposing animal sacrifice, that 
of a horse (ahamedha), was a pompous ceremony even in the Rg-Veda, where 
there are hymns to solemnize its various stages, such as the hewing of the 
sacrificial post, the decoration of it, the procession of the steed bedecked 
with golden trappings with the slain goat in front, and the cooking of the 
horse-flesh and its distribution among the priests. 

The most important sacrifice in the Rg-Veda ritual is, however, the 
soma sacrifice and the picture of it that we get from the Rg-Veda is, in 
essentials, similar to that in the later ritual, excepting for variations in 
terminology. There are three—the morning, midday, and evening—^press¬ 
ings (savanas) of the soma. The Rbhus have a special claim on the eveniflg 
pressing, while the midday pressing is special to Indra and the Maruts. 
The three metres— gdyatri, tristubh, and jagati —^are assigned to the three 
savanas. The joma-juice is normally extracted by pounding the plant with 
the pressing stones (adri). Soma is mixed with water in the koh (tub or vat), 
then poured into two camus (bowls), where it is mixed with milk, and is 
finally transferred to the kalaia (receptacle), when it is ready for use at the 
sacrifice. The sautrdmani rite in which soma is offered seems to be known 
though it is not named. 


THE SRAUTA SACRIFICES 

A convenient and very practical classification of Vedic sacrifices is the 
one into (1) periodic or regularly recurrent (nitya) ; and (2) occasional or 
sp>ecial (naimittika). 

The time for the setting up of the sacred fires (agnyddhdna) is either 
a particular season (according to the caste of the performer) or a parvan 
(new or full moon). It is a two-day ceremony. On the first day, two sheds 
are erected, one for the gdrhapatya with a round altar, a spot to the south 
of it being marked out for the daksina fire with a semi-circular altar, and 
the other shed for the dhavanlya with a square altar. The sacrificer and 
his wife keep awake for the whole night, listening to the music of lutes and 
flutes. The next morning, the fire is either produced or borrowed and 
placed on the gdrhapatya altar, fuel is added, and it is addressed in the 
name of the ancestors of the sacrificer. When it blazes up, a brand is taken 
from it and transferred to the dhavanlya fire. The daksina fire is lighted 
in the same way, before or after the dhavanlya. When the fires are found 
to bring no luck to the sacrificer, they are allowed to go out, and after a 
break of three days to one year, new fires are established feedii^ the fire 
with kuia grass instead of wood. This is the punarddhdna or the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the fires. 
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THE REGULAR SACRIFICES 

A peculiarity o£ the daily, fortnightly, and four-monthly sacrifices is 
that they are addressed to more than one god. 

The agnihotra (fire-offering) is to be performed daily, morning and 
evening. The main offering is milk, heated and mixed with water on the 
garhapatya fire, into which and the ahavanvya, it is then offered. The 
agnyupasthana (homage to the fires and the cow which supplied the milk) 
takes place in the evening only, when the performer mentions the name 
of his successor in this duty (generally his son). 

The dariapurnamdsesti (the new and full moon sacrifices) provides 
the norm of all sacrifices of the isti type. A cake for Agni and Soma at the 
full moon and one for Agni and Indra at the new moon Constitute the 
essential feature. On the first day of the new moon sacrifice, which 
requires two days for its completion, the sacrificer takes the usual 
vows of abstinences and the fires are made ready. On the second day, 
the various stages of cake-preparation, from the rice-grain stage onwards, 
are gone through ; the altar is made ready and the sacrificer’s wife is girded. 
After the laying on of kindling wood with the sdmidheni verses, follow two 
libations of butter (dghdras) and the formal choosing of the hotr by the 
adhvaryu. The fore-offerings of butter to the kindling sticks and various 
invited deities, the djya offerings to Agni and Soma, and finally the cake 
offerings to Agni and Indra (to Agni and Soma at the full moon, which is a 
one-day ceremony)—this is the sequence of the main ritual acts concluded 
by an oblation to Agni Svistakrt in which all gods are invoked. The priests 
now partake of the offering and of the idd (holy milk libation); the Fathers 
are invoked to participate and the fees are dispensed. Next come the 
anuydjas (after-offerings) to the barhh, to nardsatma, etc., followed by a 
prayer, and finally the bundle of sacred grass is thrown into the fire. 

The three ‘four-month’ sacrifices are called also ‘seasonal’, because they 
are performed at the beginning of the spring, monsoon, and autumn seasons. 
The Maruts are the most prominent deities receiving offerings in all of 
them, along with a set of other gods peculiar to each. Five libations to 
Agni, Soma, Savitr, Sarasvati, and Pusan begin each of the three sacrifices. 
For the firewood, that tree is selected which blossoms in the particular 
season and for the sacred harhis, the plants that sprout at the time. In the 
first four-month sacrifice, the vaiivadeva, the five common libations are 
followed by a cake to the Maruts, a milk-mess to the All-gods (Visvedevas), 
and a cake to Heaven and Earth. In the second, the Varuna-praghdsa sacri¬ 
fice at the beginning of the rains, two figures of dough, representing a ram 
and ewe, and covered with wool, are sacrificed to Vanina and the Maruts, 
respectively, in milk-messes to promote the increase of flocks, and ka/rlr^ 
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fruits are offered to procure rain and plenty. An expiatory sacrifice to 
Vanina, in which the wife of the sacrificer confesses to the names or number 
of her lovers (if any) and offers plates of porridge in the southern fire, is a 
very curious and interesting feature. In the third, the sdkamedha sacrifice, 
performed in autumn, the southern fire comes into prominence in connec¬ 
tion with the pitr-yajna, a sacrificial feast to the manes, which is an impor¬ 
tant feature of the sdkamedhas. Another important element is an offering 
to Rudra Tryambaka, who, thus appeased, was expected to remove himself, 
in the interests of the flocks. The festival is followed by an offering to 
iundslrau —the two deified parts of the plough—, evidently an agricultural 
rite. 

The dgrayana-isti or the sacrifice of the first fruit of the biennial 
harvest is another type of periodical sacrifices, belonging both to the Sratita 
and Grhya cults, like the darsapurnamdsa sacrifices. A cake of barley in 
spring and of rice in autumn is offered to Indra and Agni, the All-gods, 
Heaven, and Earth also receiving offerings. The first-born of the calves 
during the year constitutes the fee. 

THE OCCASIONAL OR SPECIAL SACRIFICES 

Numerous variations of the isti type, modelled on the new and full 
moon sacrifices, with appropriate changes in the materials of the offerings, 
can be performed for the fulfilment of particular wishes. 

The animal sacrifice is a fiiirly frequent one both as an independent 
sacrifice and as part of the soma sacrifice, either of which may be looked 
upon as the prakrti or norm of the other. As an independent sacrifice called 
the nirudha-paiubandha (or pcdubandha briefly), it can be performed by an 
ahitagni (one who has established the three fires) before partaking of meat 
for the first time and then once or twice a year in the northern course of 
the sun. The form of the offering is that in the new moon sacrifice, the 
animal takes the place of the milk offered to Indra. Normally, the rite 
occupies two days. The sacrificial post to which the victim is to be tied is 
erected in a hole, half within and half outside the altar. It is hallowed 
by unctions and mantras recited over it. The victim is bathed and tied 
to the post and anointed with butter ; and subsequently to the ajya offerings, 
the usual procedure of the darsapurnamdsa, down to the fore-offerings, is 
gone through. 

The paryagnikarana which follows now is an important ceremony; 
A fire-brand is carried three times round the animal by way of describii^ 
a magic circle around it, to keep off evil spirits. When the victim is on its 
way to the place of immolation, imbued with the divine essence, the 
sacrificer touches it with the vapdSrapa^t (the two spits to be used later 
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for roasting the omentum) and thus communicates it to himself. Mantras 
are now recited praying for foigiveness for the sin of the killing about to 
be perpetrated and declaring that the victim does not die but goes to the 
gods. The victim is quieted by strangulation, to avoid bloodshed, by the 
iamitf priests, while all the others present avert their faces and keep 
looking at the dhavariiya. The first and more important stage in the 
disposal of the victim is the extraction of the caul or omentum (vapa), after 
making an incision in it, and cooking and offering it to the gods. The 
blood is poured out to the rdksasas and spirits. The spits are thrown into 
the fire. The distribution of three rows as presents closes this stage. 

The second phase begins with the cutting of the carcass and prepara¬ 
tion of a rice-cake, special portions of which constitute the Ida, a mystic 
deity. Certain sections of the victim’s body are offered to the gods, others 
are eaten by the principal priests who also receive the idd. Finally come 
the eleven anuydjas including offerings to the barhis, the divine doors, etc. 
(in the order of the Aprl hymns of the Rg-Veda). The remaining butter 
and fat, the splinter, the staff and the prastara (bundle of grass) are all 
thrown into the fire, other implements being buried, lest the divine 
essence they have acquired should intrude into worldly life. 

The soma sacrifice is the most important of all sacrifices. Though 
performed by kings and wealthy people, it was attended by lay spectator 
to such an extent as to make it a public event! It was a spring festival 
(it is plausibly suggested) performed originally at the beginning of the year, 
falling on the new or full moon day. 

The agnistoma is the model and fundamental form of the soma sacrifice 
and belongs to the ekdha (one-day) type. In all soma sacrifices, the soma 
is offered strictly within the framework of the three pressings {savanas) of 
the soma (morning, midday, and evening) and to a prescribed series of 
gods; Indra is the most important of them, the midday savana belonging 
to him exclusively, in addition to his share of the morning and evening 
pressings. 

There is first of all, the formal choosing of the priests. They must be 
sixteen in number, even for the simplest agnistoma. A site for the sacrifice 
is borrowed from the king. Then takes place the consecration (diksd) of 
the sacrificer and his wife, which renders them fit for intercourse with the 
gods. Seclusion, silence, and abstinence from all food (except boiled milk) 
and sexual intercourse are some of the forms of austerities prescribed at 
this stage. There is enacted, next, the ritual farce of buying the soma in 
mock exchange for a cow of which the seller is deprived immediately! The 
soma is then borne on a cart to the sacrificial place where it is accorded a 
guest-reception. Now begin the three upasad days. On each upasad day 
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is performed twice the pravargya or ‘hot-milk’ sacrifice mentioned before. 
On the second upasad day is constructed the great altar on which the soma 
carts are placed. An animal sacrifice—the offering of a goat to Agni and 
Soma—takes place on the last upasad day. The suty& day proper is 
heralded by the performance of the morning litany (prataranuvaka) addressed 
to Agni, the Dawn, and the Aivins. The juice is extracted from shoots of 
the soma plant by pressing with stones or mortar and pestle, and is purified 
by being passed slowly through a strainer of sheep’s wool; then it is trans¬ 
ferred to jars and mixed with milk. Minute details as to the drawing of 
the soma cups for offering and the recitations of the iastras and slotras are 
given. Another animal sacrifice takes place on this day of pressing, the 
victim being dedicated to Indra and Agni. Cake offerings, libations, and 
oblations are the order of the day. The rite is practically concluded with the 
Agni-Mdruta Sastra and formally by the ceremony of the avabhrtha (carrying 
down to the water). The squeezed shoots of the soma, the sacrificial imple¬ 
ments, the antelope-skin, and the girdles used since the consecration are 
thrown into the water. 'Fhe sacrificer and his wife then go into the water, 
rub the backs of each other, and coming out of the water put on new clothes. 
Finally, offerings are made and verses addressed to Varuna and the bath 
itself. 

Of the seven soma sacrifices, entitled jyotistoma, the vdjapeya (draught 
of strength) shows some traces of a popular origin. It could be performed 
for the atuinment of victory and power not only by kings, but also by any 
well-to-do member of the three higher castes. A conventional chariot race 
was a characteristic feature of it. 

The royal consecration (rdjasuya) was a public event in the sense that 
its pomp attracted members of the public, and prayers for the welfare of 
the country and the people formed part of the mantras recited. The sacrifice 
was, however, instituted by the king as an individual, there being, indeed, 
no sacrifice performed on behalf of the nation or community. It is in form 
a soma sacrifice, preceded by the usual diksd ceremony, the upasad days, and 
other preliminary rites that last well over a year. On the day of the 
anointing (abhiseka, which is generally the first day of the Caitra month, 
exactly thirteen months after the opening of the preliminaries, the king, 
drap>ed in regal raiment, takes a bow with three arrows from the adhvaryu 
and announces his anointment with an appropriate formula. He then steps 
forth in each of the different quarters and sits on a seat made of the wo<^ 
of the udumbara tree, covered with a tiger-skin. He is anointed or 
besprinkled with a fluid compounded of butter, honey, different kinds of 
holy waters, and other ingredients, poured over him from a cup of udumbara 
wood. Soma libations and offerings foUow next, after whi^ he enacts a 
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mimic raid in his chariot on the cattle of his kinsfolk, at whom he dis¬ 
charges his arrows. He then sits on a throne covered with a tiger-skin and 
plays a mock-game of dice, with a cow as the stake, in which it is arrange 
that he wins. Then comes the concluding bath. 

It was, however, in the aivamedha, the ancient horse-sacrifice known 
even to the Rg-Veda, that the apex of regal splendour was reached. It was 
performed for the realization of the very highest imperial ambitions that a 
king could entertain, and was addressed to Prajapati and the gods in the 
siggTcgate. It ranks as an ahina soma sacrifice, having more than one sutyS 
day. The rite begins on the 8th or 9th day of the month of Phalguna, when 
the horse is bound and bathed. The horse is then consecrated near the fire, 
different types of cakes being offered in the three ensuing days. The horse 
is then set free to wander about at will, guarded by an escort of armed 
youths. During the year-long interval of its absence, various offerings and 
rites are performed, while tales of ancient kings are narrated by the hotf 
and lutes are played and chants sung from day to day. When the horse 
returns, a soma sacrifice with three sutyd days is performed. On the second 
sutyd day, the horse is sacrificed along with hundreds of victims, wild and 
tame, from the elephant to the bcc (the Rg-Veda mentions the offering of 
a goat only to Pusan). Before the carcass is cut up, the chief queen lies 
down beside the dead horse (by way of a fertility spell), while an obscene 
dialogue between the priests and the other women of the king’s harem is 
rehearsed. Before the offering of the omentum, brahmodya riddles are 
proposed and solved by the priests among themselves. The concluding bath 
takes place on the third sutyd day. 

The agni-cayana or piling of the fire-altar with the heads of five 
victims—a man and four other sacrificial animals—built into the lowest 
stratum of the altar, is so elaborate and complicated a rite that it could 
not be a frequent one. The Salapatha Brdhmana attributes the cult to a 
new teacher, ^ndilya—i.e. other than Yajnavalkya, the reputed teacher 
of the main part of the Brahmana—, and says that the sacrifice of a man 
along with the other four victims was by no means an ancient custom and 
was, further, soon replaced by other (substituted) rites. As the heads of 
the five victims were to be walled up in the lowest layer of the edifice (the 
bodies being thrown in water), the use of the head of a man already killed 
by lightning or an arrow-shot seems to have sufficed. 

Among other ahina rites, there is the sarva-medha (the sacrifice of all) 
and numerous other forms. 

All soma sacrifices with more thart twelve ‘pressing’ days are sattras. 
The peculiarity of these sattras is that all the officiating priests are jointly 
and individually sacrificers. The model is the dvadaSdha or the ahina 
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sacrifice having twelve pressing days, the rules only showing how it is to 
be built up to the sattra pattern. The most interesting sattra is the gamm- 
ayana (cows’ walk) which lasts for one year, the astronomical or calendar 
landmarks of which correspond to the stages of the sacrifice (for example, 
the vi^uvat day becomes its central day). The maximum duration of a 
sattra may be any number of years, even one thousand. 

' The sautramani, briefly described before, is classified as a havir-yajna, 
as it is not a soma sacrifice, surd being used as an offering in it, instead of 
the soma. 

Finally, there are any number of expiatory rites, simple as well as 
elaborate, for grave sins as well as negligible errors in the performance of 
the sacrifice. 

II. THE GRHYA CEREMONIES OF THE VEDIC RITUAL 

The non-personal rites: The distinction between the three fires of the 
j$rauta cult and the single Are of the householder was recognized as early as 
the Rg-Veda. Certain ceremonies, such as the morning and evening fire- 
service and the new and full moon sacrifices as well as some other cereal 
and animal sacrifices, are common to both the cults, the difference being one 
of elaboration only. On the other hand, the personal and family rites belong 
exclusively to the Grhya (domestic), and the soma sacrifice exclusively to 
the iSrauta cult. 

The occasions for the setting up of the domestic fire for its uninter¬ 
rupted maintenance were marriage, the death of the head of the family, 
or the division of the family property. The time prescribed is some 
auspicious forenoon of a bright fortnight in the uttardyana (northern 
course of the sun). I’he householder himself, as a rule, performed the 
ritual, the services of a brahman being optional, except at the Sulagava and 
dhanvantari sacrifices; the wife could deputize at the morning and evening 
fire-service, and the maintenance of the fire was the concern of all members 
of the family including a resident pupil. 

The material is the same as at the Srauta offerings, with the difference 
that the soma is never one of the offerings and that the animal victim is 
not very frequent. As a rule, at the end of a domestic rite, is performed 
a ceremony called yajha-vdstu in which a handful of kiisa grass, dipped 
in the dfya and besprinkled with water, is thrown into the fire with an 
invocation to Rudra. 

The daily morning and evening offerings, after sunrise and sunset, 
are made of barley or rice (cooked or raw) to Surya and Prajapati and to 
Agni and Prajapati, respectively. 

The five great .sacrifices (pahea-mahd-yajhas) to be performed daily 
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are: (1) The sacrifice to the gods (deva-yajna) is made out of the food 
(prepared for the morning or evening meal) over which some milk, curds, 
or butter is poured, and is oflEered silently into the fire by the householder 
with his hands. (2) The sacrifice to the beings (bhuta-yajna) consists of 
oblations (balis) placed on the ground, inside the fire-chamber or outside 
and offered to the four elements {prthvi, ap, vdyu, and akdJa), to Prajapati, 
to Kama, and to the All-gods, and, finally, in the dustbin to the dem<Ais. 
(3) The remnants of the balis, besprinkled with water, are poured out 
towards the south to the pitrs, that is the pitr-yajna. (4) The brahma-yajna 
consists of the svddhyaya or daily recitation of Vedic texts. (5) The sacrifice 
to men (manusya-yafna) is offered when a guest is fed or a beggar given 
food, before the householder takes his meal. 

The new and full moon sacrifices are offered very much in the same 
way as those of the .^rauta cult, with the difference that, instead of the 
cakes, the mess of cooked food is prepared in the sthdlipaka manner. The 
preparation of the djya, the pavitrakas (purifiers of darbha grass), and the 
upastarana (under-spreading) and the abhighdrana (over-pouring) of the 
oblation with the djya are other peculiarities of the Grhya proceedings. 

There are also other periodical Grhya sacrifices: (1) The JSrdvana 
sacrifice to the serpents takes place on the full moon day of the Sravana 
month, in the monsoon, when the use of a high couch for sleeping upon 
becomes necessary for four months. Oblations of barley flour or cooked 
food are offered to the month and full moon of Sravana, to Visnu, and to 
the rainy season. Fried grain and barley flour are then mixed with butter 
and offered to the serpents. Water is next poured out into a new water-pot, 
for the serpents to wash themselves with and a comb, unguents, flowers, 
collyrium, and a mirror are offered to them for personal decoration. A bali 
to the divine serpents concludes the ceremony. This performance is repeated 
every night silently until (2) the ceremony of pratyavarohana (re-descent) 
or the dgrahdyani festival, which takes place on the full moon of Marga4lr§a, 
when the temporary use of the high bedstead is given up. The ritual is nearly 
the same as in the Srdvana sacrifice. As the name dgrahdyani indicates, the 
full moon of MargaSrsa probably coincided with the beginning of the 
New Year and so a renovation of the house, with a new coat of paint for 
the walls and the levelling of the floor, etc. is done. 

The agricultural rites are, in a sense, seasonal or periodical. There 
are ritual ceremonies formally consecrating the various stages of agricultural 
operations: (1) The plough is set in motion for the first time under an 
appropriate naksatra (Rohini or Jyestha). (2) The sacrifice to Sita (the 
rustic deity of the field-furrow) is offered on the field itself. These two 
rites take place just before the Srdvana sacrifice to the snakes. There are, 
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further, rites at (3) the sowing of the seed; (4) the reaping of the crop; 
(5) the threshing of the com; (6) the putting of the grain into the barn; 
and (7) the partaking of the first fruits of the harvest. 

The prosperity of cattle is ensured by many rites: 

(1) The iulagava (spit-ox) sacrifice, so called because an ox is offered 
to the spit-bearing Rudra, is the most important of these. A fine ox becomes 
a *fit victim when it has cut its teeth. The offering takes place in spring or 
autumn, under an auspicious naksatra, about midnight, away from the 
village. The usual procedure of the animal sacrifice is followed with slight 
variations. Nothing belonging to the sacrifice is to bo taken to the village 
and the sacrificer does not partake of the flesh. Some Grhya-Sutras prescribe 
a form of this sacrifice in which no ox is killed, but three messes of boiled 
rice are offered to the bull (that is spared), and to a cow and calf, or to the 
fetish-images of these three, representing Sarva, Midhusi, and Jayanta 
respectively. 

(2) The baudhyavihara, in which a lump of boiled rice besprinkled 
with djya is placed in a basket of paldia leaves, which is kept hanging on a 
tree for Rudra. 

(3) The sthalipdka offering to Ksetrapati, represented by a bull, is put 
in leaves and placed on the beaten track of the cows without a fire. 

(4) The ceremony of vrsotsarga (the letting loose of a bull) on the 
Karttika full moon to ensure the good breeding of cattle. 

(5) Some minor rites consisting of the recitation of appropriate formulas 
to ensure their health and safety. 

Among the occasional ceremonies fall the following: 

(1) Guest-reception: It is an elaboration of the daily manusya-yajna. 
There is an authorized list of guests, including a teacher, an officiating 
priest, a king, a sndtaka, and a marriage-relation. A small reception-shed 
is prepared, with a couch or bed of grass placed in it as a seat. When the 
guest is seated, his feet are washed and arghya (water etc. as worship), 
acamaniya (water for sipping), and madhuparka (honey-mixture) are offered, 
and then a cow is presented to him. 'I'hc guest is then fed. 

(2) The building of the house: The selection of the site is determined 
by the quality and condition of the soil, etc. The digging of pits for the 
posts, the erection of the posts along with a water-plant to prevent fire, and 
the putting up of the beams and the roof are all stages markt*d by ritual 
acts. The positions of the doors (especially the main door) is a matter of 
great care. The house-building is concluded by the vdsluidnti or the rite 
of the appeasement of the vdstu (site or house). A mess of sacrificial food 
is cooked and offered to Vastospati, the presiding deity of the house. Only 
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two Gi'hya-SiitTas prescribe an animal sacrifice for the vSsiuISnti ceremony. 
The feeding of BrShmams and relatives concludes the ceremony. 

(3) The caitya sacrifice: A fra/t is offered to the coitya, whidi is either 
a religious shrine or a memorial erected to the memory of a teacher or some 
other distinguished person. 

The Personal or Family Sacraments: We may begin with the marriage 
sacrament. The main elements of the ceremony go back to the Indo- 
European period. The sacred domestic fire—the divine witness of the 
marriage and the constant companion of the married couple thereafter— 
practically is the only god worshipped. The main stages of the rite are: 
The wooer formally goes to the girl’s house, and after both of them have 
taken a bath and the priests of both the families have offered ajya oblations 
into the domestic fire on behalf of them separately, the bridegroom grasps 
the hand of the bride (pdni-grahana). The bridegroom then leads the bride 
three times round the fire (parinayana), and next makes her step on a stone 
(aimdrohana), symbolic of the steadfastness which the stone imparts. Among 
the many offerings (homos) a special one is that of parched grain (laja) 
made by the bride with hollowed (joined) hands into the fire. The most 
vital ceremony which is supposed, even today, to set the formal seal on 
marriage is the sapta-padi (the seven steps) which the couple take together 
in a northern or north-eastern direction. This is symbolic of their friendly 
co-operation (their marching in step) in married life. After sunset, the 
husband points out the pole-star, the Arundhatl star, and the Saptaryis 
(Ursa Major) to the bride (this is supposed to ensure the stability of conjugal 
life). At the husband’s home the couple eat together the sacrificial food 
a>oked in the nuptial fire (to acquire a community of tastes in all matters). 
The wedding over, the couple pass three nights (or a longer period) of 
abstinence from salted or pungent food, in chastity. On the fourth day, 
the ceremony of the consummation of marriage, called appropriately the 
caturthi karman (the rite of the fourth night) or the garbhadhdna (impregna¬ 
tion), takes place. 

The ceremony of puihsavana (ensuring a male offspring) takes place 
generally in the third month of pregnancy 

The simantonnayana (parting of the hair) takes place any time from 
the fourth to the eighth month of the first pregnancy only. The husband 
stands behind the wife, attaches to her neck an udumbara twig, and parts 
her hair from the front backwards, first with darbha blades, then with a 
splinter of viratara wood, etc. The use of the udumbara twig and the 
viratara wood is intended to ensure fertility to the wife and exuberance 
and heroism to the child. 

1-53 
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The j&taharman or birth-ceremony is to be performed immediately after 
birth. The brther breathes three times on the child and then draws in his 
breath. He smears the child’s tongue with a mixture of butter, honey, 
and curds taken from a golden vessel or«spoon. The navel-string is now 
cnit and the infant, after being washed, is given the breast. 

On the tenth day after birth, the ceremony of namakarana (naming) 
takes place for common use (as distinguished from the secret name known 
only to the parents, given immediately after birth). 

The ceremony of anna-praiana or the first feeding of the child with 
solid food takes place in the sixth month. 

The chuddkarana (the rite of tonsure) takes place in the third year, 
as a rule, for a Bmhmana child, and in the fifth and seventh years, for a 
Kfatriya and Vaiiiya child respectively. The tangled locks of the child are 
loosened and moistened with butter and a mixture of hot and cold water 
by the father, who symbolically plies the razor on the darbha blade that is 
put on the head, and then the barber steps in. 

The goddna ceremony, similar in nature, is performed in the sixteenth 
or eighteenth year of the boy. In addition to the hair on the head, the 
beard, the hair under the arm-pits, and the nails are also now cut. 

By far the most important sacrament in the life of a boy is the upanayana 
(‘the leading or drawing near’ of the boy to himself by the teacher), a kind 
of cultural rebirth of the boy. It takes place in his eighth, eleventh, or 
twelfth year, according to his caste. The boy is shaved, bathed, and dressed 
in a new garment, and wears the sacrificial cord over his left shoulder. 
Then, in front of the domestic fire, the preceptor winds a girdle three times 
round the boy from left to right so that it covers his navel and ties it into 
a threefold knot after the recitation of appropriate prayers. Then follows 
the initiation proper and the giving charge of the boy to the gods. The 
teacher touches, with his left hand, the left shoulder of the pupil and draws 
the boy’s right hand towards himself with the xrydhrtis reciting the Sdvitri 
verse and an appropriate formula signifying the initiation. The teacher 
then seizes the pupil’s right hand with his own right hand, exhorting him, 
in the words of a formula, to *sip water, put on fuel, do service, and avoid 
sleep by day'. He next touches with his right hand the region of the pupil’s 
heart, with a formula that proclaims the union of their hearts, and recites 
a prayer imploring Indra, the goddess Sarasvati, etc. to endow the initiate 
with intelligence and prays to the gods to take charge of the boy. The 
special uniform and equipment of this apprentice (varying according to his 
caste) consist of the skin of a deer'(goat or cow), worn as an upper garment, 
a lower garment of a particular colour, and a staff of a particular wood 
(according to his caste). The staff is to be discarded along with the girdle 
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etc. at tile end of his studentship, when a new staff is taken up. The boy is 
taught with great ceremony a femous stanza from the J^g~Veda (111.62^10), 
sacred to Savitf, in the gSyatri metre (or it may be a different stanza, sacred 
to Savitr from the Rg-Veda in the tristuhh or jagati metros, according as the 
boy is a Ksatriya or VaWya). During the period of studentship, the intel¬ 
lectual training of the boy consisted of a study of the Veda preceded by the 
recitation of the ^vitri stanza. His physical and moral training was assured 
by the observance of certain obligatory vows and duties, such as gathering 
fuel in the morning and the tending of the teacher’s fire with it, begging 
for food in the vill^e, and performing every morning and evening the 
sandhya (twilight devotion), which consisted chiefly of a repetition of the 
Sdviirl stanza, preceded by the vydhrtis, and certain auspicious Vedic hyihns. 
He strictly observed chastity and abstained from certain foods. 

The return of the student to his parental home from the teachei s 
house, after the successful completion of his period of studentship, was 
signalized or formalized by the rite of samdvartana (lit. ‘return’) which took 
place just before his actual re-entry into his parental abode. Its main 
feature was a ceremonial bath before his introduction into the wordly life, 
which he, now called a sndtaka (one who has taken the bath), could begin, 
by marrying and founding a household. The bath is preceded by a shave 
and followed by a lot of anointing and salving as well as decoration with 
a garland and a few ornaments, such as a pellet of badara wood tied to his 
left hand, a pellet of gold worn round the neck, and two ear-rings. He 
takes up a new staff of a different wood also, and proceeds to the place 
where a formal reception awaits him with an arghya. 

111. FUNERAL RITES AND ANCESTRAL OFIERINGS IN THE VEDIC RITUAL 

The variations of ritual procedure in the ^rauta -and Grhya cults, in 
the sphere of the sacrifices to the gods, are due naturally to the use of three 
fires in the former and one fire in the latter. But in the sphere of the 
offerings to the dead and the manes, only one of the three fires—the 
daksina —is in use even in the Srauta cult, like the single domestic fire 
of the Grhya cult, the other two fires being paid only formal and nominal 
homage. 

Two conceptions of the Fathers must be clearly distinguished: the one 
comprising the distant, half-forgotten, and almost mythical ancestors, the 
pitfs (or manes); and the other pertaining to the Fathers who have but 
lately departed, the pretas. The iraddha ceremonies of the. Grhya cult 
embody both these concepts. The first finds expression in the daily 
pitr-yajna, the monthly iraddha, and the asfakd and anvastakya rites, in all 
of which the pitrs are honoured and receive oblations like the gods. The 
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Second concept is embodied in the funeral ritual following immediately 
after death and in the ekoddisfa and sapin^lkaram iraddhas. 

As the continuance of the homage to the dead from one generation to 
another in a family depends on the continuance of the family line, the 
production of offspring is regarded as one of the principal duties of a 
householder. 

The ritual texts recognize only cremation, which therefore must be 
adjudged the normal mode of disposing of the dead in the Vedic period. 
The only burial rites, which the texts describe, pertain to the bones of 
the cremated dead, which are interred with ceremony, and the, burial of 
children under two years of age. 

THE RITUAL OF THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

The hair and nails of the dead person are cut off, and the dead body 
is washed, anointed, garlanded, and clothed in a new garment. It is then 
borne by men or taken in a cart drawn by cows to the imcUdna (crematorium) 
and plac^ on the funeral pyre (in the midst of three hres produced from 
the three sacred fires, if the deceased, as an ahitagni, had maintained them). 
The wife of the deceased is then made to lie down on the pyre by the side 
of the dead body (and if the deceased was a Ksatriya, his bow is placed in 
his hand). Her brother-in-law or some other representative of the husband 
then makes her rise from the pyre with the Rg-Vedic stanza X.18.8 (and the 
bow is* either taken off, with the next stanza, or, according to the Grhya- 
Sutras, is bent, broken, and thrown on to the pyre). That the ritual does 
not contemplate the burning of the widow is certain; her lying on the 
pyre and her subsequent recall to life are only symbolical of her immolation. 
If the deceased was an ahitagni, such of his sacrificial utensils as are made 
of stone, copper, or earthenware are taken by the son, the rest being burnt 
with the corpse in the i&lagni. A goat (mentioned as a share of the 
funeral fire even in the Rg-Veda) and a cow are sacrificed, and the flesh, 
the omentum, and other parts of the cow are placed on the various parts 
of the dead body and burned with it. According to the Grhya ritual, it is 
when the dead body is being burned that the dead is addressed with the 
]^-Vedic verses X. 14.7,8,10,11 ; 16.1-6; 17.5-6; 18.10-13, etc., exhprting 
him ‘to go forth by those ancient paths whereon the Fathers of old have 
gone, to meet the two kings, Yama and Varum, and gather himself to the 
Fathers, to leave all blemish behind, to run past the four-eyed brindled 
dogs—the two sons of SaramI’, etc. If the deceased was not an ahitagni, 
the body is burned silently. 

After the burning, the mourners (chiefly sapindas up to the seventh 
degree) return, never once looking back, bathe, and offer libations of water. 
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On the threshold o£ the house, they sip water and touch purifying and 
auspicious things, like water, fire, cow-dung, etc., and then enter it. 

The place of the burning is cooled by sprinkling over it a mixture of 
milk and water and reciting the ]^g-Vedic verses (X.16,15 fif.). On the third 
day, but usually on the tenth day, the gathering of the bones takes place. 
The um containing the bones is deposited in a pit, the deceased being 
addressed with the verse: ‘Approach, Mother Earth' etc. (K.7., X.18.10). 

Some of the Rg-Vedic mantras cited in the ritual above speak of the 
funeral fire as conducting the preta (the ‘departed’ one) directly to the 
manes (pitrs), but the later (Sutra) ritual lays down that only the ceremony 
of sapindlkarana (a iraddha) can secure the admission of a preta to the order 
of the manes. This ceremony takes place on the twelfth day after death, 
if the son of the deceased (an dhitdgni) wants to maintain the Srauta fires, 
but otherwise, and generally, at the end of one year from death. Four 
water-pots are filled with sesame, scents, and water (one for the preta and 
three for the father, grandfather, and great-grandfather of the preta) and 
four pindas (lumps) are prepared. The performer pours the contents of the 
pot of the preta into the pots of the three Fathers with mantras. The first 
lump (that for the preta) is then distributed on or over the other three lumps 
with the mantras (R.V., X.191.3-4)r. Hereafter the preta is ranked as the 
first among the Fathers, who number only three, the great-grandhither of 
the preta being automatically dropped (as he is now promoted to the class 
of the half-mythical manes). Thi§ is because of the rule in the Sruti: 
‘There can be no fourth pinda* 

But until this sapindikarana takes place (i.e. normally, for a whole 
year after death), a special irdddha called the ekoddi§ta (addressed or offered 
to one only) is performed on every new moon day. 

Only the Satapatha Brdhmana and the allied Kdtyayana &rauta-Sutra 
mention the ceremony of the erection of a memorial to the dead, a long 
time after death. The buried bones are exhumed at night and re-buried 
next morning in a secluded spot away from the village and a mound erected 
over them. The mourners return, after placing a barrier between the living 
and the dead (in the memorial mound). The Rg-Veda (X. 18.8-4) refers 
to a stone as such a barrier. 

THE ANCESTRAL OFFERINGS 

The subsequent offerings begin after the admission of the preta 
to the order of the pitfs. The most important among them is 
the monthly ir&ddha, taking place always in the afternoon on the 
parvan day of the new moon and therefore called p&rvarM, its 
exact counterpart in the Srauta cult being the pin4a-pitr-yajfia, 
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where the dakfina Bre only is used. Food consisting of rice (chiefly) 
and other offering-materisd is prepared and an odd number 
Brihmai^ (at least three) is formally invited to represent the father, the 
grandhither, and the great-grandfather. After the usual rites, the performer 
makes oblations of ajya and other food to each of the three Fathers naming 
them and repeating the Vedic verse {RM., X.15.13), with suitable variations 
of the word 'pitarah' in it in the case of the last two Fathers. Finally, after 
offering the svi^takft oblation, he feeds the BrShmanas, and uses the 
remaining food for the subsequent rites, which are performed in a spot 
in the south-east. Here, three pits are dug and bestrewn with southward 
pointed darbha grass, a fire-brand being placed beside them. Three jars 
(of metal, stone, and clay) are placed near the pits and water and sesame 
put into them. The performer then takes up one .vessel, and pours water 
in each of the three pits inviting the three Fathers by name to bathe them¬ 
selves. The remnants of food are then made into three pindas of equal 
sire and transferred to the pits. The three Fathers are now invoked by 
name, each separately, to partake of them. He then pours water on the 
lumps and adds collyrium and salve to them. He also puts down flakes 
of wool representing a garment and invokes the Fathers to anoint and clothe 
themselves. The performer then returns from the place where the pinda 
offering has taken place. 

Next come the aqtakas (eighth-day ceremonies). Generally three astakds 
are mentioned, namely, those performed on the eighth day, following.the 
full moon of the Pausa, Magha, and Phalguna months. AivalSyana adds 
a fourth, that in the Mlrga^ir^ month, but allows the option of celebrating 
one only, called the ekdstakd or middle a^taka, in the month of Magha, 
extending over three days (7th to.the 9th tithis). As regards the first astaka, 
the simplest procedure (according to Safikhayana) is to sacrifice vegetables 
and then to offer the oblation to Agni Svi^mkyt. According to Gobhila 
and PRraskara, apupas (cakes) are a speciality of this a^tahd which is even 
named as the apupastak^. Grains prepared (i.e. pounded, husked, and 
winnowed) in the sthalipdka way are cooked into a caru (mess of boiled 
grains). Then eight cakes are prepared and ajya poured over them twice 
after they are baked. Then the prescribed portions are cut off from the caru 
and the cakes and sacrificed with the words ‘To astaka, svahd*. 

In the case of the middle astaka, on the day preceding the eighth day, 
boiled rice with and without sesame, rice, milk, or cakes made of ground 
grain are sacrificed with eight verses from the Rg-Vedic hymn X.15. On 
the next day, the sacrifice of an animal (a cow) takes place along with that 
of a mess of cooked food. The Btahmanas are fed after the oblation to 
Agni Sv4^yt. 
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The anvoftakya (after-a^(aha) rite follows all the three a^iak&s or, as is 
usual, the middle one only. It is very much like a conventional hSddha 
ceremony with one or two special features. 

One more astakd on the ‘Magha’ day, sometime after the full moon 
day of the month of Bhadrapada in the rainy season, is referred to by the 
Aivalayana and Hiranyakeii Grhya-Sutras. The ceremonial procedure is 
very much like that in a paruarm kaddha, the use of flesh being optional. 

Finally may be mentioned the pitr-yajna or maha-pitr-yajha of the 
^rauta cult. The pin4as are offered in this ceremony to the more distant 
Fathers, namely, those of the sixth, fifth, and fourth degrees and not to the 
first, second, and third degree Fathers, as is usual. 

There are further special or occasional irnddhcu performed to celebrate 
happy events such as birth, marriage, etc. and are called vrddhi iraddhas. 
They are performed also to commemorate the dedication of wells, pools, etc. 
Very naturally, the Fathers are described here as ndndtmukhas (of festive 
faces) instead of as airumukhas (of tearful countenance). A different ritual 
procedure is adopted, which approximates to that in the sacrifices to the 
gods. The movements are, for example, from left to right; barley is used 
instead of sesame; and the number of Brihmanas is even, not odd. 
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THE VEDASGAS 

T he Vedangas are a class of literature auxiliary to the proper cultivation 
and understanding of the Vedic texts and their application in rituals 
and consist of the following six subjects: (1) iik^ (phonetics), (2) kalpa 
(ritual),* (3) vydkarana (grammar), (4) nirukta (etymology), (5) chandas 
(metrics), and (6) jyotisa (astronomy). Although the word 'veddnga' literally 
means ‘limb {anga) of the Veda’, and although the Vedangas are generally 
included by literary historians in Vedic literatijire, they do not, in the 
orthodox view, form part of the Veda, which is ‘6ruti’ or ‘divine revelation’ 
the only working definition of which is: ‘the sum-total of Mantras and 
Br§hmanas’. This revealed scripture is supposedly not composed by any 
human authors but simply' ‘seen’ by the rsis and, as such, is sharply dis¬ 
tinguished from the literature called ‘Smrti’ (literally ‘memory’ or ‘tradition’) 
composed by human authors—a literature which is held to be authoritative 
only in so far as it is based on something corresponding to it in the iSruti. 
The Vedangas, which originally meant ‘subjects of instruction in a Vedic 
school, subserving and aiding the preservation of the Veda’, fall under the 
category of 'Smrti', though euphemistically called ‘the limbs of the Veda’. 

THE GENESIS OF THE VEDANGAS 

During the Brahmana period, the mantras of the Vedas were preserved 
by oral tradition only. When, at the end of this period, the spoken 
language drifted far away from the language of the Sruti, which was felt to 
be as antique as it was sacred, the necessity naturally arose of preserving 
intact the inner substance as well as the external form of the Sruti. Even 
in the Brahmanas, there are statements that violence is done to the meaning 
of Sruti passages if they are pronounced improperly. It was therefore felt 
necessary to lay down general rules on the proper pronunciation and 
accentuation of the mantras and their metre, especially when differences in 
their pronunciation were sanctioned by the traditions of the different seats 
or schools of Biahmanic learning. Thus were formulated Hksa and chandas. 
With regard to the inner substance of the mantras, the difficulties were 
far greater—a situation testified to by the ffict that there appear different 
ritual contexts or lituigical settings for the l^g-Vedic mantras even in the 

' As katpa has been dealt with in a separate chapter on ‘Vedic Rituals', the subj^t is 
not treated here. Similarly, vySkaraija and nirukta have not been treated here in detail as 
they have been treated In the chapter on ‘YSska and Pittini' also. 
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later Vedic SaihhitSs and endless discussions occur in the BrShma^as 
regarding their meaning and the |m>piiety q£ their employment in particular 
contexts. Vy&karof^ and nirukta tried to wrestle with the problems of 
exegesis of the mantras, and kalpa and fyot^a tadded the question of the 
‘how and when* of their liturgiod employment in sacrifices. Thus the six 
VedSfigas were formulated and s)^tematized within the curricula and 
syllabi of the various Vedic schools. 

THEIR LITERARY STYLE 

The Vedafigas are a>mposed for the most part in the sHtra (aphoristic) 
style; even when some of ^em (like the works of iSaunaka) are composed 
in mixed ilokas, they are quoted as ‘Sutras*, and are ascribed to authors who 
are otherwise well known as SUtra-authors (sutrakaras). It is noteworthy 
that the Vedafigas inaugurated a new literary epoch, with their unique 
sQtra style. 

The word *sutra* means ‘thread, string, or due*. A SUtra work strings 
together the salient points of a text or subjea, systematically, in short 
sentences compressed into the most concise form. The many Brahmana 
and Brahmana-like passages in the midst of the SUtras make it very probable 
that the sutra style developed firom the prose of the Bmhmamis, which consists 
almost exclusively of short sentences and leaves unsaid all that is supposed 
to be explained in oral presentation and instruction. 

The mass of details in various subjects—ritualistic, religious, and 
philosophical—that accumulated in tho later Saihhitas and BrShmanas and 
in the floating tradition had reached such staggering proportions that it 
must have imposed an unbearable strain on the memory of the Vedic student. 
The urgent need of compressing and reducing this vast and diffuse material 
into a reasonably small size and giving it a systematic shape was answered by 
the formulation of the sutra style. 

REFERENCE TO THE VEDANGAS IN EARLY LITERATURE 

The earliest reference to the number of the Vedifigas as six occurs in 
the Sadvirhia Brahmana (IV.7) of the Sama-Veda, where they are said to 
constitute the limbs of the goddess Svahl. The Apastamba KalpaSUtra 
(11.4.8), in a different order than the usual, the Mundaka Upanisad (1.1.5.), 
and the Caramaryuha enumerate the six Vedafigas, in the traditional order, 
while the Manu Smfti (111.185) mentions only their number as six.* 

Obviously, the Vedkfigas, as subjects of study, must have interested the 
fits of the Br&hmaiuu and the SamhitSs, not excludit^ the Rg-Veda SarhhitS, 

* The commentary on the Sikala PrOtiUikhya (XIV), whidi enumeratet itJbfS as the lourtli 
ijutead of as the fim, has chttudavkiti for chandas, ana /yotifSm-a^nam for 
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from the earliest times. The Ved&Aga doctrines must, then, be sought for 
in the SaihhitSs, BrShmanas, and the SQtras, step by step, rather than in 
the short and barren tracts, traditionally designated as the VedHiigas and 
appended later'to the manuscripts of the Vedas. These tracts, mistaken in 
the beginning by scholars for the real Vedahgas, represent but the last 
attempts, though not with full success, to abridge and simplify earlier 
developments in their respective fields, under titles sanctioned by antiquity. 

In the Chandogya Upanisad (VII. 1), Narada, while detailing the extent 
of his knowledge, refers to (i) naksatra-vidya, (ii) the veda of the Vedas, 
(iii) deva-vidyd, and (iv) brahma-vidyd, of which the first evidently means 
jyoti^a or astronomy; the last three have been explained as meaning, 
respectively, (ii) vydkarana, (iii) nirukta, and (iv) iiksd, chandas, and kalpa. 
Acrording to a commentator on the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (11.4.10), just 
as ItihSsa’ and Turana’ in the sense of 'epic stories’ and ‘sections on topics 
like creation and the first cause’ form integral parts of the Brahmanas, so are 
the Vedangas incorporated in the Brahmanas under different and unusual 
heads such as upanisads (mysteries), Uokas (verses), sutras (rules), vydkhydna 
(comments), and anu~vydkhydna (explanations) which are the titles of 
particular Brahmana passages. We shall, therefore, in dealing with each 
Vedanga separately, try to trace, however briefly, the beginnings of an 
interest in it right from the days of the Rg-Veda Sarhhitd to those of the 
SQtras. 


I. SIK§A (PHONETICS) 

PRE-PRATISAKHYA LITERATURE 

As the Vedas were transmitted in the early days by oral tradition, and 
not writing, it is but natural that interest in phonetics should be evinced 
right from the very beginning. Vac or personified speech is celebrated in 
one whole hymn in the Rg-Veda (X.125), where the deity Vac describes 
herself, and the major portion of another h.ymn (R.V., X.71) is devoted 
to the same deity. Particularly interesting is the verse (iR.P., 1.164.45): 
‘Speech is measured out in four parts (steps, stages, or grades) . . . The 
three* of them which are set in secret, they do not emit (or circulate); the 
fourth (part) of speech, men speak.’* 


* The three grades of speech, deposited in secret, which move not, are explained in the 
Satapatha BrShmaifa (iV.l.S.16) as being inarticulate {anirukta) and as the three progressively 
higher stages represented by (i) the hissing of serpents or the humming of insects; (ii) the 
notes of turds; and (iii) the inarticulate speech of brutes. 

* This description probably gave the cue to the later mystic division of speech into parS, 
paSyantl, and madhyama, originating from the navel, the lungs, and the throat, respectively, 
i.e. the three unvoiced stages, and the fourth, the vaikfuitJ, expressed through the tongue, 
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Geldner' thinks that the fourfold division of speech is on the lines of 
that of the Puru^a in ^g-Veda, X.90.3: ‘Three parts of it represent 
the immortal portion in heaven and the fourth part of it is all these 
creatures.’ He refers to a passage in the K&thaka Sarhhitd (11.79.9) which 
says that speech entered into men and the gods, and the surplus went over 
to the trees and plants. The Maitrdyaru Sarhhitd (111.70.1^ also speaks of 
the fourfold division of speech.* 

According to Professor Varma,' three stages in the development of 
language are mentioned in the Rg-Veda: (i) inarticulate speech (1.164.45); 
(ii) primitive articulate speech (X.71.1); and (iii) language proper (X.71.2). 
As regards his criticisms that ‘a strict cleavage between inarticulate and 
articulate speech may be open to question’ and that 'the creation of language 
by men, if strictly intended, may surest that language was independent 
of natural development’, the writer thinks that the Rg-Veda does not lay 
down such a strict cleavage and suggests not the creation but only the 
manifestation in an articulate form of (thought) language by men. 

The Aitareya Brdhmana says, ‘Vac is verily an ocean; it is never 
exhausted’. It prescribes (X11.73) madhyamd vac (intermediate speech) for 
the stotriya verses, as refining the soul.* 

The Aitareya Aranyaka tries to throw light on the distinctive and 
mutually distinguishable aspects of sounds through different comparisons. 
In 11.2.1, it compares first the consonants to nights and the vowels to days; 
next the consonants are compared to the body, the voice to the soul, and 
the fricatives to the breath. This and similar other passages (111.2.2 and 5) 
hinted at the comparative solidity of the plosives as they are compared to the 
earth or the bones. When, further, the vowels are compared to the marrow 
and the semi-vowels to flesh and blood, the idea seems to be to indicate the 
character of the vowel as the basic sound in the theory of syllabification. 
Another remarkable passage (111.1.5.) reveals the advanced stage of phonetic 
studies, when sarhhitd is described as a pronunciation of two syllables, 
neither entirely separated nor united—a view acceptable to modern science, 
namely, that basically syallabic division is a relative one. 

The traditional title for phonetics 'iiksa’ appears for the first time in 
the Taittirtya Upani^ad (1.2), which gives a bare enumeration of the six 
elements constituting it, namely, varna (individual sounds), svara (accent), 

* Der ^g-Veda, p. 21S. 

* Compare also ttie association of Indra with speech in the Ttultirlya SarhhitH (VII.4.7). 

* Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarians (ssCSPOIG). 

* If the traditional data {CSPOIG, p. 2) of the Aivalayana Sraula-SStra (VI1.11) are based 
<Hi the actual occurrence in the time of the Aitareya Br&hmatfa of the nyUAkha pronunciatitm 
which is prescribed generally during the redution of ceruin verses on the fourth day of the 
navarBtra ceremdny, then, ^is would indicate a a>nsiderably advanced stage of phonetic 
Studies even during this period (c. 1000-800 b.c.). 
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tnitr& (quantity), bala (organs of pronunciation), soman (delivery), and 
santana (euphonic laws). According to S&yai^, the ‘midway’ position of the 
chapter on phonetics (^iksanuvlka) between the ceremonial and philosoph¬ 
ical portions (since this Upanisad forms part of the Taittiriya Aranyaka) 
ensures its utility for both of them. 

The meagreness of the material on ‘it'Afa in the Brahmai^as and 
Aranyakas is probably due to its being superseded and lost by the rise of the 
Prtti^khyas later. Its scope was restricted, so far, to the teaching of correct 
pronunciation involving rudimentary instruction in individual sounds, 
accent, quantity, and the chanting of Vedic verses (as seen in the T aittiriya 
Upanisad above). 


THE PRATISAKHYA LITERATURE 

The Prati^khyas were treatises formally embodying the peculiarities 
of accent, of sarhhita and krama (order) readings of pragfhya vowels, and of 
the separations of words in particular schools. The so-called irregularities 
and exceptions that were thus preserved were more apparent than real, as 
they were due not so much to corruptions as to the elasticity and freedom 
of the old sacred language which was fast becoming obsolete, and were, 
in certain cases, a record of ancient dialectal differences. The general laws 
formulated therefrom became later the phonetic basis of a grammar like 
that of Pinini and thus a scientific study of language was begun. 

SAKHA, CARANA, AND PARI$AD 

Since a commentator like Visnumitra speaks of the Rk PrdtiWihya as 
a parsada, the distinction bet\yeen iakha, corona, and partsad must be stated. 
The word ‘pratiidkhya’ means literally ‘belonging to each iakha’. ’Sakha’ 
does not mean a ‘school’ or ‘a portion of the Veda’, though it may be used 
loosely in this sense, but a particular traditional text or recension of the 
Veda, held as authoritative in a particular Vedic school. ’Carana’ indicates 
a body of people who, though pledged to the reading and study of a particular 
iSkha, have a wider curriculum which may include other texts like a law¬ 
book, which will go under the name of the carana, but cannot be comprised 
under a iakhd. Distinct from both iakha and carana is the parisad, which, 
according to the law-codes, is an assembly of Brahmaius, the members of 
which fulfil certain conditions as regards age and qualification. In other 
words, it is a Brihmanic settlement to the traditional library of whose 
members may belong not only a PxSti^hya, but other texts as well. The 
Bfhadarartyaka (V1.2) refers to a parisad of the Paficalas which was com¬ 
petent to give decisions on all points on which their advice may be sought 
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by the people under their jurisdiction. Members, of any cara^ut might 
bdong to such a pari^. 

THE NUMBER OF PRATISAKHYAS 

Professor Varma* holds that there is no evidence to suppose that there 
were once as many Prati^hyas as there were iakhas of each Veda and that 
a Pratifakhya was a treatise on phonetics applicable to a group of iakhas of 
a particular Veda. Although we have now only one Prati^akhya extant 
belonging to each Veda, each of them belongs avowedly to one iakha only 
of each of the four Vedas. The Pratijha-pariiista says that for the fifteen 
iakhas of the Vajasaneyins there were as many law-codes and manuals for 
the regulation of accents ; which latter description could only suit text-books 
like the Prati&khyas. Similarly, Kumarila in his. Tantra-varttika (V.1.3) 
says that for each carana, there was a special text or recension of the Grhya 
and Dharma law-code, just in the same manner as there was a Prati^khya. 
It seems reasonable therefore to hold that, although everyone of the many 
iakhas may not have possessed a complete Prati^akhya, one Prati^khya for 
each of the principal iakhas at least existed separately. For example, the 
Pratisakhya of ^aunaka is so perfect and complete, and quotes the opinions 
of so many other authorities on grammar and phonetics, that it appears 
extremely probable that his work superseded the Piati^khyas of the othex 
iakhas of the Rg-Veda, and is therefore held as authoritative for the two 
iakhas of the Rg-Veda that have survived, namely, the ^kala and the Baskala. 
It is, besides, very artificial to take the word 'iakha* in the title ‘Pratisakhya’ 
in the sense of ‘the whole group of iakhas of a Veda’, instead of in the very 
natural sense of ‘a iakha*. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE PRATISAKHYAS 

The rigorous insistence of the PratiSakhyas on accurate pronunciation 
inevitably implied a minute observation of phonetic phenomena in the 
recitation of Vedic texts. No wonder the title ‘iiksa’ itself came to be applied 
later to the PratiSakhyas. We may demarcate between the respective spheres 
of the Sik^s and the PrttiSakhyas thus: The sounds of the alphabet enumer¬ 
ated in the $iksas (68 or 64 in number) or the rules of pronunciation taught 
by them are common to secular and Vedic pronunciation and apply to all 
i&khas, but the PratiSikhyas specify or select only the sounds peculiar to 
their own iakha. The proper scope of the PratiSakhyas was the specification 
for, and adaptation to, their own iakha of the sounds which they do not 
trouble to enumerate, evidently presupposing such enumeration in earlier 
$ik$3L treatises of a general character. The traditional object of the 


• CSPOIG. 
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Pr2diikhya8 is also to explain the 'mutual relation of th6 pada- and 
saihhita-pafhas. 

If phonetics were the sole basis of the Pritiiikhyas, they would have 
treated the individual sounds in relation to the sarhhiti-patha only; but 
the starting point oi their observations is the pada-patha, where the pada 
appears in its strictly grammatical form including the suffix and the 
terminations. So grammar also was partly the basis of these texts. No 
‘surprise is occasioned therefore by the statement of the Atharva^ Prati- 
i&khya (I.l) that its object is a description of the characteristic features of 
the four parts of speech, namely, the noun, the verb, the prefix, and the 
particle in the samhitd- and the pada-pathas. 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF IHE EXTANT PRATISAKHYAS 

Only a relative chronology of the Prati^khyas can be attempted here.” 
Professor Varma discovered that a passage in the Taittiriya PrdtUdkhya on 
the definition of high and low accent (XXII.9-10) is explained word by word 
in the Mahdbha^ya of Patanjali commenting on Panini, 1.2.29-30. Since 
elsewhere also Patanjali refers to the Taittirlyas, it is very probable that he 
knew the Taittiriya Pratiiakhya. So 150 b.c., the accepted definite date of 
Patafijali, becomes its lower limit. Since the Rk Prdtiidkhya, the oldest of 
the PrSti^ikhyas, quotes Yaska, the upper limit is 500 b.c. (if not earlier). 
The Rk Prdtiidkhya and the Vdjasarieyi Pratiiakhya, with their crude 
verbosity in contrast with the concise style of Panini (400 b.c.), are admitted 
as pre-Pa^inian. 

As regards the Taittiriya PratUakhya, although a few grammatical terms 
used by Panini are known to it, its substance must be pre*P3.nihian, because 
there is no trace of the influence of Panini in its treatment. The core of 
the AtharvarM Pratiiakhya was probably earlier, and in no case later than 
the Vdjasaneyi Pratiidkhya. The later phases or parts of the Taittiriya, 
Atharva^a, and Vajasaneyi Prdtiiakhyas seem to be post-Paninian. Last of 
all comes the Prati^Skhya of the SdmorVeda —the Rktantrorvydkara^a — 
which, nevertheless, seems to have been composed when Sanskrit, to which 
it refers as a bhdsd, was yet a spoken language. 

THE EXTANT PRATI4AKHYAS 

The extant Pratisakhya of the Rg-Veda is the &dkala Prdtiidkhya of 
Saunaka which professes to follow the ^i^iriya Sakha, a sub-branch of the 
Sakala Sakha. There is no manuscript of the Rg-Veda in which the rules 

** Thb sketch is based on Professor S. Varma's book, the author's debt to whidi, in this 
article as a whole, cannot.be overstated. 
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o£ this Pritiiikhya are followed, probably because these rules were not 
intended for any written literature at all. 

The Taittiriya Pr^iSakhya of the Black Yajur-Veda quotes several 
Caracas of this Veda and alludes in its latest parts to the Mimimsakas, not 
mentioned in any other Pratifakhya. Chapters II, Vlll, and XVI of the 
work seem to be the older ones, constituting the a>re, as it were, while 
chapters 1 and XVII-XIX appear to be later additions. 

The extant Prati^akhya of the White Yajur-Veda, though known as the 
Vajasaneyi PratiSakhya belongs to the Katyayaniyas, a subdivision of the 
Madhyandina Sakha, which is itself a sub-branch of the Vajasaneyins. Some 
satras of this Prati^khya are rep>eated word by word in Panini. 

The Pr3ti^khya of the Atharva-Veda, called also the Saunakiya 
Caturadhyayika'^ is a treatise in four chapters belonging to the Saunaklya 
school, a carana of the Atharva-Vedins. The special references to the 
dtharvana sacrifices and rituals preclude the supposition that the Saunaka 
of the Rk Prdtiidkhya had anything to do with this Prati^khya, and yet 
there is some evidence of a connection with Sakalya and the Sakalas. 

The Rktantra-xrydkarana, the Prati^hya of the S&ma-Veda, is post- 
Paninian, though not as recent as it is supposed. The Puspa-Sutra, another 
Pratiiiakhya of the Sdma-Veda, contains the text and the melodies of the 
saman chants and observations on phonetic and linguistic facts. 

THE SIK$A WORKS 

The Pdviiniya Sik^d is a iloka (verse) compilation ascribed to Pihgala, 
the younger brother of Panini, whose opinions it professes to follow, though 
it mentions his name once only in the beginning and at the end; Its 
Uokas, numbering sixty, are very modem as compared to those in ^unaka's 
PratUdkhya. A smaller version of it, consisting of twenty-two verses, occurs 
in the Agni Purdna. It does not mention even the name of Pinini. It could 
not be the prototype of the Pratiiakhyas, because its views on r, r, and I 
differ radically from those of the PratUakhyas. Even its substance does iK>t 
belong to a very early period, as it is common to several other $iks3.s. Never¬ 
theless, being the most complete of all the Siksas, extant in two recensions 
belonging to the Rg-Veda and the Yajur-Veda, it has wielded great influence 
over the other SiksSls which borrow freely from it. 

The number of Sikm known comes to sixty-five in all. In the 
Siksa-sahgraha (Banaras Edn.) are published thirty-one. Nineteen others, 

“ The Atharva-Ftda Pritt&Lkhya, edited 1^ Vishva Bandhu (Punjab Univenity, Lahore, 
192S), ii diSetent from SaunakJys CaturSdhySyika, whidi has been editra and translated as an 
Athar%M-V<da PrStiiikhya Iw W. D. Whitnw (New Haven, 1862)—Wintemitz, History of 
IftAum Litorature (Calcutta Univeraity, 1927), I. p. 284, f.n.4. 
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in manuscript, have been examined by Professor Varma. If the common 
material borrowed by a number of them from the P&niniya is ignored, 
thi^ residuum contains original discussions of certain important phonetic 
topics, not treated in the Priltiiakhyas, such as the d^iled account of 
svarabkakti after the suarita s^cent. Many others, however, are just 
catalogues of certain sounds in the Vedas. For example, the Mdp^ovt 
giv^ a list of words in the Yajur-Veda containinig the consonant h, and the 
famous Bhdradv&ja and SiddhSnta Sik^as catalogue certain words containing 
different sounds in an alphabetical order. The dik^Ss, especially the minor 
ones, have received accretions of matter from time to time, just like the 
Prilti&khyas which they presuppose. A few of them betray the influence 
the Prakrits too. Neither the locale nor the age of the Siksas can thus 
be determined with certainty for lack of internal evidence and the comiptim 
of the texts. 

Not many Sik^is of the Rg-Veda are known. The Svara-vyanjma 
the only important one, quotes from, and follows the, terminology 
of the Rk I^&tii&khya and is post-Paninian. The Samana .$iksa is just a 
catalogue of the elisions of the visarga in the Rg-Veda. 

The Ydjnavalkya iik^, most complete among the iSik§as of the White 
Yajur-Veda, cites Y^jdavalkya as an authority and was probably composed 
not by him, but by a more recent author (c. fifth to tenth century a.d.). 
Other fairly complete Siksas are the PdrUart and the Amoghanandini. The 
VSsiffhi, different from its namesake which belongs to the Black Yajur-Veda, 
is but loosely called a Sik$3 being a selection horn the Sarvanukramani. 
The Varr^atru^ipika is evidently a modem work. 

Among the Sik§§s of the Black Yajur-Veda, that of the Carayaniya 
school is a late work, as it treats of classical metres, while those of the 
Taittiriya school have advanced the study of phonetics considerably with 
their penetrating observations on quantity and accent, and were presumably 
composed in South India, the acknowledged home of Vedic studies in 
the medieval period. The VaidikabhararM by Gargya Gop^la Yajvan 
(fourteenthpfifteenth century a.d.), is an extremely valuable work on the 
SikfSLs in general and the Taittiriya ^ik$as in particular, because it not 
only quotes from many of the latter that are extant, but also others yet 
to be discovered. 

The NSrada Sik^S of the Sama-Veda is one of the oldest and most 
profound Sik$as treating principally of the accents of the SdmorVeda in 
their relation to musical notes. According to it, there are three gramas 
(musical gamuts), the ;a(I/a and the madhyama current .on earth and the 
gSndhdra existing only in heaven. The Ndtya-iastra of Blmrata (fifth 
century a.d.) employs just those terms for murchands (modulations) attri- 
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butM to NSrada in the San^ta-ratnakara (c. thirteenth century). The core 
at least of this $ik$9l, then, may well be earlier than fifth century a.i>. The 
LonuUi Sik^a makes general but pithy observations on doubling. The 
Gautami $ik 4 a exhibits a deep insight into doubling and consonant-groups. 

The Md^4^kt, the Sik§a of the Atharva-Veda, quotes freely from that 
Veda, but it treats of accent common to all the VecUa, especially the Samu- 
Veda. It is probably contemporary with, or posterior to, the Ydjnavalkya 
Sih^a, as it contains much material common to it and other $ik^ of the 
White Yajur-Veda. 

PHONETIC OBSERVAIIONS IN THE VEDANGA LITERATURE 

When the Prati^akhyas and Panini deal with phonology and Panini 
treats of morphology, their observations are based on the linguistic phenom¬ 
ena of a living language used by the cultured and educated classes for 
conversation and literature. The picture of the pronunciation of the 
Sanskrit language they present is corroborated by its phonetic structure and 
sandhi rules, the evidence of the inscriptions, parallel phenomena in the 
living dialects, and the principles of linguistics. The observations of the 
Indian phoneticians in general are, on the whole, sound and realistic, and 
the linguistic facts of the primitive Indo-Aryan noted by them provide a 
surer basis for modern studies of Indo-Aryan linguistics than the transcrip¬ 
tions of ancient scribes on which the philologist usually has to rely. 

Contributions by Indian phoneticians to linguistics are: (i) The rules 
on syllabification which are important, because variation in the affinity of 
one sound for another is a fundamental predisposing factor in linguistic 
change. Very striking are the minute details regarding abhinidhdna 
(incomplete articulation), the ‘pivot’ of the Indian theory of syllabification, 
chiefly responsible for profound changes in the consonant-system of primitive 
Indo-Aryan. (ii) The noting of pronunciation of y and v in different 
positions, (iii) The nasalization of finals, as noticed by authors from 
•Sakalya downwards, is a striking fiict in the living languages. In pre-dassical 
and classical Sanskrit, the consonantal element of the anusvara was more 
predominant, but later the vocalic element became more prominent. When 
anusvara arose before a fricative, it was a case of abhinidhdna. (iv) Quantity 
is described in a remarkably accurate manner, and the various views noted 
on quantity are on the whole sound, (v) The insertion of a plosive in the 
group-fricativenasal consonant (prescribed by the Taittiriya Prdtiidkhya) 
will explain modern Indian forms like ‘Vitthal’ for Visnu through Vistnu 
(compare the modern Bengali: Bistu). (vi) The divergent treatment of 
Sanskrit plosive-(-nasal consonant is explained by the observation on the 
yamas. That, in some dialects, there existed actually a tendency for strong 
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nasality is illustrated by the Pali panna for Sanskrit prajn&, fdiidi led to 
the view that the yamas belonged to the preceding syllable. Similarly, the 
partial nasalization of h in brahma permitted by the Atharva^a PratUakhya 
and the prohibition of the nasalization of fricatives in the Siksas seem, each 
of them, to be based on the observation of different contemporary phenomena 
among the dialects, (vii) The number of vowels as given by the various 
Indian authorities is as follows: 13 in the Rk and Atharvana Prdtiiakhyas ; 
16 in the Taittirlya PratUakhya ; 22 in the Pa^^intya ^ik^a; and 23 in the 
Vdjasaneyi Pr&tU&khya and the Rktantra-vyakarana. The variations are due 
to the fact, according to Ghosh,” that the Rk and Atharvana Prdtiiakhyas 
omit pluta vowels and so does the Taittirlya Prdtiidkhya, in the case of 
some vowels, (viii) The different organs of pronunciation and the sounds 
produced by them were carefully noted by Indian authorities. For example: 
(a) The Px^tiiakhyas all state that the place of origin of Y, which according 
to them is alveolar or dentd, is the teeth or the tceth-ridge. The Pdniniya 
Sik^a, however, holds it to be cerebral, (b) Gandragomin is the one ancient 
Indian author who describes the prominent part played by the human 
tongue in the pronunciation of sounds. Particular sounds are even assigned 
by him to specific parts of the tongue. Thus the tip of the tongue produces 
the dentals; the blade, the cerebrals; and the middle of the tongue the 
palatals. This very assignment is given by modern phoneticians. Other 
ancient Indian authorities only mention the places of pronunciation, called 
'sthdna’ by Panini, such as the lips, teeth, etc. But these are only passive 
agents, the active one being the tongue. 

A few of the specific contributions of the iSik^s are: (i) Interesting 
details regarding the ideal conditions for correct pronunciation are found 
in the Ydjhavalkya and Ndrada ^iksds, such as sound health, calm tempera¬ 
ment, absence of nervousness, and good teeth and lips, (ii) The relationship 
of the vowel and the consonant is analysed in detail, (iii) They make the 
first unambiguous statement that the nature of the Vedic accent was musical 
and that the later seven musical notes, ^adja etc., were evolved from the 
three Vedic accents, uddtta etc. Their remarks on the relation of accent 
to quantity are interesting, (iv) The observation by some ^iksis that 
svarabhakti becomes an independent syllable after the svarita accent should 
stimulate research into those undiscovered dialects in which the phenomenon 
may have occurred, (v) Although the Taittirlya PratUakhya (1.34) speaks of 
the anusvdra as being only short, the ^ik$as state that it was long after a 
short vowel, and short after a long vowel. This will explain why some 
modem Indian vernaculars like Nepali and Punjabi have a long vowel 

** Maninohan Gho;h, The PS^ttiTya StJbfS {Calcutta, 19S8). 
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without the anusvara, e,g. mas for marhsa, and have preserved the anttsvSra 
after a short vowel, e.g. vafijh for vamia. (vi) The iSiksSs carried further the 
investigations into doubling, incomplete articulation (abhinidkana), and 
consonant'groups. For example, the Carayaniya Siksa states that final 
consonants in sandhi are to be doubled. This is correct with reference to 
pronunciation in Sanskrit which was in a sense academic, but in 
another sense a living language current among certain educated circles. 
Certain Prakrit dialects show the doubling of semi-final consonants, i.e. 
pre-sufiixal finals or finals of prefixes. For example, for Sanskrit utsava, we 
have ucchava in Magadhl and Sauraseni side by side with ussava in Ardha- 
Migadhl. Similarly, the remarks of the Siksas on the doubling of s and h 
may have occurred in some contemporary dialects. 

II. NIRUKTA (ETYMOLOGY) 

Nirukta is represented, according to tradition, by a single work, the 
Nirukta of Yaska, which itself states, ‘Without this (science), there can be 
no understanding of the (Vedic) mantras' (1.15). However, it is a com¬ 
mentary on an older list of Vedic words, called the Nighantu or the 
Naighantuka, to each of which one or more illustrative Vedic passages 
ought to be understood as attached. The lists and the commentary are both, 
as constituting one work, ascribed loosely to Yaska, either because he 
preserved them together, or because the word-lists were studied in his 
particular Vedic school, or because they existed in his family. Skold believes 
that Yaska was the author, or rather the collector, of the Nirukta, in the 
sense that it is a commentary on the Nighantu. 

PRE NIRUKTA ETYMOLOGICAL MATERIAL 

Yaska himself mentions many earlier niruktakdras like ^kapfini. 
Earlier still, the Saihhitas, Brahmanas, Araiiyakas, and Upanisads offer as 
many as about 600 etymologized words, through etymologies proper, 
synonymous expressions, explanation of one Vedic word by another, and 
brief annotations of whole verses and hymns. This etymologizing is some¬ 
times done by implication as in tva^td taksat vajram {R.V., X.61.6). Yiska's 
borrowing from this earlier material is quite evident, though he probably 
was the first to formulate general principles of etymology. A laige number 
of these etymological equations are due to folk etymolc^ and priestly 
speculation, but some of them turn out to be surprisingly scientific from 
the modern linguistic point of view. For example, the Brhaduranyaka 
Upanisad (IV.2.2) has: *Indho ha vai ndmaisah . . .; etam indharh santam 
Indra ity-dcaksate.' The identification here of the two words Hndha’ 
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and 'indra’ perhaps unconsciously {Hvsumes the knowledge of the linguistic 
law that the presence an V in a consonant-duster has often resulted in 
an aspiration. 

The desire to glorify the sacrifice often dictated the necessity of 
explaining through a derivation, somehow brought into relation with a 
myth or legend, the various names of the sacrifice, the materials employed 
in it, and the priests, gods, and hostile demons associated with it. Curiously, 
some of the myths and legends do give the clue to the right derivation of 
the words, and must have been specially designed to make the etymological 
process less dry to the ritual-minded priests for whom they were primarily 
intended. The Sariihitas of the Black and White Yajur-Veda are virtually 
liturgical Satiihitas and therefore constitute a still earlier .md important 
source of etymological equations. The Taittiriya and Maitrdyani Samhitds 
contain the largest number of Rg-Vedic words etymologized. Among 
the BfShmanas, the iatapatha and the Aitareya, and among the Aranyakas, 
the Aitareya are notable in this respect. Among the Upanisads, only the 
Bfhaddranyaka and Chandogya take now and then to etymologizing. 

On the basis of the etymological principles formulated by Yaska, and 
accepted by modern scholars, these etymologies may be classified thus: 
(1) Etymologies rendered probable both by the phonetic and semantic 
history of the word. This principle stresses the value of both sound and 
sense. (2) Those based primarily on the semantic evolution of a word. 
Some'of the etymological equations exhibit a semantic change, often based 
on similarities and giving rise to metaphor and transference, of which the 
latter assumes diverse forms or tendencies. For example, the Rg-Vedic 
word 'asura' (Zend: *ahura'), meaning ‘a god’, exhibits a pejorative tendency 
in the post-Rg-Vedic period, being used in an antithetical sense through 
metanalysis. This principle gives prime importance to sense only. (3) Those 
based primarily on phonetic similarity. For example, some exhibit a 
phonetic change like metathesis and the dropping of letters in various 
positions. This last type often deteriorates into folk-etymology which 
originates from a perverted popular reconstruction of the phonetic make-up 
of a word. 

FOI.K-ETYMOLOGY IN THE NIRUKTA AND PRE-NIRUKTA LITERATURE 

A definition of ‘Nirukta’ in the Sabda-kalpa-driima states that a Nirukta 
contains the doctrine of the fivefold phenomena occurring in words, namely, 
the addition, transposition, modification, and omission of letters, and the 
use of one particular meaning of a root (Varndgamo varnaviparyayaica, dvau 
cdparau varnavikJdrandhau ; dhdtostadarthdtiiayena yogah, taducyate panca- 
vidhaih niruktam). 
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Etymological equations based on tlie semantic itkntifica^n of f^net- 
ically similar words (e.g. ang&ras^ahgiras ; puriiaya^puru^a ; etc.; illustrate 
a tendency inherent in folk-etymology, whereby association by sound may 
affect the meaning, just as association by sense may bring about changes in 
the form of words. When two words have the same form, the meaning 
of the unfamiliar one is assimilated to that of the familiar word. If they 
have not an identical but a similar form, the less known word assimilates 
itself phonetically to the better known word. The grouping of words 
according to their phonemes plays a great part in folk-etymology. The mind 
seeks to establish relations between the external form of words which are 
sometimes inversions as legards their meaning and contrary to common 
sense It is interesting to note that in Europe, too, the learned etymology 
of medieval writers, whereby they resolved an unfamiliar word into elements 
that may yield a possible interpretation of its meaning, the playing with 
etymology in metaphysical fashion on the part of the Greeks and Romans, and 
the mistaken ideas of the origin of words in the mind of the uneducated, 
have dll resulted in Brahmana-like etymologies in European languages. 
Anecdotal etymologies, which toim an important part of folk-etymology, are 
copious in Brahmana literatuie. Thus the etymologies of agni, atva, 
udiimbara, vidyut, pttlmn, etc. aie connected with the legend of Prajapati; 
those of asddhd, apatdjitd, etc., with the legend of the deva-asura contest; 
and those of puskma and iakvari with the Indra-Vrtra fight in the Satapatha, 
Taittirlya, Aitareya, Kausitaki, and other Brahmanas. The agreeably 
suiptising fcatute of these attempts at etymologizing is that some of them 
do give a clue to the right derivation, as for example, prthivi from prath ; 
MkvaiJ from nt/sak ; and asddha from \/sah. 

DOUBI LTS. HOMONYMS. AND METATHESIS 

Doublets and homonyms play an important part in the etymological 
equations of Vedic literature. The phenomenon by which the same root 
appears under a double form and sense is called dismorphism. A few 
examples aie: angara-afigiras {Aitareya Brahmana, III.34), from >Jahg\ 
asmd-asru {Satapatha Biahmana, VI.1.2.3), from s/oi; and laksma-laksmi 
{&atapatha Brahmana, VIII.4.4.I1), from ^laks. Myths often form the 
vehicle of some of these doublets. That the Vedic equations imply a real 
grasp of etymological principles is seen from their tracing of the correct 
ladical element in these doublets. 

A word having the same pronunciation as another, but differing from 
it in origin and meaning, is a homonym. A few examples of Vedic homo¬ 
nyms are: (1) /.jH (sacrifice) is to be traced to v'ya;. ‘to w'oiship’, but isti 
(desire, search) is from is, ‘to seek, to desire’, etc.; (2) vedah, ‘finding* and 
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vddafy, ‘knowledge’; and (3) patr, ‘protector’ and pair, ‘drinker’. Sometimes, 
as in the first example cited above, accent helps to distinguish <me from die 
other of a pair of Immonyms. Homonyms are, comparatively speaking, few 
in Sanskrit. 

Sometimes there is the transposition of two sounds or the interchange 
of two phonemes within a word. Thus praydja=^prajaya and yajnassyanja 
(Satapatha Brdhmana, I.5.3.3; III 9.4.23); kaiyapa—pcdyaka (TaittirJya 
Aranyaka, 1.8J). Yaska refers to this phenomenon in II.2: athapi adyanta- 
viparyayo bhavati. According to Yaska, forms like stoka, rajju, and sikatd 
are formed through metathesis from the roots scut, srj, and kas, respectively. 

THE NIGHAI^TU OR THE NAIGHANTUKA 
The Naighanluka consists of five chapters. In the first three, synonymous 
words are merely grouped together and the common meaning is indicated 
at the end of each para with a better-known word. The fourth chapter 
consists of words, each considered by itself. Each of these words has more 
than one meaning or is obscure. The fifth chapter contains a list of well- 
known deity-names—the word ‘deity’ being used in the very wide sense of 
‘the topic or subject of a hymn’ in the Rg-Veda. The Nirukta (VII. 13) 
suggests that the Nighantu was not the only list of its kind. Even the 
extant Nighantu appears to be the work not of a single author but of 
generations of scholars. 


YASKA’S NIRUKTA 

The Nirukta consists of twelve chapters” divided into two parts, each 
containing a sextet (satka) of chapters. The ‘Purva-satka’ (first sextet) is 
further subdivided into two divisions: (i) ‘Naighantuka-kanda’, which 
comments on the first three chapters of the Nighantu in three corresponding 
chapters, and (ii) ‘Naigama-kaijda’, which also consists of three chapters, 
and comments on the fourth chapter of the Nighantu. The ‘Uttara-satka’ 
(second sextet) comments on the fifth or last chapter of the Nighantu, and 
is called the ‘Daivata-kan<^’. Though the two satkas appear to have been 
originally two separate works, the blending of the two parts must have 
taken place very early, even before the Brhad-devatd, which quotes both 
the satkas. Even in its present interpolated condition, the Nirukta betrays 
a unifying liand, and that hand was the hand of Yaska. 

The Vedic Saihhita quotations are, as a rule, accented in the Nirukta. 
So unaccented citations may be reasonably suspected as later interpolations. 

The edition published by the Nimayasagar Press, Bombay (1930), contains a thirteenth 
chapter consisting of 13 sections as pantiyfa (appmdix). The Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute edition (1942) has sections 14-50 in addition, which ate either treated as part of the 
thirteenth chapter or as. a separate fourteenth chapter. 
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This serves as a guiding principle in the investigation which yields the 
following conclusions: 

(a) The influence of the Rg-Veda is the most dominant. Probably, 
the original aim of the Nirukta, in pursuance of Nighanfu trends, was 
to examine certain ]^g-Vedic nigamas only. 

(b) There are clear traces of the influence of the old ya;ui, though 
no particular school of it can be said to have influenced the oldest form 
of the Nirukta. This is probably to be attributed to YSska and his 
successors. The influence of the K^nva recension of the Vajasaneyi 
Samhitd seems to have been brought to bear on the Nirukta at a late stage, 
a supposition that will satisfactorily account for the phonological peculiarity 
that 7' appears instead of 7’ of the Rg-Vedic nigama, when the word is 
repeated in the text of the Nirukta for comment, although 7’ is biithfully 
reproduced in the accented citation proper. According to Skold, sometime 
or other, the Kanva school must have substituted 7' and 'Ih' in positions 
where the Rg-Veda has 7’ and 7h’, respectively, and this has been transmitted 
to the Nirukta. 

(c) No influence whatever from either the Sdma-Veda or the Atharva- 
Veda can be tiaced in the original (accented) nigamas. 

THE ETYMOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF YASKA 

The etymological theories of Yaska as presented at the beginning of 
the second chapter of the Nirukta testify to the deep insight into, and pene¬ 
trating judgement on, grammatical matters, and also reveal the linguistic 
mistakes of the old Brahmanical schools. One of the most vital and 
fundamental problems of etymology is: Are all nouns derived from verbal 
roots? All the etymologists, excepting Gargya, answer this question in the 
affirmative, whereas all the grammarians, excepting ^katayana, oppose this 
view. The pros and cons of this question are discussed by Y§ska with such 
sobriety that his presentation or explanation cannot be improved upon 
even today. We have to admit with him that the derivative character of 
all nouns is a matter of belief, rather than of proof. While several objects 
that share in the same predicate should all receive the same name, yet 
generic words (homonyms) are found based on one predicate rather than 
another: e.g. anyone who takes to a road— adhvdnam ainuvlta —should be 
called edva, but it is only a horse that is called so. Similarly, when the 
same object possesses various predicates—e.g. a pillar (sthuna) stands upright, 
rests in a hole, and joins a beam—it should be called by different names ; 
and yet only one appellative, out of many, becomes fixed as the proper name 
of an object. The only explanation is, as Yiska says, that it is so by itself 
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(svabhavatah), through the influence ol individuals, poets, or iav^ivers. 
in other words, it is convention that avoids the confusion that would result 
if all^people or objects associated with the same action were to receive the 
same designation, or if a thing associated with more than one action were 
to receive several corresponding designations.’* 

The general and particular rules laid down for the derivation of words 
may now be briefly stated. General rules: (i) All nominal forms are derived 
from roots, (ii) In deriving words, due attention must be paid to accent^ 
grammatical formation, and meaning, the last being the most important 
aspect. 

The particular rules are: (i) A nominal form is to be derived from 
a root which has the sense of that act which solely belongs to the thing 
denoted by the noun, in such a way that its accent and formation are based 
on rules of grammar, e.g. karaka from \/ kr. (ii) When the current meaning 
of a word does not agree with the meaning of the root apparent in it, and 
when its nominal form cannot be developed from the root by ordinary 
rules of grammar, one should take one’s stand on the meaning only and 
explain the word through its resemblance to the verbal or nominal form 
of a root that has the meaning of it, e.g. hasta (a hand) should be derived not 
from ^/has, ‘to laugh’, apparent in it, but from ^/han, ‘to strike’, because the 
hand is quick at striking, (iii) When there is no resemblance between a 
word and any form of a root that has its meaning, the resemblance or 
community of even a (single) syllable or letter (vowel or consonant) should 
be the basis of etymology (as in the case of the Vedic word 'agni'). (iv) Even 
inflected case-forms may be adjusted to the meaning (yathartham vibhaktify 
samnamayet). (v) Similarly, taddhita derivatives and compounds (whether 
of one or more members) should be analysed into their component elements 
and the component elements explained. 

The hymns of the Rg-Veda had become unintelligible as early as the 
time of even the later Saihhitas, owing to a break in the exegetical tradition. 
Yaska therefore, in explaining an obscure Vedic word, had to rely on 
imagination more or less to suggest a number of roots, which could afford 
a clue to the proper understanding of its sense. Meaning or artha being 
thus the principal element to which other elements were subordinate, the 
importance of the Nirukta for semasiology, which represents the psycho¬ 
logical aspect of language, cannot be over-estimated. Another aim of th^ 


The following temarks of Breal sound like an edio of the observations of YSska and 
other Indian etymologists: 'Langtu^e desimates things in an inconmlete and inaccurate 
manner. It is impossible for language to introduce into the world all the ideas which an 
object or entity existing in nature awakens in the mind. Language is therefore compelled to 
choose out of the ideas. It can choose one only. It thus creates a name which is not long 
in becoming a mere sign’ (Semantics, pp. 171-72). 
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Nirukta was to explain Vedic theofogy to the BrShmaiiical schools. When 
Y&ska therefore derived a Vedic word from a verbal root by way of 
explaining it, the thing, person, or animal denoted by the word came 
(in his eyes) to share in the action of the verb. The word not only 
represented the thing; it was also the thing itself. The modem word 
‘etymology’ hardly does justice to this notion of *nirvacana\ The whole 
background was theological, because theology in India, more than in any 
other country, was the mother of all sciences. We should therefore rather 
be agreeably surprised at the large number of good and tme etymologies 
in the Nirukta than be disappointed at the many etymologies which look 
absurd to us but were self-evident to Yaska. 

III. VYaKARANA (GRAMMAR) 

In the case of the Vedanga vydkarana, as in the case of the other 
Vedahgas, it is crystal clear that the traditional claim that it is represented 
by the grammar of Panini is to be understood only in the sense that 
grammatical studies culminated in, and were certainly not inaugurated by, 
the almost perfect work of Panini. Nay, Panini himself mentions no fewer 
than sixty-four predecessors, whose works were superseded, and virtually 
obliterated, by his own monumental work. 

PRE-PANINIAN GRAMMATICAL LITERATURE 

Language was an object of wonder and meditation to the Vedic rsis. 
Soma and Vi^vakarman are described as lords of speech in the Rg-Veda, 
which celebrates Vac (personified speech) as a goddess in one hymn (X.125 ; 
cf. X.71 also). Some stanzas of the Rg-Veda are capable of being given 
a grammatical explanation. Thus, expressions like ‘catvari irnga* and 
'sapta sindhavah' have been interpreted by Patanjali in terms of the four 
parts of speech and the seven cases. The Taittiriya SamhitS mentions Indra 
as having analysed (and expounded) speech to the gods. 

There are many speculations on letters, syllables, aiid words in the 
Brahmanas as also numerous terms like aksara, varna, vrsan (masculine), 
vacana, and vibhakti, which Panini uses without definition, marking a 
definite advance of grammatical knowledge. In the Satapatha Brdhmafia 
(XIII.5.1.18), we meet with names for singular and plural. 

The Aranyakas and Upanisads not only mention technical grammatical 
terms for certain groups of letters, but contain details about the phonetic 
treatment of the Vedic texts. In the Chandogya Upani^ad, for example, 
we find a classification of letters and technical terms such as svara (vowels), 
sparia (consonants), and usman (sibilants). The names of certain theological 
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.grammarians srich as ^kalya and Miqidiikeya are mentioned for the first 
time in this period. 


PADA-PATHA 

‘Vyakaram’ (lit. ‘analysis’) is the most appropriate name for ‘grammar’ 
which pursues the study of linguistic phenomena through the method of 
‘analysis’. From this point of view, the next landmark in the development 
of grammar may be said to have been reached when the Saihhita texts of 
the Vedas were reduced to the pada-pathap wherein each word is exhibited 
separately in its individual grammatical form, followed, when necessary, by 
word-signs like 'iti’ and also by symbols like the avagraha etc. to distinguish 
case-terminations, to analyse compounds, and to mark out a few special 
cases of accentuation. The pada-pathas thus show->that their authors had not 
only made investigations as to pronunciation and sandhi rules, but also knew 
a good deal about the grammatical analysis of words, as they distinguish 
the four parts of speech—^noun, verb, preposition, and particle—and separate 
the parts of compounds and the prefixes of verbs as well as certain 
suffixes and case-terminations of nouns. In their substance, the Taittiriya, 
Vajasaneyi, and Atharva Prdtiiakhyas are older than Panini and the Rg-Veda 
Pratiidkhya, the oldest of all, quotes Yaska. 

YSska distinguishes a Northern and an Eastern school of grammarians 
and mentions nearly twenty predecessors such as iSaka^yana, Gargya, and 
^kalya. He distinguishes between the two elements of a word: (i) the 
semanteme (popularly called the ‘root’), containing its general meaning, 
and (ii) the morpheme (the inflection, or the suffixes and affixes), which 
gives definite form to the general meaning. The theory of the verbal 
origin of nouns, so vital to the structure of grammatical science, which finds 
elaborate and profound discussion in the Nirukta, may be said to be the 
foundation of the whole system of Panini. Yaska states that there are four 
kinds of parts of speech— ndman (noun), akhydta (verb), upasarga (preposi¬ 
tion), and nipdta (particle)—terms used later by Panini. The verb, he 
explains, is primarily concerned with *being\ and nouns with ‘beings'. The 
difference is established, as in Aristotle, by ascribing a temporal character to 
the verb and denying it to the noun. The name for a pronoun ‘sarva-ndman* 
also occurs in the Nirukta (VII.2). 

THE PRATISAKHYAS AND GRAMMAR 

The PiSti^khyas do not refer to grammar, properly so-called, but 
presuppose a long-continued study of grammatical subjects quoting ^ they 
do (e.g. Saunaka) the differing opinions of earlier grammarians like the 
^kalas. They not only give the fourfold classification of the parts of speech 
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like nouns, verbs, prepositions, and particles, but also another division ol 
a purely grammatic^ nature. For instance, Katyayaniya Pratiiakhya (IV. 170) 
says: ‘Language consists of verbs {akhyata) with their conjugational termina¬ 
tions, nouns inaman) derived from verbs by means of kft suiSBxes, nouns 
derived from nouns by means of taddhita sufiixes, and four kinds of 
compounds.’ They tell us that there are twenty prepositions, which have 
a meaning if joined with nouns or verbs. Wor^ outside of nouns 
(expressing ‘a being’), verbs (which mark ‘being’), and prepositions are 
particles, some of which have a sense, the others being expletives. The name 
for a case, 'vthhakti', is found in the Prati4akhyas, which mention the 
number of cases also as seven. Only the distinction of genders seems to 
have been passed over in the Prati^khyas, and appears first in Panini. 
The Prati^khyas are not called vy&karanas, because they provide the basis 
only for the phonetic system of Panini, but not for his strictly grammatical 
theories. As such, the extreme view of the Vaidikdbharaina that the 
grammatical element is the basic element and predominates over the 
phonetic element in the Pratiiakhyas is as unacceptable as the other extreme 
view of Goldstiicker that the Prati4akhyas were divorced from grammar. 
He wrongly assumed that tradition dissociated grammatical topics completely 
from the Pradrakhyas 

GRAMMARIANS PRECEDING PANINI 

Of the sixty-four grammarians, referred to as his predecessors by 
Panini, the important ones aie Apdali and Ka^krtsna, who are credited 
with the founding of grammatical schools and from whom a few passages 
are quoted by Kaiyara, a later writer,’* and Gargya, Ka^yapa, Galava, 
Bharadvaja, iSakatayana, Sakalya, Cakravarmana, Senaka, and Sphotayana 
as well as those referred to under the collective appellation of Eastern and 
Northern grammarians. As regards the Aindra school of grammarians, the 
claim of its priority to Panini is advanced by a tradition mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang and the libetan Taranatha. Though the 
panbhasd and technique of the Aindra school look more primitive than 
those of Panini, the name and extant doctrines of the school, at any rate, 
must be set down as later, since no important work of the Paninian school 
mentions the name ‘Aindra’. 

TECHNICAL TtRMS PRESUPPOSED BY PANINI 

From a rule of Panini (I 2.5S), which lays down the principle that a 
matter which has the authority of a sampid fconventional’ or ‘settled’ term) is 

*• Rclvalkar in Systems cf Sanskrit Gianimar mentions lha» extracts from the works of 
these authors appear m the writ ngs of later grrmmanans 
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Dot taught or defined by him, and the commentary of Patahjali thenSod, we 
can safely infer that the terms pratyaya, dh&tu» upasarga, vfddhi, ax/yaya, 
samasa, tatpuru§a, bahuvrihi, avyayibhava, kxt, and taddhita were of current 
use in his time. The names of the cases from prathama to saptaml were used 
by the Eastern grammarians before Panini. There are other terms which 
he defines not because he invented them, but because he employs them in 
a special sense, viz. dvandva, karmadhdraya, anundsika, savarna, pragrhya, 
lopa, hrasva, dlrgha, pluta, udatta, anudatta, svarita, aprkta, and upasarjana. 
As regards purely grammatical symbols which are not samjnds, we cannot 
say definitely that he invented them, because some of them at least were, 
according to Patahjali, already known to Panini, e.g. ti, ghu, and hha. 

THE UNADI-SOTRAS AND PHIT-SOTRAS 

As regards the Unadi-Sutras, the tradition valid among grammarians like 
Patahjali (Sakatasya tokam) attributes them to ^aka^yana, a predecessor of 
Panini. Panini himself, in his sutra ‘unadayo bahulam* (111.3.1), seems to 
recognize them as authoritative for the most part (not everywhere). Max 
Muller^ holds that these Shtras, at least in their original collection, if not 
in their present enlarged form, were presupposed by Panini. Goldstiicker,*' 
however, after a long discussion, arrives at the following conclusions: The 
Unddi-S&tras, which use just those terms which arc defined by Panini and 
in exactly the same sense in which he uses them, were, in their existing 
collection, composed later than Panini. Ujjvaladatta and BhattojI Diksita 
hold the same view. The Rupamdld of Vimala ascribes them to Vararuci 
(a name of Katyayana, who completed the work of Panini). As regards the 
list of affixes, unddayah, which Panini quotes twice, the explanation is as 
follows: All the unddi affixes have anubandhas which are the same and 
have the same grammatical effect as those used by Panini. These anu¬ 
bandhas could not have preceded him, because Patafijali points out that 
anubandhas of former grammarians have no anubandha effect in Panirii; 
so Pai^ini himself must be the author of the core of the unddi list mentioned 
by him in his work. It may be stated, in support of Goldstiicker’s theory, 
that Indian pundits like Mm. Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar of Poona look 
upon them as an adjunct to Panini’s grammar. 

As regards the claim of priority for the PhitSutras of ^ntana advanced 
by Muller,** Goldstiicker rejects it on the following grounds: (i) Where 
these SDtras and Pi^ini cover the same ground, the latter’s rules are more 

'* A History of Ancient Sanskrit literature (The Panini Office, Allahabad, 1912), p. 77. 

Pi^ini : His Place in Sarukrit Ltterature, pp. 1S8*70. 

** A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 79. 
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nplete in substance. This would be inconceivable if the PhifSHUras 
preceded PAnini. (ii) Some rules of Sintana complete and criticize Pacini, 
(iii) If it be claimed that the Phit-Sutras treat of accent only, it may be 
pointed out that accent was not confined to the Vedic language only. No 
word could be pronounced without an accent. Besides, the great bulk of 
words treated of in the Phit-Sutras belong, with equal right, to the classical 
language, (iv) f'inally, Nagojibha^m makes the statement that the Phit-Sutras, 
considered in leference to Panini, are simply modern and recent. 


IV. CHANDAS (METRICS) 

Pingdla’s Chandah-Sutra treats mainly of post-Vedic (classical) prosody, 
though It lias a section on Vedic metres and many others which are obsolete 
now. Though presumed to be a Vedic text devoted to Vedic metres in 
general, it deals with Prakrit as well as Sanskrit metres in the manner of 
Katyayana Vararuci, who composed the varttikas on Panini as well as a 
Prakrit giammar. Pirigala's treatment of metres is similar to that of the 
Agni Puidna (chapters 328-34). It holds the position of a standard work 
on classical prosody. Its code of mnemonics, namely, ya-ma-ta-rd-ja-bha- 
na-sa-la-gam, for the eight ganas of three syllables each and the long and short 
sound measures, being well known, has survived other similar attempts. 

PRE-PlI^GALA CHANDAS MATERIAL 

The Rg-Veda being a metrical composition, the fsis were undoubtedly 
familiar with the rules and art of metrical expression. If the re was the 
yoni (womb), out of which originated the saman (tune or melody), this 
could happen only if the disposition of letters in it yielded sounds conducive 
to the harmony of the ear. T'he Rg-Vedic bards often constructed fresh 
metrical schemes, comparing, as they do, their originality and skill to those 
displayed in the construction of a chariot." 

In the Rg-Veda (X.14.16; X.130.4-5), we meet with several terms which 
later became well known technical designations of metres. Gdyatri is said 
to be born of Agni, usnth of Savity, anustubh of Soma, bfhati of Byhaspati, 
and virdt of Mitravaruna. Indra—the god praised most often—^invented 
the tiistubh, the metre employed most often. The ViSvedevas (AU-gods) 
created the jagath The iakvarl is mentioned when we are told that the 
Vasisthas strengthened Indra by loudly chanting in that metre. 

A hymn in the eighth kdnda of the Atharva-Veda gives the number of 
syllables in these seven chief metres of Vedic poetry as increasing by four 


** Arnold, Vedic Metre, p. 19. 
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successively, i.e. from 24 in the gSyatri to 48 in the jagatu These seven 
metres are often mentioned with names in the other Saihhitls.*" 

Fascinated by the charming rhythm of the metres, the authors of the 
Brahma^as ingeniously show that their harmony is in some mystical and 
mysterious fashion the fundamental cause of the harmony of the world. 
The Satapatha Brahmana (VIII.1,1-2) tells us that metres, like other beings, 
were created by Prajapati. In I1I.9.4.10, it mentions Gayatrl as a mystical 
name of Agni who carries off the soma. Glyatri, in the form of a bird, 
fetches the soma from heaven. 

In the Brahma^ and Upanmd speculations on the mystical significance 
of metres, numbers play a great part. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (V.15) 
says: 'The words bhumi, antariksa, and dyu (to be pronounced as di-u) 
make up 8 syllables; a gayatri pdda (foot) consists of 8 syllables; therefore 
he who knows the g&yatri gains the three worlds.’ 

In the iSdnkhayana Srauta-Sutra (V1I.27), inquiries into the beginning 
of the science of metrics lead to the formulation of the principles of versifi¬ 
cation. In the Vasistha Dharma-idstra (XIII.3 and elsewhere) the metres are 
deified enough to have sacrifices offered to them. In the Sdkala PrdtUdkhya 
of 8aunaka, the last three patalas (chapters) are on metres. 

The Niddna-Sutra of the Sama-Veda discusses the metrical aspect of 
the various parts of that musical Veda, such as: the uktha, stoma, and gdna. 
It explains the nature and different names of all the Vedic metres and gives 
an index to the metres of hymns employed in the ekdha, ahina, and 
sattra sacrifices. 

Among the five or six extant Anukramanis (Indices) which are attached 
to the Rg-Veda, the Chandonukramani (of about 300 stanzas in the anustubh 
and tri^fubh metres) enumerates the metres of the Rg-Vedic hymns and 
states the number of verses in each metre. 

The extensive Sarvdnukrama^l (General Index) epitomizes, in siitra 
style, the data of the Anukramanis. It contains some metrical padas, and 
Arrows a number of passages from the Arsdnukramani and the Bfhad-devatd, 
in their metrical wording, with or without additions. To Katyayana is also 
attributed the Anukramani of the White Yafur-Veda in the Mddhyandina 
recension, consisting of five sections, the fifth section of which gives a brief 
account of the metres occurring in the White Yajur-Veda. 

VERSinCATION IN VEDIC LITERATURE 

The unit of a Rg-Vedic hymn is the stanza or fc. The hymn generally 
consists of not less than three and not more than fifteen such units in the 

» Vdjasaneyi Sophia. V.2; cf. Satapatha BrVima/a, I1I.4.1; Vni.5.2. 
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same metre. A conventional variation is a different metre in the last stanm, 
to mark the dose of the hymn. Some hymns consist of a succession of single 
stanzas or of groups. A group has either three stanzas in the same simple 
metre (gayatri generally; or two stanzas in different metres. This latter 
strophic type allied pragatha is found chiefly in the eighth man 40 'la. The 
number of syllables in the common type of stanzas vary from 20 (4 x 5) 
to 48 (4 X 12). 

Historically, the Vedic metres, mainly tlKtse of the Rg-Veda*' stand 
mid-way between the Avestan system** and that of classical Sanskrit. 

The Avesta has 8-syllable or 11-syllable lines which ignore quantity, 
but are combined into stanzas which resemble those of the Rg-Veda in all 
other aspects. In the Rg-Veda, the quantity of the initial and final syllables 
is always indifferent, but rhythmic tendencies determine with varying 
regularity, the last four or five syllables, the very last syllable being a syllaba 
anceps. The fixed rhythm at the end of the Vedic line is called vrtta 
(lit. ‘turn’, from ^vrt), which corresponds etymologically to the Latin 
versus (vert-ere). 

The metrical unit of Vedic prosody, the line or verse called pdda, 
though meaning literally ‘a foot’, has nothing to do with the ‘foot’ of the 
Greek prosody—a breaking up into such small units as the Greek ‘feet’ 
being impossible in ancient Indian poetry. The word is used rather in 
the figurative sense of ‘quarter’, from the foot of a quadruped, a stanza 
having usually four lines. A pdda ordinarily consists of 8, 11, or 12, and 
much less commonly 5, syllables. A stanza or rc is generally formed of three 
or four lines of the same kind. Rarer types such as the usnih and brhati 
are composed of pddas of 8 or 12 syllables. Short and long syllables 
alternate in a pada, more in its latter part called the ‘cadence’ than in its 
earlier part called the ‘opening’. The rhythm is, in general, an iambic one 
in nearly all the metres, since they betray a preference for die even syllables 
being long rather than short. Verses of 11 or 12 syllables are characterized 
not only by their cadence, but also by a caesura after the fourth or fifth 
syllable, and consist of three members, the opening, the cadence, and (in 
between) the break between the caesura and the cadence, while verses of 
8 (or 5) syllables have no such metrical pause. 

The 8-syllable line usually ends in two iambics, the first four syllables, 
though not exactly determined, having a tendency to be iambic also. This 
verse is therefore a very near equivalent of the Greek iambic dimeter. The 

The stanzas of the Jjtg-Fedc are composed in some fifteen metres, only seven of whidi 
am really frequent. Three of than, the triffubh, the gSyatti, and the jagatl are by far the 
commonest metres, claiming between them about four-fitths of the stanzas in the J^g-veda and 
in^vidually accounting for about two-fifths, one-fourth, and three-twentieths, respectively. 

** Compare the word 'chandas' with ‘nend’. 
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normal scheme of this line is therefore: oooow»-v>^ . Threeotthese 
lines combine to form the g&yatri metre* and four of them combine to form 
the anu^tubh stanza in which the first two and the last two lines are more 
closely omnected. In the Rg-Veda, the anu^^ubh stanzas number only 
one-third of the gayatri ones. This relation is gradually reversed until we 
reach the post-Vedic stage where the g&yatri has disappeared and the 
ariu^lubh has become the dominant metre—the claasiral £loka —, the proper 
metre of epic poetry. Five or six lines of 8 syllables each constitute the 
very rare metres* pankti and mah&pankti, respectively. The gradual 
evolution of the epic Hoka can be traced in the J^-Veda itself. In the oldest 
hymns, all the four verses are the same, i.e. iambic in rhythm. In the later 
hymns, the tendency to distinguish the first and third lines from the second 
and fourth, by making the former non-iambic, begins to be evident 
Finally, in the latest hymns of the tenth mandala, the iambic rhythm 
disappears altogether from the odd lines. Here, among all the possible 
combinations of quantity in the last four syllables, the commonest variation, 

nearly as frequent as the iambic, is ^ « . which is the regular ending 

of the odd lines in the post-Vedic Roka. 

The tristuhh stanza consists of four lines of 11 syllables each, which, from 
the point of view of their metrical scheme, may be called catalectic-;agatt 
lines. Their scheme is oooo||ooo-^ or ooooolloo—w» —a , 
according as the caesura comes after the fourth or fifth syllable. 

The 12-syllable line (four of such lines constitute the jagati stanza) 
is probably an extension of the tristubh verse by one syllable, which gives 
the trochaic cadence of the latter an iambic character. The scheme is either 
ooooliooo-v.»-'-»ii or ooooolloo —These two p&das 
or verses, the tristubh and the jagati, being closely allied and having the same 
cadence, are often found mixed in the same stanza. 

The normal scheme of a line or verse of 5 syllables is 
Four such verses divided into two hemistichs give us the rare stanza 
dvipad&’vir&j. 

Let us conclude with a few apt general observations on Vedic metres 
in the Jayadaman : ” These Vedic metres are based on the svarO’Sahgita or 
the music of voice-modulation, where the time-element plays no important 
r61e in the production of the metrical music. . . . The musical difference 
between a short and long letter was not yet made use of for the sake of 
music in Vedic metres, a letter, whether short or long, being considered 
as the metrical unit in the construction of lines. But since short and long 
letters had to be used in difl^rent orders in a line, in actual practice, the 

** H, D. Vdankar, JayadSman (Bombay, 1949), pp. 9-11. 
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oonadoiuness of this musical difEerence could not be avoided for loi^. . « . 
By the end of the Saibhidl period, the earlier metrical music, based on the 
modulation of voice to different pitches and tunes, seems to have been 
generally given up in preference to the new kind of music based on the 
alternation of short and long sounds. The older music was taken up for 
a special treatment and development by the schools of the SSma-Veda, ai^ 
the growth of the different ragas and raginis (modes or melodies) in Indian 
music must surely be traced to their original and early efforts. But the 
poets in general adapted their compositions to the new music 

V. JYOTI§A (ASTRONOMY) 

The Veddnga Jyotisa, propounding the doctrine as taught by Lagadha, 
has 36 verses in the Rg-Vedic recension and 43 in the Yajur-Vedic one, 
30 being common to both. The Atharvana Jyotisa of 162 verses dealing 
with muhurta (a particular division of time), karana (an astrological division 
of day), yoga (leading star of a lunar asterism; a variable division of time), 
tithi (lunar-day), and vara (week-day) foils outside the Vedic period. It is 
important as it treats also of jataka (astrology), a branch of jyotisa. It is, 
however, pre-Siddhanu, as it makes no mention of the twelve raiis (zodiac) 
borrowed from the Greeks. 

The Veddnga Jyotisa helps to determine, for purposes of the sacrifices, 
the positions of the sun and the moon .at the solstices and of the. new and 
full moon in the circle of the 27 naksatras or star-groups of the zodiac. It 
gives simple rules and concise formulae for the calculation of tithis, parvans 
(new and full moon days), visuvats (equinoxial days), etc. 

The basis of calculation is the very convenient one of a five-year cycle 
called a yuga, because the solar year is taken to be of 366 days and five of 
these (1830 days) accommodate 62 full moons and 62 new moons, i.e. 124 
complete parvans, which, with the addition of two intercalary months (one 
in the third and the other during the fifth year), turned the cycle from 
a lunar into a solar one. The cycle commenced with the coming together 
of the sun, the moon, and the naksatra Dhanistha on the first tithi of the 
bright fortnight of Migha, at the autumnal solstice (the beginning of 
uttardyana). The Veddnga Jyotisa, with the zodiac divided into 27 
naksatras, became obsolete, when the Siddhanta calendar, with the zodiac 
divided into 12 raiis, became popular later. 

DATE OF THE WORK 

A statement in this VedSnga that ‘in the beginning of ^ravi^pha, the 
sun and the moon turn towards the north’—a conjunction observed as- 
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ocoining io the days of Lagadha—^yields by astrODomical cakuladcm the 
very early date o£ 1200 b.c. for the work, a result somehow eKplained away 
by scholars who are sceptical, as the work betrays signs of lateness. But 
C. V. Vaidya,'* who points out an earlier position of the uttarSya^a in the 
middle of the Dhanistha division, argues that the statement cannot be 
brushed aside as it is accurate and fixes the time of Lagadha, although the 
present work may be a late one. It is not, however, as late as it is supposed 
to be for (i; it is not composed in sutras, (ii) it uses older names of nak^atras 
and words like gharma and raii in their older meanings, and (iii) even some 
of the older Upanirads are composed in verse. This work refers to the 
custom of naming persons from the naksatras of their birth, as the Grhya- 
SQtras do. 


EARLIER JYOTI§A LITERATURE 

Several Rg-Vedic hymns presuppose a considerable development of 
sacrificial ceremonies, the regulation whereof required an accurate knowledge 
of months, seasons, and the year. The primitive calendar was, in fact, 
coeval with the sacrificial system. ‘The sattras, which lasted for one year, 
were nothing but an imitation of the sun’s yearly course. They were divided 
into two distinct parts, each (X)nsisting of six months of 30 days each ; in the 
midst of both was the visuvat, i.e. equatorial or central day, cutting the 
whole sattra into two halves.’*® The identification of samvatsara (year) with 
the sacrifice in many Brahmana passages and the etymology of the word 
‘ft-vif {=rtu + yaj, ‘season-sacrificer’) point in the same direction. The 
meaning of samvatsara (a period where the seasons dwell, from ^/vas, ‘to 
dwell’) shows that the year was equivalent to a complete cycle of seasons. 
The year was thus solar and at the same time sidereal, but not tropical. 

The month was determined and measured by the moon. The dose 
affinity of the names for month and moon indicates a knowledge of lunar 
chronology. As the name for the moon has cognates in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and German, and as the root from which it is derived meant originally ‘to 
measure’, the moon seems to have been looked upon as the measurer of 
time even in Indo-European times. The adjustment of the solar year to 
the lunar year was effected either by adding the intercalary month every two 
or three years, as Rg-Veda, 1.25.8 shoivs, or by the insertion of twelve 
(intercalary) nights at the close of the lunar year, as is suggested by ^g-Veda, 
IV.33.7, which tells us that the Rbhus (the genii of the seasons) slacken 
their course and rest with the sun for twelve nights at the end of a year. 
The latter was, probably, the older device, as the twelve days of preparation 

** Histon of Sanskrit Literature, I. p. 92. 

■' Dr. Haug quoted by Tilak in his Orion. 
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pirescribed before the commencement of the yearly sacrifice shows. 
devayana 1.72.7; X.2.7), equated by the Bxhaddranyaka and Ch&ndogya 
UfHini^ds to the six months when the sun is towards the north, must have 
commenced with the vernal equinox. The Rg-Veda, V.40 refers to an 
observation by the sage Atri of a total eclipse of the sun and not (as is 
supposed) an obscuration of the sun by clou^, and in 1I.S.2, the pha^ of 
the moon have not only received proper names, but they are also invoked 
as deities. 

In the latter part of the Atharva-Veda (XIX), the lunar mansions are 
enumerated by names, some of which are different from those in the 
T aittirxya Samhita, the others appearing in a late form. The year-beginning 
seems to have been shifted from the vernal equinox to the winter solstice at 
least before the Taittirlya Samhita, in which there is a discussion as to 
whether the month should begin with the new or full moon. In the 
Vdjasaneyi Samhita (VII.30 ; XXII.31), the deity of the thirteenth month— 
the Ariihasaspati—^has an oblation offered to it, along with the deities dE 
the twelve months. Again, naksatradaHa and ganaka occur as names for 
an astronomer (XXX. 10,20). The five-year time-unit called the *yuga\ 
accommodating two intercalary months, is mentioned for the first time in 
the Taittirlya Brahmana, giving the names of years as samvatsara etc. with 
theii overlords. The old names of the months derived from the seasons, 
namely, Madhu, Madhava, etc., occur in the later Saihhitas and the Taittirlya 
Brahmana, but the new names derived from 12 out of the 27 naksatras are 
found in the Satapatha, Kausitaki, and Pahcavirhia Brdhmanas. It seems 
that along with the tit hi, the sdvana (lit. sacrificial day), i.e. natural or civil 
day, was simultaneously in use, and the Taittirlya Sarhhita (VII.5.7.1) and 
Tdndya Brahmana (V.13) show how an adjustment of the savana and lunar 
months was effected by omitting a day from the former. The number of the 
naksatras is put down as 27 in the Taittirlya Sarhhita, but as 28 in the 
Atharva-Veda and the Maitrayanl Sarhhita. Abhijit, which is far away from 
the zodiac, was included first as marking the approach of the vi^uvat, and 
later dropped, when visuvat ceased to be the central day owing to the falling 
back of the seasons. The succession of 27 naksatras, which all lie not far 
distant from the ecliptic, were combined into a kind of lunar zodiac, 
employed for the purpose of estimating the position of the moon for 
prescribing the time for a sacrificial act. 

According to Tilak {Orion) and Jacobi, the Krttikts (Pleiades) formed 
the starting point of the naksatra series which coincided with the vernal 
equinox in the period of the Brahmanas, because a passage in the Satapatha 
Brahmana reads: Krttikd ha vai pracyai diio na cyavante, which means, 
according to them, 'the Krti ikas rose due east’. In the Vedic texts, there are 
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also traces of an older calendar in which the vernal equinox fell m the 
Orion (Mrgsdiras).** 

In the time of the Chandagya Upanisadt astronomy (nak^atrorvidyS) 
seems to have attained the status of a science worthy of study by the 
Bi^Utuna^. In the gana-pafha of Panini, the title jyoti^a occurs; and in 
III. 1.143, graha (planet) is mentioned as difiEerent horn grSha (crocodile). 

In the Gyhya-Sdtras, it is recorded that on arrival at their new home, 
the bridegroom points out to the bride the pole-star (Dhruva, 'the constant 
one') as a shining symbol of conjugal constancy. They also refer to the full 
moon night of Marga^ii^ called agrahayai^t ^it. 'coming at the beginning 
of the year’), .probably showing a system of reckoning whereby Margaiirsa 
was the first month of the year. The Gobhiia GrhyaSutra says that there 
are three ways of determining the time of the full moon, namely: (i) when 
it rises at the meeting of the day and night; (ii) when it rises after sunset; 
and (iii) when it stands high in the sky at sunset. It also adds rough 
astronomical definitions, such as 'Full moon is the greatest distance between 
the sun and the moon ; new moon is their nearest approach’. 

Finally, the Caranavyuha mentions not only a Jyotisa, but also an 
Upa-jyoti^ or a supplementary treatise on astronomy, belonging to the class 
of the Pariiiis^, such as the Gobhiliya Navagraha4anti Pariiista of the Sama- 
Veda and the Pari^isus of the Atharva-Veda. These works, however, fall 
outside the Vedic period. 

** Incidentally, this fixes the time of the Satapatha Brihmaifa at 2500 b.c. and of the older 
Orion calendar at 4500 B.c. Wintemitz, however, is sceptical about this theory. 
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YASKA AND PANINl 
I. YASKA 


^^1^ HE person who is only able to recite the Veda, but does not undcr- 
JL stand its meaning, is like a post (sthanu) or a mere load-bearer {bh&ror 
hara) ; but he who understands the meaning will attain to all good here 
and hereafter, being purged of sins by knowledge. 

‘Words simply learnt by rote, but not understood, will not enlighten 
when uttered, just as fuel, be it ever so dry, will not blaze if it is put into 
that which is not fire.’^ 

The above words mirror the mind of Yaska who, as a rational thinker, 
paved the way for the understanding of the meaning of the Vedic texts by 
compiling the Nirukta, one of the most authoritative, richly documented, 
and closely knit treatises on exegesis. It appears that Yaska had to contend 
hard against his opponents entrenched in the position that the Vedic words 
merely uttered confer the highest merit, for he emphasizes that ‘speech 
without meaning is a barren cow, a mere delusion {adhenu mayd), and an 
external symbol unht to grant the object of desire’ and that ‘the meaning 
of speech is its fruit and flower’ (artharh vdcah puspa-phalam, 1.20). These 
significant utterances of Ytska fit in with that ideal of knowledge which was 
in the ascendency about his time, and which, proceeding from the gnostic 
tendencies of the Upanisads, culminated in the movement of Buddhism. 
To such as those, like Kautsa, who held that the text of the Veda was 
meaningless, he retorted by saying, ‘It is not the fault of the post if a blind 
man does not see it' (1.16). When he says, ‘Eternal indeed is the scorn of 
the ignorant for knowledge’ (nityarh hi avijhatur vijhane asuya, II.4), he 
expresses his own attitude towards the perversely ignorant. 

AGE AND PREDECESSORS 

Most scholars are in agreement in placing Yaska about 700 b.c. He 
rximes at the head of a distinguished line of teachers, including such great 
names as ^katSyana, GSrgya, ^kapuni, Galava, Sakalya, and Aupamanyava. 
Of the texts that preceded him, he refers to the Rg-Veda as the ‘Daiatayi 
Saihhidl’, its Pada-text {pada-patha) by SSkalya, whose mistake in analysing 
vSyah into vS and yah he has pointed out (VI.28), the Brahmanas, and the 
VedSdgas. Of the last, he gives the place of honour to grammar, treating 


' Nirukta, 1.18. 
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the nirukta (etymology) as a complement of vy&kara^ (grammar), besides 
being a means of accomplishing its own object {vySkaranasya Mrtsnyarh 
sv&rthasddhakam ca, 1.15). He knew the PSi^da literature by which may 
be understood the phonetic and grammatical studies which were being 
developed under the auspices of the dilEerent Vedic schools. In his opinion, 
the Pada-toct formed the basis of the Plr$ada studies. Yiska should come 
prior to both the Rk Pr&tiiakhya and Pl^ini. His Ved3ngas, therefore, could 
not refer to these particular treatises, but to earlier works of authors like 
Girgya and ^ka^Syana and to the phonetic observations of the pari^ads 
(assemblies) in the various caranas (schools of the Veda). Dr. Samp considers 
the Bi^hmai^s to be implied in the VedSngas of Yaska, but these works, 
although containing substantial exegetical material, have nowhere been 
classed as Vedahga texts. YAska has commented on alx>ut 600 Vedic stanzas 
in the Nirukta, and quotes profusely from the Biahmai^. For instance, 
out of his three quotations to explain the etymology of ‘vrtra', two are based 
on BrShmana passages.* Of the contemporary schools, he cites the views 
of the grammarians (vaiyakaranas), the young and old ritualists (ydjnikas), 
the euhemerists (aitihasikas) who took recourse to legendary lore for the 
explanation of Vedic stanzas, and the ascetics (parivrajakas). The etymol¬ 
ogists (nairuktas) are invoked twenty times. Yaska thus represents the 
perfected fmit of the labours of a long line of teachers building up the 
science of Vedic interpretation. 

THE NIGHA^TU AND THE NIRUKTA 

The Nirukta, a book of twelve adhyayas (chapters), is a commentary on 
a traditional list of Vedic words known as the Nighantu. Even in the time 
of Yaska, opinions difEered about the exact derivation of this word. The 
teacher Aupamanyava, cited about a dozen times by Ykska, held: ‘As these 
are the quoted words of the Vedas, they are called nighan^avas on account 
of their being quoted {ni-garruumty* Yaska seems to concur in this view, 
although others interpreted the word difPerently signifying a list in which 
the words were either simply fixed (from the root han), or simply collected 
together (from the root fif). The fact is that the words of the Nighan^ were 
of specific usage in the Vedic texts and not of a general application in the 
language. Tracing the origin and the necessity of compiling the Nighantu 
list of words, Yaska says, 'Former r^is had direct intuitive insight into dharma, 
and brahma (Veda) made itself manifest to them. They handed down by 
oral instmction (upadeia) the hymns to later generations who were destitute 
of direct intuitive insight. The later generations, declining in powers of 


* Ibid., n.i6. 

• tbid., I.l. 
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upadeiat oon^led this work (i.e. the Nighapfu) in order to comprehend 
tto meaning* (1.20). 

YSska's own work was developed as a commentary on the Nighantu^ 
but a closer examination of the two works shows that Yiska exercises much 
freedom in the choice of his basic material. The Nigharitu is a work of 
three klin4as (sections) in five adhySyas (chaptera); the first three contain 
a list of 1,280 words, Ae fourth a list of 278 words, known as aikapadikam 
(homonyms), and the fifth a list of 151 names of deities. The Nirukta 
corresponds to this threefold division. The first three adhyayas, known as 
the Naighantuka-kanda, are devoted to the etymologies of words of the first 
three chapters of the Ntghantu; but out of the 1,280 words, only a little 
more than one-third are Ntghantu words in their proper places.* In 
addition to the Ntghantu words, Yaska also includes the etymologies of a 
large number of nigama words, i.e. words extracted from Vedic passages 
(1,310 in all according to the list of Skold). The second part of the Nirukta 
(IV to VI), called the Natgama-kdnda, etymologizes nearly all the 278 words 
of the fourth adhydya of the Ntghantu. The third part of the Nirukta 
(VII to XII), known as the Dawata-kdnda^ is based on the fifth adhydya of 
the Nighantu, of which most of the 151 names of deities are explained with 
their etymologies. Thus the framework of the Nirukta follows that of the 
Ntghantu, and deals with groups of synonyms (I-III), homonyms (IV-VI), 
and deities (VII-XII). 


THE UNGUISTIC MATERIAL 

The linguistic material with which Yaska deals was taken from the 
Vedic literature, but he does not fail to notice the distinction between and 
the affinity of the Vedic language and the classical Sanskrit. The current 
speech of YUska’s time is named Bhasa in the Nirukta. The spoken Sanskrit 
of Panini’s time is also called Bha# in the Astadhyayi. Yaska is conscious 
of the close relationship between the Bhi^ and the Vedic speech (anu- 
adhySyam). He further adds that some of the Vedic nouns are derived from 
roots of classical Sanskrit, and also roots of classical Sanskrit from Vedic roots 
(II.S). At first sight, he would here seem to regard the Vedic and the dassical 
Sanskrit as two distinct languages with two different sets of roots. To Kautsa*s 
criticism that the Vedic hymns are meaningless, Yaska replies that they are 
significant because their words are identical with those of the spoken language 
(1.16). As Dr. Sarup explains this anomaly, the position seems to be that 
the Vedic roots from which dassical nouns are derived do not occur in verbal 
form in the da»ical language, and, similarly, those classical roots from which 


• H. Sicfild, The Ntruhta : Its Place in Old Hindu Literature and Its Etymology, p. 177. 
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some of the Vedic nouns axe derived axe not traceable in verbal form in the 
Vedic texts. For example, Agni is called damUnas in the Vedic hyntm, which 
word is to be derived from the root dam, ‘to become tame’ (iv.5). Now 
^^Lska’s contention seems to be that, although the root dam is still used in 
the sense of ‘becoming tame’ in classical Sanskrit, it does not occur in this 
sense in the Vedic language. Yaska’s acquaintance with the classical language 
or BhSfS was not of a less intimate character, since, in a well-known pass^, 
he notices the dialectal diflEerences of spoken Sanskrit or what otherwise 
may be called provincialisms. In another passage his geographical horizon 
extends to Kikapi, the name of a country where non-Aryan tribes like 
Maganda and Pramaganda dwelt. This is possibly a reference to Magadha. 
Kikam is explained by Ytska as a Prakritized form of kinkrta {kim=ki ; 
krta^kala), signifying 'what have they done, or of what use is the 
performance of religious rites?’ (VI.32). 

ETYMOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 

The bed-rock of the doctrine of etymologists was that nouns were derived 
from verbs. YSska also subscribed to this view, and his etymologies pursue 
this principle. Amongst the grammarians there was a distinct school that 
held the same view. Its leading exponent was ^ka^yana, whose opinions 
are also cited by Panini. Patahjali attributes to ^ka^ayana the same, rather 
extreme, views on derivation. Yaska himself says (1.13) that Saka&yana 
derived parts of one word from different roots in spite of the meaning being 
irrelevant, e.g. in order to explain sat-ya, he derived ya from the causal form 
of the root i, 'to go*, and sat from the regular form as, ‘to be’. The Unddi- 
Sutras appear to have been the product of the school of ^ka^yana, and may 
in their original form have been written by him, being best suited to serve 
the theory that he upheld. A sober view was that of Gargya; according to 
him as well as other unnamed grammarians, not all nouns are traceable 
to verbs, but only those the accent and the grammatical form of which are 
regular (Nirukta, 1.12). Both Panini and Patanjali favour this balanced view, 
and may have been the followers of the school of Gargya. Yaska, as a 
representative etymologist, seems to have harboured a bias for the dogma of 
his own school, since to the objection of ^ka&yana’s overdoing etymology 
he remarks: ’An individual who indulged in such irrelevant derivation 
should be cxnsured* (sai^d purusa-garha, 1.14); the commentary adds ‘but 
not the science of etymology’ {na Sdstra-garhd). 

A clear statement of Yaska’s metlxid of derivation is contained in the 
following: ‘With reference to thir (etymolc^), words, the accent and 
the grammatical form of which are regular and are accompanied by an 
explanatory radical modification, should be derived in the ordinary manner. 
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But the meaning being irrelevant, and the explanatory radical modification 
being non-existent, one should always examine them with regard to their 
meaning, by the analogy of some (common) course of actionv If there be 
no such analogy, one should explain them even by the community of a single 
syllable or letter ; but one shoxj^ld never give up the attempt at derivation' 
(natveva na nirbruydt, II. 1). This is not fctr from what &kat§yana would 
have staked his reputation on. Ip a more complacent tone he tenders the 
advice that ‘one should not explain either isolated syllables, or to a non¬ 
grammarian, or to a non-residential pupil, or to one who is incapable of 
understanding it. Eternal indeed is the scorn of the ignorant for knowledge ; 
therefore, one should take care to explain (the words) to an initiated pupil, 
or to one who is capable of knowing them, to the intelligent and the 
diligent’ (medhavine tapasvine va, II.4). Yaska's approach to the whole 
problem is from a high pedestal. He is conscious that etymology is a part 
of Vedic knowledge and can be learnt fruitfully only by one who is dis¬ 
tinguished by outright sincerity in the pursuit of his goal of knowledge 
and wisdom. 

We may now see Yaska’s principles of etymology in action. To take 
only a few instances: The word 'vrata' means ‘action, vow, and food’. It is 
respectively derived from the roots (i) ni + m (to ward off), (ii) vr (to choose), 
and (iii) a + vr (to cover)—(11.13). Here Yaska is rationalizing the meanings 
given in the Brahmana and Upanii^dic passages from the etymological point 
of view. The case of 'vrtra* has been referred to already. Out of its three 
etymologies, viz. from vr (to cover), vrt (to turn or roll), and vrdh (to grow), 
the first two are rooted in the Brahmana passages (Satapatha, 1.1.3.4.; I.6.3.1). 
For the word 'agni' a fourfold derivation is proposed, namely, agra + ni, 
ahga+nt, and a+knu (to make wet), and a fourth etymology advanced by 
^kapQni, which is a good instance to illustrate the extremes to which the 
Nairukta school could go. ‘Agni is derived from three verbs—^from going, 
from shining or burning, and from leading—by taking the letter a from 
the root i (to go); the letter ga from the root anj (to smear) or dah (to bum); 
and lastly the root ni (to lead), i.e. a + ga + ni taken from three different 
roots’ (VII.14). From a strictly etymological point of view this can be hardly 
acceptable, although Yaska may be taken to record faithfully the views held 
before his time and although some of those popular etymologies may have 
found their support in Brahmana passages all of which cannot be traced. 

The example of the word 'indra' for which Yaska (X.8) has recorded 
fifteen different etymologies completely illustrates not only the method, 
but also the limitations under which Yaska was working to build up a 
rational system of derivation. He seems to take it as his special concern 
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to explain by etymology the various meanings that were asjKxiated with 
the word in the cogitations of the BrShmai^.* 

Of these etymologies 1-5 are based on ira, a drink which is so dear 
to Inihra in a group of hymns; 6-7 on indu, a name of soma which is such 
a favourite drink of Indra (cf. Indrayendo pari srava, JR.V,, X. 112-14); 8-9 
are based on a Bithmana passage {Satapatha, VI.1.1.2); 104s based on the 
opinion of Agrayana and is endorsed by f*anini (indra+sr§(a); 11 on the 
view of Aupamanyava, strongly supported by an Aranyaka passage; 12-14 
on the Vedic tradition of Indra’s overwhelmii^ might in conquering his 
foes; and 15 on his beneficence towards his sacrihcers. In all cases, except 
8-9 and 12, the word is split up into two parts for the sake of derivation; 
cases 8-9 and 12 accord with the Sama-Veda pada-pa^ha which does not 
divide the word.* Derivation No. 12 is supported by an unadi-sutra 
(fjrendra etc., 186). Ck>mparable to this overwhelmii^ solicitude of Yaska 
to derive 'indra’ is Panini’s attempt, not so much to suggest derivations, 
as to put his seal of approval on the morphology of the word 'indriya’ as 
established by the immemorial usage of his predecessors (cf. Panini, V.2.93 : 
indriyam, indra-lingamt indra-drstam, indra-srstam, indra-justam, indra- 
dattam, iti vd, the last clause of which, iti va, is the same as that of 
Yaska, and is intended to make the scope of the sutra as wide as may be 
desired) 

From this example we see what an enormous mass of tradition Yaska 
had to reckon with. He should therefore be judged from the standpoint that 
inspired him, and not from the strictly etymological approach of the modem 
linguistic science, as some critics are prone to do.' 


* These etymoloipes (cf. Skdid, op. cit., p. 210) are: 

(1) ifH, ‘drink, refrediing draugjit; comfort, enjoyment' +dfi, 'to burst, break 
asunder, split open'; 

(2) tril+da, 'to give': 

(5) irS+dhS, 'to put’ ; 

(4) irS+dff (causative); 

1 5) irS+dhf, 'to hold' (causative) ; 

(6) jndu, 'soma’+dru, 'to run’; 

(7) indu+ram, ‘to rejoice’; 

(8) indh, ‘to set on file, kindle'; 

(91 same as 8. 

(10) tdam, ‘this’ (because he does this, i.e. everything); 

(11) idam, 'this' (because he sees this, i.e. everything ; 

(12) ind, 'to be strong’; 
hS) ind+dr (causative); 

(14) tnd-i-dm (causative): 

(15) tnd-f (3+»r)> 'h> respect' (the sacrifices). 

* Survakanta, J^ktantra, Introduction, p. 58. 

* Sk61d, op. cit., p. 181: 'We ought rather to be astonished because the Nirukta contains 
so many good and true etymologies as it does'; cf. also V. K. Eajavade, YSska's Nirukta, 
I. Introdumon: ‘Plpini’s grammar is beyond doubt an astonishing feat of human intellect; 
1 do not think that such piaise can be bestowed on the Nirukta' (p. xliv). 
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ETERNITY OF WORDS 

The subject of the eternity of words has been hotly debated by the 
grammarians and other philosophical schools* as the most fundamental 
problem having a bearing on the value and sanction of textual authority. 
AudumbartyaDa, as quoted by Y^ka, held that the words are transitory 
(lit. last only so long as they are being uttered, I.l). Possibly this was also 
the view of the school of the Taittiiiyas, whose Taittmya'PratU&khya 
defines hpa as vinaia or annihilation (1.57). Pinini, as a grammarian, 
subscribing to the eternity of sound has defined lopa as a grammatical process 
involving simply adariana or disappearance (1.1.60). Kat)^yana, in a 
comment on Pacini (IV.4.1), refers to the two opposite schools under the 
name of Naitya^abdika and Karyaiabdika. We are indebted to Patafijali 
for the remark that both Panini and Katyayana were advocates of the view 
holding words to be eternal. The sympathies of Yaska lay with the gramma¬ 
rians. He argues by implication that although we admit the various 
grammatical processes applying to words, including the process of vinaia 
or destruction, it must be understood that vindia is only a link in the 
chain of six modifications which inevitably follow each other, and therefore 
destruction only marks the end of a certain state, but does not preclude 
the first state or the pre-existence {purva-btmva) of a thing. For this 
explanation he invokes the help of a pre-eminent authority named 
Var^yayani, who expounded the chain of sixfold causation, in which the 
beginning and the end are only relative terms and do not preclude each 
other (1.2). An ingenious argument is adduced by Y^ka in this content. 
He argues that the knowledge residing in human beings being impermanent, 
the mantra in the Veda is justified in giving directions about ritualistic 
action. This is tantamount to the statement that the Veda as the ref>ository 
of eternal knowledge consists of eternal words and is necessary for human 
guidance. The origin and nature of iabda forms a no less important 
subject of discussion in the Buddhist literature where its impermanence is 
emphasized, as in the case of the Taittiriyas: *Sadda (iabda) is an action’, 
*Sadda is physical vibration’.* 

PREPOSITIONS AND ONOMATOPOEIA 

About the controversy whether prepositions (upasargas) possess a sense 
or are devoid of it, Yaska informs us that ^katayana held the view that 
an upasarga detached from its verb has no meaning, i.e. the upasarga is only 
a dyotaka of meaning and not a vdcaka. Gargya, on the other hand, believed 

• PQrva-mmiiiisi. I 1.6-2S ; VedSnta, I S.28 ; 1.4.28; 11.1.4; Vaiicfika, 11.2.21-S7 ; 
Siihkhya, V.58-60; NySya, 1.1.7.54-57 ; 11.2 13-17. 

* KathSvatthu, XII.3 ; IX 9-10. 
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that prepositions did have a* meaning. YSska seems to support the latter 
view since he begins by recording a string of upasargas with their meanings. 
This controversy was not unknown to Panini, who, in his inimitable way, 
shows his preference for the middle path by striking a balance between the 
two extreme views. Accordingly in sutra 1.4.93, he declares the upasargas 
adhi and pari to be meaningless (anarthaka), whereas in other places he 
discusses their meaning. 

In another matter, YSska is at one with the grammarians, viz. his 
acceptance of the principle of onomatopoeia (anukaram) as a phenomenon 
of the language. The teacher Aupamanyava denied the existence of onomat¬ 
opoeic words, but Pinini had clearly accepted anukarana as a factor in the 
formation of words (1.4.62). According to Yaska, onomatopoeia is mostly 
found in the names of birds; the word 'dundubhV is alternatively explained 
by him as onomatopoeical (dundubhir-iti Ubddnukaranam, IX. 12). 

MONOTHEISTIC VIEWS 

As a Vedic teacher Yaska’s most outstanding contribution consists in 
his bringing to a focus the scattered strands of the adhydtmika (spiritual) 
interpretation of Vedic knowledge. Conscious of this fact, he can be traced 
building up to that point. According to his definition ‘a r^i is so called as 
he has obtained a vision of Truth (r^ir-darMnat) ; the fountain of self-existent 
knowledge flowed towards them when they were* engaged in tapas' (11.11). 
The seers'of such pre-eminent position were those to whom Speech revealed 
herself completely as a loving maiden exposes herself to her husband (1.19). 
The intuitive knowledge enshrined in the minds of such great teachers 
certainly related to the highest spiritual truth, namely, identity of the human 
soul with Brahman. Y^ka himself aphoristically states in the beginning 
of his treatise that the Deity and the adhydtma (Self) are the fruit and flower 
of speech (devatddhyatme m vdcafy pu^paphale, 1.20). Discussing the multi¬ 
plicity of the many gods and their relationship to one pre-eminent Soul, 
Yaska introduces the following statement as the keystone of his position: 
Mah&bhagydd-devataya eka atma bahudha stuyate. Ekasya dtmano anye 
devih pratyangani bhavanti. . . . itaretarajanmdno bhavanti. Itaretara 
prakrtayah. Karmafanmdnafy. Atmajanrmnafy. . . . Atma saruam devasya — 
'It is because of His great divisibility (mahdbhdgydt) that they apjdy many 
names to Him one after another. The other Angels (devas) come to be 
{bhavanti) sub-members {pratyangani) of the One Essence {ekasy&tmanafy). 
Their becoming is a birth from one another; they are of one another’s 
nature; they originate in function {karma); Essence is their origin. . . . 
Essence {atma) is the whole of what an Angel is’ (VII.4).” 

” Cf. A. K. Gwmaiaswamy, Fedic 'Monotheism', p. 84. 
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The basic unity of one gxeat Soul manifesting itself through various 
names and forms is tnu^ by Ya^a to that well-known Vedic mantra in the 
Asyavimlyasiikta'. ‘They call Him Indra, Mitra, Vanina, and Agni; (they) 
also (say) that He is the divine Garutmat of beautiful wings. The sages 
speak of Him who is One in various ways; they call Him Agni, Yama, 
MatariSvan’.^^ On this Yaska comments: 'The sag^ speak of this Agni, 
the great Soul, in many ways’ (imamevagnirh mahantam atm&narh ekam 
&tmS,nam bahudha medhdvino vadanti, VII. 18). Again, adverting to the 
deities of the introductory and the concluding oblations (prayaja, anuyaja), 
Yaska, after quoting several Brahmai^ passages specifying Agni, metres, 
seasmis, and animals as their deities, holds that Pra^a and Atman were 
equally the deities of the prayaja and anuyaja offerings. In the 13th and 14th 
chapters of the Nirukta, which are appended to it as supplementary portions, 
the su^reminence of the mahan-dtman is emphatically propounded, and a 
string of its multiple names pointing to the unity of One E^nce is worked 
out. These two books record the best model of presenting an adhyatmika 
commentary on the Vedic mantras. 

The treatise of Yaska, in its highly compressed style, helps us not only 
with the etymologies of words, but also with the clarification of the main 
Vedic thought so far as its wonderful system of pantheistic monotheism 
is concerned. 


11. PANINI 

Panini, author of the Astadhyayi (a work in ‘Eight Chapters’), is the 
most shining star to rise in the intellectual horizon of ancient India. Seldom 
has the influence of a single person been of such a far-reaching character 
in moulding the language of his country as that of Panini. He may be 
regarded as the starting point of the Sanskrit age, the literature of which 
is almost entirely dominated by the linguistic standards fixed by him. His 
methodology, logic, and the very apparatus of thinking have disciplined for 
about twenty-five centuries Sanskrit authors of all classes. 

PSnini’s grammar is superior to all similar works of other countries by 
the thoroughness with which it investigates the roots of the language and 
the formation of its words, by its precision of expression, and, above all, by 
its marvellous ingenuity in using a concise terminology and a style marked 
by profound concentration to cover the entire material of the language 
within the shortest possible compass. In the words of Macdonell, ‘The 
results attained by the Indians in the systematic analysis of language surpass 


»* JSt.F.. 1.164.46. • 
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those arrived at by any other nation, and the credit of this achievement 
entirely goes to Panini’. PEiuni marks the dimax of a succenion of dis¬ 
tinguished teachers, devoted to phonetical and grammatical enquiries, many 
of whom have been quoted by him. A date c. fifth century b.c. would seem 
to satisfy all available hypotheses bearing on his relative chronology, although 
some scholars put him a century later. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DETAILS 

Patafijali and Yuan Chwang are our trustworthy sources for details 
of Pi^ini’s life. A traditional legendary' version is also available in the 
Mafijuiri-millakalpa (c. a.d. 800) and the Kathasaritsdgara (eleventh cen¬ 
tury A.D.). Yuan Chwang recorded his material about Panini after a per¬ 
sonal visit to the grammarian’s birth-place. He states that ^i PSlnini 
who composed the iabda-vidy& (science of words) was bom at ^§tura. 
In Sanskrit literature Pinini is called ’SSlaturiya’ (of Salatura). Salatura is 
modern Lahur, a small town four miles north-west of Ohind, situated in 
the angle formed by the junction of the Kabul with the Indus. SaUltura 
continued as a celebrated centre of Paninian studies: ’The children of this 
town, who are his (Panini's) disciples, revere his eminent qualities and a 
statue erected to his memory still exists.’ 

About Panini himself Yuan Chwang proceeds to say: ’In most ancient 
times letters were very numerous. In the process of ages . . . the devas 
descended spiritually to guide the people. Such was the origin of the ancient 
letters. From this time, and after it, the language spread and passed its 
(former) bounib . . . J^is belonging to different schools each drew up forms 
of letters . . . Students without ability were unable to make use (of these 
characters). And now men's lives were reduced to the length of a hundred 
years, when the l^i Pinini was bom; he was from his birth intensively 
informed about men and things. The times being dull and careless, he 
wished to reform the vague and false rules of writing and speaking, . . . 
to fix the rules and correct improprieties. As he wandered about asking 
for right ways (wisdom and knowledge), he encountered I4varadeva, 
and recounted to him the plan of his undertaking. Hvaradeva said, 
"Wonderful, I will assist you in this”. The R$i, having received instructions, 
retired. He then laboured incemntly and put forth all his power of mind. 
He collected a multitude of words and made a book on letters which 
contained a thousand Hokas ... It contained everything from the first till 
then, without exception, respecting letters and words. He then closed it 
and sent it to the king (supreme ruler of the land), who exceedingly prized 
it and issued an edict that throughout the kingdom it should be used and 
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tauj^t to othere . . . and so from that time masters have received it and 
handed it down in its completeness for the good of the world.'** 

This aixount about the origin of grammar, PAnini’s eminent intellectual 
qualities, and his literary method essentially agrees with that given by Patan- 
jali. He also refers to 'a period of thousand divine years during which time 
Brhaspati expounded letters to Indra. In this wide world there is the rich 
literature of the four Vedas with their angas (auxiliary works) and mystic 
portions and a host of SakhSs, etc. ... all this constitutes the vast source 
of language’. In such a picture difiEerent schools of grammatical teaching, 
including such illustrious names as Saka&yana, Gargya, Sakalya, Bhiradvaja, 
and Api^ali, arose and composed their systems. Patahjali then says that there 
was a lessening of men’s lives and a decline in their mental powers. It was 
to reform such dull and careless beings that Panini wrote his system. 

In chartering extensive sources for the collection of his material, 
Panini’s wide peregrinations in search of fresh material and the method 
of personal discussion and interrogation which he followed to elicit facts 
were in the true tradition of the Tak^a^ila University, to which PSnini 
seems to have been indebted for his intellectual discipline and higher 
training. Panini did not work haphazard, but devised for himself a well- 
conceived plan of his undertaking. Both Yuan Chwang and Patahjali agree 
as to Panini’s intense labours marked with profound concentration and 
high mental powers: ‘The teacher of established authority, holding sacred 
grass in hand and seated in a holy spot facing east, composed the s&tras 
with deep endeavour.’** According to Yuan Chwang, Pinini’s work was 
a complete digest of everything known from the first till then respecting 
letters and words. Patahjali also designates the Asl&dhyayi as a mahat- 
iastraugha (an extensive ocean of treatise), hails it as ‘the great system of 
Panini perfectly accomplished’ (mahat suvihitam Paniniyam), and records 
that Panini had brought together in his treatise the phonetical and 
grammatical material relating to all the different Vedic schools (sarva-veda- 
pari^adarh hidam iastram), a position similar to that taken up by Yaska for 
the Nirukta. In the domain of grammar, Panini ousted all his predecessors 
by the excellence and comprehensiveness of his work, just as Y^ska had 
supplanted them in the field of exegetics. 

Yuan Chwang’s reference to Panini’s visit to the court of the king and 
to the latter’s approval of the As^dhydyi, is corroborated more explicitly in 
the accounts of the Manjuin-mulakalpa, Somadeva’s Kathdsantsdgara, and 
T^ranitha’s ‘History of Buddhism in India’ in Tibetan, which relate the 

**Beal, Si-Fu-Jfi; Buddhist Records of the Western World (London), pp. 114-15. 

PramUtfabhUta Sciryo darbha-tuantro-pilifih hseavovakaie prBhmuhha upaoiffa mahaUl 
ystnena sOtra^ pra^yati sma (BhSfyo). 
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Story of Panini's friendship with the Nanda emperor arising out of the 
former's mission to the celebrated capital of Pi^aliputra, when in a great 
royal synod (rajasabha) Pamni’s work was accorded universal reo^ition and 
approbation.'^ Both K§ty3iyana and Patafijali refer to PSLnini with the 
greatest respect (bhagavatafy Panineh siddham, VIll.4.68), and the latter 
specially styles him as an deary a who was auspicious (mangalika), authori¬ 
tative {pramanabhutd), highly intellectual (analpamati), and conversant with 
the grammatical operations of words (vfttajfia). 

PANINI'S TEXT 

Panini’s style is that of the sutras, most economically and perfectly 
worded rules, to an interpretation of which the key is supplied by Panini 
himself. The text of the Astadhydyi, a book divided into eight adhydyas of 
four sections each, consists of about 4,000, or to put more precisely 3,983, 
siitras. Their extent, as recorded by Yuan Chwang and in agreement with 
reality, is equal to 1,000 verses of 32 syllables each. To this text are 
appended two supplements: (i) Ganapatha or a list of 261 groups of words 
{gavMs), the archetype of each being referred to in the Astddhydyl itself 
and (ii) DhStupatha or a list of 1,944 roots of the language, comprehending 
both the classical Sanskrit and the Vedic language. Panini must have taken 
great pains in collecting this material by tapping the twofold sources of the 
current language and the literary texts. The task seems to have been 
performed with amazing thoroughness, displaying powers of minute 
observation to which tribute is paid by subsequent writers (mahati 
suksmeksikd vartate sutrakdrasya). The linguistic material, both in the 
DhatujStha and in the Ganapatha, is full of great interest and value for the 
linguist and the historian. In the former, we come across a comprehensive 
list of the roots in' the spoken language of Panini’s time, including the 
northern and the eastern divisions of the country as well as the many 
dialectal regions corresponding to the areas of modem Indian languages 
which have inherited substantially the roots listed by Panini. For example, 
the root pra-s/snu (mod. panhdnd) may have belonged to the east and 
payasyati (mod. pavdsnd) to the western dialects, but both are noticed by 
Panini. Similarly, in the Gai^patha, we find representative lists of (i) towns, 
villages, and jampadas (communities), (ii) Vedic idkhds (brandies) and 
caronos (schools), and (iii) important family names (gotras) as prevailing 
in the wide area from Sind to the easternmost limits of India. This historical 
material gives to the Astadhydyi a special value for the historian of ancient 


See the present writers* India es Known to Pinini (pp. 462 ff.) for a detailed discusdon 
of this tradition with special reference to the date of Pipini. 
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India, more so as the evidence in the A^(&dhyayi is the same authoritative 
nature as that from epi]g;raphic or numismatic sources. 

COMMENTARIES 

l^ini himself seems -to have taught his pupils the treatise he had 
enunciated, as is evident from Patafijali’s reference to two alternative 
explanations, both having the sanction of Pdnini’s own instruction.” The 
earliest commentaries {vyakhyanas) were of a simple character comprising 
card (—pada-vigraha), udSharana, pratyudaharana, and anuvj-tti. In course 
of time, the grammatical literature based on Panini underwent great expan¬ 
sion, and the following commentaries and sub-commentaries cover almost a 
period of 2,000 years: 

(1) Commentaries: Patahjali’s Mahabhdsya or Currii and Vamana and 
Jayiditya’s Kaiika. While the former is the most authoritative, the latter 
is the most exhaustive and lucid one, a veritable mine of information, both 
historical and linguistic. 

(2) Sub-commentaries: Kaiyata’s and Bhartrhari’sMahd- 

bhasya-dtpihd or Tripddl on Mahabhdsya. Nydsa and Padamahjari on KaiikS. 

(3) G^losses on sub-commentaries: Nagel’s Uddyota on Kaiyata’s 
Pradlpa. There are various other vrttts such as Kuni-vrtti, MdthurJ-vftti, 
and Bhaga-vftti, which are known only by name and do not seem to be extant. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DATA 

We have already alluded to the geographical data in the As^adhydyh 
specially the Ganapi^ha. References to place-names occur in the Astadhyayi 
to show their derivation from one of the following four factors: (i) this is 
found there; (ii) the place was founded by such and such person ; (iii) the 
place was the abode of such a person or a community; and (iv) the place 
is located in the proximity to a known object (IV .2.67-70). Added to these 
were some other Actors, all of which together resulted in a voluminous quota 
of geographical names in the Astadhyayi, equalled in richness only by the 
accounts of the Greek geographers and by the 'Bhuvanako^' (the world) 
chapters of the Mahabhdrata and the Puranas. Panhii's geographical horizon 
extends from Kamboja (Pamir) in the north-west to Suramasa (Surma valley 
of Assam) in the north-east, to Almaka on the Godavari in the south, and to 
SauVira (Sind) in the west. His references in the sUtras indude such names 
as Prakanva (Parikanioi, Ferghana), Gandhara, Sindhu (Sind-Sagar-Doab), 
Sauvira (Upper Sind) with ^rkara (Sukkur), Paraskara (Parkar), Kaccha 
(Kutch), Kekaya (Jhelum, Shahpur, Gujrat), Madra (capital at Sikala 

*• Sfltm, 1.4.1: ubhayathS hyScSryem StsySh sfltraih prattpSiUtSh ; cf also ICOliU, V.1.80 : 
V.1.94; V.4.21. 
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<»* Sialkot), U4lnara (a part of the Vihika country;, Ambaf^ha, Trigarta 
(Pathankot, Kangra),* KSlaktIUi (region from thf Upper Ifamuni to the 
Sutlej), Kuru, Pratyagratha (Pahdila), BhSlradvaja (Upper Garhwal), Ko&da, 
KS^i, Vyji, Magadha, Kalidga, Avanti, and Kunti (Kontwar in former 
Gwalior State). PSnini is acquainted with the uttnra-patha (the 'northern 
route) which traversed as the artery of communication the whole of northern 
India from the mouth of the Gadgk to Bactria and of which a detailed 
account with stages is given by the Greek geographers. Panini also refers to 
Varank (the hill fortress of Aomos stormed by Alexander), Varnu (Bannu), 
SuvSstu (Swat), Sadkala (Sangalawala-Tiba), S&hka^ya (Sankissa;, Hastinl- 
pura, and KQcavSLra (Kuca). An important reference is 'kantha', a word of 
the $aka language denoting town, which was used with the place-names in 
the U^Inara country and in the Varnu valley. Sten Konow identifies kantha 
with Sogdian ‘kanda’ (city) and Saka kantha (city).^* Panini’s acquaintance 
with the PrScya (Eastern) and Udicya (Northern) divisions of India seems 
to have been very thorough, especially of the latter. 

SOCIAL UFE 

The Astadhyayl also throws important light on the social life of the 
period including important details about food and drink, games and amuse¬ 
ments, proper names, personal dress, etc. We learn that a special kind of 
wine known as KapUdyana madhu was being imported into India from the 
ancient town of Kapiil or Begram in the north of A%hanistan.*' Reference 
is made to mahavrihi (VI.2.38), an excellent variety of rice grown in 
Magadha, 'the grains of which were large and scented and of an exquisite 
taste, specially remarkable for its shining colour’, with which Yuan Chwang 
was entertained during his stay at Nilanda. Another equally famous variety 
of rice was that grown on the banks of the Devikt (mod. Deg) river 
(VII.8.1), flowing through the ancient Madra country (Sialkot, Gujran- 
wala, and Shekhupura Districts). An excellent variety of rice is still 
grown in this area. Reference is made to blankets called pdn4ukambala 
used in upholstering chariots (IV.2.11) which were manufactured in ancient 
Swat or U^^iy^na country and from there imported into North India for 
the use of the army.” Other special chariots mounted with the skin of tigers 
and leopards known as dvaipa and vaiyaghra (IV.2.12) were also in use 
during the period of the Jatakas and the Mahdbharata.'* Sp^ially 
interesting is Pknini’s mention of a kind of garden sports peculiar to East 

** Sten Konow, Kharoshtht Inscriptions with the Exception of Those of Aloha (Corpus 
Inuriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II. Pt. I. I.ondon, 1929), p. 4S. 

” PS^ini, IV.2.99. as. read with Kau(ilya. 11.25. 

» JStakas, IV.S52 ; VI.500. 

** Vessantara JStaka, VI.505 ; SabhSparvan, 51.S5 ; 61.4. 
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India (PrScath kri4dy&m), the names of whidi are regulated by no less than 
three sUtras (11.2.17; II1.3|^109; VI.2.74). These spores, like the Salabhan- 
jikSt uddSlaka-puspabharijtka, vara^-pu^papracSyikS, possess a long and 
wide-spi^d tradition both in art and literature. True to the conception 
of iilpa (arts and crafts) prevailing in the Jataka period, Pa^ni regards 
music, both vocal (111.1.146) and instrumental (lV.4.55-56), and also dance 
(111.1.145) as iilpa. Amongst the names of stars, the list (1V.3.S4) begins 
with the name of the star Sravis^hl which agrees with the system of 
Ved&iiga astronomy and must point to a time anterior to the revision of the 
nak^atra list. This period lies at the close of the fifth century b.c., and 
405 B.C. would thus give the lower limit of Paigiini’s date. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Of the economic data that can be gleaned from the Astadhyayi, the one 
relating to the punch-marked coins is most important. The numismatic 
evidence in the Astadhyayi, the Jatakas, and the Arthaiastra relates exclu¬ 
sively to the punch-marked series. Panini knows the standard kdrsdpana, 
ardha (half, also bhdga) and pdda (quarter) karsdparuis, and masa (one-six¬ 
teenth kar^pana or raupya-mdsa). One of the most interesting facts of 
Indian numismatic history is Panini’s knowledge of two kinds of silver punch- 
marked coins: a standard-weight coinage of 82 rattis, whicA seems to have 
been introduced by the Nandas, and heavy weight coinage of 40 rattis, 
which is named virhiatika in two siitras (V.1.27, 82), from its weight being 
equal to 20 mdsas. He also refers to iatamdna, a very early coinage of 
100 ratti (raktikd) weight identified with the bent-bar silver punch-marked 
pieces, and also another coin named idna (V.1.85 ; VII.3.17) which, according 
to the Aranyakaparvan (Poona edition, 134.14), was one-eighth of a iatamdna. 

A great mass of evidence, relating to agriculture, flora and fauna, arts 
and crafts, labour and wages, trade and commerce, exchange and barter, 
banking and loan, measures and weights, is woven into the texture of the 
Astadhyayi, and lends great interest to the study of this treatise as a picture 
of ancient Indian life. The practice of branding cows, an ancient custom 
referred to in the Maitrdyanl Sarhhitd and other Vedic literature, with 
marks denoting ownership, and the special breeds of Kathiawari bulls {kdeha- 
gau) are two important points relating to fauna. In flora, Panini incor¬ 
porates a peculiarity of the Punjabi language in naming the fruit of the 
pUu tree as pilukuna (V.2.24) which even today is called pilaknd. 

EDUCATIONAL DATA 

In the field of education, learning, and literature, the evidence of the 
A^fSdhydyt is specially rich in mentioning different kinds of teachers and 
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students, methods of learning and rules of studenu^ip, and Vedic schools 
knpwn as the caranos. Ample light on the activities and omstitution of the 
Vedic schools is forthcoming, e.g. the name of a curana was also the name 
of the students and teachers who constituted it; a carapa was not a static 
institution but subject to the laws of growth and expansion; each school 
secured accession to its strength by fresh admission and branches {tad-avetah, 
V.1.134); the intellectual ideal and high reputation of the caranas conferred 
on its members a sense of glorification (ilaghd, V. 1.134). These Vedic schools 
were mostly organized on the basis of free and willing association of their 
members. Panini fully reflects the ideal of learning prevailing in his time, 
leading to the freedom of mind as a result of the methods of disputation, 
conference, and discourse. The art of book>making and the knowledge of 
writing were also known. The words lipikara and libikara (I1I.2.21) 
denoted a writer and yavanani (IV. 1,49) a form of Greek writing. 

Four classes of literature are distinguished: (i) drsta or revealed—to this 
class belong the saman literature; (ii) prokta or taught, comprising the 
Chandas and Brahma^ works, e.g. iakhds of Tittiri, Varatantu, Khandika, 
and Ukha; works of rsis like Kaiya|>a and Kau^ika, of Katha and Caraka, 
etc. These were developed under the auspices of the caranas which were 
also evolving special subjects of study like the Bhiksu-Sutras, propounded by 
Piraiarya and Karmanda, as well as the Ndta^Sutras (treatises on dramaturgy), 
propounded by ^ilalin and Kr^^va; (iii) upajndta or discovered, viz. works 
of such original authors as Panini and Api^ali; and (iv) krta or ordinary 
compositions like the books of stories {akhydyikds). In IV.3.88, Panini refers 
to poetical and dramatic literature like the Siiukrandiya and the Yama- 
sabhiya. The growth of specialization before the time of Panini is 
demonstrated by his reference to the literature of commentaries (vyakhydna, 
IV.3.66) on a variety of subjects, as rituals and sacrifices, methods of preparing 
purodaia, and sections of grammar like' nouns, verbs, and krt affixes. 

GRAMMATICAL THEORIES 

P&nini's views on leading grammatical topics like the eternity of words, 
the meaning of prepositions, and on onomatopoeia have already been 
noticed in connection with YSLska. The keynote to Panini's point of view 
in relation to the practical side of his grammar is reflected in the oft- 
neglected, but highly important, section known as the ‘Sutrakdrtda* 
(1.2.51-58). Here Panini rises up in defence of loka or current usage which 
alone determines the meaning and definition of words. The authority of 
current usage {sarhjM) is always superior to that of a grammarian’s hypo¬ 
thetical derivation (yoga); e.g. Pancillh, the name of a region, must be 
understood to refer to that particular part of the country to which it is 
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aj^lied, irrespective of the fact whether Um Kfatriya tribe of that name 
still lived there or iwt. This reverence for current usage much widened the 
scope of Pinini’s inquiry. Instead of restricting himself to the treatment 
of such traditional and stricdy grammatical topics as accents (nStSnatika), 
(xrebralization (satva-natva), vocalization {samprasdram), oomporition 
{sandhi, sam&sa), and declension of nouns and verbs, P&mni extended the 
field of his investigation to the entire range of the language, and the result 
of this approach is visible in his exhaustive treatment of the taddhita suflBxes 
and in the rich harvest collected in chapters IV and V of the A^f&dhyayi 
comprising the manifold vrttis or meanings in which secondary suffixes are 
added to form words. Yaska, too, noticed the vrttis, but he informs us that 
the subtle distinctions in the meanings of words are not always free from 
doubt {viiayavatyo hi vrttayo bhavantt, II.l). 

In his laboratory, Panini collected and classified all possible meanings 
in which words were formed and grouped them under suitable headings as 
hita, krta, arha, rakta, vtkdra, and hundreds of others. The activities of 
all grades of persons and classes in society, viz. musicians, hunters, artists, 
shoe-makers, cooks, salesmen, traders, ferrymen, authors, mendicants, 
formers, cowherds, princes, councillors, etc., were observed and recorded. 
Extraordinarily wide and liberal must have been the interest of Pinini in 
the lives of the people, to which the Astddhydyi holds a mirror as it were. 

Pinini’s genius was based on synthesis; he shows a rare capacity to 
strike a balance between two extreme views or controversies, which had tom 
his predecessors into fiercely rival camps. He is always cautious and 
balanced, keeping his doors open for the views of differing schools. We are 
ocplicitly told by Patanjali that Panini looked upon the unddir as underived 
words {avyutpanna prdttpadtka, VII. 1.2,5), a view different from that of 
Sikatayana. At the same time, he has approvingly subscribed to the 
principle of verbal derivation of nouns, and 1ms therefore accorded a cursory 
approval to the unddis. 


REUGION 

The Astddhydyt also furnishes a host of details about the religious life 
of the people, throwing light on the gods and goddesses worshipped, the new 
cult of bhakti or devotion to deities, worship of images, p^ormance of 
yajhas, and the institution of ascetics. His reference to the Bhakti cult of 
Visudeva and to Maskari Parivrajaka, a name of Makkhali Go^a, the 
founder of the Ajivika order, are of historical interest. Maskaxf was a deter- 
minist (Niyativadin) who ascribed every cause to fate or destiny and ruled 
out the element of human action or effort. Pkndni refers to the followers 
of this school as Dai$tikas (IV.4.60). Of the oth^ two kinds of philosophic 
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beliefe mentioned by him the astika philosophers correspond to those whom 
the Buddhist books call the Issarakara^vidins or the theists, who held 
that everything in the universe originated from the supreme Being. His 
nastika philosophers correspond to those mentioned under Natthikaditthi. 
including the followers of the several materialistic schools like the Annihila- 
tionists or Ucchedavadins. Pinini’s reference to unmarried iSramaiia nuns 
is clearly related to the Buddhist institution. 

POLITY 

As to political and administrative data, Pacini mentions the institution 
of kingship with its council of ministers (mantri-parisad), king-makers 
(rdja-'kftvan), chief minister {dfya-brdhmax^a), secret counsel {asa^aksina 
mantra), urgent business (dtyayika), king’s council {rajasabha), personal body¬ 
guards (rdja-pratyenas), and civil attendants of the king. Amongst adminis¬ 
trative officers, we find reference to adhyaksa, the mainstay of the steel-frame 
of the later Mauryan civil service, and yukta and pala officers. There were 
two kinds of States in his time: (i) monarchies (ehardja) and (ii) republics 
{sa^gha and gana). The sahghas were a special feature of the Vahika 
country of north-western India, where there was a hegemony of ayudhafivi- 
sanghas, martial tribes following republican constitutions. The democratic 
traditions were in different stages of growth, ranging from full-fledged ganas, 
like the Ksudrakas and the Malavas, to the pugas and vrdtas, who were only 
bands of mercenaries living by violence, and also the gramaniyas settled on 
the banks of the Indus, each organized under, and named after, one leader or 
gramani to whom they owed personal loyalty. The more advanced repub¬ 
lics, on the other hand, were organized with a developed party system, an 
inner executive body with rules of quorum and fixed coat of arms 
(sanghdnka-laksana). Panini knows some of the Kabaili (Afghan) tribes like 
the Afridis (Aprita), Mohmands (Madhumat), and Pavindas (Pavindayana). 

This picture of cultural and historical import portrayed in the 
Asladhydyi enhances the depth and interest of that great book which is a 
compendium of ancient institutions. The lasting value of the book, 
however, consists in the grammatical laws it has formulated with a masterly 
grasp rarely equalled anywhere else. Panini's grammar serves the tree of 
Sanskrit language like its tap-root. Codification of the laws of that language 
has conferred upon it the boon of immortality. Whatever the passage of 
time, the Sanskrit language as fixed by Panini remains for all ages. 
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VEDIC EXEGESIS 


T he Vedic literature, which even in its extant form covers a vast and 
varied ground, is a sustained effort at recording the spiritual activities 
and achievements of a culture spreading over thousands of years. And the 
effort cannot be said to have ceased. Language changes; customs and ways 
of life are modified by the force of circumstances and environment; but 
passagpe of time brings about little change in the soul-expression of a culture, 
if in its depth there is the seed of some evolving truth fundamental to human 
nature. The thoughts of the Vedic seers cxinceming the problems of inner life 
and the mysteries of the world of Becoming and the world of Spirit, their un¬ 
quenchable yearning for the Beyond which they called 'the realm of inexhaus¬ 
tible Light, where there is no fear of death and decay’, speak of that inner 
urge of self-exceeding which lies at the root of all life-movements of man. 
The urge is as old as Life ; if its forms have changed, as forms naturally do, 
its spirit is the same today as it was ages ago. It is only a change of i^om 
in mystical expression, due to a change of social context, and a shifting of 
the psychological approach to Reality that has made the sayings of the 
ancient seers jxirtly obscure to us. The distance in time has created a mist 
which blurs our vision and distorts our judgement. But we may hope that 
much of the mist can be cleared if we approach the problem of interpreta¬ 
tion with a penetrative insight, true to the spiritual tradition of the land, 
and a sound historical sense that can discover the motive of a great thought- 
movement covering immense stretches in .space and time and arrange its 
events in accordance with the rhythm inherent in it. 

Naturally, in our imagination rises the towering figure of Vyasa ‘of 
vast comprehension’ to whom tradition ascribes the collection and editing 
not only of the Vedic hymns, but of the whole mass of Arya thought. Vyasa, 
whether we see in him a myth or a vision, cannot be confined to a definite 
period; he is a whole jjerspective that widens with the flow of time. He 
is, as tradition again insists, the immortal spirit of Bharata (India) looking 
from the snow-heights to the dawns of the distant future. His gathering 
of the past in his Vedic and Pauraijic collections and his portrayal of the 
present in his Mahabharata are all achievements in an epic style. And we 
can understand neither the spirit of Bharata, nor its expression in the 
Vedas, if the epic vision of a Vyasa does not inspire us, because the Vedas 
represent the same epic grandeur of Spirit that we find in the Mahabharata 
the poem, or in the life and culture of the land of its origin. 
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THE NATURE OF VEDIC LITERATURE 

Tradition divides the Vedic literature into four sections, viz. Mantra> 
saihhit2, Bithmam, Aranyaka, and Upani$ad. An older division is into 
Mantra and Brahmam, where Mantra forms the original body of literature 
of which Br&hmana is the exposition. Aranyaka and Upanisad in this case 
form a part of Brahman. From the point of view of a change in the mode 
of expression (and not assuming a rigid sequence in time), the literature 
that began with Mantra, naturally ends with Upanisad. Of the whole of 
this literature, the part that contains the Upanisads is comparatively less 
obscure, because their language is less symbolical, while the approach is 
more psychological and intellectual. A symbol is the sensuous expression 
of a mystical experience; alnd unless we have that quickness of mind which 
can seize an object of sense and create a dreamland around it, suggestive 
of something elusively transcendent, symbolism usually falls flat. It requires 
an atmosphere quite different from that of rationalism. While rationalism 
seeks to translate the concrete into the abstract, symbolism as an art tries 
to transform the abstract of the intuition into concrete images. The Arya 
literature began with symbolism in the Mantra-samhitas and gradually 
drifted towards rationalism. The Upani^ds mark the period of transition, 
and their rationalistic bias makes them more intelligible to the modem 
mind, which apparently mistakes them for productions of maturer thought. 
Symbolism was pushed into the background, though it could not be killed, 
and found expression in other fields of literary activity. But a major link 
with the past was thus broken ; and the interpretation of the ancient symbols 
becomes an impossible task, unless we can create again the subjective 
atmosphere in which they were bom. 

The Brahmanas and the Aranyakas, being avowedly expositions of the 
Mantra cult, are obviously less obscure than the Mantras; but as the 
atmosphere of symbolism still clings to them, they are less intelligible than 
the Upanisads. The crux of the problem of interpretation, of course, lies 
with the Mantras. The language is archaic; but it must be admitted 
that it is not so archaic as to make it altogether different from classical 
Sanskrit. The syntax is simpler, and the number of words common to 
both forms of the language is very high. What we have often to T^^estle 
with is not the form of a word, or even its surfoce-meaning, but the 
suggestion that lies behind it. After all, we must remember that here we 
are dealing with a world of thought created by mystic experiences. And 
once we admit that, we must equip ourselves with other canons of inter¬ 
pretation than mere intellectual ones, and keep ourselves free from being 
obsessed by the evolutionary hypothesis which can arrange forms in time 
but cannot explain the timeless spirit that inspires the forms. 
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MANTRA AND BRAHMAI^IA 

The earliest interpretation of the Vedic mantras we find in the 
BiShma^; but ‘the words rising from the depths' (ninyS vacSrhsi, 
rV.8.16), as the mantras are called by the Vedas themselves, have not been 
adequately handled by the Br^manical expositions. The Bifihmaiias were 
not concerned with giving systematically an esoteric interpretation of 
the SamhitSs. Technically, they can be regarded as karma-mlm&msS, and 
not as Brahma-mlmamsa, that is to say, authoritative dissertations on ritual 
practice and not on spiritual knowledge. The connection of the Vedic 
mantras with rituals is very deep. The chief aim of the Brahmanas is to 
give a clear and connected account of the rituals, with occasional exegetical 
comments, where it is assumed that the listeners are already perfectly 
familiar with the atmosphere in which these rituals arose. Every detail of 
a ritual has to be accompanied by a mantra; and so the Brahmanas have 
quoted extensively from the Saihhitas, and in many cases have given what 
may be called a paraphrase of the mantras without attempting any kind of 
esoteric interpretation. Perhaps, this was thought unnecessary, and was 
supposed to belong rather to the adhyatma than to the adhiyajna point of 
view with which the Brahmanas were more directly concerned.* So it was 
enough for them to explain incidentally the connection of the mantras with 
the rites and stop there. Though the mantras were evidently composed 
in a ritualistic atmosphere, it cannot be claimed that each and every mantra 
of the Saihhitas has always a necessary reference to some rite. Of course, 
the ritualists of later days have insisted upon the dogma that ‘the sole import 
of the mantras lies in an urge to ritualistic action alone', and have tried 
to connect every mantra with a rite. But, naturally, this could not be 
done with a tour de force, as in many cases the import of the mantras had 
no direct reference to the rites to which they were applied. In the recital 
of the iastras or the laudatory hymns, the Brahmanical injunction can 
govern the act of recitation alone, but, obviously, it cannot prevent 
the inspired thought from diving deep into the esoteric meaning 
(upani^ad, rahasyam) of the Word; and surely it cannot be its intention to 
do so.* 


* In commenting upon ^-Veda, X.71.S, YSska remarlu: Tt speaks of the meantM as 
being the flower and the fruit of the Word. Exoterically, knowledge of the rituals and of the 
gods are respectively the flower and the fruit; but esoterically, the knowledge of the gods 
and of the self are the flower and the liruit of the Word’ (mrukta, 1.20). Nothing could 
express more clearly the double relation that the mantras bear to /tVlna and karma. 

* The Ifx-Veaa repeatedly draw; attention to the esoteric meaning of the mantras: cp. 

1.164.S9; IV‘.8.16; VIII.IOO.IO; X.71.S, 4, 5; X 114 8: X. 125.7; etc. The Nintkta intists 
upon a thorough knowledge of the secret of the Vedas (1.18). The Gopatha Brahmosfa, while 
fully die scope of the Vedas, speaks expressly of their rahasyam (1.2.10). 
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KARMA AND JNANA NOT CONTRADICTORY 

In the Brahma^, the Aranyakas, and the older prose Upaniipids which 
are directly connected with the Brahma^, there are many suggestions of 
a symbolic nature which are indispensable aids for understanding the 
secret meaning of the Mantra-samhitSs. It is an undeniable fact that the 
cleavage between the jnana-kan4a (knowledge section) and the karma‘kan4a 
(ritual section), which was a creation of a later intellectual age, did not 
exist in the Vedic period. The broad dictum of the Gita that ‘all actions 
(karma), without an exception, culminate in knowledge (jndnay (IV. 33) 
was literally true with the Vedic r^is. But there knowledge is to be taken 
not in the sense of philosophical reason or intellectual co-ordination of 
experiences, but in the sense of spiritual realization which aims at an inner 
soul-experience of illumined consciousness. This state of illumination is 
what the ancient r^is called svar or the realm of Light, which popular mind 
translated into the image of a heaven. The heaven of popular imagination 
is an extension or sublimation of sense-experiences, and as such it luis been 
combated in later ages by the concept of liberation (moksa). But in the 
mind of the Vedic seers, svar was an actual inner illumination to be realized 
here on earth, and was not fundamentally difEerent from moksa, though 
it did not distinctly suggest the philosophical postulates connoted by the 
latter term. Svar can be attained by dhi, which the Nighantu explains 
both as. karma or action and prafna or knowledge; and this is extremely 
significant. Realization through rituals (dravya-yajna) and realization 
through knowledge (jnana-yajnd) are not mutually contradictory; and the 
concepts of svar and mok^ also do not clash. At least such was the position 
in the Vedic age, and the basic implication of this idea continues to the 
present day in various philosophical doctrines and spiritual practices, because 
it has its roots in spiritual psychology. 

It is important to remember this fusion of jnana and karma in Vedic 
thought. A clear proof of this lies in the composition of the Sukla Yajur- 
Veda, the last chapter of which is an Upani^ad. lia is the only Upani$ad 
which has been included in the Saihhita-portion of the Vedas. Yajur-Veda 
is essentially the Veda of rituals. To end this Veda with an Upani^ad is 
extremely significant. This little Upani^d of only eighteen verses is 
unsurpassed in the whole of Vedic literature for the deep and wide spirit 
of synthesis that it breathes. To light this lamp of suprerme knowledge 
at the end of the Veda of rituals seems to be an illuminating commentary 
on the dictum of the Gita mentioned before. We might remember in this 
connection the tradition about YSjfiavalkya to whom, it is said, the Sukla 
Yajur-Veda was revealed. In YSjfiavalkya, as in Vyasa, we have .another 
grand synthesis of Arya thought. Ritualism found its true meaning in 
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him: and symbolically speaking, he may be said to have rediscovered the 
secret of transforming the *black* action into 'white' through the principle 
of non-attachment (nirlepa )and spiritual intuition also reached its 
sublime height in his Upanisadic teachings which focussed into a spotlight 
an ancient way of Vedic thought/ It has since then dominated the 
subsequent development of Arya philosophy, and is still regarded as the 
highest peak to which spiritual wisdom can soar. 

VAC OR CREATIVE WORD 

Tradition (aitihya), which may forget or distort facts, is nevertheless 
a form of racial memory which faithfully preserves the psychological 
atmosphere in which it came into being. It becomes an aid to a construc¬ 
tion of a history of thought, if with a penetrative insight and logical 
imagination we can discover the a priori scheme from which the thought- 
movement gathered its life-impulse. The Yajhavalkya-tradition is important 
in this respect; it clearly suggests the continuous existence of an esoteric 
interpretation of the Vedic cult. And this is not against the spirit of the 
mantras. The ‘words rising from the depths’, a Vedic seer would say, have 
always a transcendental reference, though they have necessarily mental and 
verbal forms.® The transcendent principle is Vac, the creative Word, ‘who 
covers the diverse poises of the expanding consciousness, as the thousand 
vastnesses of the spirit manifest themselves in a thousand ways'.* This 
‘Divine Word has been revealed by the Light-powers’.' ‘She, the White 
Deer, shines in the highest Void in an array of thousand syllables’* which 
appear as ‘flame-songs in the immutable empyrean in whose depths are 
seated the universal Powers of Illumination’.* She is again ‘established in 
the inner being as an ecstasy of delight ruling like a queen over the Light- 
powers’.®* It is not for all to see or hear her; it is rarely that ‘she would 
reveal her body to some one, like a beautifully-robed yearning wife to her 
husband’.®® Perhaps nobody has ever reached her supreme heights ;®* and 
yet ‘whoever has not known her abode of Void, what will he do with a 
flame-song?’®* But Vic is as much a human creation as she is a divine 

•I.U., 2. 

* The NisaiRya-sflkta X.I29) and the conception of the Night belon^ng to Varupa 

were the seeds of the later philosophy ot transcendentalism developed from the Upani^ds. 

•R.V., IV.8.16. 

* Ibid., X.114.8. She is the Creative Word because ‘it is She who sweeps on as a teinpest 
while putting forth all existences’ (X. 125.8). 

»/Wd., VIIMOO.ll. 

•Ibid., 1.164.41. 

•Ibid., 1.164.89. 

‘•/Wd., VIIMOO.IO. 

**Ibid., X.71.4. 

”/Wd.. VIII.100.10. 

» Ibid., 1.164.89. 
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manifestation: ‘It is the contemplative*who ^[ain create the Word through 
the agency of the mind*/* as ‘there are things which are foduoned by the 
heart, and speed beyond the ranges of the mind*/' 

SIGNIFICANCE OF MIMAlilSA 

Thus the mind as an aspirant is the spearhead of the expanding 
consciousness of the Vast (brahma) pressing towards the supreme expression 
of Vac; and its creations are the mantras which are inspired by the vision 
of the primal Word. 'Mantras are products of spirited mentation*, says 
YEska.” And from the same root is dwivcd another word 'mimamsa', 
meaning ‘an intensive exercise of the mind*, ‘an investigation* (jijhasa)." 
The word, as it is used in the Biahmanas and the Upanisads, implies a 
discussion about some ritual practice in the former and about some spiritual 
concept in the latter. While mantra is the inspired utterance, mimamsa, 
especially in its Upanisadic context, is the application of reason for a better 
grasping of the meaning of the concept underlying it. The whole of the 
Upanisadic literature breathes this spirit of mimarhsa or spiritual reason 
diving deep into the things of the Beyond and coming back with radiances 
of inspired thought, though like the Brahmanas, they too do not attempt 
a systematic interpretation of the Mantra-samhitls. 

The word 'mimamsa', which is of more frequent occurrence in the 
BrShma^as than in the Upani$ads,“ does not, however, imply a strictly 
logical process. It is more of the nature of a co-ordination of spiritual 
experiences or of thoughts having an inner certitude, and is thus more akin 
to the spiritual przurtice of manana than to the logical procedure of tarka. 
And this is quite in keeping with the prevalent spirit of the Mantra cult. 
The mind there works, as we have already seen, more by an illumination 
derived from within than by ratiocination dependent on objective data. If 
we carefully study the psychology of spiritual expression (uoc), as it has been 
revealed in numerous Vedic mantras, which, with a rich array of technical 
terms, have delicately .portrayed the mind*s venture into the Unknown, 
we have no doubt left as to the antiquity of mimamsa as a form of intense 
mentation creating a tradition of mystic knowledge which must have been 

Ibid., X.71.2. The mind in the Veda is not the sense-mind as understood by later 
philosophies. It is the distinctive spiritual principle in man described variously in the Upanipuis 
as yaiamStM or the aspirant {Pro. V., IV.4), dattwib cakfuh or the divine eye {Chi, V., 
Vin.i2.5), anantam or the Infmity (Bf. U., 111.1.9), and brahma or the consciousness of the 

Vast (By. U.. IV.l.Q, etc. It is bat described as *the gate-keeper of the realm of Light’. 

X.71.8. or —o 

“MruAfa, VII. 12. 

Varttika on PS^int, m.1.6. 

'* The word and its derivatives occur only four times in the Upanifads and in connection 
with the three important.concepts of Atman, Brahman, and Ananda. Tlte passages stow 
the esoteric nature of the practice very clearly. See Tai. V., 11.8.1; CM. V., V.ll.l; Br. U., 
1.4.16; Ke. U., 11.1. 
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orally handed down firom father to son or from teacher to disciple.** 
Taking the cue from a later tradition, we may construct a psychological 
scheme of the growth of niimSrhsa, originally from what is technicadly known 
as Sruti, through the intermediary stage of Smyti, and finally passii^; into 
the logical system of torAa.*® There is reason to believe that true to the 
intuitional character of the Vcdic thought, early Mimaihsi never took the 
last step of logical reasoning until it was compelled to do so in self-defence, 
being challenged by other systems of Arya thought, which did not strictly 
belong to the Vedic school. 

PARALLEL STREAMS OF FAITH AND REASON 

The spiritual cult that we meet with in the Vedic literature is a form 
of deism inspired by faith {iraddha). Faith-is an original characteristic of 
the human mind going beyond the senses and yet intuitively sensing an 
object that belongs to a higher order of reality. Contrasted with faith, an 
equally important faculty is reason, which was called by the Vedic seers oha, 
and later on came to be known as tarka. Spiritual reason is, in its essence, 
introspective: if faith leads one to the gods (devas), reason leads to 
the Self (Atman). All icalizations, whether of the gods or of the Self, are 
experiences of the sup>emormal; the yearning for the one or the other 
is determined by a natural bent of the spirit. 

These two original trends of the human mind run parallel throughout 
the whole course of the development of Arya spiritual thought. The 
rationalists, who were the authors of all the philosophical systems of ancient 
India except the two Mimamsas, took their stand on what was called the 
philosophical reason {tarka), as distinguished from the spiritual reason 
{mimarhsa) of the intuitionists. Their analytical approach to reality and 
their critical attitude were like a challenge to the Mlmariisakas who had to 
support faith by reason to make their position precise and unassailable. 

But the rationalists were as much steeped in the spirit of mysticism 
as the intuitionists. Their vision of Reality and their scheme of spiritual 
psychology come from a source where the two original movements of the 
mind still remain fused in a global conception of Truth. The ideas of 

“ The ‘full transmission of spiritual power from father to son* (pita-pumyath sampra- 
dSnam) has been graphically described in the Kau^Uaki Upani^ad (11.15), which forms in¬ 
teresting reading in this connection. The herita^ includes the well-known fivefold means 
of the mvine realization, the esoteric practices together with the aspirations and the vicissitudes 
of life. It is a grand vision of the uninterrupted flow of life towards its final goal of total 
becoming. 

** Ine psychol(»ical basis for this division is to be found in the scheme of the Ttdttiiiya 
Upani^d (in.2-6) where two levels of ronsciousness beyond the mind are described. According 
to this scheme, tarka would be the product of tnanas, Smyti of vijilSna, and 5ruti of ananda. 
And this bears an exact parallel to the ancient triad of marm, manJiS. and hfd mentioned 
in the ^g-Veda (1.61.2), which forms one of the foundations of the Upani^adic mystic 
^loMpliy. 
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being (Mf) and non-being (asat), whidi represent Use two ultimates to which 
intuitionism and r^ionalism can aspire, are not sharply a>ntra8ted in the 
Rg-Veda: the luminous day’ of Mitra and the ‘dark night’ dE Vanina are the 
biune aspects the same Reality. The vastness (brahma) and the vigour 
(kfatra) of the Spirit are both to be quickened to the Light and one 
should neither allow hiith to degenerate into the drowsiness of the soul 
(nidrS), nor reason to lose itself in the maze dt speculation (jdlpi)V 

PORVA MlMAlilSA AND UTTARA-MlMAlilSA 

In the sphere of philosophy, however, tarka and mtmarhsS. have chalked 
out two divergent paths, though the aim of spiritual realization common to 
both has kept the door of mutual influence open. In ascertaining the nature 
of Reality, the Mlmaihsaka’s final authority is the revealed Word (Sruti); 
his powers of reason are applied to a co-ordination of scriptural statements 
as can be seen from the general scheme of the two Mimimsa-Sutras. Pflrva- 
Mimflihsa is believed to be the earliest of phil<»ophical Sfltras, but it is the 
least polemical in character. The only philosophical problem of any interest 
that it discusses is the theory of etemality and non-personal origination of 
the Word, and even there it takes up the position cS. traditional self-defence. 
Contrary to this, Uttara-MimamsSl, which in its present form is supposed to 
be the youngest of the authoritative Sfltras, takes upon itself the task of 
refuting almost all the philosophical systems prevalent in India. So, viewed 
from a historical standpoint, the schools rationalism, with their long 
course of vigorous development, appear embedded between the parentheses 
of the two schools of Mimaihsas. This again may be looked upon as a 
triumph for the Vedic thought, for Uttara-Mimimsa, which is traditionally 
regarded as embodying the crowning achievements of the Vedic spiritual 
quest, has accommodated, in course of ages, in its enigmatic aphorisms, 
dmost all shades of philosophical opinions, and is still the source of 
inspiration for new ventures in the field of mysticism. 

But just as the Brihmanas, the representatives of the system of Smyti 
(if we take that term in its widest and deepest sense), moved about in the 
atmosphere of ^ruti and yet did not attempt an esoteric interpretation of 
the sacred texts, so the Mimamsas too were not directly concerned with 
an exposition of the Mantra-saihhitas though they tried to support with 
philosophical reason (tarka) some of the assumptions and concepts sug^sted 
by the Vedic cult. Of course, the MlmkihsSs contain the quintessence of 
the Vedic philosophy, and they look upon the Vedas together with the 
Brahmai^ as reveled ^ptures; but apparently the Mantra-samhitks have 

«Vm.S5.I6-17. 

Ibid., vin.48.14. 
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been almost completely left out from the scope oi their exegetical Ubours. 
Ptkrva-Mlmlihsa is known as Karma- or Dharma-MimSihsS and as sud) as 
a guide in spiritual practice. The aim of this practice is no doubt the 
realization of a spiritual state, but the means adopted for attaining the end 
is material. The cult it deals with is extremely old, and must h^ve 
developed, as ritualistic practices do, from a simple action-pattern as an 
expression of some idea-force. But this idea-force we find nowhere 
delineated in the Furva-MlmaihsS, and so we are left quite in the dark 
about the working of the spiritual mind that inspired these practices. The 
Pfirva-MImSmsa is not only silent oh this point, but its ultra-ritualistic 
attitude has so completely severed the connection between mind and action 
that ritualism has been reduced to a dead mechanical cult which can only 
hope to live by creating a sense of crude and amorphous mysticism. As an 
evil consequence of this, even in India, a tradition has grown which has 
consigned the whole of the ancient Mantra cult to the limbo of unillumined 
occultism; and this has created in the modern mind a prejudice which 
throws at the very outset any attempt at Vedic exegesis off the track. 

We may turn to the Uttara-Mimamsa for a clue to the nature of the 
idea that is behind the action. This Mimaihsa deals with what is tradi¬ 
tionally known as the /nana-kanela or the body of spiritual knowledge taught 
by the Vedas. Its object of enquiry is the nature of Brahman, an old Vedic 
word on a par with the idea of svar, but having a more subjective emptiasis. 
Taken as a whole, the Uttara-Mimaih^ would seem to give a fair picture 
of the i^ilosophic mind of the Vedic seers and thus supply us with a basis 
for working up an esoteric interpretation of the Mantra-samhita. But 
modem scholarship would object to this on the ground that the SQtras, 
apparently dealing with the Upaniradic texts, represent a later, and so a 
more developed, form of thought than can be found in the Saihhitis, and 
hehce they cannot be taken as sure guides for the interpretation of the 
mantras. We shall have occasion to touch upon the fallacy of this assump¬ 
tion ; but, nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the Uttara-Mimamsa, being 
really foamed on the model of tarka, is indeed farther from the spirit of the 
Brahmanic mimarhsa, and it was certainly not designed to serve as a com- 
menury on the Mantra cult though it is spiritually affiliated to it. 

THE VEDAl5tGAS AND LATER COMMENTARIES 

From the materials in hand, we can have an idea of the interpretation 
that was put upon the mantras by their guardians, the ritualistsp For the 
Vedic age, we have the earliest exposition by them in the BrShma^as ; but, 
as we have seen, it is often nothing but a simple paraphrase set in a ritual 
context, which is not only inadequate, but in some cases misleading. Next 
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comes the age of the VediAgas, each of which must have taken the mantra 
as a symbol of power and developed forms of mystical practices based on 
its different aspects. Among them, the school of etymology (Hirukta), giving 
its thought to the meaning of words, is naturally more concerned with the 
task of verbal interpretation. YSska, the last of the Nairuktas, has para¬ 
phrased several hundreds of mantras when commenting upon the ancient 
Vedic lexicon, the Nighantu. His interpretation, though generally following 
the line of the ritualists, is sometimes illumined by remarks which throw 
much light on the mystery of the Vedas. Besides, he speaks of schools 
of interpretation which anticipate some of the theories advanced by 
modem scholars. About two thousand years after Yaska, we have the 
great medieval commentator ^yara, whose school gave the last extant 
complete interpretation of the Vedas and the Brahmanas in a systematic way. 
That Siyana ^ been following a continuous tradition of Vedic exegesis, 
beginning from the time of YSbka, has been established by the discovery, in 
recent times, of the works of several pre-SSlyana commentators. Sayana’s 
labours, however, have given a compactness to a tradition whose plausibility 
has not been without influence even on the minds of those trying to make 
a scientific approach to the problem of Vedic interpretation. 

From the age of the Brahmai^ to that of ^yana, the pattern of 
ritualistic interpretation has not much changed. Rather it has stiffened 
with the times. Through the meticulous details of rituals, of which the 
mantras are only made as pretexts in the Brihma^, we still have a glimpse 
of the blue in the innumerable myths and aphorisms strewn throughout.the 
texts. Shorn of these symbols and images, ritualism as represented by the 
Sutra literature appears bald, though there is a justification for this in view 
of the practical necessity from which this literature rose. 

When the medieval commentators set about to interpret the Mantra 
texts, inspired no doubt by the dictum of the ancient Mimamsakas which 
declared that 'to know the meaning of the mantras is to reap the full benefit 
from them’,” the influence of ritualism was so strong upon them that they 
were quite content with giving a paraphrase of the mantras in the Bi^hmanic 
fashion without going deeper into their mysteries. Their paraphrase is 
more anaemic than that by the Brahmai^s; for these, by their lively 
description of the rituals illumined by mystic imagery, at least created 
a spiritual setting for the mantras, which the commentators have completely 

** Quoted by YSska in the Nirukta, 1.18, where he further strengthens his position by 
quoting from the J^g-Veda. The ritual is always a conscious means to an end, the mantra 
being a medium for the will. In the BrShmapas, we repeatedly find the phrase ya evath veda 
(he who knows thus). That a physical rite could have a wholly spiritual counterpart is an 
ancient tradition continued in the Tintiic rituals. The mantra there becomes a loeans of 
introversion; and this is how a Vedic sUkta would be changed into a ntin'd or 'the knowledge 
of the dqith’ whi^ can be further compressed into a 'seed-form* (M/a). 
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ignored. Both the SOtrak&ras and the commentators supplemented the 
labours of the Brahmanas: the former systematized the procedure of the 
rituals, while the latter filled the gaps left in the interpretation of the 
mantras. The task of the Sfitrakaras was a mechanical one, which they 
have done in a competent way; but the commentators, depriving them¬ 
selves of the mystic imagination of the Biahmanas, have killed the spirit of 
the mantras and left diem open to the charge of being a string of wor^ little 
better than a magical formula and having no deeper meaning than what 
appears on the surface. 

The ritualists, as guardians of the Mantra cult, have carefully preserved 
the Mantra texts from oblivion, and one cannot be too grateful to them for 
this. If they have fiiiled to preserve the original mystic tradition within 
their school and have allowed it to dissipate itself into other channels, yet 
they would not object to a deeper spiritual interpretation put on the 
mantras. The appendix to the Nirukta demonstrates this clearly in the case 
of a few mantras, and Yaska recognizes this principle in his equation of gods 
with Self and the medieval commentators, though staunch ritualists, 
have freely accepted, in some cases, the possibility of other interpretations 
than what they offer. 

BASIS FOR THE INTERPRETATION OF THE MANTRAS 

The difficulty of Vedic interpretation on traditional lines then lies in 
this. We have a text of the mantras scrupulously preserved by the ritualists; 
but their earliest exposition, as we find it in the Brahmanas, provides with 
no running commentary on the text, though it deals with their subject- 
matter from the standpoint of theory and practice alike. The Mimaihsas 
based on the Brahmanas are an attempt at systematization of rites and 
thoughts embodied in them, but without having any direct reference to the 
Samhitas. The preservation of the texts for thousands of years through an 
oral tradition, which has continued even to the present day, is a wonderful 
feat of memory sustained by a spiritual fervour unparalleled in its tenacity. 
The whole thing has created an atmosphere of taith in which a super- 
sensuous realism has been born, where a truth is rather felt by intuition than 
grasped by reason. Throughout the Samhitas and the BiSthmai^ expressions 
freely occur which are like luminous pointers to the occult and the mystic; 
and even today, the man of faith would naively echo Yaska's significant 
remark: ‘The seers were men who had the direct experience of the basic 
Reality.'** To build a bridge, spanning the present and the past, the age 
of reason and the age of intuition, does not seem to be an impossible task 


•* Nirukta, VII.4 ; 1.20. 
-Ibid., 1.20. 
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if heed is paid to the hints that have been thrown out in the way» because, 
though there is a gap in literary record, there has been absolutely no gap 
in the spiritual adventure and the consequent transmission of spiritu^ 
tradition. 

The ritualists have postulated two theories to uphold the authority of 
the Vedas: the etemality of the Word and its non-personal origination. 
Both of them are common assumptions of all revealed religions, although 
the second one is a little different from its commonly accepted form in 
stating that the Veda is not the Word of God, but the Word itself. These 
two postulates of faith, based on some mystic experiences lying at the root 
of the whole of the Mantra cult, have not directly helped the Vedicist to 
give a rational interpretation of the mantras, but indirectly they are 
suggestive of the standpoint from which an approach to such an inter¬ 
pretation is to be made. In dealing with the Word, as the Vedicist would 
say, we are dealing with a phenomenon which transcends the bounds of 
normal experience. The human speech translating the mystic experience 
of the Word is, at its best, three steps removed from the original impact, 
declares a Vedic seer ;*• and to understand its true import, ‘we must follow 
the track of its course through “sacrifice” till we find it embedded in the 
hearts of the seers’, declares another rsL*^ This is the demand of faith on 
reason; and she is fully justified in it, because where words are definitely 
asserted to be an attempt at expressing the ineffable, an interpretation 
cannot be said to be rational unless it has acquired the right to speak by 
‘reliving the scene’. 

The problem of Vedic exegesis then is the problem of reviving the 
spirit and re-creating the inner experience of the atmosphere in which the 
mantras took shape. Mere intellectual ingenuity and superficial judgement 
will not help us, because here we are dealing with things of the spirit where 
an interpretation can hope to be true only when understanding has come 
through spiritual communion and insight. We shall have to take our stand 
on the two postulates of faith advanced by the ritualists, taking them in a 
slightly different form: instead of the etemality and the non-personal 
origination of the Word, we shall have to speak of the etemality and the 
non-personal character of Truth. It may be debatable whether material 
history is the expression of an original Idea; but it is an indubitable foct 
that spiritual history is always so. ‘It is of the One Existence that yearning 
hearts speak in diverse ways’, has said a Vedic seer ;*• and this is trae not 
only in an abstract way, but in a concrete form also. Like the mystic 

** 1.164.45. The three higher steps have been fully described by the grannnarians 

and have b^ adopted by the philosophy of the Tantnu. 

Ibid., X.71.i. 

•• Ibtd., 1.164.46. 
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aSvattha tree ‘with its r(x)t above and the branches below*, the Vedic 
tradition, in a broad sense, stands at the very source of almost all forms Qf 
Indian spiritual cults. And the interpretation of this tradition can be 
attempted with best results if we do not place the Vedas on the isolated 
heights of the past, but with a total vision of the present retrace our steps 
to the roots discovering, with a penetrating insight, the links at every step. 
But this movement in breadth must be supplemented by a movement in 
depth. One has to discover the master-idea that has been behind this historical 
development. And here, it is the Spirit that must question the Spirit in that 
stillness of ‘the ocean where the womb of the Word lies sunk in the depths 
of the Waters’.** 

And, in this connection, nothing can be more illuminating than the 
following remarks of Yaska in his epilogue to the Nirukta: ‘Ck)nceming the 
mantras, none can claim to have perceived their truths if one is not a seer 
and a spiritual energizer. . . . When seers passed beyond, men asked the 
gods, “Who are going to be seers for us?” To them the gods g^ve reason 
as the seer. And hence, whatever one speaks with reason, following the 
track of the Word, becomes as good as the utterance of a seer. . . . This 
knowledge is a form of revealed and reasoned illumination ; its farthest end 
is to be realized by spiritual energizing.’** 

VIEWS OF WESTERN INDOLOGISTS 

In modern times, a new school of Vedic interpretation has been 
established by the labours of the western Indologists, who claim to have 
approached the subject in a rational and scientific spirit. There is a striking 
difference between the old Indian rationalists and these of the new age. 
While the former were frankly positivists in matters supersensual, the 
positivism of the latter is confined to the world of senses alone. We have 
nowhere any clear account of the philosophy of the ancient devanids 
(deniers of gods), but it can safely be inferred that in later ages they became 
the forerunners of the metaphysical rationalists of India. Their two chief 
characteristics are: first, a faith in a supra-sensible Truth comparable to 
a hypothesis made by the scientist, and secondly, the laying down of a 
definite path to be followed to attain that Truth. The rationalists are here 
in complete agreement with the intuitionists: the difference between the 
two is only in forms of practical faith, but not in its essence; and in the 
supreme heights, rationalism naturally passes into intuitionism. The quarrel 
is rather between an initial objectivism and subjectivism. The paths, of 
course, then become divergent, and not the aims. But the modem 


•■JWd.. X. 125.7. 
-Nirukta, XUI.12,15. 
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rationalists have taken up quite a different position. Firstly, in their 
so-called scientific study of the Vedas, they have accepted the ancient 
postulates of interpretation only in part, just as much> as would suit their 
own hypotheses; and secondly, they have started with a doubt about the 
rationality and ultimate value of the Vedic thought and practice. 

And like all interpreters, they have their own postulates to work with. 
One of their major postulates is the Theory of Evolution, which from its 
first application to the world of life has spread to the world of mind also. 
The principle of the development of a structure from a simple and 
indefinite to a complex and definite form, they would say, can surely be 
applied to the field of human culture. Even if religion be a primal instinct 
in man, its growth bears a definite relation to the growth of culture. 
Primitive religion is marked by two characteristics: animism in religious 
consciousness and magic in religious practice. As reason is not yet 
developed in the primitive man, he has a poor conception of either the 
universal or the unity: hence his religion starts with polytheism which 
develofK finally into monotheism. Deification of nature; conciliation of 
her powers by offerings, rites, and incantations; a belief in a world peopled 
with invisible beings, whom one tries to soothe or win over by various 
occult means—these are the main features of primitive religion. The 
Vedic religion, though not quite primitive, is yet not very far from being 
so. The literary record of this religion shows a clear course of gradual 
development from the Devavada of the Vedas to the Brahmavada of the 
UpanL^ds. But as the moral sense of the rsis was never very strong, their 
religious consciousness found its final expression not in any distinct form 
of monotheism, but in bewildering aberrations of pantheism. In religious 
practice too, the cult of sacrifice found in the Vedas is lower in aim and 
status than the cult of introspection and meditation found in the Upanisads. 

The task of interpretation becomes difficult by the obscurity of the 
language. The indigenous commentators are not very reliable guides, as 
their explanations are often unsystematic and fanciful. One would have 
despaired of finding the clue to correct interpretation of the mantras, if 
comparative philology had not come to the rescue. A comparative study of 
the language, religion, mythology, and manners of the different branches 
of the Aryan race helps us to reconstruct ahd present in a true light a picture 
of the Vedic religion which is no better than the religions of the half- 
civilized races found all over the world. 

A distinctive feature of this religion is what may be called Naturalism 
or worship of Nature, whose roots lie in some fun^mental urges of life. 
Sun and rain, which*stand for an increase of life-force, rule over two great 
biological factors of man’s hunger for sex and for food. Sun and rain are 
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the gifts of the Sky-gods; and religion has its origin in the seeking of the 
hivours of these Powers, so that a continuous satisfaction of the primal life- 
urges may be assured. So, all incantations are nothing but varied forms 
of sun-spells and rain-spells, and all cults are simply fertility cults. 

The theories of Evolution and Naturalism are then the two imdn 
postulates of the western school of Vedic interpretation. A tradition has 
slowly grown up on their basis exercising a deep influence on the Vedic 
scholars of India also. Naturalism has given rise to some speculations, 
especially in India, giving an astronomical, meteorolt^ical, and even 
geological interpretation of some of the mantras. The interpretations are 
ingenious and interesting, but they are not comprehensive enough to 
explain a whole cult; at best they point only to the occasions of the 
composition of these mantras, but do not clarify the motive for the selection 
of these occasions which might have an altogether different context. 

REACTIONS TO WESTERN VIEWS 

A conspicuous result of the western interpretation has been a revival 
of interest in Vedic studies in India, which expressed itself in an attitude 
of self-defence so common in the old Mimamsakas. Of course, for political 
reasons such an attitude could not be countenanced by the official seats of 
learning which modelled their Vedic researches exactly on the western 
lines. But an outlook free from foreign influence could be met with outside 
the academic circle in the labours of the laymen inspired by a national 
spirit and a close adherence to the tradition of faith and mystic insight. 

This new impetus again has taken two courses, one conservative and 
the other critical. The conservative movement is mainly based on the 
ritualistic tradition of Sayana and has done good work in popularizing 
the Vedic thought through the medium of the different provincial 
languages. It has supplemented Sayana’s dry ritualism by introducing an 
element of devotion to gods which has always been a living source of 
inspiration in Arya religion. But to unfold the mystery of the Vedic gods 
which has been overlaid with Pauranic and Tantric traditions, a mere 
effusion of faith and devotion is not sufficient; it must be sobered and 
strengthened by rational mysticism. 

The critical movement, which does not bind itself to the interpretation 
of SSyana and yet seeks to build on reason and mystic faith, is represented by 
two important schools—the schools of the Arya Samaj and of Pondicherry. 
The aim of both the schools is to steer clear of the old Indian conservatism 
and the new foreign rationalism and to make the Vedic cult consonant 
with a way of life or of mystic thought. And this is of course a move in 
the right direction; for, if the gap left in Vedic interpretation by the 
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ritualists be not filled up, the authority of the Vedas, which tradition 
declares to be the guiding force in Hindu spirituality, becomes an empty 
phrase. If the standpoint taken by the modem rationalists is true, then 
the feith in the Vedas is nothing but an outworn piece of idle superstition. 
But before accepting this position, one has every right to put it to a thorough 
test to see if it is really unassailable. The schools of the Arya Samaj and 
Pondicherry have taken up the challenge of the western school; and their 
labours, especially of the latter which has brought to bear on the subject 
the principles of a spiritual depth-psychology, will always be regarded as 
opening a new chapter in Indian Vedic interpretation. 

COMPETENCE OF THE WESTERNERS TO INTERPRET THE VEDAS 

Now we may turn to a brief analysis of the postulates of the western 
school to see how far they can be taken as aids in Vedic studies. 

Before judging the merits of these postulates, we have to discuss in the 
old Indian fashion a psychological problem, the problem of competence 
(adhikara). Interpretation always presupposes a spiritual communion 
between the interpreter and the object he seeks to interpret. This becomes 
imperative when one seeks to interpret a culture, a way of thought, or 
a thing of the Spirit. A process of saturation, resulting in a participation 
mystique, must set in before the eyes are ready to see and the mind to 
grasp. The Europeans and the Indians differ in so many respects in their 
outlook on life that it often becomes impossible for a European to enter 
into the spirit of secret India, which still remains unapproachable and 
baffling to him. An overweening self-consciousness in matters of religion 
makes a man uncharitable, if not hostile, towards other forms of faith, 
especially if they are hedged round by apparently unmeaning rituals. A gap 
created by distance in time and space as well as difference in ways of life 
and thought, a superciliousness born of rapid and amazing achievements 
in science, a pride in economic and political superiority, and an all-coo-human 
weakness of making hasty generalizations—all these factors have not only 
helped the European mind to be prejudiced against Indian culture, but 
have also allowed it to drift into speculations which have little bearing on 
India’s real or inner life. 

The judgement passed by western scholars on India’s social conscious¬ 
ness becomes extremely misleading when it touches her religion. The Cult 
of religion culminates in mystic experience, which again is an a priori fact 
of life. Not to have a mystic touch in one’s soul and yet to think oneself 
qualified to interpret the scriptures of any fiiith, including one’s own, is 
a piece of presumption which scientific scrupulosity should not have allowed. 
And yet this has been the case with Vedic interpretation! 
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In judging a religion, it is not easy to avoid comparing it with' one's 
own and being affected with a subconscious prejudice against it. The 
European looks upon monotheism as the last grand achievement of the 
human soul, and is uncompromising towards any type of faith which does 
not strictly conform to his own ideal. He allows himself to be deceived by 
forms, and does not care to look behind them. It is the unconscious working 
of the theological dogma that decides the issue, and not a clear and unbiased 
vision inspired by scientific exactitude. 

INTEGRAL VISION OF ONE AND MANY 
Vedic gods are to the western mind a mystery, simply because they arc 
gods and not a God. The lexical mind, playing with the idolum of numbers, 
here creates an antithesis between one and many which is not, however, 
an inevitable psychological necessity. As a psycho-analyst shrewdly remarked, 
monotheism and polytheism are two counterpoises balancing the spiritual 
mind. If gods are pushed out, angels and saints immediately rush in to 
fill the pantheon. The interrelation between one and many is a normal 
psychological function which works just in the same manner on higher 
spiritual planes unless inhibited by a theological dogma. Individuals 
excluding one another in a field of many is a perception of the same sense- 
mind, though even there the universal as One-Many will be the substratum 
for the play of exclusion. Higher up, on a plane which may be called the 
domain of the idea-mind, the interrelation between one and many changes 
into a commingling and interpenetration in which the deployment of One 
into Many becomes a fact of mystic experience. The Vedic theory of gods 
is based upon this perception, which is only a sublimation of a normal 
function of the mind. It is the One Existence {Ekam Sat) that is viewed as 
Many (bahudhd); and beyond the One, there may be the Zero {asat, 
iunam), or an indeterminable 'X’ beyond numeration (na sat nasat).^^ 

There is a correspondence between the planes of perception (cittl) and 
the planes of Reality (hkas), a fundamental axiom of existence. The 
percipient is the real One ; and if he does not sink into a spiritual solipsism, 
but freely rises in the scale of being, the corresponding planes of Reality also 
manifest themselves as his luminous self-projections in the form of One-Many. 
And then, in the spiritual idiom of the Vedic seers, gods are bom as One 
and Many and All. The same phenomenon of expanding consciousness 
{brahma) is described objectively in a symbolic language by the Vedas, and 
subjectively in an intellectual language by the Upanisads. They speak of 
a metaphysical realism in which One and Many do not clash either in form 
or in substance; and their theory of gods cannot be exclusively labelled as 
R.V., 1.164.46; X.7Z.2, S; Ii.27.17 ; X.129 1. 
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monotheism, polytheism, or pantheism, because it is an integrated vision 
in which ail these isms harmonize. Since this was the vision at the root 
of all forms of Arya mysticism, a Buddhist nihilism or a Vedintic monism 
(which are not to be confounded with a-theism or mono-theism) found 
nothing to quarrel with in a theory of many gods. This is a phenomenon 
which very naturally mystifies the western mind, which will see in it nothing 
but a condescension to an ineradicable superstition. From the Vedic age 
to the present times, the visions of One Existence and many gods have lived 
harmoniously in the spiritual realizations of India’s greatest seers; and 
unless one understands from actual experience how this has been possible, 
it will be futile to talk of a scientific and rational approach to the study of 
Vedic religion. 


CRITERION OF VEDIC INTERPRETATION 

The Theory of Evolution has been ^a stumbling-block to a correct 
appreciation of the Vedic theory of gods. The problem of the origin of 
religion has been tackled by the Evolutionists in their usual way by assuming 
that the primitive mind, so deficient in logical and moral faculties, could 
not have the idea of one moral God residing in the heart of man. This 
idea is a slow growth of many millenniums preceded by several crude forms 
of faiths which have been discovered and duly labelled as so many isms 
by the anthropologists. But most of the modem Indologists now agree that 
the Vedic religion can in no way be ranked as primitive, and they have 
often protested against any attempt to make it appear in such a light. Yet, 
the mischief has already been done. Anthropologists, in support of their 
theories, would cite quotations from the Vedic literature tom from their 
contexts and thus help in confirming the prejudices which go to create a 
false tradition in Vedic interpretation. But, nevertheless, there has been 
a consensus of opinion among the Indologists about the cult of many gods 
in the Vedas being an unmistakable sign of immature religious conscious¬ 
ness. However, during the first decades of this century, the historical 
method has slowly fought its way against the evolutionary method in the 
field of cultural anthropology ; and it is now a recognized fact that the 
idea of one moral God is the basic foctor of primitive religion and all other 
isms are simply its aberration^. 

But it must be admitted that the primacy of monotheism does not help us 
much in assessing the value of the Vedic religion. It is useful only as a 
corrective of the evolutionary hypothesis. If monotheism is the primitive 
form of religion, its claim to superiority as a maturer growth breaks down ; 
and this clears away a.prejudice against the Vedic religion, which should now 
be studied on the basis of other postulates. 
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But neither the evolutionary nor the historical method can be decisive 
when interpretation handles not the formal but the experiential aspect of 
a religious problem. Methodology may be a critique of forms; but it is 
not an exponent of an idea. As religion is an expression of a growing 
consciousness, its problems can be more adequately dealt with by psychology. 
But, even then, the inelastic calculus of general or abnormal psychology 
alone will not be enough; because, we are concerned here with a super¬ 
normal htct, a self-effectuating idea, a creation of a scale of values. And it 
becx)mes impossible to keep science and metaphysics apart in doing justice 
to the problem. 

Space would not allow a full discussion of the question of origins. Only 
this can be hinted that the root-idea governing the Vedic religion is an 
expansion and self-exceeding of consciousness in which the conception of 
gods forms only a tangible medium. Of course, all religious experiences are 
marked by a sublimation of consciousness ; but in the Vedic religion it has 
taken a form which has not been knowingly developed elsewhere. It is the 
epistemological assumption of the Vedanta, laying stress on the concretely 
realizable identity of the subject, the object, and the transcendent sub¬ 
suming both, which supplies the motive of the Vedic religion. Its real 
nature, like that of Vac, will be revealed only when, with a clear grasp 
of this identity, one moves up the stream to its source in simple intuition. 
A simple intuition of an integral whole, symbolically described by the seers 
as the flash of lightning,^’ is the original motif which is gradually filled in 
with details of forms. The whole is an explosive idea, an a priori fact, the 
measure of whose reality is in the ineffable intensity of perception. Its 
deployment in inner forms is decidedly not according to a rigid evolutionary 
pattern. One must remember that every spiritual movement is essentially 
a regression, and not a progression ; it is a moving back from the manifest 
to the unmanifest. And, paradoxically speaking, the unmanifest may 
manifest itself at any stage of the mental evolution in its fullest intensity: 
herein lies the mystery of mysticism. The mystic realization is an intensive 
feeling-perception of an original simplex which only ‘the trembling seer 
with the yearning of his poetic soul {kavya)'^^ can give expre^ion to; and 
this is the real character of the Vedic mantras. 

HARMONY OF MYSTICISM AND OCCULTISM 

The exoteric aspect of a religion shows itself in ritualism, as it may 
in theology or philosophy. The overgrowth of ritualism has always stood 
in the way of a correct estimate of the Vedic religion. The rationalists, old 

•• Cf. Ke. U., IV.4. A rich symbolism has grown around this concept in the Saihhitils, 
Vm.79.1. 
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and modem, have of course looked askance at ritualistic excesses. But here 
in India, criticism was not so much against ritualism in itself as against the 
motive behind it; but the attitude of the rationalists of the West is different. 
It is not the motive that they look down upon, but rather the method: 
Ritualism is derived from magic, and magic is a ridiculous attempt at 
manipulation of nature’s forces in an irrational way. But to try to< control 
the forces of matter by the forces of mind (or of Spirit) is not in itself 
irrational. It is indeed what science itself is doing with amazing success 
on the plane of matter. But if mind seeks to pry deeper into the secrets 
of matter, by inducing a greater parity in essence between the two, the 
attempt cannot be called irrational. Only reason is there applied to a 
supra-physical plane, and is based upon perceptions other than physical. 
The norm^ will, working with the normal powers of the mind, is controlling 
the surhice-forces of matter; the hypothesis that there might be deeper layers 
of these forces which could be brought into interaction is just probable. 
It is in this way that occult sciences are born, which have been the 
preoccupations of the human mind from the earliest times. It cannot be 
said that the attempt has been in vain. Every religion speaks of miracles. 
The sceptic may not look upon them as facts; but they at least record 
a premonition and a tendency of the human mind whose realization might 
very well have the sanction of the evolutionary hypothesis. India possesses 
a continuous tradition of the.occult sciences. In any evaluation of the Vedic 
religion, this tradition must be given a due consideration and judged not 
by the dpgmas of materialistic reasons, but by an analytic spirit that, with 
a wider comprehension, can draw upon data belonging to other orders of 
reality. 

But we have already seen that it is a mistake to think that the Vedic 
mantras are simply formulas of ritual practice. The meaning of a rite may 
point either to the acquisition of power or to the realization of the Self. 
The philosophies of a later age speak of two aims of existence, enjoyment 
(bhoga) or renunciation leading to final beatitude (apavarga). That the same 
rite may have two references, according to the will of the performer, is 
a Brihmanic tradition going down to the Tantras. Again, a rite is a means 
for evoking the will, which, in its turn, is the inchoate perception of the 
p>otency of a real-idea (sadbhava). An objective element is needed to 
effectuate the idea-force; and here lies the origin of rituals and mystic 
practices. Broadly speaking, if psycho-physical being is the medium, we 
have the cult of Yoga; if it is anything outside it, we have the cult of Tantra. 
In the Vedic cult, the two are combined; the same mantra in a spiritual 
(adhyatma) sense may point to a yogic realization, while it may stand for 
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a Ttatric achievement, if taken in a phenomenal (adhibh&ia) sense.** In 
the former, we have mysticism; and in the latter, occultism. There is an 
amalgamation of the two in the Vedic tradition, which has been continued 
to the present day in spiritual theory and praaice in India; and unless we 
can assimilate its spirit, we are in danger of going astray in interpreting 
Vedic thought. 

This combination of mysticism and occultism has found a verbal 
expression in Vedic symbolism misconstrued by the Indologists as Naturalism. 
It is a cult of the sensuous having an inward and transcendent reference at 
the same time ; and it may be regarded as the master-key for unlocking the 
mysteries of Vedic religion. We have to remember that we are not here 
concerned with origins, in themselves crude and vague, but with forms 
made concrete' through centuries of practice and using an idiom bristling 
With technicalities deliberately organized. 

NEED FOR VYASA'S EPIC VISION 

If the Indologists have failed to understand the spirit of the Vedas, their 
labours in textual construction and criticism are deserving of every praise. 
In grammar and philology, they have gone far ahead of the traditional 
Vedahgas. Their rationalism has here stood them in good stead in the 
collection and arrangement of materials and in bringing order into a chaos. 
The comparative method, which is one of their strongest points, has been 
a good instrument in their hands, widening the horizon and catholicizing 
the spirit of the researchers, though it has its obvious limitations. Com¬ 
parisons of language, myths, rituals, and customs might help to fix the 
pattern of a form ; but the meaning or the spirit underlying it may still be 
far beyond the grasp. Hasty generalizations, without a proper examination 
of the context or without going into the depth, have been a curse of the 
comparative method which has often been used to manipulate facts to 
support a gratuitous assumption. 

The greatest service done by the Indologists has been to stimulate 
thoughts and bring about a renaissance in Vedic studies in India. Their 
interpretation has come as a challenge—a new purvapaksa, which has struck 
at the foundations of faith more vi^rously than the old rationalists did. 
The creation of a new school of Mlm§msa, which will take the whole 
question up to a higher level and discuss it with wisdom and insight, has 
become a desideratum. One thing is certain: the Veda cannot be taken 

•* A careful study of the things prayed for in the mantras wdl diow that they are word^ 
in a general way so as to bear a double meaning, spiritual and phenomenal. Tne ritualistic 
school has not gone behind the apparent symbology, though etymological considerations might 
have suited such a course; and this has naturally been a source of misunderstanding in 
modernuiterpretations. 
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as a specimen of archaeological curiosity, because it is still a living force 
in Indian spirituality manifesting a unity of purpose in her cultural 
homogeneity. 

In studying the Veda, we stand before something which demands from 
us the same scrupulous care and plasticity of revealing imagination as in 
the study of the life-history of an organism. Here we are concerned with 
the life-process of a super-idea: the integration of one and many, of spirit 
and matter, of the sensuous and the transcendent, of faith and reason, or 
to speak with the simple imagery of the Vedic seers, of heaven and earth. 
It is the characteristic of a dynamic idea to contain in its seed-form the whole 
gamut of its future formulations in an illuminatingly suggestive way; and 
so we must be careful in assessing the value of its various modes of mani¬ 
festation. Reason is indispensable in scientific method; but then, reason 
is only an implement, and it must have sound postulates and catholicity of 
imagination to work upon if it will lead us to Truth. 

We must have the epic vision of a Vyasa to understand the Truth of 
a living idea both in its origin and its endless ramifications. And the Veda 
as a whole stands for such an idea, which, tradition says, is caught by the 
‘fire-rhythm’ of the Gayatrt and condensed into the ‘shining drop’ of the 
mystic Word. 
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THE DAWN OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

A search for the beginnings of Indian philosophy would take us, down 
the long corridors of time, to the distant days of the Saihhitas and 
Brahmanas. Its earliest origins are traceable to the hymns of the J^g-Veda, 
the world's oldest scripture, in a form in which philosophy is hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable from religion. In the ancient Aryan’s conception of gods 
behind nature, his way of worship, his classification of the gods, his quest 
after unity among them and his marked monotheistic tendencies, his 
search for the supreme God, his ultimately rising to the transcendental 
Reality beyond all limitations—in all these and many more of his religious 
strivings can be perceived the dawn of Indian philosophy.' This dawn was 
to herald, in the period of the Aranyakas or Forest Books, more and more 
of the full light of day, through the growth of subjective speculation, which 
resulted in the gradual supersession of Vedic rituals and ceremonials by 
Upani^dic meditation and Self-knowledge. 

In tracing the beginnings of Indian philosophy, one would do well 
to remember that the Aryans iiad two great gifts—the gifts of intellect 
and intuition. Their sharp intellect, endowed with the power of analysis, 
clove through nature and probed into her secrets, while their profound 
intuition, endowed them with the power to march ahead, sweeping past 
the masses of particulars, and arrive at generalizations: 

GODS AS CONSCIOUS BUT IMPERSONAL POWERS 

When one attends Vedic rituals, one can hear the priests chanting the 
Vedic hymns in praise of some superhuman invisible beings and get a 
glimpse into the original fervour with which the ancient Aryans composed 
and sang. The hymns ar^ those of the Saihhitas, and the rituals, those 
given in the Brithmanas. Who are the beings who are propitiated through 
the rituals for mercy or boon? They are the devas (shining ones), the gods 
of the Vedas. When the Aryan saw the phenomena of nature—clouds 
gathering, lightning flashing, the sun rising and setting, the moon waxing 
and waning, etc.—his simple faith made him believe in the existence of 
a conscious agent, called a deva or god, behind each of these phenomena. 
The uniformity or regularly recurring rhythm (na) in nature only served 

^ This paper confines itself mostly to pre-Upani^k Vedic literature. Its penultimate 
section dei^ with the heterodox and heretical tendencies of Vedic times, and the last section 
with of the speculations and experiences recorded in the early Upanifads, but not 

incorporated in the classical VedSnto of Sadkara. 
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to deepen his conviction.* His £aith may look childlike,* but there was in 
it the first attempt at arriving at the law of causality. Further, it indicated 
the conviction that what he saw around himself was not in itself Anal, and 
there was a reality behind all appearances. 

Those who believe only in the mechanistic conception of the universe 
consider that the energy manifested by men and lower animals only am 
be associated with consciousness, and not other expressions of eneigy.* The 
Vedic fsis, and after them all schools of Hindu philosophy, accept what has 
been called the adhidaivata explanation of the universe—the theory that 
all manifestations of energy proceed from conscious beings, whether visible 
or not. After all, the idea of energy unaccompanied by consciousness is 
only an abstraction from human experience.* The Aryans accepted the 
existence of devas or gods, who in later philosophical development are con¬ 
sidered to be the vassals or 'intelligences’ of the one God or the supreme 
Brahman.* 

With their instinct for systematization, the Aryans gradually began to 
classify the gods that presided over the numerous phenomena and to discover 
the relation between them. With the exception of a few abstract gods 
and some dual and triple gods, all others belong to the earth or sky or 
mid-region. Savitr or Surya (Sun), Indra or Vayu (Wind), and Agni (Fire), 
the presiding deities of the celestial, atmospheric, and terrestrial regions, 
respectively, were multiplied into thirty-three, eleven in each sphere.' 
These thirty-three gods were still further multiplied into three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-nine, who may be looked upon as the repre¬ 
sentations of the glories of the thirty-three gods.” In later philosophic 
development, these gods are looked upon as the manifestations of the 
one G^.* 

Unlike the Greek gods and the Pauranic and Agamic deities, the Vedic 
gods are impersonal or formless; at any rate, their forms are not described 
in the Vedas, which glorify only their powers and mighty deeds. The Sun 
is metaphorically described as golden-handed,“ and as seated in a chariot 
drawn by seven horses,” representing the seven rays, and moving on a 
single wheel.” He is powerful and majestic, but where is his form described? 

*Cf. Thomson’s Seasons, in which the dghteenth-century poet proceeds from nature to 
nature’s God. 

* Max Miiller, The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 35. 

* P. T. Sreenivasa lyenear. Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 54. 

* Cf. Leibniz, Metaphysics, Section XIX. p. 35. 

•Ke. V. 

'R.F.. 1.139.11; TaittMya Saihhia. 1.4.10. 

* ^.V., III.9.9, with Saya^a’s commentary. Cf. Bf. U., III.9.2. 

•Br.V., in.9.1. 

‘•R.F., 1.22.5. 

“76id., 1.50.8. 

>*/hid., 1.164.48. 
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Vita (the Wind-god) is glorified and adored, but how he looks none knows.'* 
When we read the beautiful and inspiring hymns, we feel that the process 
of personalization has just begun or will begin soon, whereas the foct is that 
the process is left incomplete, if begun at all. Personalization or anthropo' 
morphism in its nature is not philosophic, but poetic. The mental vigour 
of the Aryans, and the onward march of their intuition, freed their philo¬ 
sophic tendency from the necessity for personification and preserved it 
intact, until they arrived at a satisfying solution of natural phenomena and 
the mystery of existence. 


CONCEPTIONS OF COSMIC ORDER AND MORAL LAW 

Gods like Mitra and Varuna not only bring about fta or nature's 
recurring rhythm or ordered course, but also maintain moral order in the 
universe. The conception of Varuiw as a moral power is particularly 
striking, and the hymn in the Atharva-Veda (IV.16), describing his power 
which extends beyond the physical universe to the moral world, where his 
laws are equally strong and inviolable, expresses his omniscience and omni¬ 
presence as no other Vedic hymn does. This conception of Varuna as the 
supreme maintainer of physical and moral laws is superseded by that of 
Indra, the god of war with his mighty thunderbolt, just as Indra too is 
superseded later by other gods endowed with a sounder moral and ethical 
sense. Such supersession of Varuna by Indra does not mean a loss, tem¬ 
porary or otherwise, of the moral and ethical ideal.^* It represents a stage 
in the growth of thought to higher conceptions of Reality, passing through 
the stages of adoration of single gods, to the monotheistic, and monistic. 

CONCEPTION OF THE I5TADEVATA 

The adoration of a multiplicity of gods may lead readers of the hymns 
to think that the Aryans were polytheists.” But in polytheism the gods 
wonhipped retain their proper and well-defined places. In the Vedas, 
however, a god worshipped as the supreme Deity pales into insignificance, 
or is ignored, when another is adored as the highest, and this ond too 
mei^es into obscurity when a third is worshipped and extolled as the 
Supreme for the time being.” 

This procedure in adoration embodies the conception of the isfadevata 


•• Ibid., X.168. 

**Cf. Maurice Bloomfield. Relmon of the Veda. p. 175. 

** Most western sdiolars hold this view. 

** M?* Mfiller fall* this henotheism or kathenotheism {pp. cit., p 40). Kacgi calls this 
the wor^ip of single ^s (The Rigueda, p SS). Macdonell telieves that henotheism is only 
an appearuice rather than a reality t Vedtc Mytholoty, pp. 16, 17). Das Gupta is of opinion 
that it xepiesentt a stage which is neither polytheism nOr monotheism, but partakes of the 
(}ualities ^ both (A History of Indian Philosophy. 1. p. 19). 
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(chosen deity), by which the ancient Aryans chose a deity that appealed 
to them most and tried to attain the highest through adoration and worship, 
looking upon that deity as the Supreme itself, or as a manifestation of the 
Highest. This is exactly what the Hindus have been doing even to this 
day. As there were numerous groups of votaries under the leadership of 
different teachers and guides, seversd iqtadevatas came to be adored, and 
their worship became popular. The conception of the istadevata, which 
began clearly with the Saihhitas, and came more and more into vogue in 
the period of the Puranas and the Agamas, contained within itself the mono¬ 
theistic tendency in germ form, which later became well pronounced and 
also developed further into monism. 

When the genuine spirit of thanksgiving and the childlike fervour 
expressed in the early Vedic hymns gave place to rank ritualism, elaborate 
ceremonialism, and highly-wrought symbolism, a reaction naturally set in, 
resulting in the stimulation of tendencies which proved to be the germs of 
Indian philosophic thought. 


FROM MULTIPLICITY TO UNITY—MONOTHEISM 

Owing to the impersonal nature of the Vedic gods or their incomplete 
personalization, as well as the interconnection between natural phenomena, 
the gods who are their presiding deities happen to be described more or 
less in the same manner. As a result, it is hard to determine which of 
the gods is intended to be praised in a particular hymn, the name in it 
being often the only clue. Further, we notice in the hymns the practice 
of combining individual gods possessing common qualities or rights into 
dual divinities. Thus Indra, the conqueror of enemies, and Agni, the 
conqueror of darkness and dark inimical forces, are extolled and worshipped 
together as Indra-Agni, implying thereby that the power that is Indra is 
identical with the power that is Agni, or that the same divine power works 
through them both. There are also other dual gods such as Indra-Vayu, 
Indra-Brhaspati, Indra-Soma, Indra-Pusan, Indra-Visnu, and Indra-Varuna, 
as well as .A^i-Soma, Mitra-Varuna, Soma-Rudra, and Dyava-Prthivi. On 
some occasions three gods are represented as working together, such as 
Aryaman, Mitra, and Varuna; and Agni. Soma, and Gandharva.” Later 
on, some composers take a collective view of the gods and bring them under 
the comprehensive name of the Viivedevas (All-gods). This sweeping 
classification, based evidently on the grand and unbroken harmony of plan 
and purpose underlying the cosmic process, was a natural and logical devel¬ 
opment of the practice of coupling and tripling the names of similar gods. 


**Th!i shows that the adoration goes to the one Spirit bdiind the dual and the 
triple gods. 
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and meant the recognition of the same divine power working through all 
the gods. 

Such classification marks a distinct progress in mythology, religion, 
and philosophy from multiplicity to unity as an essential characteristic of 
the Godhead. It is worth noting that none of the gods, however powerful, 
like Indra, Mitra, Varui^, and others, is raised to the position of the head 
of the pantheon, showing thereby the failure of monotheism in the accepted 
sense. The unity of the Godhead was sought not by discovering the 
greatest or the highest of the gods, but by searching for the common ^vine 
power behind them all. This tendency in theological and philosophical 
thought is seen expressed in passages such as: ‘Indra, Mitra, Varui», Agni, 
they call Him, and then He is that celestial, beautiful-winged bird (Sun); 
Existence is One, sages call It variously: they call It Agni, Yama, 
Matari4vart.’“ Again, inspired poets depict under many names 'the 
beautiful-winged who is one'and 'the worshipful divinity of the gods 
is one’.*® 

Unity of the Godhead was arrvied at also in another, more abstract, 
manner by personifying some selected distinguishing divine feature and 
adoring it as the supreme God. Thus the word ‘vtha-karman’, meaning 
‘the fashioner of the universe’ or ‘the all-aeator’, originally an epithet of 
Indra and the Sun, later ceases to be an epithet, and signifies the G^ above 
all gods, who is called Vi^vakarman, 

Who is our father, our aeator, maker. 

Who every place doth know and every aeature, 

By whom alone to gods their names were given, 

To him all other creatures go, to ask him.** 

Similarly, from the epithet ‘prajapati’, meaning ‘lord of living beings’, first 
applied to gods like Savitr, ‘the vivifier’, came Prajapati, the ‘Father-God’, 
the most important of the gods that successively became pre-eminent. 
Prajapati is in charge of creation and preservation of the universe. His 
greatness has been described thus: 

In the beginning rose Hiranyagarbha, 

Born as the only lord of all existence. 

This earth he settled firm, and heaven established: 

What god shall we adore with our oblations?** 


« H.F., I.I64.46. 

X.114.5. 

•• ’Mahat-devlMlm-asuratvatn~ekam 

n.F., X.82 S (Trans, by Ka^) 
"Ibid., X.I21.1 (Trans, by Kaegi). 
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PANTHEISM AND MONISM 

One might expect that such an all-poweiful PrajRpati, the *Father>God\ 
might have satisfi^ the Aryan's monotheistic craving for the supreme 
Godhead; but, no, even PrajSpati ceases to appeal after a time to the ever- 
soaring mind of the Aryans. The attempt to push ahead in search of 
something still higher than Prajipati was made, and hence we find such 
terms as Purusa (the supreme Man), HiraDyagarbha (the Golden-Egg), 
PrS^ (Breath or Spirit), DhSty (Maker), Vidh&ty (Arranger), Nkmadhk 
(Name-giver of the gods), and others, which are all die names of the one 
God (£Aa Deva). 

lliough the monotheistic strain satisfied many, yet there were others 
who sought after monism. There were othen again who must have thought 
in terms of both, or risen from monotheism to monism, as we can infer 
from hymns in which both the conceptions are found mixed. 

Pantheism is eloquently express^ in the passage in which Aditi 
(lit. the Boundless, the Infinite), who is the universe itself and is conceived 
as the immanent Spirit, is described: 'She is the heaven. She is the 
atmosphere. She is the mother; She is the father, son, all gods, and the whole 
world; She is creation and birth.’** 

In the first portion of the Purma-sUkta** pantheism is expressed in 
a most poetic manner. Purusa is therein described as possessed of 'myriad 
heads, myriad eyes, myriad feet. He exists pervading the terrestrial regions’. 
This universe therefore is His physical body. But, immediately after this 
description, mention is made that ‘He extends beyond it (the universe) by 
ten fingers (space)’. This shows the transcendental nature of the ultimate 
Principle. Thus the same Puru^ is thought of as immanent and tran¬ 
scendent at the same time. 

In their search for the ultimate unitary Principle, the rfis conceived 
of an infinite and absolute Power as the primary cause of all creation, which 
could be neither masculine nor feminine, which was beyond all names and 
forms, and which was described as *Tad Ekam* (That One). We come 
across such a description by Dirghatamas. After questioning, what that 
One alone is which established the six spaces of the world, it is asked, 'Was 
it perhaps the One in the shape of the Unborn?’** This unborn One is 
spoken of also in another passage: 'The One is placed in the navel of the 
unborn where all beings rested.’** The hymn to the VWvedevas says iJiat 
'all beings that move and all that move not, whether animals, birds, or 
creatures of various kinds, rest on the One basis’.*' 

•• fdid., 1.89.10. ' •«7di4., X.90. •• Ibid., 

■* l^d., X.82.6. » Ibid., m.54.8. 
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It is this cx>ncepti<ni of the One that is most poetically described'^ti the 
'Hymn to Creation', where it reaches great philosophical heighldi .boO 

'll)' 

Then there was neither being nor non<being. 

The atmosphere was not, nor sky above it. 

What covered all? And where? By what protected? 

Was there the hithomless abyss of waters? 

Then neither death nor deathlessness existed; 

Of day and night there was yet no distinction. 

Alone That One breathed calmly, self-supported. 

Other than It was none, nor aught above It. 

Darkness there was at first in darkness hidden; 

This universe was undistinguished water. 

That which in void and emptiness lay hidden 

Alone by power of fervour was developed. 

Then for the first time arose desire, 

Which was the primal germ of mind, within it. 

And sages, sear^ing in their heart, discovered 

In Nothing the connecting bond of Being.’* 

Here we have an expression of the highest monism. The transcendental 
Reality, which is beyond all limitations of the universe, is described in the 
hymn as Tad Ekam or That One, suggesting that It is something positive in 
character. Its composer must have belonged to the most thoughtful section of 
Aryan society, and realized this one Being, beyond all conditions, centuries 
before the composition of the Rg-Veda Sarhhita.^* 

ATMAN AND BRAHMAN 

In the Rg-Veda, the term ‘brahman^ was mostly connected with 
ritualistic associations. 'Brahma* meant 'word' or 'speech* stnd also that 
which manifests, blossoms forth, aeates, or bursts forth. From this, later 
on, the conception of Brahman as the transcendental Reality developed. 
The soul is denoted in the ^g-Veda by the words 'monos*,** 'atman*,** and 
'asu*.** Atman in the sense of the Self—the soul of the universe—occurs 
in the ^atapatha Brihmaxia.** 

** Max MCklkr, op. at, p. 51. 

» Ibid., 1.164.4. 
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h.i iNqKi some relation Atman with Brahman, or widi the monotheistic 
God, or (h# identity of Atman with Brahman, u at the root of all dualistic 
or non-dualistic philosophy. Even in the pre-Upani^adic literature, we have 
evidences of such relationship or identity. The passage from the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, ‘Agni is fixed in speech, speech in the heart, the heart in me, 
me in the immortal, the immortal in Brahman',®* synthesizes in one sweep 
the terrestrial region, of which the presiding deity is Agni, the soul of the 
worshipper, and the soul of the universe. Those uttering the Vedic Gayatri 
‘meditate on the glorious effulgence of Savitr’ and pray that 'He may ^rect 
their intellect'.®® In the passage praising Visnu, the all-pervading Spirit, 
we have: ‘As an (aU-seeing) eye spread out in the (spacious) sky, the wise 
ones ever realise the supreme state of Visnu (in their hearts).’*® The unity 
of man, god, and the Supreme is well expressed in the words: ‘He is the 
sun dwelling in the sky, the wind dwelling in the intermediate region, fire 
dwelling on the altar, guest dwelling in the house, consciousness existing 
in man, the dweller in the most excellent orb (the sun), the dweller in the 
cosmic order, dweller in the air, born in the waters, in the rays of light, . . . 
the Truth Itself.’®^ Vac eloquently speaks out the identity of her soul with 
the soul of the universe in the words: ‘I am the sovereign queen, the 
possessor of wealth, and omnipotent, the highest object of worship ; as such 
the gods have placed me in various spheres, abiding in many conditions, 
entering into numerous forms.’®® Vamadeva tells his experience in similar 

words: ‘I am Manu and the sun, I am the wise Rsi Kaksivat ... 1 am the 

' • • • • 

far-seeing U^anas, behold me! 1 gave the earth to the venerable (Manu). 
I have given rain to those who offer oblations. . . . The gods obey my 
will!’®* That this spiritual experience dawns in the heart of man is 
indicated in the Nasadiya-sukta: 'And sages searching in their hearts 
discovered in Nothing the connecting bond of Being.’*® 

COSMOLOGY 

In the pre-Upanisadic literature itself one can trace the evolution of 
cosmological conceptions from crude ideas to the highest. The earlier 
hymns of the Rg-Veda speak of the mighty gods like Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
and others creating the heaven and earth and other objects. Some poets 
ask about the origin of the gods and their hidden places.*^ One of them 


“ m.io.8.4. 

" R.F., III.62.10 ; Sukla Yaiur-Veda, IV.85 ; S.F.. n.8.12. 

1 . 22 , 20 , 21 . 

Ibid., IV.40.5. 

Ibid. X. 125.3. 

Ibid. IV.26.1,2. 

' Ibid. X.129.4 (Txans. by Kaegi). 

Ibid. X.82.5. 
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asks in all seriousness, *in order to know it, not for pastime alone', how 
many suns, dawns, and waters there are, and whether night preceded day 
or the day preceded night. Another asks, what kind of wo(i it was and 
what tree from which heaven and earth were built so firmly that they remain 
forever, whereas the days and mornings disappear. It is also asked what 
was the support, what and hoW was it, from which the all-seeing Vi^vakarman 
produced this earth and stretched the sky by his might.** The Taittiriya 
Brahmana answers this by saying thaf Brahman is the wood and Brahman 
is the tree from which heaven and earth were made. The hymns to 
Vifvakarman (R.V., X.81-82) and Hiranyagarbha (R-F., X.121) express the 
thejstic conception of creation; the hymn to the supreme Puru$a (Purusa- 
Mkta, R.V., X.90), the pantheistic view ; and the hymn to Creation (Nasadiyor 
sukta, R.V., X. 129),I the higher philosophical view ini which the origin of 
the universe is enveloped in the mystery of the primal non-differentiation 
of being and non-being. 


ESCHATOLOGY 

The problem of post-mortem existence also engaged the attention of 
the Aryans in the Saihhita and Br^mana period. Many hymns express 
belief in the existence of another world. The wicked and the evil-doers, 
‘false in thought’ and ‘false in speech’,** who violate the commands of Mitra 
and Varuna, are denied the gift of the gods, their bodies sink into the tomb, 
and their souls are cast away into ‘the deep abyss’ in endless darkness. The 
Atharva-Veda describes Varuna as giving his votaries, after their death, 
‘a new and blessed life united with the gods and his own people in the 
highest heaven’. The Satapatha Brahmana mentions that those who do 
not perform rites properly, with correct knowledge, are born again after 
death and have to die again. Numerous hymns refer to good deeds as 
righteous acts. Thus the conception of morality was raised into an in¬ 
violable law associated with the doctrine of Karma and reincarnation. In 
the Taittiriya Brahmana, Atman is considered omnipresent, and the man 
who knows it is looked upon as sinless. The word ‘dtman’ came to mean the 
soul of man and the soul of the universe, and this explains the belief that 
Self-knowledge makes man sinless and holy, and enables him to go beyond 
birth. 


JARRING NOTES 


There are occasional references in the Vedas to heterodox tendencies 
manifesting themselves as doubt and disbelief. The heretics of Vedic times 
must have spread what has been called false knowledge by a few of the 


"/Wd., X.81. 


*• Ibid., IV.5.5. 
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Upanifads.^ Such knowledge is fit lor demons only; its reward would last 
so long as the sense pleasures lasted; it upsets sacred books and should not 
be acquired. The hymn to Faith (^raddhi) says: 'We invcke Faith in the 
mom, at noon, and at sunset; O Faith, inspire us with faith' X.151.5). 
Such a hymn indirectly points to those whose fiiith must have declined and 
who did not believe in gods or in singing hymns to them. Some hymns 
refer to the man who wavers in his trust in Indra and to his words, ' "There 
is no Indra" many men are saying* VIII.89.3); to current disbelief 

in Indra's existence and powers (R-F., 11.12): and to the people who describe 
the followers of the Veda as 'selfish prattling priests that go about self- 
deluded’ (jR.F., X.82). Yaska condemns in his Nirukta the anti-Vedic beliefs 
of Kautsa, who criticized the Vedic hymns as devoid of meaning or con¬ 
sistency, and such defence of the Vedas in an authoritative book of exegesis 
clearly indicates the importance the heretical beliefs had already attained 
by the time of its author. The ^vetaivatara Upanisad (1.2) refers to more 
than half a dozen atheistic views of the creation of the universe, all the 
result of the heretical doctrines. 

Jain tradition, which reckons Par^vanatha (c. eighth century b.c.) as 
one of the Tirthankaras, also points to heterodox doctrines that prevailed 
in the India of the Vedas. The Brahmajala-Sutta (lit. the net of Brahman), 
which is considered as one of the Buddha’s sermons, mentions as many as 
sixty-two philosophical theories that prevailed before the Buddha. The 
Mahabharata also refers to the diverse theories and schools of thought of 
the time. 

The heretical and heterodox tendencies gained strength in time and 
formed the impetus behind the doctrines of utilitarianism and crude 
hedonism of the Carvakas, ascribed to Byhaspati and therefore known as the 
Bfhaspati philosophy, and also of the materialist Lokayatikas.^'’ 

THE RICH BLOSSOMING OF THE UPANI$AD1C PERIOD 

When religion and philosophy emerged from the pre-Upani§adic period, 
it cut off the shackles of an over-laden theology, and this freedom gave Indian 
spiritual and philosophical thought a striking impetus which resulted in 
a rich variety of experiences and speculations. All the^ have been recorded 
in the early Upanisads. 

The Upapi^ads arc not a systematic treatise, but a repository of gems 
of experiences and speculations, not of one fp, but of many, whose 
unrecorded biographies covered a millennium or more. We therefore find 

** See Kalha, Maitrtyatfl, and SvetSivatara Upanijads. 

** Vide, Max Miiller, op. cit., pp. 86 ff. 
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varied conceptions of man, the universe, and the Reality behind both of 
them, some of which are stated below: 

Meditation versus Ritualism: The BfhadSranyaka (I.l), which gave 
a subjective turn to the horse-sacrifice, taught the process of meditation in 
place of the sacrificial act. The Mundaka (1.2.7) declared sacrificial cere¬ 
monials to be useless for seekers of truth and useful only to fools. The 
dveidtuatara (II.6,7), which is rather a later Upan^ad, takes note of the 
different schools of thought that had come to exist by the time of its 
composition, and exhibits a spirit of synthesis and reconciliation by 
expressing appreciation of ritualistic worship. 

The Nature of Reality: As regards the nature of Reality, the teaching 
that is most striking, best developed, and most clearly expressed, in a majority 
of passages, is non-dualism; but there are other currents of thought as well. 
The Absolute as the transcendental Reality is described in many typical 
passages,*' and in some passages the cosmic Principle, the immanent Spirit, 
is indicated,*' whereas both aspects of Reality are mentioned side by side 
in certain other passages.*' 

Dualism: The Upanisads contain passages which declare clear dis¬ 
tinctions between God, soul, and matter, and which are therefore considered 
as supporting dualism.*' 

Qualified Non-dualism: There is yet another class of texts which do 
not declare complete dualism, nor speak of the one Reality, but point to 
a position midway between dualism and non-dualism. These are the 
qualified non-dualistic passages." 

Non-dualism: Entirely different from the above two classes of passages 
are those which speak of an uncompromising non-dualism " 

What the Upanisadic seers did was simply to tell their varied experiences 
without attempting to reconcile them for the sake of uniformity or con¬ 
sistency. They accept and affirm the diversity of the phenomenal world, 
and yet declare that it is all Brahman, the Absolute. From Brahman the 
universe has come, and to Him it will return." Having created it out of 
Himself, He entered into it.” Besides the non-dualistic, we have thus the 
pantheistic creed. From the conception that Brahman is the inner ruler 
and controller must have come the teaching that Brahman is God standing 
apart and controlling the universe. By His will the sun and moon, the 
sky and the earth are held together." 


" Br. U., III.8. 
« Mu. V., 1.1.6. 
"Hr 


Eg. Seif4*tyu-mdylt of the Ch&. U , III. 14. 

IV.9; Sve V., 1.9. 


u., IV.S7; CM u., yiii.i2: Mu. HI 11; p™. U 
4* fihBL il VI2 S VI.S.2 : T<ii> U^t I IILL 

« S?. tf!. II 4 14;'lV.5.7 ; CM. U., VI.2.1. VI.8.7 5 Afu. U., III.2.9. 
« Mu. V.. 1.1.7 ; Tai. U., lU 1. 

« Tfli. n.6. “1.8 9. 
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The Universe: The doctrine that Brahman, the ultimate Qause, does 
not undergo any change, though It may appear to have changed into the 
universe, is taught in some passages.** There is. also another view which 
holds that the effect is the result of a change in the cause. Thus it is taught 
that Brahman desired to be many, created three elements, viz. fire, water, 
and earth in their subtle forms, and entered into them, and by their 
combination all other things have been formed.** Later on, five elements 
are mentioned, viz. ether, air, fire, water, and earth in their subtle forms.*' 
Herein we have the genesis of the theory of evolution, taught later by the 
Saihkhya system. 

The Goal of Life: The conceptions of the goal of life also differ 
according to the two conceptions of Brahman—immanent and transcendent. 
The idea of the SamhiULs and the Brahmanas that man continues after death 
in some form recurs in the Upanisads, and the experience of Brahman is 
omsidered to take place after the death of the body. Says the Chandogya 
(III. 14): 'This is my Self within the heart . . . This is Brahman. May I 
become It when I depart.’ Another passage teaches that the goal, viz. 
identity with Brahman, can be reached in this very life, as it is the rediscovery 
by man of what he already is (Br. U., IV.4.6-7). 

Means of Attaining the Goal: The means of realizing Brahman also 
are differently explained. Hearing about the Truth, reflection on it, and 
meditation are enjoined by most of the early Upanisads,** whereas a synthesis 
of activity and meditation, reminding us of the Bhagavad-Gitd of a later 
age, is taught by the Ua Upani^ad. 

The sparks of thought that could be seen in the pre-Upanisadic Vedic 
literature burst forth into so many brilliant lights in the Upanisadic period. 
From these lights were derived the warmth and illumination of the different 
schools of philosophy in the period of the systems. 

Every one of the Vedantic system-builders—Ankara, Ramanuja, 
Madhva, and others—^has followed his own standpoint in his commentary, 
bringing a mind illumined and directed by his own individual spiritual 
experience to bear upon his task, and interpreted all the passages uniformly 
to uphold his own position and popularize the system of thought he 
expounded. We cannot reconcile these different systems unless we accept, 
like Sri Ramakrishna, the validity of the different kinds of spiritual 
experience which form their authority and which have been recorded in the 
Upani$ads. Different experiences are different readings of the same Reality 
from different peppectives and levels. 

“ CW. U., VI.l.4-6. •• /Wd., VI.2.8, 4. « Tai. U.. II.l. •• Bf. U., II.4.5. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE UPANI§ADS 

T he religion of the three hundred million people who call themselves 
Hindus is based on the Vedas, that most ancient and most wonderful 
body of literature which, it is claimed, is not the production of man, but the 
voice of God Himself and co-etemal with Him. At first sight, it may sound 
strange that any book can be called eternal. But by the word ‘veda\ which 
literally means knowledge, no books are primarily meant, but the sum-total 
of the knowledge of God, which, concerning itself, as it does, with abstract 
principles, is necessarily eternal. Just as gravitation existed before Newton, 
and would have remained just the same even if he had not discovered it, 
so these principles existed before man, and will remain for ever. Hieir 
connection with man is that they were revealed to certain exceptionally gifted 
persons called rsts or sages, who intuited them and handed them down 
thiough a succession of disciples. Of course, the orthodox view regards the 
entire mass of recorded experience of these sages as revealed knowledge or 
Sruti and holds it as the supreme authority in religious matters, to whic^h 
all other literature is subordinate and must give way whenever it is in 
conflict with the former. The other liteiature is called Smrti, which 
includes the Dharma-iiastras, Itihasas, Puranas, Tantras, and other branches 
of knowledge. 


THE VEDIC LITERATURE 

The Vedas have two principal divisions, the Mantras and Brahmanas. 
The former tell us about supersensuous things, which we could not know 
but for them. The latter, however, are explanatory to the former and 
delineate their application in sacrifices. Though the Brahmanas are thus 
subsidiary to the Mantras, both arc held to be equally authoritative. The 
Mantras are of three classes. Those that are metrical and are recited in 
invocation to the gods are called rc ; those that are in prose and are applied 
to the sacrificial acts are called yajm; while rcas that are meant to be 
chanted in sacrifices, and not simply recited, are called sdman. These three 
classes of Mantras have been compiled into four books or Saihhitls, called 
the "Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sdma-Veda, and Atharva-Veda Sarhhitas. Some 
part of the Brahmanas used to be taught in the forest to those who observed 
particular vows This was called the Aranyaka. The Upani^ds are 
generally the last portions of the Aranyakas. The Vedas, again, fall into 
two distinct portions according to their theme: one dealing with the 
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performance of rituals (karrha-ka^4^) and the other mainly devoted to 
knowledge (jmna-kS^4^). The Upanisads come under this second class. 

THE UPANI$ADS: THEIR NUMBER AND CHARACTER 

The Vedic literature was vast, and was divided into a laig^e number 
of branches, only a portion of which has come down to us, the bulk having 
been destroyed either during the Buddhistic cataclysm or through the 
natural extinction of those Brahmana families which were their custodians. 

c 

Hence it is imp>oss;ible to say definitely the number of the Upanisads, and 
which part of the Vedas contained them. Of the extant Upanisads, we find 
that, of those which are stated to belong to any particular portion of the 
Vedas, all except one form part of the Bi^manas, and often of their 
Aranyaka section. The exception is the Uavasya, which forms the last 
chapter of the SukUi Yajur-Veda. 

The Muktika Upani^ad (I.30.S9) gives a list of one hundred and eight 
Upanisads, in the following order: 

UaiySsya), Kena, Katha{vall%), Praina, Mundaka, Mandukya, Taittiriya, 
Aitareya, Chandogya, Brhadara'^yaka, Brahma, Kaivalya, Jdbala, Svetdh>a- 
(tara), Harhsa, Aruni, Garbha, Narayana, (Parama)hamsa, (Amrta)bindu, 
(Amfta)ndda, (Atharva)Siras, {Atharva)iikha, Maitrayanl, Kausitaki, Brhajjd- 
bdla, (Nfsirhha)tdpanJ, Kalagnirudra, Maitreyt, Subdla, Ksuri(kd), Mantrikd, 
Sarvasara, Niralamba, (:Suka)rahasya, VafrasUcika, Tejo{bindu), Nada{bindu), 
Dhyana(bindu), {Brahma)vidyd, Yogatattva, Atma(pra)bodha, (Narada)pariv- 
rajaka, TriHkhi(brdhmana), Sita, (Yoga)cudd(mant), Nirvana, Mandala{brdh- 
mana), Daksina(murti), Sarabha, Skanda, Mahdnardyana, Advaya{tdraka), 
(Rama)rahasya, Ramatapani, Vasudeva, Mudgala, Sandilya, Paihgala, Bhiksu, 
Mahat, Sariraka, (Yoga)iikhd, Turlyatita, Sannyasa, (Paramaharhsa)parivrd- 
jaka, Ak^amdlika, Avyakta {Vajra?), Ekdksara, (Anna)puriM, Surya, Aksi, 
Adhy&tma, Kundika, SSvitrt, Atma, Paiupata, Parabrahma, Avadhuta, 
Tripurdtapana, DevJ, Tripura, Katha(rudra), Bhavana, Hrdaya, {Yoga)- 
kundali{ni), Bhasma(jabSla), Rudrdksaijdbala), Garia(pati), Dariana, Tdra- 
sdra, Mahdv&kya, Pahcabrahma, (Pran)agnihotra, Gopdlatapana, Krsna, 
Ydjhavalkya, Varaha, Sdtyayant, Hayagfiva, Dattatreya, Garu4a, Kali- 
(santarana), Jabali, Saubhdgya, {Sarasvati)rahasya, (Bahv)fca, and Muktika.^ 

' For the sake of metre some of the titles in this list are hi an abridged form. The 
portions in brackets are filled in by a comparison with the second list, which is in prose. The 
word 'rahasya' occurs thrice in this list. The order of distribution of the words ‘SaresvaU’, 
'RAma', and ‘SuM to them is a matter of guess work. Similarly, with the word ‘parivAljaka', 
occurring twice, ’NArada' has been prefixed to the first and ‘Paranuthodua’ to the second: and 
the second HaihsTi has been enlarged into Paramahaihsa. Bhttsma(jAbAla) and Avyakta of this 
list are probably to be equated with BrahtnajAbAla and Vajra of the second list. The order 
in which the Upanisads are delineated here may not have any particular significance, 
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The Upani^ further classifies them under different Vedas dius! 

(1) Rg-Veda (10)— Aitareya, Kausttaki, Nadabindu, Atmaprabodha, 
Nirvariaf Mudgala, AksmalikS, Tripurd, Saubk&gya, and fiaht/fca; 

(2a) Sukla Yajur-Veda (19)— liSvasya, Bfhaddra^yaka, Jabdh, Harhsa, 
Paramaharhsa, Subdla, Mantrif^, Nirdlamba, TrUikhibrahmaratf Man4ala- 
br&hmana, Advayataraka, Paingala, BfUk^u, Turlyatita, Adhyatmat Tara- 
Sara, Ydjnavalkya, Safydyanl, and Muktika ; 

(2b) Krsria Yajur-Veda {$2)~Kathamlti, Taittiriya, Brahma, Kaivalya, 
SvetaSvatara, Garbha, Nardya^a, Amftahindu, Amrtandda, Kdldgnirudra, 
Ksurikd, Sarvasdra, &ukarahasya, Tefobindu, Dhydnabindu, Brahmavidyd, 
Yogatattva, Daksindmurti, Skanda, Sdrtraka, YogaMkhd, Ekdksara, Aksi, Ava- 
dhuta, Katharudra, Hrdaya, Yogakun4alint, Pancabrahma, Prdndgnihotra, 
Vardha, Kalisantarana, and Sarasvatlrahasya; 

(3) Sdma-Veda (16)— Kena, Chdndogya, Aruni, Maitrdyarii, Maitreyi, 
Vajrasucikd, YogacUddmani, Vdsudeva, Mahat, Sannydsa, Vajra {Avyakta}), 
Kundikd, Sdvitri, Rudrdksajdbdla, DarSana, and Jdbdli; 

(4) Atharva-Veda (31)— Praina, Mundaka, Mdndukya, Atharvaiiras, 
Atharvaiikhd, Brfiajjdbala, Nrsirhhatdpani, Ndradaparivrdjaka, Sita, 
Sarabha, Mahdndrdyana, Rdmarahasya, Rdiji^tkptsnh Sdndilya, Paramaharhsa- 
parivrdjaka, Annapurna, Surya, Atma, PdSupata, Parabrahma, Tripura- 
tapana, Devi, Bhdvand, Brahmajdbdla, Ganapati, Mahdvdkya, Gopdlatapana, 
Krsna, Hayagriva, Dattdtreya, and Gdruda. 

All the titles mentioned above do not have the same importance. Some, 
particularly those Upani^ds which eulogize sectarian deities or religious 
doctrines, appear to be of later origin, although a plausible argument can be 
put forward in support of the orthodox claim about their simultaneity, viz. 
that those Upanisads only got a coating of new matter at places at a 
subsequent date. In any case, there is very little reason to doubt that at 
least the important Upanisads are antecedent to the Buddhistic movement. 
In deciding which of the Upanisads are important, we may take a clue from 
the great commentator Sankaracarya, who has commented on only eleven of 
them, although he has quoted passages from about half a dozen more. The 
eleven that he has commented on are: Udvdsya, Kena, Kathauatll, Praina, 
Mux^iaka, Mdndukya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, Chdndogya, Brhaddranyaka, and 
NfsimhapUrvatapani Upanisads, The a>mmentary on the Svetdivatara may 
be safely dismissed, on textual evidence, as not being his. Rimlnuja, the 
other great commentator, has not commented on the Upanisads, but in his 
writings has quoted from about the same number of Upanisads as Sahkara, 
thou^ somewhat different ones beyond the first eleven. That new 
Upanisads were produced from time to time may be inferred from the case 
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o£ the Allopan^ad, which was composed during the reign of Akbar, probably 
at his instance. The Sanskrit of the Upani^ads is so archaic, and its grammar 
so flexible, that a clever imitator can easily compose a work that will look 
like a genuine Upanisad. One thing, however, is clear from this tendency 
toward imitation. It is the high regard with which the Upanisads are 
looked upon by all sects in Hinduism. 

The Upanisads, like the rest of the Vedas, were handed down orally, 
writing being a thing of later introduction. We find, quite naturally, the 
same subject treated, with some variations, in different Upanisads, as for 
instance, the philosophy of the five fires {pancagni-vidya) in Chdndogya, 
V.3.10 and Brhadarartyaka, VI.2; or the meditation on prana in these two 
Upanisads, in V.l and VI.l, respectively; or the vaikvdnara-vidyd in 
Bfhaddranyaka, 11.1 and Kau^itaki, IV. Identical verses also occur in 
different Upanisads, naturally enough. But we cannot explain how a whole 
section is repeated almost verbatim in the same Upanirad, viz. the touching 
episode of YIjnavalkya and Maitreyl in Brhaddranyaka, 11.4 and IV.5. 
Obviously, it is due to the exigencies eff oral tradition in the course of so 
many millenniums. 


MEANING OF THE TERM 'UPANISAD' 

The word ‘upanisad’ is derived from the prefixes upa (near) and ni 
(perfectly), joined to the verbal root sad (to shatter, attain, or destroy), and 
means the knowledge of Reality, expounded in books of that name. Sankara, 
defining the word, says in his introduction to the Katha Upanisad : ‘Those 
seekers after liberation who, being averse to things of the senses, whether 
here or hereafter, take up this knowledge and practise it with steadfast 
devotion, have their ignorance etc., which are the seeds of their transmigra¬ 
tion, shattered or destroyed. ... Or it makes those aspirants attain the 
supreme Brahman’ etc. In the introduction to the Taittiriya Upanisad, he 
says: ‘ ‘‘Upanisad’* means knowledge, either because it slashes or shatters 
the miseries of passing through the mother’s womb, birth, decay, etc., or 
because the highest good is established in it. Books also are so designated, 
as they contribute to that knowledge.’ So the word primarily means 
knowledge or philosophy, and secondarily books relating to it. The 
Upanisads are also called Vedanta, literally ‘the end of the Vedas’, either 
on account of their position at the end of certain books of the Vedas^ or on 
account of their representing the essence or conclusions of the Vedas. They 
are also called rahasya, or secret, as only qualified initiates had access to 
them under the direct guidance of the teacher. 

* Compare the synonym VedaSirfa, the top of the Vedas, the beginning being considered 
the root. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF THE UPAN1$ADS 

The U][»ni$ads represent Che quintessence of the wisdom that is 
embedded in the Vedas, those marvellous records of the spiritual experience 
of man. They treat not of secular knowledge, which any science can teach, 
but of Brahma’vidy&, the knowledge of Brahman, the ultimate Reality of the 
universe. The province of the scriptures is a unique one. They are one of 
the means of valid knowledge, known as iabda pramana (verbal testimony), 
along with perception, inference, etc., and their special field is the 
supersensuous plane. Perception deals with objects that come within the 
range of our senses, in which field it is paramount. Inference, which is 
based on perception, is operative regarding things that are not so perceived, 
but are accessible to the mind. But where perception, inference, etc. fail 
to give us definite knowledge, scriptures like the Upanisads are our only 
guide. In that domain, they have infinitely greater validity than even 
perception, upon which we rely so much in our everyday life. Such ques¬ 
tions as whether our personality survives death; whether there is a future 
life and a world called heaven where a man goes after death; whether he 
ever returns to this world; what is his final goal; what is the nature and 
goal of the world; what is the nature of God and of soul and what is their 
relation with each other and with the world; and what is the ultimate truth 
of existence—obviously come under this description, and the Upanisads 
give us the last word on all such matters. Through no other means is it 
possible for us to get convincing answers to our queries regarding them. In 
fact, God has been declared in the Srutis as 'the Being that is to be known 
only through the Upanisads’. Not being the work of man, they are free 
from the usual shortcomings of all human endeavour such as error, doubt, 
and deception. It is open to us all to verify their statements by actual 
experience along the lines prescribed by them. The truths inculcated in 
them are not mere theories, but facts, and as such are invulnerable. 

THE METHODOLCXJY OF THE UPANI$ADS 

The Upanisads develop ideas that are in germ in the Samhitas, and in so 
doing refine them and raise them to a higher level. For instance, heaven 
looms large in the Sarhhitas. People want to go there after death under the 
belief that they will get everlasting joy uncontaminated by sorrow. And the 
performance of sacrifices is thought to be the chief means of attaining heaven. 
The Upanisads take into consideration this desire on the part of man for 
prolonged enjoyment, but they show the fallacy of clinging to heaven as a 
permanent source of bliss. They tell him that the joys of heaven, like aU 
other joys, are also evanescent; so he must look elsewhere for abiding bliss, 
and yet it is-right within his reach. 
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Again, coming to the means, the Upani$ads do not snatch away all those 
aids to which man has been accustomed; they only substitute better forms of 
them. For example, the horse-sacrifice was considered the greatest of 
sacrifices. So the Upani^ads do not taboo it, but show a better way to 
perform it. Instead of the ordinary horse that is sacrificed, they point out 
one 'whose head is the dawn, whose eye is the sun, . . . whose back is the 
heaven,’ and so on (Bf. U., I. 1. 1). Instead of the common sacrificial fire 
in which offerings are made, a number of extraordinary fires are pointed out, 
banning with the heaven, which has 'the sun as its fuel, the solar rays as 
its smoke, the moon as its cinder,’ and so on {Cha. U., V. 4. 1). The aim 
is gradually to withdraw the aspirant’s mind from external things and direct 
it inwards—to make him more and more introspective, so that he may get 
rid of his dependence on the objective world. This is the method of updsana 
or meditation, which occupies an intermediate position between ceremonial 
worship at one end and the highest philosophical abstraction at the other. 
It is already in vogue in the Aranyakas. The principle underlying it is 
that man, with all his imperfections, is to be led step by step from his naive 
conceptions of things to the realization of the highest Truth. Accordingly, 
in many of the Upanisads, we find some portion of them devoted to upasanas 
of various kinds, so that there may be a choice of symbols to suit different 
temperaments and capacities. But the emphasis is always on the eternal 
principle, which it is the aim of the Upani^ds to teach, and to which all 
other things are subsidiary. 

THE THEME OF THE UPANI$ADS 

The central theme of the Upanisads is to seek unity in the midst of 
diversity. ‘What is that by knowing which everything in this universe is 
known?’ asks the Mu^daka Upanisad (I.l.S). The answer to it is found in 
the conception of God or Brahman ('the Greatest’) as the ultimate Cause of 
the universe, ‘from whom indeed these beings are bom, through whom they 
live, and unto whom they return and merge in’ (Tai. U., III. 1). Since the 
effect is not different from the cause, it is possible to know the univei^ by 
knowing Brahman, 'as by knowing one lump of day all that is made of clay 
is known; for the modification is but an effort of speech, a name, and the 
only reality in it'is day’ (Chd. U., VI. 1. 4). Two things should be noted 
here. The first is that the universe is not considered to have come out of 
zero or non-existence. The nihilistic view that it has come out of nothing 
is put forward only as a prima facie proposition, which is at once set aside 
as absurd in favour of the correct view: ‘Indeed this universe, my child, 
was previously Existence alone, one only without a second’ {Cha. U., 
VI. 2.1-2). Hence it would be entirely misleading to render the word ‘sffp’, 
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occuning in texts describing the manifestation of the world, as *creatu>n', 
which, as commcmly used, suggests something coming out of nothing. Hie 
nearest equivalent would be "projection'. The universe has emanated from 
God, a positive entity, not from nothing. The second thing to be noted is 
that the universe is conceived as returning in the end to God, the source 
frmn which it sprai^. 

Thus, even in the dim ages of the Upani$ads, not only evolution, which 
is the watchword of modern science, but also involution, the retrograde 
march of the universe to its primal state, was whole-heartedly believed in. 
In this latter point, the Upanisads seem to have gone ahead of science. So 
iH^t only have they no ground for quarrel with science, but on the contrary 
they welcome its contributions towards a better understanding of their 
ancient discoveries by the modem mind. The religion of the Upanisads is 
par excellence a scientific religion. 

SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHIES BASED ON THE UPANI^DS 

But though the universe is declared to have come out of God, the 
human soul or Atman, which is really the starting point of all our enquiry, 
is nowhere stated to be an emanation from Him. The Upani$ads always 
speak of it as an eternal verity. It is never an effect, never a part of the 
universe, but co-existent with God Himself. ‘The intelligent One is never 
bom nor dies, it is neither produced from anything nor itself produces any¬ 
thing ; it is birthless, etemd, undecaying, and ancient. It does not die with 
the death of the body’ {Ka. U., 11.18). Naturally, the question of its relation 
tjo Brahman arises. And it is here that difficulties present themselves. For 
the Upanisads abound in statements that are apparently contradictory in 
their nature. Some describe the soul as essentially different from Gk)d: 
God is omnipotent and omniscient, but the soul has limited power and 
knowledge; God is all-pervading, but the soul is confined to the body and 
goes from one world to another; God is absolute bliss, but the soul is some¬ 
times happy and sometimes miserable; God is inactive, but the soul is 
active; God is the goal, but the soul is the seeker; and so on. There are 
other texts that describe the essential identity of the two. In between these 
two extreme positions, there are varieties of other views. But all these 
divergent conceptions are based on the Upanisads. Sankaracarya is the 
great exponent of the identity between, Jiva (Atman) and Brahman, the 
doctrine of Advaitavada or monism. Of the diametrically opposite view, 
Dvaitavada or dualism, which holds the two entities to be eternally separate, 
we may take Madhvacarya as ihe typical representative. Among the up¬ 
holders of intermediate positions, Rimanujacfirya stands prominent with his 
Viii^tSdvaitavada or qualified monism. One point, however, we must bear 
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in mind in connection with these different schools of thought. None iff' the 
great men chiefly associated with them were the originators ol these schools. 
They were merely die outstanding spokesmen of those systems, which had 
been traditionally handed down from time immemorial in India. 

The same thing holds good of the six systems of Indian philosophy, viz. 
N^ya and Vai^ika, Samkhya and Yoga, Pflrva-Mfmaih^ and Vedinta. 
None of the great sages with whom these are associated were their founders; 
they were simply their best expounders or codifiers. Although every one 
of these six systems claims to derive its authority from the Upanisads, yet it 
is the Vedinta that bases itself wholly on them. The Brahma-SUtra of 
BldarSyana seeks to collect and systematize the teachings of the Upanmds 
and build a full-flexed philosophy on them. In the Upanisads the highest 
truths are given out as they were glimpsed by the fsis. Being direct communi¬ 
cations, as it were, of actual experiences just as they came, they often lack that 
systematic arrangement whidi can be expected of leisurely deliberation. 
This task of introducing order into the Upanisadic thought-pictures was 
taken up by MdarSlyana. But the too cryptic way of writing, which was 
unfortunately the frshion with the composers of aphorisms (sutras), has made 
it impossible for any one to know with certainty what exactly his meaning 
was, and as a consequence the Brahma-Sutra also has suffered the same fate 
in the funds of the commentators as the Upanisads, each one trying to 
interpret the aphorisms in his own way. So we have all those isms cropping 
up also from Badarayai^’s masterly work—the book that was intended to 
present the salient thoughts of the Upanisads in a lucid and methodical 
wayl 


CONFUCTING I^ITERPRETATIONS 

Every one of the commentators seems to have been obsessed with the 
idea that the whole literature of the Upanisads speaks only one thing, be it 
monism, dualism, qualified monism, or whatever else it may be, and accord¬ 
ing to his own predilections and training he seeks to bring out that one 
thing from the whole range of the Upanisads. They are hardly to blame; 
being ardent enthusiasts of a particular system, they could not entertain the 
notion that there might be many facets to a truth, and that other people’s 
points of view might be just as true as their own. So they have put forward 
their own reading of the truth as the only possible one. The effect of 
holding such one-sided views is that a dualistic commentator finds no trouble 
with passages that clearly have a dualistic import, but when he comes to 
those texts, perhaps-in the same Upanisad, that clash with his line of 
thought, being julpably monistic in their trend, he is at a loss to explain 
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them, and the only way he can dispose of them is by twisting their meaning 
—trying to square a circle. The result is a travesty of truth. The same 
thing applies to the monistic commentator also, as indeed to those any 
particular denomination. 

Taking it for granted that the monistic position is the soundest and 
explains all other positions effectively, and admitting that it comes nearer 
the mark than any other school, is that any reason for torturing texts that 
will not bear the monistic interpretation? Would it not be better to find 
out a way whereby the passage in question can fit in, as it is, with the rest 
of the teachings? Take, for instance, this passage from the Katha (11.23): 
‘This Atman is not to be attained through study of the Vedas," nor through 
intelligence, nor through much hearing. It is attainable (labhyah) by him 
(tena), whomsoever (yameva) it (esa) chooses; to him this Atman manifests itF 
form’—a clearly dualistic passage. But even a genius like Safikara has made ' 
the hopeless attempt of explaining the second sentence thus: yameva, ‘whom¬ 
soever’, i.e. his own soul, esa, ‘this’ aspirant, ‘chooses’ or prays to, tena, ‘by 
that’ Atman who prays, the Atman himself, labhyah, ‘is attained’ or known, 
and he who has no desires prays only to himself; that is to say, the Atman is 
attained by the Atman. Any one with even a cursory knowledge of Sanskrit 
will see the incongruity of explaining yameva as ‘his own soul’—as if there 
were many such to choose from I Besides, the correlation between yameva 
and tena is entirely ignored in the above explanation, which interprets 
the former as the object prayed to and the latter as the person praying. Tlie 
same verse also occurs in the Mundaka (III.2.3), where Safikara explains tena 
as ‘by that choice or desire to attain’, which drops the correlation altogether. 
Our object in dealing with this passage at some length is to show that 
while, in our wanderings through the Upani$ads, we must follow the 
commentators, particularly iSafikara, the foremost of them, we should, at 
the same time, keep our eyes open to detect text-torturing, where any 
such occurs. 

If the monistic commentator is sometimes put to straits by dualistic 
passages, his brothers of the dualistic persuasion, in any of its forms, are 
foced with difficulties on many more occasions by monistic passages that defy 
all their powers of sophism. No amount of casuistry is of any avail against 
the unmistakable advaitic import of such texts as *Aham BrahmUsmV (I am 
Brahman: By. U., I.4.1Cf), "TattvamasV (Thou art That: Chg. U., VI.8.7), 
*Ayamdtmd Brahma' (This Self is Brahman: Ma. 17., 2), 'Sarvarh khalvidam 
Brahma’ (All this is verily Brahman: Cha. 17., III.14.1), and ‘He goes from 
death to death who sees diversity in This (A a. t7., IV. 11 1 By. 17,, IV.4.19). 
We need not multiply instances. 

1-45 
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CORRECT APPROACH TO THE UPANI 9 ADIC TEACHINGS 

What then is the proper attitude? It is to understand that different 
parts o£ the Upanirads express different phases of the same Truth, according 
to the degree of realization on the part of the seer. Being intended for 
humanity at large, among whom there is an infinite variety of gradations as 
regards the capacity for understanding as well as temperamental differences, 
the Sruti (scripture), like an affectionate mother, prescribes different courses 
for different people. She does not give us one standard dish that we must 
all eat. whether it suits us or not. That would be to no purpose. So we 
have in the Upani§ads a progressive course of instruction suited to different 
aptitudes and tastes. But is this possible? Can truth be various? If one 
religion or philosophy is true, then all other religions and philosophies must 
necessarily be false. This seems to be the prevailing notion even among 
the most cultured. And this it is that has been at the root of all 
recrimination, fighting, and bloodshed in the name of religion all over the 
world in times past; and, unfortunately, things are no better today. Even 
on the soil of India, where in days of hoary antiquity the prophetic eye 
of the Vedic sage caught a vision of the unity of all life, so beautifully 
expressed in the words *Ekam Sat, vipra bahudha vadantV (Existence is One, 
sages call it variously),* religious feuds are still in evidence. This intolerance 
persists^ although sage after sage has reiterated the message for our benefit. 
Nay, the Lord Himself, as Sri the greatest expounder of the Upanisads, 
has echoed those words in the memorable Lord's Song: ‘Howsoever people 
may take refuge in Me, I accept them: just that way. In every way, O Arjuna, 
they follow My path' (Gita, IV. 11). And within living memory Sri Rama- 
krishna emphasized the same idea in his characteristic style, ‘Each faith 
is a path to God'. Yet we seem to behave no better. But the truth is 
that—^unity and not difference. We have to bring home to ourselves this 
cardinal teaching of the Upani^ds 

There is a way to harmonize the apparently conflicting statements. We 
find it so difficult to do this because we are so far removed from the age 
when the Upani^ds were recorded; we are out of touch with the technique 
that was quite himiliar in ancient India. We are referring to what is called 
the Arundhati-dariana-nyaya, ‘the method of spotting Arundhati', a tiny- 
looking star, which even today the Brahmana bride has to see at the time 
of marriage. The practice is first to show her a bright star somewhere near 
Arundhati and tell her that it is Arundhati. When she has seen it, she is 
told that that is not the star, but another near it. And this process is 
repeated till she comes to the real Arundhati. We modems would probably 
have chosen a different method and called a spade a spade. But this was 
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ttot the method of the andent sages. Therefore in trying to understand 
them we had better familiarire ourselves with their method, instead of 
quarrelling with them over it. The analogy, applied to the point at issue, 
would mean that we have to accept the various theories put forward in the 
Upaniuds as so many presentations of the same Truth from different angles. 
In other words, we have to approach the subject psycholc^cally, rather than 
logically. 

The common illustration of the rope and the snake will help us to 
understand how it is that we see only one aspect of Reality at any particular 
time. When in the dark we mistake a rope for a snake, for us the rope has 
altogether vanished, and only the snake remains. But when with the help 
of a light we see the rope as it is in truth, then there is no longer a snake, 
but only the rope. So the two are never present to us at the same time. 
Similarly, for us ordinary people who see duality, there is no unity; but 
the perfected man sees only unity—for him there is no duality. This is 
the paradox of existence. If we understand it, Chen there will be no 
antagonism between statements as widely divergent as monistic and 
dualistic, since they will be understood as referring to individuals at different 
levels of thought, or to different mental conditions of the same individual 
even. This is what is meant by Adhikarivtda, the need of qualifications 
for one aspiring to attain the supreme Knowledge. 

THE ATMAN OR SOUL 

We shall now deal with the principal teachings of the Upani^ds, 
some of which have been hinted at already. Soul, God, and Nature form 
the three main topics of these teachings. Let us begin with the soul. The 
eternal problem of problems, the mystery of death, has been solved once 
for all in the Upanisads. The Katha, for instance, starts with that question. 
A little boy, Naciketas by name, meets Yama, the ruler of the other world, 
face to face and extorts from him an effective solution of the whole riddle 
of life after death. The gist of it is that in addition to the body, which 
we all see, there is a soul (Atman), which is distinct from, and independent 
of, the organs, sensory and motor, from the mind in its twofold aspect of 
vague consideration and determination (manas and buddhi), and from the 
vi^ force with its different functions; that the soul, being immaterial and 
uncreated, is indestructible and as such outlives the body; that it has 
normally three states—^waking, dream, and deep sleep; that it goes after 
death to different worlds, high and low, according to its past work and 
knowledge, and may return to this world. In connection with this, the 
nature of the soul is also discussed, the conclusion being that ite limitations 
are only for a time, that is, as long as it is under the spell of ignorance, which, 
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again, is self-imposed; that in reality it is omnipotent, omnipresent, and 
omniscient, and is essentially identical with God or Brahmam 

These are the teachings, in a nutshell, of all the Upani^ads regarding 
the soul. Some part of these teachings is elaborated more in one Upani$ad 
than in another, often in very picturesque language. Take, for instance, the 
Kalha (111.3-4, 10-11): ‘Know the soul as the rider, the body as the chariot, 
the intellect as the charioteer, and manas as the reins. The oi^ans are called 
the horses, and the sense-objects the roads lor them. The soul joined to 
the body, organs, and mind is designated by the sages as the experiencer 
{bhohtf). , . . Arthas (sense-objects) are higher than the indriyas (sense- 
oigans), manas is higher than the objects, buddhi (intellect) is higher than 
that, mahat (cosmic intelligence or Hirai^yagarbha) is higher than the 
intellect, auyakta (the unmanifested, the causal state of the universe) is 
higher than mahat, and Purufa or Atman (the infinite Being) is higher 
than the unmanifested. There is nothing higher than Purusa. That 
is tlie limit, the supreme goal.’ Here we have a series of entities arranged 
according to their increasing subtlety, beginning with the sense-objects, 
passing through the different constituents of the human body and mind, and 
ending with the Atman, which is clearly stated to be the highest entity 
that exists, thereby showing its oneness with God. It should be noted that 
all the items in the series, except the soul, are material. Sankara, in 
explaining how the sense-objects—odour, taste, colour, touch, and sound— 
are superior to the organs, significantly observes that the latter are ‘the 
effects of the former, being fashioned by the objects for their own revelation’. 
The mind, according to the Upanisads, is also material, only it is finer than 
the gross objects that compose the body. Therefore the question of its 
relation to the body is no puzzle to the Hindus, as it is to students of western 
philosophy, which treats the mind as immaterial and defines it as ‘that which 
is not matter’. 


REINCARNATION AND KARMA 

Man lives after death. What happens to the soul after it leaves the 
body? ‘Some, in order to get a body, enter into the womb, and others into 
stationary objects (plants etc.), according to their past work and their 
knowledge’ (Ka. U., V.7). The idea of retrogression into subhuman states 
of existence, as a result of bad deeds, frightens many a person. But since 
the soul is eternal, and its desires infinite in number, it stands to reason 
that until they are exhausted, or given up, we must have to work them out, 
and that different types of desires would require different kinds of bodies 
for their satisfaction. If they are such that their fulfilment would be possible 
neither in an angelic nor in a human body, but in an animal body, or 
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something still lower—-for even plants were known to be living and sentient 
by the ancient sages of India—, it* would accelerate the progress of the soul 
if it is bom in a suitable body amid proper enviomments, however queer 
they may appear to us. So the theory of reincarnation is thoroughly rational, 
and it, together with the law of Kaniia (which says, ‘as you sow, so you 
must reap’), to which it is a coi'ollary, gives man something definite to stand 
upon, instead of ever being at the mercy of extraneous forces. For his 
present condition he has only himself to thank or to blame. There is no 
chance for his pleading alibi. The moral law is inexorable. 

REAL NATURE OF THE SOUL 

The references to Atman in the Upanisads have a particular character¬ 
istic. They often begin with the individual aspect of it—because that is how 
we all know ourselves—and presently raise it to the status of the supreme 
Self, in order to show that that is its real nature. Sometimes the transi¬ 
tion is so sudden that it is presented in the same short dictum, as in 
*So*ham* (I am He); and one is perplexed to relate the two parts of the 
sentence, the subject and the predicate, together. But that is the chief 
task of the Upanisads. They want to remove our ingrained misconceptions 
and rehabilitate us in our true status. So the popular notion is put first, 
and this is then co-ordinated with the tmth as it is. 

The smallest of the important Upanisads, the Mari4ukya, describes 
the different states of the soul. In the waking state, it experiences the out¬ 
side world ; in dreams, the internal world of mind ; and in deep sleep, only 
its natural bliss. In these three lower states it is called vih/a, taijasa, and 
prajna, respectively. Then its turlya (lit. fourth) or transcendent state is 
described by the negation of all attributes characteristic of the other three 
states as follows: ‘Having neither internal nor external experience nor both 
combined, nor mere consciousness either, neither (fully) conscious nor 
unconscious, invisible, incapable of being dealt with or seized, without 
indications, unthinkable, unnamable, to be traced only through the abiding 
notion of the one Self, where the phenopienal world is at rest, serene, 
gracious, free from duality, it is considered the fourth. That is the Atman, 
that is to be known’ {Md. U., 7). This is the kutastha or immutable aspect 
of the Self, which is identical with the unconditioned Brahman, the 
impersonal God. We shall now pass on to the next topic, God. 

BRAHMAN OR GOD 

Let us begin with this beautiful story from the Kena Upanisad (III- 
rV.l): ‘Brahman won a victory for the gods, who glorified themselves at 
this victory of Brahman. They thought, “Ours is this victory, ours indeed 
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this glory’*. Brahman understood their mind and appeared before them. 
They did not know who it was. They said to Fire, “Go and & 3 d out what 
.this venerable thing is”. “All right”, said he, and approached it. Brahman 
said to him, “Who are you?” He said, “I am Fire, I am Jttavedas”, “Ah, 
and what is your power?” "I can bum everything there is in this world.” 
Brahman put a straw before him saying, “Bum it”. He rushed towards 
it with all speed, but could not bum it. He thereupon returned (to the 
gods) and said, “I could not find out what this venerable thing is”. Then 
they asked Air to do the same. When he approached. Br ahman said to 
him, “Who are you?” He replied, am Air, I am Mltari^van”. “Is that 
so, and what is your power?” “I can seize whatever there is in this world.” 
Brahman put a straw before him saying, “Seize it”. He, too, mshed 
towards it with all speed, but was unable to seize it. At this be returned 
and reported his failure to the gods. Then they deputed Indra (their 
king). As soon as he approached. Brahman disappeared (without even 
accosting him). Indra (humbled) saw in that very space an exceedingly 
beautiful woman, Uma, the daughter of Himavat, and said to her, “What 
is this venerable thing?” She said, “Brahman. It was at His victory that 
you glorified yourselves”. Then he understood it was Brahman.' 

PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL ASPECTS OF GOD 

Brahman of the Upani»ds, however, is both personal and impersonal 
{sagu^a and nirguna). In the former aspect, which corresponds to the God 
of dualistic religions like Christianity and Islam, ‘He is the lord of all, 
omniscient, the internal Ruler. He is the cause of all; from Him indeed 
all beings proceed and in Him they merge’* (AfS. U., 6). Brahman is the 
ruler of the universe. He projects it, maintains it, and dissolves it at the 
end. He guides the destinies of the multitudinous beings that dwell in 
it. He rewards the good according to their merits, leading them to pros¬ 
perity or liberation, and He also punishes the wicked according to their 
misdeeds. He is termed Hvara, whose body is the sum-total of all bodies in 
the universe, and whose mind is the aggregate of all minds—in which 
latter phases He is called VirSj and Hiranyagarbha, respectively. Through 
all hands He works, through all feet He walks, through all eyes He sees, 
through all ears He hears. 

UNITY OF BRAHMAN AND ATMAN 

But in His impersonal aspect. Brahman is devoid of all attributes. He 
is the eternal witness, ‘the ear of the ear, the mind of the mind, the vocal 

* *?***' h way be noted, is laid «rf the soul in a state of deep sleep—whidi brings out 

the underlyuig oneness of Beahman and Atman. 
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CH^gan of the vocal organ, the vital force of the vital force, the eye of the 
eye’ {Ke. U.» 1J2). He is Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss 
Absolute. These are not His attributes, which sometimes may come and 
sometimes may go, but His very essence. ‘There the sun shines not, nor 
the moon and stars, nor this lightning; of what account is this fire? He 
alone shining, everything shines after; through His lustre all this shines’ 
{Ka. U., V.15 ; Mu. I/., II.2.10 ; Sve. U., VI.14). The impersonal God can 
only be indicated by the negation of all attributes. 'It is neither gross nor 
minute, neither short nor long, neither redness nor moisture, neither 
shadow nor darkness, neither air nor ether, neither taste nor smell, 
unattached, non-luminous, without eyes or ears, without the vocal organ or 
mind, without the vital force or mouth, not a measure, and without 
interior or exterior. It does not eat anything, nor is it eaten by anybody’ 
(JJr. £/., III.8.8). 

And with this impersonal God the individual soul is fundamentally 
identical. Their apparent difference, but essential unity, is admirably 
presented in the following oft-quoted mantras: 'Two birds of beautiful 
plumage (the soul and God), who are friends and always joined together, 
cling to the same tree (the body). One of them (the soul) eats sweet (and 
bitter) fruits (experiences the results of its past work), but the other only 
watches without eating. Buried in the selfsame tree (wholly identified 
with the body), the infinite Being (Purusa, the soul) is overwhelmed by his 
impotence and suffers. But when he beholds the other, the Lord, the 
adorable One, and the glory (the world) as His, he is free from grief’ (Mu. 
U., III.1.1-2). Nothing short of a reali7ation of identity can banish all 
grief and misery, for ‘a second entity indeed causes fear’ (Br. U., 1.4.2). 

No contradiction is involved in this. If we remember what has been 
stated a little earlier, viz. that the teachings of the Upani$ads are relative 
to the conditions of the aspirant’s mind, we shall hnd no difficulty in 
harmonizing these positions. So long as wc consider ourselves embodied 
beings, we live in a world, and this world has its ruler. In other words, 
so long as we are persons, the personal God exists for us. But when we 
transcend the limitations of our personality, which the Upani^ds assure 
us we can if we follow their directions, the personal God as well as the 
world vanishes for us, and only the impersonal God remains, and we are 
one with That. Then there is no more duality, but Existence Absolute. 
It is in this sense that the Jiva (soul) is one with Brahman, not that it, with 
all its limitations, is at any given moment identical with Brahman in all 
His aspects. The clay mouse is not the day elephant; but dissolved in 
water, both become clay. Naturally therefore, all the power, knowledge, 
and bliss of God exist potentially in the soul. If they were not there, they 
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would never be manifested, as they do in the perfected sage. The moment 
its self-hypnotism is gone, the divinity that is always latent in it would 
manifest itself. 

We must bear in mind that when the Upani^ads speak of evolution, 
they refer only to our material part, the body—^be it gross or fine—and 
never to the soul. It is this outer part, the covering or 'sheath' (koia) as it 
is called, which becomes better and better through experience, in other 
words, evolves. But the soul in its essence remains unchanged; only it 
manifests itself more and more through these bodies. So between an 
amoeba and a Buddha or a Christ there is a world of difference as regards 
the body, but none whatsoever as regards the essence, the soul, which is 
identical. Of course, through a Christ's body we see much more of the soul 
than through the amoeba, but the difference is only in the degree of manifes¬ 
tation, like the same sun peering through a thin or a thick veil of clouds. 

Modem science is wrong in its hypothesis that man has evolved from 
the ape. According to the Upani^ads, he is descended from God. A simple 
illustration will show where the mistake lies. Suppose there is an endless 
chain with alternate white and black links. Now, which is the beginning? 
He who begins with a black link goes on repeating black—^white, black— 
white, and so on. But he who starts with a white link repeats white— 
black, white—^black, and so on. Nature presents both phenomena—the 
movement, from the subtle to the gross and back from the gross to the 
subtle. The former is the downward course of degradation, and the latter 
is the upward course of elevation. Now, which of the two views appeals 
more to reason? Which explains the largest number of phenomena by 
a reference to their nature? Obviously the Upanisadic view. For we 
cannot get out of a machine anything that we have not already put into 
it. The ape cannot produce a sage. But the reverse is possible on account 
of self-hypnotuation. 

From what has been stated above, it is easy to settle the question 
whether the soul is one or multiple. In the state of ignorance one and the 
same Atman appears as many, the difference being caused by the adjuncts 
{upadhis), viz. the body and mind, which are themselves the creation of 
ignorance. The very idea of manifoldness is an illusion, as a person while 
dreaming sees himself as many. But when the dream breaks, he finds 
himself the only reality in it. Similarly, in the state of realization there is 
absolute unity. 


NATURE OR UNIVERSE 

Let US now pass on to Nature. It too, like the soul, is held to be 
without beginning, but not exactly in the same sense; for the soul has 
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no origin in the absolute sense of the woxd, because it is immaterial and 
therefore beyond space, time, and causation {deia’!uUa~nimitta)t under which 
everything material exists. AU change is in time; so how can it affect the 
soul? But the universe, being material, must have a beginnii^. Never¬ 
theless, the Sruti speaks of it as beginningless, because we cannot trace its 
beginning. It is analogous to the tree and the seed—which comes first, 
the tree or the seed? The tree presupposes the seed, and there can 
be no seed without the tree. So the universe extends backwards like an 
infinite chain, and whenever we hear of its origin, it only means the 
beginning of a cycle (kalpa). Says the Mundaka (1.1.7): ‘As a spider projects 
and withdraws (its web), as herbs grow on earth, or hair comes on a living 
person, so does this universe here proceed from the Immutable.' In the 
first illustration, that of the spider, we are given a hint about the dissolution 
also of the universe. 

The same Upanisad (II. 1) describes the order of manifestation thus: 
‘From this very Atman, which is identical with That (Brahman), the ether 
was produced, from the ether air, from air fire, from fire water, from water 
earth.’ The details have been worked out later by the philosophers on the 
basis of texts scattered here and there. The ether has only one property, 
viz. sound; air has the additional property of touch; fire has a third property, 
colour; water a fourth one, taste; and earth has in addition the property 
of smell—^the idea being that the properties of the omse are transmitted 
to the effects. These elements combine in different proportions to produce 
all bodies, and also minds. Nay, all the entities, beginning from the sense- 
objects and ending with Purusa, that have been enumerated earlier in the 
quotation from the Katha (111.10-11), are all, excepting the Purusa, the 
result of this kind of combination. God’s part in it as the efficient (as well 
as the material) cause of the universe is described in the following passage : 
‘He desired, “Let me be many, let me multiply”. He reflected, and, after 
reflection. He projected all this—whatever there is. Having projected it. 
He entered into that very thing, and became the gross and the subtle’ 
(Tai. U., II.6). 

The dissolution of the universe, as may be expected, proceeds in the 
inverse order, each succeeding element dissolving in its cause, the preceding 
element, till there is no vestige left of the manifested universe with 
name and form, and Brahman alone remains. This is the state of pralaya 
or dissolution, as opposed to sriti or projection, both of which are described 
in great detail in the PurSnas and other Smitis. Thus the world alternately 
comes out and goes back, with all the infinite number of beings of various 
grades that dwell in it. This is the Lord’s eternal play. 
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ESCHATOLOGY AND EMANCIPATION 

There are various worlds in the universe, the highest of whidi is that 
of (Saguna) Brahman (Brahnuiloka). The Upanisads (e.g. ChU, U., IV. 15.5, 
V.10.1-8; Bf. U., VI.2.14-16; Kau^ttaki U., 1.2-4) describe the journey of 
man after death to these various worlds according to his deserts. There are 
two routes, one of which is called the path of the gods (devaySna) and the 
other that of the manes (pitfydna), along which the soul is led by various 
angel guides. Those that have lived pure lives devoted to meditation and 
truthfulness go by the former route, and after reaching the blissful world 
of Brahman, they continue their meditations, become perfect, and 
ultimately merge in the supreme (Nirguna) Brahman, transcending all 
worlds. This is called krama-mukti, or gradual emancipation. But those 
who have done some good deeds mechanically, follow the second route; 
they reach the world of the moon and, living there and enjoying the fruits 
of their good deeds, come back, to be reborn as men. It may take them 
a very long time to get a favourable opportunity for this. Those who have 
a balance of good deeds in their favour are soon bom in good families; 
while those who have a store of bad deeds to work out are born in low 
families, or go further down to the state of lower animals. But those who 
have done neither, remain on earth, and are bom very low in the scale 
of life. 

To those who are burning with the desire for liberation, the way of 
gradual emancipation (krama-mukti), set forth above, may appear to be 
very dismncerting. For these fortunate few, who sincerely want to go 
straight to the haven of everlasting peace, the Upanisads prescribe a much 
speedier way, which can be traversed even in one lifetime. The moment 
a person realizes his identity with Brahman, the whole relative universe 
disappears for him. Then there is no more coming or going in his case. 'His 
organs do not depart. Having been nothing but Brahman, he is merged in 
Brahman’ (Br. U., IV.4.6). 'He. who knows that supreme Brahman verily 
becomes Brahman’ (Mu. U., III.2.9). In fact, it is not the real objective of 
the Sruti to describe these journeys to the various worlds or, for that matter, 
the order of projection of the universe itself. All that the 8mti wants is to 
make us realize our unity with Brahman. Therefore, if we are really 
disgusted with this transitory world, let us plunge into a life and death 
struggle for realization, without frittering away our energies in vain pursuits. 
'Knowing Him alone one transcends death. There is no other way to go 
by’ (Sve. U., 111.8, VI.15). So we see that the universe, though without 
a beginning, ends with 'the realization of Brahman. 
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' SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES 

Various means have been recommended by the Upanifads for leading 
us to our destination. They all centre round self-abnegation. ‘After 
examining (the transitonness oj^ the worlds attained through rites, a 
Brahmam should cultivate a spirit of renunciation, (considering that) that 
which is not produced (i.e. is eternal) cannot be attained through work’ 
(Mu, U., 1.2.12). Here we find mention of two of the four great aids to 
a spiritual life enumerated in the Vedanta philosophy, viz. discrimination 
and renunciation (viveka and vatragya). The world is full of allurements, 
but they are short-lived. Let us turn our gaze away from them to the 
supreme Self, which is never separated from us. Let us give up our petty 
desires and be of subdued minds, dhira —an important word, which we come 
across again and again in the Upani^ds. 

‘He who is devoid of intelligence, unmindful, and always impure never 
attains that status (of Brahman), and transmigrates. But he who is 
intelligent, alert, and always pure attains that status from which he is no 
more born. . . . The intelligent man should merge his speech (i.e. all 
organs) in the mind, the mind in the intellect, the intellect in cosmic 
intelligence, and that again in the placid Self (idnta-atman)* (Ka. U., 
III.7-8,13). It will be noticed that the process of absorption here recom¬ 
mended is aptly in the inverse order to that of manifestation. 

Concentration with the help of Om is beautifully portrayed in the 
following verses: ‘Taking the great weapon, the bow, mentioned in the 
Upanisads, fix the arrow sharpened by meditation. Drawing it with the 
mind rapt in the Immutable, pierce, my boy, that target, that very 
Immutable. Om is the bow, the soul is the arrow, and Brahman is called 
Its target. One must pierce It with a concentrated mind, and become, like 
the arrow, one with It’ (Mu. U., II.2.3-4). 

‘Therefore, he who knows it as such becomes self-possessed, calm, with¬ 
drawn into himself, enduring, and concentrated, and sees the Self in his 
own self (the body); he sees all as the Self’ (Br. U., IV.4.23). Here we are 
given five of the six ‘assets’ for an aspirant— iama, dama, uparati, titik^, 
and samddhdna —, the other item being faith (iraddha), that rare quality 
of being true to oneself which inspired Naciketas. 

Last, but not the least, of the great requisites for realization is the 
yearning for liberation (mumuksutva). It is the driving force in the spiritual 
path. To quote again from the Mundaka (1.2.12), 'With a view to realizing 
that (Brahman), he must, with faggots in his hands, approach a teacher who 
is versed in the Vedas and steadfastly devoted to Brahman’. This not only 
indicates the yearning for liberation, but also enjoins that one must leam 
the great truths of the Upanisads from a qualified teacher, who is necessarily 
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sinless and unselfish, by serving him with all humility and devotiixi. This 
method is laid down in the BfhadArai^yaka, vrhere Yijilavalkya, after 
describing to his spiritual-minded wife how everything in the world is held 
dear because of the Atman, says, 'The Atman, my dear Maitreyi, should be 
realized—should be heard of, reflected on, and meditated upon. By the 
realization of the Atman ... all this is known’ (II.4.5; IV.5.6). The 
aspirant should then reflect on the meaning of what he has heard, weigh 
it in his mind from all angles to get an intellectual conviction of it, and then 
sit down to meditate on it—concentrate on it to the exclusion of all other 
thoughts, till he becomes one with the idea. Though the path is ‘sharp 
as the blade of a razor*, yet, through the grace of the Lord and his teacher, 
he is sure to succeed if he perseveres. 'To the noble soul who has supreme 
devotion to Brahman and also to his teacher, these truths that have been 
taught surely manifest themselves’ {&ve. U., VI.2S). 

THE MESSAGE OF THE UPANI^ADS 

From the above short sketch the reader may have got a glimpse of the 
treasures that are strewn broadcast in the Upanisads. The value of these 
ancient records for all seekers after truth can scarcely be over-estimated. 
Their message of strength, fearlessness, and hope is as necessary for us now' 
as it was for those who lived in the past. Their appeal is universal, for 
they probe the very depths of the inner being of man. The Upanisads call 
upon every man and woman, in whatever station of life, to stand up and 
assert their divine heritage. In this they recognize no limits, geographical, 
racial, or any other. They are the greatest unifying foctor in the world 
for ail time. They break all the fetters of mankind and raise men to their 
true statitt as 'children of immortality’ {&ve. U., II.5). 'The regeneration 
of man the brute into man the God’ is their ambitious programme. They 
are not unethical, as, on account of their not preaching sin, they are supposed 
to be by some, but supra-ethical. They only, of all the religious literatures 
of the world, give us the rationale of morality—^why we should do good to 
others. Because we are all onel In helping others, we help ourselves; 
and in hurting them, we hurt none but ourselves. 

The Upan^ads help us to grasp the significance of the lives and 
teachings of the great prophets of all religions. In their light, we understand 
that Christ’s exhortation, 'Love thy neighbour as thyself’, was not a mere 
figure of speech. We must love him, for he, like the rest of the world, is 
literally our Self. 

The Upanisads unflinchingly speak out truths, regardless of conse¬ 
quences. They do not even spare themselves. 'After studying the scriptures 
and realizing the Truth, an intelligent person should discard them entirely, 
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ta one who cares for the rice does with the chaff' (Amftabindu U., 18). 
They declare that it is open to any one to become a a perfected saint. 
The Upanisads are the Magna Ghana of human rights. They ask us to 
desist from our mad search for happiness in the outside world; for the musk- 
deer will never find the source of that fragrance, which drives him hither 
and thither, outside of himself. ‘There is no bliss in finite things, the Infinite 
alone is bliss' (Cha. (7., V11.2S). Whatever bliss there is, is borrowed from 
the Self. ‘On a particle of this very bliss other beings live’ (Bf, U., IV.3.S2). 
No wonder Schopenhauer remarked: ‘In the whole world there is no study 
so beneficial and so elevating as that of the Upanisads. It has been the 
solace of my life—^it will be the solace of my death.' 

The goal as well as the way has been pointed out to us by the 
Upanisads: ‘Know that one Atman alone, and give up all other talk. 
This is the bridge to immortality’ (Mu. U., II.2.5). It is now left to us 
to move on. Let us not be overwhelmed with the thought that we are 
powerless. Are we not potentially the infinite Spirit whose glories even 
the Vedas can at best only indicate negatively by the method of neti neti 
(not this, not this)? In the words of Swami Vivekananda, ‘This infinite 
power of the Spirit brought to bear upon matter evolves material develop¬ 
ment, made to act upon thought evolves intellectuality, and made to act 
upon itself makes of man a god.’ We must struggle patiently, perseveringly. 
The well-being of the modern world depends on a proper understanding 
of the Upanisadic teachings and on their sincere application to the practical 
problems of our daily life. Thus only can materiality, which is the common 
enemy of the world, be conquered, and love, instead of hate, be our guiding 
principle. Even age-long darkness, as Sri Ramakrishna used to say, dis¬ 
appears as soon as a light is brought in. It behoves us, like true followers 
of the Upanisads, to assert our birthright and, armed with the strength of 
realization, make a determined effort to establish the reign of peace and 
harmony on earth. 
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MYSTICAL APPROACH IN THE UPANI?ADS 


T he Upani$ads form the basis of Hindu thought and spirituality. 

Although they have not given any* definite philosophy in the light of 
modem thought, stiU the important structures of Indian thought owe their 
origin and their appeal to the deeper realization of the spirit of the Upani^ds. 
They attract our minds by their sublime simplicity and rich suggestiveiress. 
The images which they apply are sometimes poetic and mystical. They 
reveal profound flashes of thought and insight, but there is no systematic 
development of philosophical ideas in them. 

There are different types of Upanisads, and from the differences in 
their teachings, it can easily be.inferred that their origin is not simultaneous. 
The Upanisads claim to record the intuitive realizations of the great seers 
of different periods. Hence all of them do not record the same methods of 
realization. But this should not lead us to suppose that the Upani$ads differ 
among themselves by presenting divergent ideas of Truth. The fundamental 
object of spiritual life has always been the same, although emphasis has 
been laid upon different approaches and disciplines. And it must be so, 
for the approach to Tmth must suit the psychic make-up of our being; 
and unless there is the capacity and the patience to continue the search up 
to the end, the finest and deepest layer of our being must remain unfathomed. 
Since the Upanisads insist more on the direct apprehension of Truth, they 
have laid deep stress on psychic unfolding. A careful perusal of the 
Upani^dic texts leaves the impression upon the mind that there is a method 
of psychic development whidi finally leads us to the realization of the 
ultimate Truth. 


REASON AND INTUITION 

Indeed, we come across in different places in the Upanisads sublime 
philosophic teachings and dissertations, but their appeal lies more in categor¬ 
ically defining the nature of Truth than in establishing it in terms of logic. 
But this absence of logic does not take away from their value, for the human 
soul in its pursuit of Truth transcends conceptual thinking. Log^c has 
its place in reasoning; but reasoning only indicates its inability to grasp 
Reality and prepares us for discovering another pathway to Truth. 

Intuition follows dialectics. YSjftavalkya anticipated long before Plato 
the importance of intuition. But intuition has different phases, since it 
does not alwavs arise from the same part of our being. We may distinguish 
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these intuitimis as pre>reflective and post-reflective, sub-conceptual and 
supra-oonceptual, and sub-mental and supra-mental. It has been customary 
to distinguish and classify spiritual experiences as (1) the experience of 
the Absolute; and (2) the experience of the cosmic Unity.^ But these are 
supra-mental and supra-conceptual experiences. They indeed represent 
philoso[diic intuitions of different orders. Besides these intuitions of the soul, 
the Upani^ads also take into account vital and psychic intuitions. We find 
therefore different kinds of upasanas (meditations) laid down in the 
Upanisads. 


INTEGRATION Ol INNER FORCES 

Scholars, both in the East and the West, have neglected to take into 
account the complete development of our psychic being as laid down in the 
Upanisads and its importance in the setting of life. The Upanisads give 
a definite moulding and formation to our being in order that the finest 
psychic unfolding may be possible, and therefore they present a systematic 
attempt at penetrating into the mysteries of the different layers of our being 
—physical, vital, mental, psychic, and spiritual.® When the complete 
structure of our personality with all its forces stands exposed, then the 
possibility arises of appraising the values of these different forces. 

Spiritual seeking does not always arise from the same inspiration, for 
there are infinite demands in our being which call for satisfaction; and 
unless the nature of the forces be completely revealed to our knowledge, 
we cannot always overcome their influence and prepare ourselves for the 
final goal. For the true aspirant, there is necessity of bringing all the inner 
forces under control and regulating them in such a way that a mental and 
psychic harmony of being is established before thinking of the highest 
spiritual realization. 

The Upani^ds give us clear ideas of all the forces, and sometimes it 
appears that they have anticipated some of the conclusions of modem 
energism and vitalism in their doctrine of prana and some forms of idealism 
in dieir doctrine of vijnana. But the Upanisads, while recognizing their 
value as psychic and cosmic principles, have not characterized them as 
ultimate truths. They throw much light on the development of vital 
and higher mental intuition, but their great services lie in going beyond 
them and in emphasizing supra-mental intuitions. In short, the supreme 
interest of the Upanisads is fixed in the central truth of Being, and all their 
efforts converge in understanding it. 

There is a prevailing misconception that the Upani^ds do not lay 

* Hr* cb. n s 1 . 

» Tai. U., in.2-6. 
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stress on the dynamic aspects of life. Whatever may be the final objective 
in spiritual life, the Upanisads show due regard to the dynamic spiritual 
life. But even in this form of spiritual approach, there is insistence upon 
identification between the seeking self and the object of worship. This 
sense of identification is a great secret in the life of spiritual ascent and 
unfoldment. It seeks not only to a>mmune with a particular cosmic force, 
but it has also the objective of awaking the cosmic nature sleeping in man, 
and of unveiling his divine nature. 

The sub-mental forces cannot be ignored in spiritual life, for in the 
integral life which spirituality seeks to achieve the demand is to estimate the 
value of all the forces and their economy in life and to remove the conflict 
from our divided existence. 

LINK BETWEEN PSYCHIC AND COSMIC FORCES 

The Upanisadic seers thought that the sub-mental vital forces should 
be divinized before the higher ascents in spiritual life could be undertaken. 
To this end they prescribe a course of discipline called prdna-updsana.* 
Similarly, next, the other psychic forces are to be divinized through the 
disciplines called mana-upasand, vijndna-updsana, etc.^ But in everyone of 
them the secret is to go deep within and find the link between the psychic 
forces and the cosmic forces; there is a close unity between them. And 
this is taught in the theory of correspondence. This correspondence is not 
merely a parallelism, it is something more. Parallelism indicates separation 
and distinction in a common background. But the correspondence theory 
in the Upanisads implies the unity more than the distinction. There has 
been no separation l^tween the inner and the outer. It is more seeming 
than real. This correspondence allows the realization of the identity of 
forces working in nature and man; and of drawing greater power, strength, 
vision, and wisdom through the finer infusion of the forces into us. This 
allows us the possibility of waking up the potentialities in us by removing 
inertia and stiffness from our nature and thus making it more plastic. 

The immediate effect of such an adaptation is that it removes the usual 
distinction of the higher and the lower from our nature, for each force is 
felt to have a cosmic function and character. And the regulation of the 
forces becomes natural with the removal of obscurities ; the lower ones then 
do not set up opposition to the higher; they become the channel of their 
expression, for they realize that they are vehicles of manifestation of the 
supra-mental forces in earth-consdousness. They move now in new grooves 
and with refined impulses. 


■ Pm. U., II. 
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But this correspondence does not mean that the restraint is removed 
from our inner life which is exposed to the play of chaotic instinctive forces. 
Every form of psychic opening has that possibility, for unless there is opening 
of our whole being, it cannot be completely organized. But, happily, the 
whole of our vital or instinctive life is not completely chaotic. There is 
law and order, for it is never cut off from the cosmic psychism. Nature is 
not completely blind; there is the immanent consciousness in it. 

PSYCHIC OPENING AND WIDENING OF BEING 

But the organization of our being is the least thing. It is the prelim¬ 
inary requisite for the finer opening. The internal equilibrium is the 
basis and the ground for the higher illumination, and it is indeed a necessity 
for the final realization of the correspondence of forces. It is this psychic 
understanding which alone can give us a wide range of comprehension, fine 
elasticity of movement, and vastness of being. This psychic opening is 
a necessity, for it not only carries conviction, but allows freedom from the 
limitation of our nature. The correspondence of the adhyatma, the 
adhibhuta, and the adhidaiva' does not present only a unity which has some 
philosophic importance to the spiritual aspirant. It presents the unity of 
psychic and cosmic nature which helps our adaptation and enlarges our 
vision and being. 

This is the reason why the Upanisads have laid so much stress upon 
upasand (meditation), for updsand gives the right attitude which can put 
us in touch with the radiant forces that vibrate everywhere. Updsand not 
only elevates our feelings, it also widens our being. The Upanisads, by 
insisting upon the fun^mental change of our being, give us the sure 
foundation of mysticism. They emphasize in updsand more a knowledge- 
attitude than a feeling-attitude. The feeling-attitude curbs wide compre¬ 
hension and fundamental change of our being. The ripples of the heart, 
no doubt, give delightful ecstasies, but they prevent that silence of being 
which can make the deeper penetration successful. 

This knowledge-attitude enables us to assess the forces rightly and to 
pass successfully through the different layers of being, showing their true 
nature and exact function, their psychic and cosmic character. And it is 
a great requirement, for right knowledge can make us free from all clinging 
to the forces and their play in life and make the supernal ascent easy and 
delightful. 

This widening of being becomes possible when the object we meditate 
upon is received under the aspect of eternity. For really that only can 


■ Pertaining to the body, the elentents, and the gods, respectively. 
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establish lairgeness vision and gradually lead on to 'the finer imagination 
which can f^l the immanent intensity and vastness of existence. The Upa- 
nifads advance symbols which indicate aspects of eternity and possess ^e 
dynamic potency of ultimately leading to snystic opening and realization.* 

These symbols are centres of psychic forces and have their value in 
making us responsive to psychic vibration. The importance of symbols has 
not been recognized only because psychic opening has been almost forgotten. 
The ascent of the soul through the mystic opiening across the intermediate 
planes of existence is the invariable consequence of upasarm which makes 
us acquainted with finer values of existence. The psychic intuition deepens 
the feeling which gradually passes into highest wisdom and establishes in us 
a harmony which reveals the rhythms of cosmic life. It is indeed an exalted 
experience of the symmetry, the beauty, and the dignity of life, and the 
Upani^ads emphasize the deepening of consciousness in order that the 
immanent beauties and immensities may not be lost upon us. This world 
of immensity extends to the subtle and causal existence. Hence the 
Upani^ads have drawn a distinction between the realizations of the Nature- 
deities, of Hiranyagarbha, and of Hvara. This is the ordered succession of 
spiritual realization of immanent powers and immanent unity; but these 
experiences and insights, however radiant and mystical, exhibit only the 
subtle dynamism of life running through the various grades of existence. 
Some of'the symbols, especially Om, reveal the graded existences by making 
us resp)onsive to the cosmic vibrations. 

TRANSCENDENCE OF TIME. SPACE. AND PERSONAUTY 

But the flowering in spiritual life does not stop here, for these 
realizations are spiritual events in time. They indicate the widening of 
consciousness, which is a delightful exp>erience; but the consciousness is 
not freed from the time-sense. Spiritual life gives indications as to how 
to transcend time, for it is essentially a movement in consciousness. It is 
a unique experience, for life and time are eternally associated, and hence 
it bea>mes difficult to understand experience which overstepw time. The 
Upani$ads emphasize the kind of spiritual exp}erience that transcends time 
as the most pregnant of all, for it offers an exp)erience which, by its unique¬ 
ness, is totally different from the psychic exp>eriences, either of life, love, 
or beauty. But life is rooted in Truth, and unle» the widening of 
consciousne» is such as can embrace the total Reality, the mystical op>ening 
is not complete. In the Up>ani§ads, the seeking has been essentially directed 
towards the grasping of the transcendent Reality, beyond all relative verities 
and values. It is a supra-conceptual realization and oversteps the mental 
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and the vital truths and even the highest donand for an intellectual and 
spiritual unity. 

Here the demand is to forgo not only all relative verities and creative 
ideals, but also immanent spirit^ values and truths, for these have hold 
in personal consciousness and not in the Absolute. Absolute consciousness 
implies the freedom of consciousness from the polarity of knowledge and 
all psychic mutations. It presupposes the merging of the personal conscious¬ 
ness in the absolute background, with the meaning and importance of 
personality for ever lost. More properly, it is the awakening in transcendent 
consciousness, when the finite, together with the infinite, vanishes away. 
Personality vanishes, so also personal experience. It is a supra-personal, 
supra-conceptual, and supra-temporal experience. 

Tattvamasi (Thou art That) does not suggest a synthesis of the finite 
and the infinite, whidi is a personal experience and can at best put forth 
a fellowship with the Sagura (conditioned) Brahman. This .is no doubt 
the flowering of spiritual consciousness, carrying with it exalted experience, 
true knowledge, chastened feeling, and a synthetic vision of Reality; but 
such an experience is not the realization of the transcendent Truth. To 
reach the transcendent summit of Being, an approach different from realizing 
cosmic consciousness is necessary. The experience of cosmic consciousness 
is supra-logical or alogical, but this experience is only a freedom'from the 
circumscribed finite sense and a passing into the vastness of the Infinite, 
transcending the limits of space and time, but not necessarily the Absolute. 
It is the realization of the One, including and embracing the many, in 
which the touch of the One can be felt and realized at the ultimate fringe 
of existence. But the transcendent realization is not like that. It is not 
the experience of an enlarging consciousness. It is not the experience of 
consciousness in the ecstasy of love or beauty. It is consciousness dissociated 
^m all psychic feeliqg, psychic expansion, and psychic seeing and intuition. 
It is to reach the pivot or the frontal point of (Donsciousness. 

Naturally, it is to be distinguished from ordinary religious conscious¬ 
ness and even from mystical exaltation. It is not akin to our normal 
spiritual experience. Such an experience inspires our whole being and 
transforms our whole nature, adding grace to holiness, divine charm to 
beauty, divine experience to knowledge. Such an experience implies the 
fine movement of the psychic dynamism under the divine inspiration and 
force. But these expressions of the spirit, however lofty and soaring, 
lack in the spiritual value of the transcendence which gives us the taste 
of freedom from the hold of personal consciousness and experience. 

The Upani$ads lay great emphasis upon such experience, because it 
frees the soul ^m all such dynamic concreteness and restriction of a 
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centralization. Hie idea of sathsara or the cycle of existence originates 6:0m 
the sense of a false individuality, and even in the dynamic aspiration of the 
soul no comj^ete freedom from sarhsara is possible. Again, freedom from 
sarhsdra is not so much a point with the Upani$ads as the fuller and the 
completer life. And it is for this that there is a place for the dynamic 
Divine in the Upani^ds, the God of attributes, which allows an experience 
of the vastness of being, richness of life, and wide amplitudes of harmony, 
and reveals the secrets of an ideal unity behind the apparent divided 
concreteness of life. The realization of such a unity has a metaphysical 
and a spiritual importance. Metaphysically, it unites the causal and the 
effectual world, the world of potentiality and actuality; spiritually, it 
reveals the immanent dignities of life and blessedness. And if these are 
not much emphasized, it is only because the finest objective is so unique 
a promise and so elevating a state that the sublimities of the immanent life 
are completely shadowed and eclipsed. 

The metaphysical and the spiritual realization of God in nature and 
God in soul has its importance, for it removes the idea of a separate 
existence from thought and reveals the wide commonalty of spirit. 

But the Upanisads could not confine our intellectual and spiritual 
aspiration to this stage. Intellectually, the insight into the same principle 
immanent in all things and existence prepares the ground for the hipest 
intellectual intuition of the absolute Existence. The transition is very 
easy and the demand for this transition is very logical. It is easy, beoiuse 
the fundamental sameness of being in all existence pleads its integral 
identity, and the intellectual apprehension is raised from synthetic unity 
to transcendental sameness; logical, because the human mind in its search 
after Reality cannot be satisfied with any indefinite conception, and nothing 
could be more definite than the idea of the Absolute which synthesizes ail 
experiences and yet, at the same time, transcends thepi. 

The relation of time to Reality is an interesting theme. The Upani^ds 
make the spatio-temporal setting located in the Absolute, but the Absolute 
transcends space and time. So long as human knowledge is confined to the 
spatio-temporal setting, it cannot transcend the world of relative verities; 
the final objective in our metaphysical and spiritual adventure is reached 
when we can transcend our experience in space and time. The final 
knowledge is attained when the synthetic view has been transcended and 
the higher reaches of intuition beyond space and time have been attained. 

RESULTS OF TRANSCENDENCE 

This intuition gives a new knowledge which it is not possible for reason 
to give: Here the previous experience and insight are changed totally, and 
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we are made free from the self-centric reference of knowledge and expe¬ 
rience. The Self now becomes dislocated from its limited centre, encom¬ 
passes the whole existence, and finally transcends it. In other words, its 
existence apart from the reference to space-time becomes a dear realization. 
And our knowledge is released from the movements of experience and life. 

This experience has its effect upon life: It makes it free from its 
normal restrictions. It makes life supra-ethical. The ethical dualities and 
contraries are possible of the divided life, but not of the integral existence. 
Where the knowledge of such an existence has been direct, it leaves its effect 
upon life. It frees it from limitations natural to unenlightened existence, 
and makes its movements and adaptations cosmic. Ethiail discipline is 
necessary for illumination, but the illumined soul is beyond the contiaries 
of normal life and experience. It is elevated to a point of existence which 
remains untouched by them. Cosmic energies and powers are released by 
the cosmic vision. Intelligence becomes unlimited, and will cosmically 
efficient. The one sees cosmically; the other works cxtsmically. The 
liberated soul therefore becomes the centre of knowledge and power, 
and is fixed in its unfettered Being. It can exercise its power through 
the forces of environment for any cosmic purpose. And when the time 
is ripe for the final plunge into the depth of Being, after the exhaustion 
of its previously commenced karma, it gets into complete silence, which 
is its being and essence. And the veil drops for ever. 

The release of a particular soul does not mean the release of all. But 
the release of any one soul has collective as well as individual effect. 
Psychically, the difference between the individual and the race is not so 
sharp, and the release of an individual affects the life of the race. It inspires 
the race to attain the goal. And thus it helps the evolution and the 
redemption of collective humanity. Philosophically, the question is a thorny 
one, dependent as it is upon that of the relation between the individual and 
the collective Self; but spiritually, the liberation of a unit has importance 
inasmuch as it infuses humanity with new life and aspiration, and fills it 
with new psychic energies that are released when the soul passes into 
illumination. It affects the whole existence, for it brings in the joy of 
victory, and the message of victory makes repercussions through the whole 
gamut of life. 

KNOWLEDGE AND fOWER 

It has been pointed out by the western scholars that the Upani^adic 
ideal of a wise man is more of an autocrat, more of a man of power than 
anything; the ideal is the ideal of power. This is a mistake. No doubt, 
we read in the texts that to the wise man Nature unlocks her secrets, and 
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at will he can penetrate into the different realms of existence. The id«d 
of fivanmukti (liberation in life) cannot be reached unless man has access 
to transcendence through the fimest psychological opening. The liberated 
soul develops in time a transparent psychic being which lays bare all the 
aspects of existence, and he has the first-hand knowledge of all the forces. 
Hence deeper knowledge gives greater power; but power is not the end 
sought. It comes naturally with knowledge. The wise man is indifferent 
to the values of relative verities—^intellectual, moral, or religious. They 
are side-shows which must impress themselves upon him as he goes into 
the deeper recesses of his being. And since he is released from all limitations 
of being and nature, he is expected to be powerful. The difficulty of under¬ 
standing this position arises from our inability to appraise correctly the 
height of liberated existence and from the natural habit of clinging to our 
usual humanistic ways of living and thinking. The too much humanistic 
appeal of religion makes us shrink from power; but really power is as much 
divine as knowledge, the one difference being that it is utilized rarely in 
cosmic transfiguration. Religious attitude has wrongly been identified with 
mere love or sympathy. It should cover the wider and the deeper urges 
of life, wisdom and power. It is the central and comprehensive movement 
of our being. 

In many Upanisads (especially the latter-day texts) mention is made 
of yogic discipline and purities. They are necessary to make our being 
responsive to the higher currents of the soul, and to discover the finer 
movements which reveal to us the supra-conscious movement of life. Yoga 
is the art of opening the unconscious parts of our being, which will enable 
us to feel the direct touch of cosmic consciousness, nay, sometimes inspire 
ourselves with the touch. The Uf^ni^ds take note of this approach ; but 
it does not go against its final objective, provided that the spirit of true 
search and quest is not lost in the seeking of powers which yoga reveals. 
Yoga makes our dynamic nature finer and more rhythmical, and naturally 
a vaster comprehension and a wider power are the result. But the goal 
cannot be reached unless there is a greater concentration on consciousness. 
This can alone help us to reach its transcendent silence, neglecting the 
transcendent power. Generally, in the Upanisads, yoga is treated as a 
preliminary discipline for concentration and clarification of mental being. 
But it soon reveals finer psychic movements towards the enriching of life, 
and unless the seeking soul can distinguish between the values of conscience 
and power, he may be carried away by the latter. But a constant watchful¬ 
ness and a stem regard for the absolute Truth can keep the seeker safe 
and save him from the'domination of powers. Knowledge provides the surest 
anchor to save us from the labyrinth of powers. 
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UPANI§ADIC MEDITATION 


U PaSANA, which is here roughly translated as Upani^adic meditation, 
aimed in part at engendering higher mental attitudes with regard to 
the daily avocations, social contacts, and religious preoccupations.^ This 
path of inner transformation, in the midst of outward conformity, was 
worked out in all its philosophical bearings and pxactical details by men 
of action among whom were some Upani^dic king-saints (rajarsis), who 
were conscious of the efficacy of the path as well as of their monopoly of 
this. In the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad (VI.2.8), King Pmvahai^ Jaiv^i says 
to the Brahmana Gautama, ‘Before this, this knowledge did not reside in 
any Brahmana'. In the Chdndogya (V.3.7), too, the same king says to 
Gautama, ‘Before you, this knowledge reached no Bmhma^, and hence in 
all the worlds the K^triyas had their supremacy’.* 

MEDITATION IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

To our forebears no philosophy had any claim to recognition unless it 
had some bearing on life. To illustrate the point, let us cite some concrete 
examples from the Upanisadic texts. 

The chanting of the Vedas was the daily duty of the students of those 
days. But lest it should degenerate into a mechanical process, the students 
were encouraged to add a little reflection in the form of upasand to this 
routine work. The Chdndogya (I.3.8-9) says, ‘One should reflect on the 
sdman with which one would eulogize, on the rc on which the sdman rests, 
on the seer who saw the rc verse, and one should reflect on the deity which 
one would eulogize’. In the TatUirtya (1.3.1-4), we read of the samhitd- 
upanisad, or the meditation based on the conjunction of letters, where the 
idea is to lead the pupil’s mind from the mere composition of words to the 
universal fact of four factors involved in all conjunctions, viz. the two 
component parts of a pair, their actual association, and the resulting whole. 

Take another, and a more sublime, meditation, the well-known 
paficdgni-vidyd (the meditation on the five fires).’ The whole world, sentient 
and insentient, is here thought of as a group of factors in a cosmic sacrifice 
involving five successive fires arranged in the order of their subtleness; 
and they are all knit together through a spirit of self-sacrifice, so that a new 


* Cfa. U.. I.l.lO; Bf. V., 1.4.7. 

»cf. cm. 17.. Vll ; 1.8. 

• Bt. 17.. VI.2 ; cm. V., V.410. 
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qr^tion may emerge, new li£e may come into existence, at every stage. 
Thus foith is poured as an oblation in heaven, which is the highest of the 
fires; ,and, as a consequence, the lunar world—the world of manes—comes 
into existence. The moon is then poured as an oblation in the second 
fire, viz. the rain-god; and so rain pours on earth, which is the third fire. 
From this sacrifice grows food, whi^ is offered £o man, who is considered 
as the fourth fire, from whom comes the seed. The fifth fire is the wife. 
The most familiar emergence of life is witnessed at child-birth. The 
ancients were bold enough to look on all things and processes from a higher 
intellectual and spiritual plane. To their spiritual vision, the fiither, the 
mother, and the gods who preside over the organs were all agents in a 
sacrifice bringing new life into existence. As the cosmic counterpart of 
this outlook on conjugal relationship, we are asked to think of the other 
world, i.e. heaven, as fire, the sun as its fuel, the rays as the smoke of that 
fire, day as the light of the fire, the directions as charcoal; or of the cloud- 
god as fire, the year as its fuel, the clouds as smoke, lightning as light, thunder 
as charcoal; and so on and so forth. 

One of the grandest conceptions of life as a sacrifice is to be found 
in the Chandogya (111.16-17), which, by the way, is the richest storehouse 
of Upanisadic meditation. This Upani^ad says, ‘Man himself is a sacrifice’, 
and shows in detail how this can be so. Man’s life, divided into three stages, 
is compared to the three periods in a sacrifice called savanas. Each period 
is given its proper deities. The first stage is presided over by the Vasus, who 
work for life’s stability, for life requires the utmost attention during this 
period. They are succeeded in youth by the Rudras, the energetic gods, 
who are often cruel. Consequently, a man must be extremely judicious 
in what he does in his youth. Old age is presided over by the Adityas, 
who attract everything towards them. Men, then attracted by higher forces, 
prepare for the final departure after making their best contribution to the 
world. In this connection, we are also asked to look on distress caused by 
hunger and thirst as diksd (initiation) into a higher life of struggle and 
achievement ; on charity, non-killing, truth, etc. as daksi^ (offerings to the 
performers of our sacrifice, i.e. to our good neighbours); on merriment and 
laughter as hymns and songs to gods; and on death as the bath after the 
sacrifice is completed. 

There are many other practical hints for transforming life into a 
spiritual discipline. The Brhaddranyaka (V.ll) instructs us to look on 
death and disease as tapasyd (penance); ‘This indeed is excellent austerity 
that a man suffers when he is ill. . . . This indeed is excellent austerity 
that a man after death* is carried to the forest. . . . This indeed is excellent 
tapasyd that a man after death is placed on the fire.’. 
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These meditations are often directed towards Reality or God. The 
Chandogya gives a practical hint as to how one can be in the constant 
presence of Reality in the midst of daily duties: ‘The Atman is in the 
heart, ... he who meditates thus goes to heaven every day’ (VIII.3.3). 
Surely, it does not cost one much to bear constantly in mind that the heart 
is the temple of God from which He is directing and watching all our 
activities. The same idea is involved in the Brhadaranyaka (III.7) con¬ 
ception of antaryamin (the inner Ruler). 

THE MEANING OF UPASANA 

Thus far we have dealt with some Upanisadic meditations which are 
linked up with life and in which Vedanta is reduced to practice. But 
'upasand' is a much more comprehensive term and covers not only a life of 
action, but actionless life as well. Let us, then, first understand what the 
word 'updsand' exactly means. Literally, it means sitting near, mentally 
approaching an ideal. Upasand is sometimes referred to by such words as 
*upanisad\ ‘dariana’, ‘veda\ etc., which terms lay emphasis on the several 
aspects of Upanisadic meditation. It is firstly a secret thing, to be diligently 
protected as one’s own, and not to be merely talked or argued about or 
exposed to the derision of the common people. Besides, it is a mental 
attitude with regard to thin^ which are not to be looked upon as detached 
entities, but are to be linked up with their higher aspects in a cosmic whole. 
And that attitude again has to change into an experience, the whole 
personality getting transformed and elevated thereby. It is both an objective 
outlook and a subjective realization. 

In Vedantic literature, we come across several definitions of this term. 
In the Veddntasdra the definition runs thus: 'Upasand is a kind of mental 
process relating to the qualified Brahman (Saguna Brahman), such as, for 
instance, the Sdndtlya-vidyd.'* But this definition is' not comprehensive 
enough. For, in the Upani§ads, we have not only Brahma-updsand, but also 
abrahma-updsand, i.e. it has as its object not only the qualified Brahman, 
but much more that is not Brahman. Sankara, accordingly, defines upasand 
thus in his commentary on the Brhadaranyaka (1.3.9): ‘Upasand is mentally 
approaching the form of the deity or the like, as it is presented by the 
eulogistic portions of the Vedas relating to the objects of meditation, and 
concentrating on it, excluding conventional notions, till one is as completely 
identified with it, as with one’s body, conventionally regarded as one’s self.'* 

So, according to Sankara, the object of meditation may be any object 
or any deity or Brahman. Besides, it is essentially a mental process, and 

* VedSntosSra, 12. 

• Cf. His introduction to the ChSndogya. 
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aimn at a knowledge of the objea through identification. But upSsani 
itself is not knowledge. It may be hd{^ to realization, through the 
purification of the mind, but by itself it falls far short of realization. The 
processes of knowing and meditation are both mental acts, to be sure, but 
knowledge of an object is not subject to the option of the knower. The 
PaflcadaSi (IX.74'82) brings out this distinction very aptly: 'Knowledge is 
determined by the object, but upasana is dependent on the subject.' The 
Pancadail also emphasizes the element of faith in upasana. One must have 
faith in the object and the process of meditation as taught by the scriptures 
and the teacher. Knowledge does not presuppose any such faith. A third 
point to note is that the objects of upasana are not mere imaginary things 
or concepts, nor need they be real in the ordinary sense of the term; but 
they are presented by the scriptures. Fourthly, upasana is a process of 
building up from the bottom upward, expanding the ego at every step, 
whereas knowledge achieves its object rather in a negative way by removing 
ignorance. Thus knowledge and meditation are entirely different. 

Our next difficulty is with regard to nididhyasana, which term also is 
roughly translated as meditation. Some Vedantists, too, would think of 
nididhySsana as meditation in the ordinary sense of the term. But Suresvara 
in his Vdrttika is at pains to show that this can never be so. In the 
Brhaddranyaka (II.4.5), Yajnavalkya says to Maitreyi, his wife: ‘The Self 
is to be ^n, to be heard of, to be thought of, and to be made an object 
of nididhySsana. Everything is known when the Self is seen through 
hearing, thinking, and realization (vijnSna).* Commenting on this, Sur- 
e^vara says that the use of the word vijhana in the second sentence, in place 
of nididhyasana in the first, shows that nididhyasana is not ordinary 
meditation, but a meditation of a higher order in which there is no sense of 
exertion of will, no conscious employment of the thinking process, and no 
intellection whatsoever. It is the constant presence of a conviction of the 
form ‘I am Brahman', and yet falls just short of aparokmnubhuti or the 
direct realization of the Self. 

CLASSES OF UPASANA 

A brief survey of the different classes of upasana will clarify our ideas 
about this word. We have already spoken of Brahma-upasanS and abrahma- 
upasarM. Of Brahma-upasana, however, there has been mention of only one 
aspect, viz. meditation on personal God, immanent or qualified Brahman. 
But there is a school of Ve^ntists who think that it is possible to meditate 
on the transcendental or absolute Brahman as well. Most Vedantists would 
not agree with this, since the absolute Brahman cannot be the content of 
any thought or meditation. When properly analysed, it would seem that 
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the controversy hinges on the meaning we give to the word nididhySsana, 
If by this word we mean ordinary meditation, then surely there can be no 
upasand of the absolute Brahman; for, howsoever we may try, we can have 
no image, concept, or psychosis in our minds higher than that of the qualified 
Brahman. If, on the other hand, nididhyasana means meditation the 
higher order, as defined by Surefvara, we may have meditation on the absolute 
Brahman. But for clarity of thought and expression, we shall be well 
advised not to call it upasana but nididhyasana, not a form of mental 
activity, but a flow of conviction. This ‘higher meditation’ is essentially 
nothing more than an intensification of the vision of the Truth received 
initially from the scriptures and the teacher through irovapa (hearing). 
The first introduction to Truth and the last consummation do not differ in 
their contents, but only in their intensity of realization. 

From another standpoint the upasanas may be placed under three 
heads: First, those which are connected with sacrifices etc. actually being 
performed, ahgavabaddha, and are calculated to heighten the results of the 
sacrifices; for, according to the Vedic people, though the sacrifices are 
efficacious by themselves, when they are conjoined with meditation they 
lead to greater results.' Secondly, there are those meditations which are 
neither connected with actual sacrifices nor with Brahman, but are cal¬ 
culated to lead to heaven or yield other dierished results. In ‘Look on 
the rc as the earth and the saman as fire’,' we have an example of the 
first class. But in looking on death and suffering etc. as penances,* 
desciibed eailier, we have an example of the second class. Thirdly, there 
are the Brahma-upasanas. 

From still another point of view, there are two kinds of up&sanSs — 
Brahma-upasand (direct meditation on Brahman) and pratlka-upSsanS 
(indirect meditation based on symbols). A pratika is a symbol sudi as a 
idlagrdma (the aniconic stone symbol of Vifnu), an image, a name, etc. 
The ideas of the deities to be meditated on are fastened on these symbols. 

The emblematical meditations are of two different kinds— sampad‘ 
updsand and adhydsa-updsand. When we take up a symbol of a lower 
Older and by virtue of similarity superimpose on it the qualities etc. of 
a higher thing, we have sampad-updsand or meditation based on similarity, 
through whidi we reflect not on the lower order of things, but on the 
higher ones, which the lower things symbolize.* In fact, the lower things 
are here raised through similarity to their higher correlates, where they 
find their fulfilment. Thus in the BhdmatV* we read: ‘The Vilvedevas 

• Chi. U . 11.10. * Jhid., I.6.I. 

• Cf. Kalfiataru on B.S., 1.1.4 ; Bf- U., 111.1.6-10. 

» On B.S., 1.1.4. 
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{All'gods), who are innumerable, have a similarity with the infinite mental 
modifications. Therefore the Viivedevas are superimposed on the mind; 
the mind itself is considered as though non-existing, and the Vi^vedevas 
alone are meditated on. As a result of such a meditation one attains the 
infinite worlds.” . . . But in adhyasa-upasana the symbol itself predomi¬ 
nates and on it are superimposed the qualities etc. of the deity, as for 
instance, "Meditate on the mind as Brahman",” or "The sun is Brahman, 
this is the instruction".’” But the old philosophers were careful to warn 
us that there can be no direct meditation on God so long as the mind 
hovers in the plane of symbols.” It is only when we can transcend the 
grosser world that we are vouchsafed a higher realization of the Deity. 

In referring to sampad-upasana, or meditation based on resemblance, 
^lankara writes: ” ‘By this is meant a meditation, by virtue of some point 
of resemblance, on rites with inferior results, like agmhotra, as rites with 
superior results; or it is a meditation on some part of the lesser rite as 
these very results. Even when people try with all their ardour to under¬ 
take measures to bring about certain ends, they may fail of their object 
through some defect. So a man, who regularly tends the sacrificial fire, 
takes up any rite, such as agnihotra, that suits him, and if he happens to 
know the results of particular rites, meditates that the rile before him will 
produce Ae results he seeks. Otherwise, it would be impossible for people 
of even the upper three castes, who are qualified for them, to perform the 
rajasuya, aivamedha, naramedha, and sarvamedha sacrifices. . . . They can 
attain those results only by means of the meditation based on resemblance.’ 
This meditation may be of two. kinds, in accordance as we aim at the 
superior rite as a whole or at its results. With regard to the first, iSankara 
has referred to agnihotra. As for the second kind, in the Brhaddranyaka 
(III. 1. 8) we read that since there are three kinds of oblations, viz. those 
that blaze up, those that make noise, and those that sink into the earth, 
therefore through them one attains the bright heaven, the uproarious world 
of the manes, and the lowly human world, respectively. 

UPASANA AND DEVOTION 

As already indicated, upasana has in it many elements of devotion. 
It is not mere thought; there is scope for emotion and volition as well. 
Ideas are to be adhered to with determination, and will is to be sustained 
by faith. And the whole effort is to be sweetened by love—^love for a 
personal God sometimes, but more often love for a higher ideal which is 
nothing but Saccidananda (Existence-Knowledge-Bliss). In consonance 

“ Cf. Cha. V., VII.S. “ Ibid., 111.18. “ Ibid., 01.19. 

** B.S., IV.1.4. ” Conunentaiy on Ef. U., 111.1.6. 
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with the devotional sdiools, the Upani§ads illustrate the state o£ realization' 
through the imagery of a couple lost to everything in an all-abscnrbing 
embrace.” And of God it is said, ‘He is indeed the essence (love), and 
getting that essence all become happy’‘Brahman is Bliss’and ‘All 
these beings come from Bliss, after birth they live through Bliss, and they 
move towards and enter into Bliss’.” An example of meditation on per¬ 
sonality can be cited from the Chandogya (I.6.6-8) where the mind is 
directed towards the divine Presence in the sun. His beard is golden. 
His hair is golden, up to, the tips of His nails everything is golden. His 
eyes are red as lotuses. This golden Being resides in the sun, and He is 
above all impurities.*® The Mundaka (II.1.4) speaks of the tosmic Person 
as having fire as His head, the sun and moon as His eyes, the Vedas as His 
voice, the earth as His legs, and so on. There is also mention of 
tanmayatva, i.e. becoming united through and through with God, in the 
same Upanisad (II.2.3-4); it teaches a beautiful upasana based on Om, 
where, too, is revealed the real mechanism for the concentration of the 
mind on God: ‘Taking as a bow the great weapon presented in the 
Upani^ds, fix on it an arrow that has been sharpened by meditation. 
Then, stretching the bow fully, with a mind wholly absorbed in Its 
thought (i.e. of Brahman), do thou hit the target which is the imperishable 
Reality. The Om is the bow, the mind is the arrow. Brahman is the 
target. It is to be hit with concentration, and one should become unified 
with the target just like the arrow.’ 

As may be naturally inferred, this kind of devotional upasana was often 
combined with prayer to God, both in His personal and impersonal aspects. 
To illustrate this, we quote the following passages: ‘O Siva, do Thou 
make innocuous the arrow that Thou hast taken in hand for shooting.’" 
‘From evil lead me to good; from darkness lead me to light; from death 
lead me to immortality.’** 

In the bhakti school of thought, there are often meditations on God 
based on the meaning of the letters of His name. The Upanisads also 
abound in such meditations. Among the so-called later Upanisads, in 
which the bhakti element is strikingly in evidence, the Gopala-purvata- 
panlya Upanisad (1) says: ‘Krsi implies the earth, and na implies bliss. Their 
combination means Krsna who is supreme Brahman.’ Similarly, the older 
Upanisads prescribe updsanas based on the meaning of letters and sugges¬ 
tiveness of sound. The Chandogya (VIII.3.3) says that hrdaya (heart) is 
a name of God, for its derivative meaning is hrdi-ayam —He is in the heart. 

*• Bf. U.. TV S.21 

« Tat. U., Ill 6. 

»* Bf. V., I.s.28 
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Then, again, there is the idea of dependence on God. For instance, 
the Ndriyana says, ‘1 take refuge in the deity Duigi', and the StfetSivatara, 
which is counted among the older Upanifads, takes 'refuge in Brahman 
for the sake of salvation’ (V1.18). The latter Upani^ also uses the word 
bhakti in its usual sense (V1.23). Instructions for japa (repetition) of a 
name of God or a mantra occur very often.** Besides, there are references 
to grace: ’By him is He realized to whom He is full of grace’.** and 
’through the grace of God', ’through the grace of the Deity’.** The presence 
of these elements in the Vedas demolishes the theory of the Pauranic origin 
of bhakti. 


AIMS AND METHODS 

We have thus distinguished up&san& from karma and bhakti on the 
one hand and jhana and nididhyasana on the other. We have seen that 
its proper function is to prepare the mind for the final realization, intui¬ 
tion, or revelation of the ultimate Reality. Up&sana takes hold of the 
man as a whole. It deepens his emotion, strengthens his wiU, and expands 
his intellect. But the maximum that can be gained through such expand¬ 
ing updsand is identification with Hiranyagarbha or cosmic Intelligence- 
Will-Power thought of as a Person. Higher still is the state where all 
thoughts and words cease and only Existence-Knowledge-Bliss reigns in its 
solitary'glory. The highest realization comes as a sudden and spontaneous 
opening of insight. All that upasand can do is to free the mind from all 
impurities and worldly distractions, and concentrate it on Brahman, so 
that light may descend unimpeded. 

Pravahana Jaivali, of whom we have already spoken, teaches some 
Bithmanas in the Chandogya (1.8-9) an updsand in which the imagination 
is guided to higher and higher strata till it loses itself in the highest thing 
which is Brahman. Thus the singing of sdmans is shown to be dependent 
on vitality, which again is sustained by food produced with the help of 
water. Water comes from the upper atmosphere. This rests on solid 
earth. This earth is dependent on the subtlest of all things which is 
Brahman. Thus if we push our chain of dependence to the farthest limit, 
we cannot escape being in the presence of the highest Cause. This is a 
meditation based on the ascending order of things. 

In another updsand in the same Upanisad, this ascent is combined with 
gradual expansion. Only the bare outlines can be presented here. First, 
we are ask^ to meditate on such words as h&u, hdi, atha, etc., which mean¬ 
ingless words are added in sdman songs to make a tune complete. We 

* 
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have to consider hdu as the earth, hai as air, atha as moon, and so on. 
Then we come to the s&man song as a whole divided into five parts, which 
are thought of differently as identical with different things in the universe, 
till, at the end oi this section of the upSsana, we have almost exhausted 
everything gross and subtle, including the mind, the vital force, the organ 
of speech, etc. The next stage leads us to a higher synthesis where a bigger 
sfiman, having seven parts, is taken up as a symbol for all conceivable things. 
In the fourth stage, different kinds of samans, bearing different names, are 
used as symbols. The climax is reached in the last stage, when, by the 
widest sweep, the whole universe is superimposed on all the samans conceived 
as a unified entity, and the Upanisad concludes the upasana by declaring, 
‘He who meditates thus becomes identified with all’.’* 

But if the Upanisads taught the up&sarias of infinite expansion, they 
were careful to prescribe meditations for probing into the subtlest of all 
subtle things. Thus we are told that the earth is the essence of all elements, 
since it is their highest creation. Water is the essence of earth, since it is 
water that makes the particles of earth a compact whole. Herbs, that is to 
say, the juices of the herbs, are the essence of water, since they maintain life. 
Man is the essence of these juices which impart strength. Speech is the 
essence of man, since speech distinguishes him from animals. Reas (hymns) 
are the essence of speech. The samans are the essence of the rcas, since 
music is the highest achievement of voice. And Om is the essence of all 
sdmans" This Om, we must remember, is the name and symbol of 
Brahman—*Om iti Brahma’}* Thus through this process of searching 
for the essences of things, we reach Brahman. Again, we are to deduce 
everything from that Om, for everything is from Om, and everything is 
penetrated through and through by Om ; Om is everything.®* This double 
process of induction and deduction carries us to the centre of things and 
gives us a universal view. 

The Upanisads were, however, careful not to carry all and sundry to 
the highest meditation, irrespective of their mental progress. Various 
upasanas of different degrees and subtlety were prescribed for people in 
various sUges of life. ‘From the familiar to the unfamiliar’ was their motto, 
as it was also ‘from the concrete to the abstract’. It is a mistake to think 
that the sections of the Vedas dealing with upasana were meant for those 
who had retired from life, the vdnaprasthas. The students (brahmaedrins), 
too* had their upasanas, as we have already shown in connection with 
saihhitdrupani^ad. The householders (grhasthas) had theirs, as for instance 
the poHcdgni-vidyd. The sacrificer, the priests engaged by him in the 
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lacrifice, the chanters of hymns, the pourers of oblations, and the singers 
of sSmans —all had their adequate upisanas. And so also had those who led 
a retired life, or were otherwise debarred from undertaking the costly and 
prolonged ceremonies. 

As a usual rule, they started'from the most familiar things—the students 
from letters, the ordinary people from acts, the thinkers from concepts, and 
the meditators from lower meditations. The wlmle process aimed at a grand 
synthesis in which the gross and the subtle, and the microa>sm and the 
macrocosm, lost their separate existence. Thus, at every turn, we are 
reminded of the identity of the adhibhUta, the adhidaiva, and the adhyatma 
—the natural, the supernatural, and the personal. In fact, the updsanas 
aimed not only at intellectual grasp, but also at spiritual identification where 
all vestige of this lower existence ceased. 

To reach this highest identity (speaking relatively), the aspirant has to 
pass thrcmgh lesser identities. Reality in its immanent form is visualized 
in various ways on the p>ersonal, natural, and supernatural planes. On the 
personal or individual plane, the series runs thus: gross body, vital force, 
thought, intelli^nce, and bliss; on the material plane, the progress lies 
from the smaller to the larger and from the grosser to the subtler; and on 
the supernatural plane, the advance is from the individual presiding deities 
to their cosmic counterparts. On the cosmic plane, again, first comes the 
gross, ViiSt; then the subtle, Hiranyagarbha; and lastly the causal, I^vara— 
the immanent Brahman (Saguna Brahman), beyond which is the transcen¬ 
dental Reality (Nirguija Brahman). Updsand thus consists in 'covering all 
this with God’, as the ISa Upanisad puts it, through progressive stages. 

MEDITATION THROUGH SELF-IDENTIFICATION 

And this brings us to a unique characteristic of the Upani^ds. They 
not only searched for the Infinite, but found it to be identical with the 
Self in all. They first realized 'Brahman is all this’,’" and then '1 am 
Brahman’.** And so the task before the Upani$ads was how to prepare the 
aspirants for that realization of unity. As a potent means of accomplishing 
this, they hit upon aharhgraha-iipasand or meditation based on self-identi¬ 
fication in which the individual thinks of himself as Brahman. 

Thus in one meditation, 'Virat (the gross cosmic Person) is thought of 
as food, which is raised by stages from the ordinary to the cosmic plane, 
where everything is seen to merge in its cause, which is considered to be 
the eater of food. This final eater again is no other than Virat; and eating, 
too, is Vira^ 'When thus everything has been reduced to Vira(, and cause 
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and effect have lost their duality, the meditator identifies himself with the 
non>dual Viifi^. This, by the way, is wliat is known as the sarhvarga-vidyS 
or the meditation on the mergence of everything in the cosmic Person as 
identified with the Self/* Similarly, also in other cases. The highest 
upasan& is given in the $an4ilya'Vidya, where Brahman Is presented as 
identified with everything that is gwd, noble, and beautiful; and the 
meditator then thinks himself to be no other than Brahman thus qualified.** 
The Upani$adic seers did not rest satisfied with an objective direction 
of the mind, as is usual in the path of devotion and duty, or subjective 
withdrawal, as is done in yoga. They combined the two processes and 
reaped the highest benefit in the form of aparokmnuhhuti (immediate 
realization) of the Self as Brahman, of the microcosm as the macrocosm. 
Their life’s goal lay not in the mere realization of an isolated Self, but in 
realizing their identity with God in all His fullness—in His transcendence 
and immanence. 

It is this final objective that gave the direction to upasand, which was 
not allowed to be alienated from life, but through which life was to be 
progressively spiritualized. It is in this realistic attitude leading to the 
highest realization that the present-day worth of Upani^dic upasand lies. 

•* chs u., TV.i. 

**Ibtd.. III.14.4. 
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JAINISM AND BUDDHISM 




22 

SRAMAI^A OR NON-BRAHMAISICAL SECTS 

» 

T he philosophical schools of India, speaking broadly, may be grouped as 
Brihmanic and non-Brahmanic, the former being referred to as astika 
and the latter nastika. Astika denotes the systems which recogni 2 e the Vedas 
and their branches as supreme authority. It does not, as in the West, denote 
‘theism’, ^ihkhya, for instance, is an atheistic philosophy, yet it is regarded 
as a BrSlhmanic system, since it has accepted the authority of the Vedas. 
Buddhism and Jainism are considered to be non-Brahmanic, because they 
do not recognize the authority of the Vedas. According to another inter¬ 
pretation, astika is one who believes in the existence of the future world 
etc. According to this interpretation, the Buddhists and the Jains cannot 
be called nastikas. Nagarjuna implies it when he says, 'A nastifui is 
doomed to hell’.^ Manu, on the other hand, defines nastika as a person 
who challenges the authority of the Vedas (nastiko Vedanindakafy)* 

As already stated, it will be a misnomer to dub the Buddhists and the 
Jains as nastikas. It will be much more fitting and appropriate, if we call 
them avaidikas (non-Vedic sects). Buddhist literature appears to speak of 
all the non-Brahmanic systems as iSramanas in the frequent expression 
‘samand vd brdhmana vd’. Here ‘Biahmana’ appears to refer to ordiodox 
schools. According to the tradition preserved in the Tamil literature, 
iSramana represents three sects, viz. Anuvadins (Pakudha Kaccayana’s sect), 
Ajivikas (Ajivakas), and Jains. The Buddhists are spoken of separately 
as ^kyas. 

Of these Sramana sects. Buddhism and Jainism occupy the foremost 
rank. There are materials in abundance, both literary and otherwise, to 
understand the real attitude taken up by them in the matter of religion 
and philosophy. But, side by side with Buddhism and Jainism, there were 
other sects having no independent literary documents as their scriptures. 
They are frequently referred to for criticism by the Buddha and Mahivira 
in their discourses. The common features of all these religious bodies 
were: 

(1) They challenged the authority of the Vedas. 

(2) They admitted into their Church all members of the community, 
irrespective of their social rank and religious career (varna and dirama). 
(8) They observed a set of e):hical principles. 

* A vene frpm his RalnSvafi cued in the Madhyamaka vrtti (Bib. Bud. IV), p. 1S5. 

* Manu Smrti, 11. 11. 
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(4) They practised a detached life with a view to liberating themselves 
from the worldly life etc. 

(5) They could take to a life of renunciation (prexfrajya) any time 
after passii^ over the minor age. 

Brahmacarya (the period of Vedic learning) had a quite different con¬ 
notation for Buddhists and such others, though they preserved the practice 
of ‘begging the food’ (bhiksacarya). Such religious bodies are known to 
us only through references to their teachers and tenets scattered in the vast 
literature of the Buddhists and Jains. The religious teachers whom the 
Buddha described as heretic (titthiya^tlrthakara) are: PQrana Kassapa, 
Pakudha Kaccayana, Makkhali Gosala, Ajita Ke4akambalin, Sanjaya Bela^dii- 
putta, and Nigan(ha Nataputta.^ 

We shall deal here only with those teachers of sects, other than 
Buddhism and Jainism, who are less known. The following brief account 
of their views can be gathered from the Jaina and Buddhist literature, which, 
however, may not always represent their best side. 

I. PORANA KASSAPA (THE SECT OF AKRIYAVADINS) 

We learn from the Buddhist records that Puram Kassapa (PQrna 
Kaiyapa) was an old and respectable teacher (tirthakara) leading a religious 
body. He was, most probably, born in a Brahmana family, as his name 
indicates. The name Purana (s=Pur^) shows that he was fully enlightened 
and perfect in wisdom. It is reported that King Ajata^atru once visited 
him, on which occasion the latter expounded his views thus: ’To him who 
acts or causes another to act, mutilates or causes another to mutilate, 
punishes or causes another to punish, causes grief or torment, trembles or 
causes another to tremble, kills other creatures, takes what is not given, 
breaks into houses, commits dacoity or robbery or tells lies, to him thus 
acting, there is no guilt ... no increase of guilt would ensue. ... In 
giving alms, in offering sacrifices, in self-mastery, in control of senses, and 
in speaking truth, there is neither merit nor increase of merit.’^ This 
is ca^ed an exposition of ‘no-action’ theory (Akriyivada). 

Jaina Sutras also attribute similar views to him. This, probably, 
may not represent the correct view of Kassapa, for no system of thought 
in India, except the materialistic Carvaka, is known to deny any merit 
or demerit to actions. Most probably, he was, as Barua states, an advo- 


* We have another lift in the AAguttera NikSya which mentions ten heretic sects by tteir 
collective names: Ajlvilii, Nigat;^tha, Mun^aslvaka, Jatilaka, ParibbSjaka, Maga^^ika, 
Ttxlan^ika. Aviruddhaka, Goumaka, and Ekvadhammika—^Rhys Davids, Dialogue^ of the 
Buddha (Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 1923), I. p. 220. 

* Rhys Davids, op. eit., 1. pp. 69-70 (as abridged by H. Ui in his VaiSefika. Philosophy, 

p. 21). 
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cate of the theoiy that the soul was passive (ni^kriya), no action could 
affect it, and it was beyond good and bad—a view which many previous 
Vedic thinkers have enunciated. There must be some truth when ^lUUlka, 
a Jaina commentator, identifies Kassapa's doctrine with the Slihkhya 
view.® 

It is further reported, in the words of the Buddha, that no hetu 
(cause) and no paccaya (condition) are accepted by Fura^a Kassapa for 
one’s becoming either defiled or purified.* Abhaya, again, says that 
Kassapa accepts no cause for nana (knowledge) and dassana (insight).' 
These passages tend to point out that Kassapa was an upholder of Ahetu- 
vada (no-cause theory). Hence Barua tries to bring his view under 
adhicca-samuppdda (fortuitous origin),* referred to in the BrahmajUaStUta, 
i.e. Ahetuvada. The Buddha’s teaching alone is said to be Hetuvida, 
whereas that of others is Ahetuvada. 

In the Anguttara Nikaya* we find two Lokayatika Brthma^s stat¬ 
ing to the Buddha that Phrana Kassapa asserts himself to be always in 
possession of ndnadassana (introspective knowledge), while walking or 
staying etc., and that he perceives the finite world through infinite knowl¬ 
edge {anantena nanena antavantam lokarh jdnarh), while they attribute 
to Nigantha the theory of perceiving the finite world through finite 
knowledge. In another passage,^* the Buddha is said to have represented 
Kassapa, along with the other heretic teachers, as possessing the power of 
telling that a particular dead person was reborn in a certain place. 
Ananda ascribes to him Makkhali Gosala’s doctrine of six classes of human 
beings (chalabhifdtiyo), such as kanhabhijati (black class of being), nils- 
bhijati (blue class of being), etc.,^‘ which evidently shows that Ananda 
made a mess of the doctrines of Gosala and Kassapa.” 

H. FAIC.UOHA KACCAYANA (THE SECT OF AISIUVADINS) 

According to the Buddhist records, Pakudha KaccSyana (Prakruddha 
Katyayana) was one of the six heretic teachers (titthiyas). He was a leader 
of some religious body and was held in great esteem by the people of the 

■ B. M. Barua, A History of Pre-BuddhUtic Indian Philosophy (Calcutu Univenity, 1921), 
p. 279. 

* Safhyutta 

* Ibid., V. 

• H. Ui aa. 
samuppannika (op. cit., p. 22. f.n. 1). 

• IV. pp. 428-29. 

** Safhyutta ffikSya, IV. p. S98 

** Ahguttara NtMya, Ill. pp. 383-84. 

** The Nllakeci (mlakeSt), a Jtaina treatise In Tamil, tells us that GosSla also had the 
title ‘Parana’. See N. A. Sastri, ‘AjTvakas*, Journal of Sri Venkateshwara Oriental Institute 
(Tirupati, 1941), II. p. 418. 


Niktya, III. p. 69. 
p. 69. 

’S that GosSla’s opinion is referred to in the BrahmajSla-Sutta under adhicea- 
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time. Buddhaghosa says that Pakudha is his personal name and Kacdi- 
yana his family (gotm) name. The term 'pakudha' has been traditionally 
interpreted as 'prahruddha' (furious). This interpreution is supported 
by another reading ‘prakruddha* in the Sumahgala~vil&sinl.'* Its alter¬ 
native form is 'kakudha' or 'kakuddha' which means the same thing. It 
is also used as a personal name for Koliyaputta,** who was attending on 
Mahamoggallana. Barua, assuming 'kakuda' to be the original and cor¬ 
rect form meaning 'a man having a hump on his back’, connects this 
Katylyana with KabandhI Katyayana, one of the pupils of the sage Pippa- 
lida of the PraJina Upanisad.'^ The suggestion, though ingenious, lacks 
a convincing proof. KabandhI Katyayana, on the other hand, is said to be 
one of the Brahmaniffhas in the Upani^d. Buddhagho^ records that 
Kacc&yana never used to touch cold water. He never even crossed the river 
or a marshy pathway, lest his vow should be transgressed.^* 

As to his philosophy, we have mainly two sources, namely, Samanha- 
phala-Sutta and Sutrakrtahga, of which the former represents KaccSyana as 
saying: 'The following seven things are neither made nor commanded to 
be made, neither created nor caused to be created ; they are barren (so that 
nothing is produced out of them), steadfast as a mountain'peak, as a pillar 
firmly fixed. They move not, neither do they vary; they trench not one 
upon another, nor avail aught as to ease (pleasure) or pain or both. And 
what are the seven? The four elements—earth, water, fire, and air—, and 
fcase (pleasure) and pain, and the soul as a seventh. So there is neither 
slayer nor causer of slaying, hearer or speaker, knower or explainer. When 
one with sharp sword cleaves a head in twain, no one thereby deprives any 
one of life, a sword has only penetrated into the interval between seven 
elementary substances.’” It appears from this passage that Kaccayana 
accepted seven elementary substances as permanent and eternal, neither 
created nor caused to be created. This fundamental principle of seven 
elements is also corroborated by the Tamil sources.” The Sutrakrtahga, 
on the other hand, presents the system of six categories omitting pleasure 
and pain, adding ether or space in their place. H. Ui has rightly pointed 
out that if this Sassatavida (Etemalism) is developed, ‘the resultant must be 
the atomic theory’.” It is likely that this Sassatavada is the same as 
Anuvada, atom-theory, of the Tamil texts. According to the Tamil tradi¬ 
tion, Anuvada of the Katyayana sect is more intimately associated with the 
Ajivikas, and appeared some time after them. 

'* Published by Pall Text Society, p. 144. 

AAeuttara Nikdya, III. p. 12S. ’ 

'* A History of Pre-Buddhtstic Indian Philosophy, p. 227. 

>• SnmahfMUi^Uisira <P.T.S.). p. 144. ** DMogues of the Buddha, I. p. 74. 

” N. A. ^tri, op. cit., p. W. *• Op. at., p. 25. 
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The eternal elements, earth, water, etc., unite or separate automad* 
cally without any volitional activity. The two elements, pleasure and pain, 
stand for some factors calling forth a union of those elements, just like 
odrffa in the Vaiiesika system. Barua has well remarked that KStyayana 
cannot be denied his rightful claim to be singled out as the Empedocles of 
India, for, according to both, the four elements are root-things and the forma* 
tive principle is two-fold: love’ and ‘hatred’ for Empedocles, and ‘pleasure’ 
and ‘pain’ for Kltyiyana.*” 

in. MAK.KHAU GOSALA (THE AJIVIKA SECT) 

Makkhali GosSla (Maskari Go^la) was the leader of the Ajivika sect. 
Before Gosala, there were two leaders of the sect, viz. Nanda Vaccha and 
Kisa Sahkicca. Gosala is said to have been bom somewhere near Srivasti, 
and left home for some unknown reason and became a homeless wanderer. 
His career as a wanderer covers about 24 years, of which the first six** he 
spent at Paniyabhumi together with Mahavira. He parted company with 
the latter on account of doctrinal differences, and went to Sravasti, where 
he attained Jinahood and became the leader of the Ajivika sect. He died 
sixteen years before MahSvIra, who predeceased the Buddha at least by a 
few years. In the Bhagavati-Sutra, Gosala is stated to have been a disciple 
of Mahavira at NalancUi, but it is not admissible. 

The name of this teacher is variously spelt: Makkhali Gosala in Pali, 
Mankhaliputta Gosala in Ardha-MagadhI, and Markali in Tamil. Buddha- 
ghosa, giving a fanciful etymology** for Makkhali, viz. 'Tata, ma khalih’ 
(My dear man, take care lest you stumble), assumes that he was a servant 
in the household of a wealthy man, who warns him thus. The Jaina tradi¬ 
tion derives Mafikhaliputta as ‘son of a mankhali', a mendicant who carries 
about the picture (of a deity) for collecting alms. His father, Mankhali, 
once came to iSaravana and, failing to obtain any other shelter, he took 
refuge for the rainy season in the cowshed (gosala) of a wealthy Brahmana, 
Gobahula, where Mankhali’s wife Bhadda brought forth a son, who became 
known as Gosiila Mankhaliputta.** Makkhali in Pali or Markali in Tamil 
is Maskarin in Sanskrit. Chinese tradition records his name as Maskari 
Gosaliputra and explains that Maskari is his gotra name and Gosali is his 
mother’s name. So he was Gosaliputra, son of Gosali.** According to 

A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, pp 28S 84 
** Only one year acxonling to the Kalba SUtra See Amulya Chandra Sen, Schools and 
Sects in Jama Literature (Viwa Bharau Studies No S. Caltutu, 1981), p. 8. According to the 
ShagatMifl-SUtra, aix years. See Barua. Ajlvtkas, p 7. 

** Barua, Aiivihas (Calcutta University, 1920), p. il 
•• Ibid., p 9. 

“See Chinese Encyclopaedia, VI pp. 820 21. 
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PaiiTiini (VI. 1.154), masharin was a wanderer who carried a maskara (bamboo 
staff) about him.*' 

Hoemle remarks that the name ‘Ajivikas’ was not taken by themselves, 
but was given to them by their opponents. GosSlla by his conduct laid 
himself open to the chaige of insincerity, in that he practised religious 
mendicancy not as a means of gaining salvation (rnok^a), but as a means 
of gaining livelihood. Rhys Davids thinks that Ajivikas are ‘those who 
claimed to be especially strict in earning their means of livelihood’.** It 
may not be improbable that they earned their livelihood by some profes¬ 
sion such as fortune-telling, astrology, divination, etc.’^ That astrology was 
almost a profession with the Ajivikas is confirmed by an old tradition pre¬ 
served in a Jataka and the Divydvadana.‘* This tradition fits in with their 
philosophical standpoint, viz. fotalism. 

From the account narrated in the BhagavathSutra, it is presumed that 
the scriptures of the Ajivikas consisted of ten Puwas, i.e. eight Mahanimittas 
and two Maggas, like the fourteen Purvas of the Jains.** The dialect 
adopted as a literary medium for their scripture was closely allied to Ardha- 
M3gadhi, a few stereotyped fragments of which have survived in the Jaina 
and Buddhist literatures. The South Indian tradition mentions as their 
scripture some treatise known as Navakadir (Nine Rays), which, most prob¬ 
ably, comprised nine groups of works embodying the teaching of Maskarin. 
Thb work might be a Tamil redaction of the original Prakrit, previously 
mentioned." It is most unfortunate that this important work on the sect 
is no more traceable. 


HIS ETHICAL TEACHINGS 

We often find statements to the effect that the Ajivikas adhered to a 
severe form of asceticism. The Nilakeci, a Tamil treatise of the Jains, states 
that Gosala exhorted his disciples to abide by strict moral observances, and 
that they observed itlas, though they denied their efficacy.®* The author of the 
Sivajndna-iittiyar, while describing some common features of the Sramanas 
other than the Buddhists, states that the Ajivikas worship the aioka tree as 
god, deny the authority of the Vedas, practise severe asceticism, keep their 


** The historical simificance of the word had alreadjr been lost sight of by the time of 
the MaMlbhS^a which interprets the term in a quite fanciful manner: MS krta harmStfi, mS 
hfta karmSf^i, iSntir vah Sreyasityaha', ato maskan parivr^jakah. 

** Op. cit., I. p, 221. 

"Vide UdSna. VIII. IS. 

** BSrua, Apvikas (Calcutu University, 1920), p. 6(t. This seems to be supported by the 
epithet 'lagniifivaka' usra for the ^Tvika sect in the VajrasUci. 

" Barua, Ajivikas, pp. 4S, 47-51. See also B. C. Law, India as Described in the Early 
Texts of Buddhtsm and jatnism (Luzac 8e Co., London, 1941), pp. 265-66 for detailed information 
of their literature. 

N. A. Sastri, op. cit., p. 405. •• Ibid., pp. 405-6, 
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body dirty (for want of daily bathing), give up household life, c»ver their 
nakedness with mat<clothing, and carry in their hand a bunch of peacode 
feathers.** The BhagavathSutra says that they abstained from eating five 
kinds td fruits, viz. umbara (ficus glpmerata), vafa (ficus Indica), bora 
(jujube), satara (?), and pilankhu (ficus mfectoria), and also abstained from 
eating roots etc. 

The Sthanahga-SUtra says that the Ajivikas practise four kinds of 
austerities, viz. severe austerities, fierce austerities, abstention from ghee and 
other delicacies, and indifference to pleasant and unpleasant food.** They 
are said to observe the fourfold brahmacaryp. consisting of: (1) tapassitU, 
asceticism; (2) lukhacariya, austerity ; (3) jeguccita, comfort-loathing; and 
(4) pavivittatd, solitude. The Aupapddika-Sutra describes the system of 
collecting alms of the AjiVika ascetics. Some of them beg in every second 
or third or fourth or fifth or sixth, or even in every seventh house; there 
are some who accept lotus-stalks only as alms under certain conditions; 
some beg in every house, but do not accept alms if there is a flash of 
lightning. There are some ascetics who practise penances by entering into 
big earthen vessels. It is stated also that they were men of right living, 
and in this mode of right living, they were followed by both the Jains and 
the Buddhists. 

The Sdmannaphala'Sutta, however, says that in the opinion of Gosala, 
no spiritual development can take place by moral observances. It is rather 
difficult to make out why the Ajivikas should enjoin the moral observances 
and in the same breath deny their efficacy. It is likely that Gosala approved, 
in pursuance of time-honoured fashion, the moral and religious observances, 
even though they were ineffective in doing any good. This may be evident 
from his strong plea that one gained the final deliverance solely by virtue 
of transmigrations (samsdra4uddhi). 

HIS PHILOSOPHY 

The Bhagavati-Sutra gives the following account of his philosophy. An 
experiment was made by Gosala together with Mahavira taking as specimen 
a laige sesamum plant (tila-thambha) which being uprooted and destroyed 
reappeared in due time. GosSla drew therefrom the conclusion that all 
living beings are subject to reanimation (pautta parihdraih parihantiy*^ 
All those who reach final beatitude will have to pass through 84,00,000 
great kalpas, and then seven births as a deity, seven as a bulky (insensible) 

*» Ibid., p. 4IS. 

** A. C. Schools and Sects in Jaina Liter&ture, p. II. ' 

** Hockhill, The Life of the Buddha (Trttbner k London. 18S4), pp. 250-51; and 
Barua, A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. SOI, f.n. 1. 
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being, seven as a sensible being, and seven widi changes o£ body through 
reaniination; and having thus gradually expiated the 5,00,000 deeds and 
the 60,603 minor deeds, they will reach final beatitude.** 

Another account of his doctrine can be gathered from the S&manfkt- 
phalorSutta, All beings and souls are without force, power, and energy of 
their own. They get transformed by their bite (niyati), by the necessary 
conditions of the class to which they belong (saAgati), and by their individual 
nature {bhava-pariruita). They experience pleasure and pain according to 
their position in one or other of the six classes of existences. 

There are 84,00,000 periods during which both fools and wise alike, 
wandering in transmigration, shall at last make an end of pain. Though 
the wise should hope 'by this virtue or this performance of duty, or this 
penance or this righteousness, will 1 make the karma (1 have inherited) that 
is not yet mature, mature’, and though the fool should hope, by some means, 
to get gradually rid of karma that has matured—neither of them can do it. 
Pleasure and pain cannot be altered in the course of transmigration ; there 
can be neither increase nor decrease thereof, neither excess nor deficiency. 
Just as when a ball of string is cast forth, it will spread out just as far as, 
and no farther than, it can unwind, just so, both the fools and the wise, 
transmigrating exactly for the allotted term, shall then, and only then, make 
an end of pain.** 

From the Tamil texts, we learn that the Ajivikas admitted five kinds 
of atoms: earth, water, fire, air, and life. Of these, only life is endowed 
with knowledge and others are not. They are beginningless, eternal, and 
indivisible. They can severally assemble together and assume varied forms, 
such as mountain, bamboo, diamond, etc. Only a man of divine vision can 
perceive single atoms. Pleasure and pain are atomic. The life-atom, which 
is imperceptible, becomes embodied through its own karma. Only an arhat 
can perceive it. It can, by its nature, enter into all things constituted of 
four kinds of atoms. When it enters into a body, it takes all the qualities 
of the body as its own.*' The Jiva knows by means of contact, pressing on, 
and mingling with, the corporeal things.** 

There are six classes of beings—^black, blue-black, green, red, yellow, 
and white.** The final stage is Release (vi^u), which is extremely white. 
There are two kinds of released persons, sambodhaka and man4ala. The 
Sittiyar describes the functions of these two types of persons thus: the 
former remains always in the highest stage of life, while the latter comes 

•* Rockhill, op. cit., p. 25S. •• Dialogues of the Buddha, I. pp. 71-7S. 

Cf. Majjhima NikSya, I. No. 35, pp. 230-33. 

** N. A. Mstri, tfp. cit., pp. 407-9. 

** According to MandmeMlm. The SittiySr reads: white, yellow, red, blue, extremely 
white, and green. 
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down on earth to impart the sacred scriptures to the world. The Nilakeci 
remarks here that in case all JIvas attain mok^at the spring of saths&ra will 
dry up. So they invented the doctrine of man4^la'moksa, according to 
which Jivas that have attained mok^a may come to sarhs&ra in order to 
keep the latter going.** 

There are eight kinds of results determinable at the stage of embryo: 
acquisition, loss, obstruction by impediments, migration to other place, 
suffering misery, enjoying pleasure, losing what is obtained, and birth and 
death. It is to be noted that the Bhagavad-Sutra mentions only six, omitting 
the third and the fourth. 

This sect originated in North India, perhaps at Sravasti, and flourished 
for several centuries, probably beginning with the early part of the sixth 
century b.c.*‘ It enjoyed royal gifts from the great emperor Atoka, who 
dedicated two cave-dwellings to the sect. It continued to exist in the Middle 
Country till the fifth century a.d. Barua traced references to the sect in 
Varahamihira’s Brhatsarhhitd and Bana’s Harsacarita. In the former, it is 
mentioned under the name of Ekadandin (one-staff man), while in the 
latter, under the name of Maskarin. It appears that the sect Vas patronized 
by King Datoratha, the grandson of Atoka, for three cave dedications in 
the Nagarjuni Hills were made by him.** It may be noted that the sect 
has been referred to in the Mahavamsa (X.102) as one of the flourishing 
religions in Ceylon during the reign of King Pandukabhaya ($77-507 b.c.). 

The sect must have continued in existence in South India till as late 
as the thirteenth or fourteenth century a.d., the time of the Sivajnana- 
httiydr, which furnishes a vivid picture of the sect and its creed. This 
conclusion has been happily corroborated by references collected by 
Professor Pathak from the Digambara Jaina works in the Kar^taka 
country.** Though the Jama works confound the Ajivikas with the 
Buddhists, yet they prove beyond doubt that they were well known to the 
Jaina authoi^ of the late Calukya and Yadava periods as a sect of the 
Buddhists who lived on kanji (rice-gruel).** 

IV AJITA KESAKAMBALIN (THE MATERIALISTS) 

Ajita Ketokambalin is another of the six non-Bi^hmanic teachers men¬ 
tioned in the Buddhist and Jaina records. He was held in great esteem 
by the people. He v/as the earliest representative of Indian Materialism. 

*• N A Sastri, op at , p 419. 

** According to Barua %venih or eighth century b c. Buhler is also of the opinion that 
the founder of the sect mat be placed about 750 B c. 

** Barua, Ajivikas, p 70 uiese NSgSrjuni Hills are near Duddha-GayS 

" Indian Antiquary (19J2), pp. 88 f. 

** Cf. Barua, Ajivikas, pp 77, 79 
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He was called Ke^kambalin, because he put on a blanket of human, hair. 
His metaphysics may be summed up as follows: 

A human being is built of the four elements (catummahabhutiko ayam 
pur iso). When he dies, the earthy in him relapses to earth, the fluid to 
water, the heat td fire, the windy to air, and his faculties {indriydni, five 
senses and the mind as the sixth) pass into space {dhdsa). Four men carry 
the bier, eulogizing the dead man till they reach the burning ground. 
His body having been cremated, the bones turn into the colour of a dove's 
wing, and his. sacrifices end in ashes. Alms-giving is the preaching of such 
fools who speak of the existence (of the soul etc.) and speak \ ain things and 
untruth. When the body dies, both the foolish and the wise alike perish. 
They do not survive after death.'*' 

As a corollary to this radical materialism, the ethical and religious 
teaching of this school was: There is no merit in sacrifice or offering; no 
resultant fruit from good and evil deeds. No one passes from this world 
to the next. No benefit results from the service rendered to mother and 
father. There is no afterlife. 7'here are no ascetics or Brahmanas who 
have reached perfection by following the right path, and who, as a result 
of knowledge, have experienced this world as well as the next and can 
proclaim the same.** 

It is evident from the above that Ajita was a nihilist in meta¬ 
physics and antinomian in ethics. It is to be further noted that he 
postulated no solution for the phenomenon of knowledge. The mate¬ 
rialists of the later days, however, have attempted to solve it in this 
way. When the four elements constituted the body, the spirit (caitanya) 
came into existence automatically. The Materialism of classical literature 
is attributed to the sage Brhaspati. I’he school is called Carvaka in the 
Sarva-da,rsana-sahgraha of Madhava, and Lokayata in the Saddar^ana- 
samuccaya of Haribhadra. The Lokayata or Lokayatika was not unknown 
to the Buddhist authors. But what is meant by the term ‘lokayata’ in Pali 
Nikayas is interesting to note. The following conversation between a 
lokayatika Brahmana and the Buddha has been recorded in the Sarhyutta 
Nikdya (11.77): 


The Brahmana: 
The Buddha: 

The Brahmana: 
The Buddha: 


Does everything exist {sabbarh atthi)} 

To say that everything exists is the first view of 
the worldling (lokdyatarh). 

Does not everything exist {sabbarh na’tthi)'? 

To say so is the second view of the worldling. 


** Samaiinaphala-Sutta IDlgha NihSya, 1. No. 2),' 23. 
“ Ibid. 
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The Brahma^: Is everything one and identical (sabbam 

ekattam)} 

The Buddha: To say so is the third view of the worldling. 

The Brahmana: Is everything separate (sabbath puthuttam)} 

The Buddha: To say so is the fourth view of the worldling. 

Therefore the Buddha preaches dhamma (i.e. the law of causation) of 
the middle path, avoiding the above two extremes. 

V. SANJAYA BELATTHIPUTTA (THE SCEPTICS) 

Sahjaya, son of Belatthi or Vairati, was also one of the religious leaders 
of the sixth century b.c., and probably an elder contemporary of the Buddha. 
He is believed to be identical with Parivrajaka Sanjaya, teacher, of Sariputta 
and Moggallana. Parivrajaka Suppiya was another follower of Sahjaya. He 
was reputed for an opinion which was a scepticism on the one hand and 
a primitive stage of criticism of knowledge on the other, like that of the 
Sophists in the Greek philosophy.^^ His scepticism on metaphysical 
questions may be summed up as follows: 

‘If you ask me whether there is future existence (atthi paraloko), well, 
if I believed that there was, I should say so. But I do not say so. And 
I do not say it is thus or this. And I do not say it is otherwise, and I do not 
say that it is not so, nor do I say it is not not so. If you ask me whether 
there is no future existence (na'tthi paraloko), well, if 1 believed ... If you 
ask me whether there is and is not another world (atthi ca na'tthi ca paraloko), 
well, if I believed ... If you ask me whether there neither is nor is not 
another world (n'ev atthi no na’tthi paraloko), well, if I believed . . 

A follower of this sect has been described in the Brahmajdla-Sutta (37) 
as Amaravikkhepika, who, when asked a question, would equivocate and 
wriggle out like an eel. Baiua thinks that the Aviruddhakas mentioned 
in the Ahguttara Nikaya were also followers of Sanjaya—that they were 
called Amaravikkhepikas for their philosophical doctrines and Aviruddhakas 
for their moral conduct. 

H. Ui. of} (tt., p. 23. 

*' Samaiiiiapliala-Sutta, 31. 
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JAINISM: ITS HISTORY. PRINCIPLES, AND PRECEPTS 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 

T he Jains claim a great antiquity for their religion. Their earliest 
prophet was Rsabhadeva, who is mentioned even in the Visnu and 
Bhagavata Puranas as belonging to a very remote past. In, the earliest 
Brahmanic literature are found traces of the existence of a religious Order 
which ranged itself strongly against the authority of the Vedas and the 
institution of animal sacrifice. According to the Jaina tradition, at the 
time of the Mahdbhdrata war, this Order was led by Neminatha, who is said 
to have belonged to the same Yadava family as Krsna and who is recognized 
as the twenty-second Tirthahkara. The Order gathered particular strength 
during the eighth century b.c. under Par^vanatha, the twenty-third 
Tirthahkara, who was born at Varanasi. This Order we may call the 
iramana sangha (as distinct from the Vedic Order), which later became 
divided into the Jaina and the Buddhist Orders under MahavTra and 
the Buddha, respectively. 

MahavTra, also known as Vardhamana, the twenty-fourth and last of the 
Tirthahkaras, was born 250 years after Paiivanatha, and this, according to 
a Jaina traditional era still current, corresponds to 599 b.c. His father was 
the chief of Kaundinyapura near Vaisall, which is now the village Basarh, 
some twenty-seven miles to the north of Patna. His mother was Trisala 
DevT, the daughter of the Licchavi king of Vai^ali. From his early child¬ 
hood, MahavTra had a reflective mind. After undergoing all the education 
and training usual for princes of the time, he realized the transitory nature 
of the world and became an ascetic at the age of thirty. He practised hard 
penance and meditation for twelve years, in the course of which he had to 
bear many persecutions at the hands of the ignorant, till, at last, he attained 
enlightenment. He then began to preach his doctrines to the people. The 
basic creed propounded by MahavTra consisted of five vows and twenty-two 
endurances as shown subsequently. His chief contribution was the 
popularization of the principle of ahiihsd (non-injury), on the basis of which 
he elaborated an ethical code for householders as well as for monks, and, 
as its background, he put forward the philosophy of the seven tattvas 
(realities). He organized the Jaina community, to which he admitted all 
aspirants irrespective of caste or sex, and inaugurated a system of peaceful 
proselytization. This he did for thirty years and won a large number of 
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followers, both monks and householders. He abandoned his mortal body 
at the age of seventy-two, in 527 b.c. 

Mahavira left behind him a strongly organized religious Order, through 
whose efforts the animal sacrifices fell into disuse and non-violence became 
firmly established as a rule of life even amongst those classes of people who 
did not join the Order. His followers gradually spread over the whole 
country. Jaina monks were to be found on the banks of the Sindhu 
already at the time of Alexander’s invasion. A band of Jaina monks under 
BhadrabShu migrated to the South and spread the religion throughout the 
Deccan, with Shravanabelgola in Mysore as their central seat. Royal 
patronage was also bestowed upon the faith, and it is claimed that the 
great Maurya emperor Candragupta himself joined Bhadrabahu’s march 
to the South as his disciple. A very old rock inscription at Shravanabelgola 
commemorates his visit to the South; a cave is dedicated to him, and the 
hill on which it exists is known as Candragiri. 

During the second century b.c.. King Kharavela of Kalihga professed 
Jainism and promoted its cause by setting up Jaina images himself. During 
the early centuries of the Christian era, Mathura in the North and Shravana¬ 
belgola in the South formed important centres of Jaina activities, as is 
proved by a large number of inscriptions, images, and other monuments 
discovered at both places. From the fifth to the twelfth century the various 
royal dynasties of the South, such as the Gahgas, Kadambas, Calukyas, and 
Rastrakutas, accorded their patronage to the faith. Some of the Rastra- 
kuta kings of Manyakheta, from the eighth to the tenth century, showed 
a special leaning towards Jainism and gave a great impetus to the 
development of Jaina art and literature. Many Jaina poets of great repute 
flourished under them. Virasena wrote his monumental works, the 
Dhavala and the Jayadhavala, in exposition of the Satkhandagama, under 
Jagatluhga and his successor. Jinasena and Gunabhadra composed the 
Mahapurdna at the time of King Amoghavarsa, when Mahaviracarya also 
wrote his work on mathematics. Amoghavar^ himself was an author, and 
his Ratnamdlika, though a Jaina work, became very popular with people 
of all sects, and it has frequently been imitated. He is said to have become 
a Jaina monk in the latter part of his life. There is epigraphical evidence of 
the fact that one of his successors, Indra IV, died by the Jaina form of renun¬ 
ciation. The famous Apabhram^a poet Puspadanta was patronized by the 
ministers of Kr^na III and his successor. About a.d. 1100, Jainism gained as¬ 
cendancy in Gujarat, where the Caulukya kings Siddharaja and his son Ku- 
marapala openly professed Jainism and encouraged the literary and temple¬ 
building activities of the Jains. Hemacandra, the author of several works on 
different topics, religious as well as secular, lived at the court of the latter, 
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Jainism is one and undivided so tar as its philosophy is concerned. But 
about the beginning of the Christian era, it became split up into two sects 
called the Digambaras and the Svetambaras, chiefly on the point of certain 
rules and regulations for the monks, the most important difference being 
that while the former held that monks could not wear any clothes, the 
latter asserted that they could. During the centuries that followed, further 
minor splits took place amongst both these sects, the most important of 
them being one that renounced idol-worship altogether and devoted itself 
to the worship of the scriptures. Thes^ are called Terapantliis amongst 
the Svetambaras and Samaiyas amongst the Digambaras. This sect came 
into existence not earlier than the sixteenth century. 

CULTURAL CONTRIBUTION 

The Jains have played a very important role in the linguistic develop¬ 
ment of the country. Sanskrit has all along been the medium of sacred 
writings and preachings of the Brahmanas and Pali that of the Buddhists. 
But the Jains utilized the prevailing languages of the different times at 
different places for their religious propaganda as well as for the preserva¬ 
tion of knowledge. In this way, they exercised a predominant influence 
on the development of the Prakrit languages. They even gave a literary 
shape to some of the regional languages for the first time. 

Mahavira preached in the mixed dialect called Ardha-Magadhi, in 
order that he might be understood by people speaking both Magadhi and 
^aurasenl, and his teachings were classified into twelve books called 
^rutahgas. These were preserved by oral tradition for some time, but were 
subsequently lost. An effort was made in about a.d. 454, during the tenth 
century after MahavTra’s nirvana, to reconstruct the lost texts, and the 
result was the present canonical books of the Svetambara Jains which still 
preserve for us the form of the Ardha-Magadhi language. Of late, a very 
rich literature produced by the Jains has come to light, which preserves 
the form of the language as it was current prior to the evolution of the 
present-day regional languages, especially Hindi, Gujarati, and Marathi. 
This language is called Apabhram4a. It forms the link between the 
classical languages, Sanskrit and Prakrit, on the one hand, and the modem 
regional languages, on the other. The earliest literature in Kannada is 
of Jaina authorship, and the early Tamil literature also owes much to 
Jaina writers. The Jains have also produced a rich literature in Sanskrit, 
both narrative and philosophical, and works on grammar, prosody, lexico¬ 
graphy, and mathematics. 

The Jains have always taken their due share in the development of 
arts in the country. They erected stupas, as did the Buddhists, in honour 
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of their saints, with their accessories of stone railings, decorated gateways, 
stone umbrellas, elaborate car\'ed pillars, and abundant statues. Early 
examples of these have been discovered at Mathura. Bundelkhand is full 
of Jaina images of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The huge statues 
of Bahubalin, known as Gomatesvara, at Shravanabelgola and Karkala in 
Mysore State are among the wonders of the world. The former was 
erected by Camundaraya, the minister of the Gahga king Racamalla, during 
the tenth century. The colossal reliefs carved on the rock-face near 
Gwalior belong to the fifteenth century. The Jains also built cave-temples 
cut in rocks, the earliest examples of which, belonging to the second 
century b.c. and later, exist in Orissa, known as Hathigumpha caves. 
Other examples of varying periods exist at Junagadh, Junnar, Osmanabad, 
and other places. The numerous Jaina places of pilgrimage, such as the 
Parashnath (Par^vanatha) Hills, Pavapuri, and Rajgir in Bihar, and Girnar 
and Palitana in Kathiawar, possess temples and other architectural monu¬ 
ments of different ages. The Jaina marble temples at Mount Abu in 
Rajasthan, belonging to the eleventh century and later, ‘carry to its highest 
perfection the Indian genius for the invention of graceful patterns and their 
application to the decoration of masonry’. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The Jaina philosophy might be summed up in one sentence. The 
living and the non-living, by coming into contact with each other, forge 
certain energies which bring about birth, death, and various experiences 
of life; this process could be stopped, and the energies already foiled 
destroyed, by a course of discipline leading to salvation. A close analysis 
of this brief statement shows that it involves seven propositions: first, that 
there is something called the living; secondly, that there is something 
called the non-living; thirdly, that the two come into contact with each 
other; fourthly, that the contact leads to the production of some energies; 
fifthly, that the process of contact could be stopped; sixthly, that the 
existing energies could also be exhausted ; and lastly, that salvation could 
be achieved. These seven propositions are called the seven tattvas or 
realities by the Jains. The first two great trutlis are that there is a jiva 
or soul and that there is an ajlva or non-soul. These two exhaust between 
them all that exists in the universe. 

JIVA TATTVA 

The soul, by itself, is imperceptible, but its presence can be found out 
by the presence of its characteristic qualities in a material body. Its chief 
characteristic is consciousness, which is accompanied by sense activity, 
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respiration, and a certain period of existence in a particular body. There 
is an infinite number of such souls in the universe, and they retain their 
individuality throughout, neither destroying it altogether nor merging it 
in the individuality of any other superior being. In their embodied state, 
they are divisible into two classes, the immobile (sthavara) and the mobile 
(trasa). The former are of five kinds, according as their body is made up 
of earth, water, fire, air, or vegetable substance. ' The first four are very 
subtle forms of life, while the fifth is gross. All these five classes of beings 
have only one sense developed in them, that is, the sense of touch, respond¬ 
ing thereby only to a stimulus of physical contact. 

There is a class of beings still lower than these, called the nigoda or 
group-souls, in which an infinite number of beings have a body and respira¬ 
tion in common. They infest the whole world, not excluding the bodies 
of men and other animals. They are slowly evolving and serve as a 
regular supply for replacing beings that pass out of the cycle of birth and 
death by the attainment of nirt/arm. 

The mobile (^raJa) class of beings is also divided into four kinds, 
according as they possess two, three, four, or five senses, i.e. the senses of 
taste, smell, sight, and sound, in addition to that of touch. Oysters are 
examples of the two-sensed beings; bugs and lice of the three-sensed; 
mosquitoes, flies, and bees of the four-^nsed; and birds, animals, and men 
of the five-sensed beings. Amongst the last kind, again, there are bein^, 
like men and most of the animals and birds, that possess sarhjna or a faculty 
to discriminate between the beneficial and the injurious, between the 
favourable and the unfavourable, while there are some, like a particular 
kind of reptile in the ocean, that possess no such faculty. 

Consciousness being the characteristic of a soul, knowledge is inherent 
in every living being, but its stage of development differs. Knowledge 
derived from the observation of nature through ihe- senses {mati jndna) 
is the first to be acquired and is the most universal. Next come, in gradual 
order, knowledge of the scriptures or of others’ experiences (irufa jndna), 
of objects remote from one in time and place {avadhi jndna), of another’s 
mind (manah-parydya jndna), and, lastly, perfect and supreme knowledge 
of everything (kevala jndna). The first two kinds are possible to any man, 
the next two to sages, and the last, only to a perfect sage, who has qualified 
himself for nirvdna (illumination). 

AjrVA TATTVAS 

The second reality or tattva is ajlva, the lifeless substance, whose essen¬ 
tial characteristic is that it lacks consciousness. It is of five kinds: The 
first kind i^ matter (pudgala), which includes everything that is perceptible 
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by the senses. It could be touched and found to be soft or hard, smooth 
or rough, heavy or light, cold or hot; it could be tasted and found to be 
bitter, sour, pungent, saline, or sweet; it may smell good or bad; and it 
may appear black, blue, yellow, red, or white. Matter constitutes the 
physical basis of the universe, even as the fiva tattva constitutes the 
psychical. The elements of nature—earth, water, fire, and air—are all gross 
manifestations of matter, the finest and most subtle form of which is the 
atom (paramdnu). Even heat, light, shade, and darkness are forms of fine 
matter, whose particles are constantly in motion (parispanda), leading to 
a perpetual succession of integration and disintegration, with a variety of 
forms and appearances as the result. In this respect, the Jaina view of 
matter differs from the atomic theory of the Nyaya-Vaifosika philosophy, 
which assumes as many kinds of atoms as there are elements. This matter 
is as real and eternal as the soul, and its total quantity always remains the 
same in the universe. 

The second kind of afiva is named dharma. It is quite imperceptible, 
though it fills the entire universe of life and matter (lokdkaia). It has none 
of the characteiistic qualities of life or matter, but forms the medium of 
motion, which is possible only through its existence. ‘Just as water helps 
the fish to move about, even so dharma makes the movement of soul and 
matter possible.’ 

The necessar) counterpart of this subtle substance forms the third kind 
of afiva called adharma, which also pervades the whole universe and serves 
as a medium of rest, ‘like the shade of a tree helping the wayfarer to stop 
for rest*. It will thus be seen that dharma and adharma are two non-physical, 
inactive conditions of movement and rest, respectively, conceived as real 
substances. They should not be confused with righteousness and un¬ 
righteousness, for which the terms used in Jainism are punya and papa. 

The fourth ajiva substance is space (dkasa), which, like the preceding 
two, is non-material. Its nature is to provide space for the existence of all 
other entities. Unlike the other substances, it is infinite. Only a part of 
it is occupied by the other substances, and tliis part is called the lokdkaia. 
The other part which is void is called alokdkdsa. Dharma, adharma, and 
aka^a arc, thus, mediums or conditions of motion, rest, and subsistence, 
respectively, all the three of which are interpenetrating. 

The fifth and last afiva substance is time (kdla), which also peiv'ades 
the whole lokdkdsa in the form of single, independent, minute points 
that never mix together to form a composite body. It brings about 
changes or modifications in all the other substances, and it affords them 
extension in time, which, by itself, is beginninglcss and endless. For 
practical purposes (xryavahdra), however, kdla is divided into limited periods 
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such as minutes, hours, days« months, years, and ages. These five varieties 
of afiva, together with the jiva, form the six substances (dravyas) that exist 
in the universe. 

As to the nature of existence attributed to the six substances, the 
Jaina system holds that existence consists of three factors operating simul¬ 
taneously, namely, production, decay, and permanence. From the point 
of view of the essential nature of a thing, it is permanent and unchanging ; 
but from the point of view of its accidental qualities, it originates and 
perishes. The soul is permanent in itself, but its relationship with the body 
begins and ends. The atoms of which gold is made are unchanging, but its 
form as a chain or a ring originates and perishes. A particular point of 
space is the same, but its occupants are different at different times. Time 
is ever the same, but the appearances and events associated with it are 
frequently changing. This is the case with everything that exists. 

SYADVADA OR ANEKANTAVADA 

The Jains have not been satisfied with merely emphasising these three 
aspects of existence, but they have formulated on this basis a system of 
thought called Anekantavada or Syadvada, which comes to this that we may 
make seven assertions, seemingly contradictory but perfectly true, about 
a thing: It is (syadasti ); it is not (sydnndsti); it is and is not (syddoiti-nasli ); 
it is indescribable (syddavaktavyam ); it is and is indescribable (syddasti ca 
avaktavyarh ca); it is not and is indescribable (sydnndsti ca avaktavyarh ca); 
it is, is not, and is indescribable (syddasti ndsti ca avaktavyam ca). A man 
is the father, and is not the father, and is both—^are perfectly intelligible 
statements, if one understands the point of view from which they are made. 
In relation to a particular boy he is the father; in relation to another boy 
he is not the father; in relation to both the boys taken together he is the 
father and is not the father. Since both the ideas cannot be conveyed in 
words at the same time, he may be called indescribable ; still he is the father 
and is indescribable; and so on. Thus, the philosophy of Anekanta is 
neither self-contradictory nor vague or indefinite; on the contrary, it 
represents a very sensible view of things in a systematized form. 

There is yet another approach to the proper understanding of objects 
and events. When wc take a co-ordinated view of things, we are said to be 
resorting to naigama nay a. When we are inclined towards generalization, 
it is sangraha naya; and when inclined towards particularization, it is 
vyavahdra naya. When a specific point or period of time is of the essence, it 
is rjusutra naya. When differentiation is made according to the usage of 
language and grammar, it is iabda naya. When derivative significance of 
words is ignored and conventional meaning is accepted, it is samabhirudha 
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naya. And lastly, when words are used exactly in their original derivative 
sense and significance, it is evambhuia naya. This is the doctrine of seven 
approaches {sapta naya) to the clarification of knowledge. The first three are 
grouped under dravya naya, and the last four under parydya naya. 

KARMIC BODY AND ITS END 

We now come to the third tattva, the contact of the soul with matter 
(dsrava). I’here is no God or supreme Being creating, destroying, and 
recreating the world. Souls exist in the world from time eternal in 
association with matter. The enjoyment of this association leads to further 
contact, and so tlie cycle goes on till the association is brought to an end 
in such a way as to avoid any fresh contact; salvation is then achieved. The 
contact takes place in the following way: The soul is always suiTounded 
by a large volume of fine matter called karma. 'I'his invades the soul and 
settles down on it whenever the soul is found to be in a state of iniquity, 
i.e. affected by the activities of the body, mind, or speech, owing to the 
propelling force of wrong belief or moral failings or passions, namely, anger, 
pride, deceit, or greed. This contact leads to the formation of what is called 
the kdrmana hrira (bod) of subtle karma matter), corresponding to the linga 
or iuksma sarira (subtle body) of the Sariikhyas, which accompanies the soul 
throughout life as well as in its migrations from one body to another. That 
this kdrmaria sarira is formed of actual matter particles is evident from the 
fart that it has both weight and colour. Soul, by itself, is very light, the 
lightest of all substances, and hence, in a pure state, it would fly at once to 
the highest point of the lokdkdsa, as far as the existence of dharma matter 
would make movement possible. But it is actually kept down by the weight 
of its kdrmana sarira. 'I'he latter also imparts to it a complexion {lesyd) 
that may be dark, blue, grey, yellow, red, or white. The first three of these 
are regarded as inauspicious and the last three auspicious. 

Closely associated with dsrava is bandha (bondage), the fourth reality. 
The kdrmana sarira, spoken of above, binds the soul in eight different ways, 
according to the nature of the forces developed in it when the inflow of 
karma takes place. These are called the eight karmas. The first two 
kinds obstruct knowledge and insight (jndndvaranlya and darsandvarariiya), 
the third causes delusion in the form of affections and passions (mohantya), 
the fourth brings about pka.surc and pain (vedantya), the fifth determines the 
length of life (dyuska), the sixth assigns everything that is associated with 
personality, i.e. the kind of body, senses, health, complexion, and the like 
(ndma). the seventh determines the social status at birth (gotra), and the 
eighth produces hindrances in the way of realizing virtues and powers 
(antardya). The time when a particular karma will bear fruit and the inten- 
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sity of its fruition are determined at the very time the karmic matter flows 
into the soul. The eight kinds of karma have been further subdivided into 
144 classes, calculated to account for almost every experience that a man 
has in life. 

As will be seen from what has been said above, the four kinds of karma, 
from the fourth to the seventh, may lead to good and enjoyable results or 
the reverse. Pious and holy activities of the mind and body give rise to 
good results and vice versa. This appears like fatalism, but it is not so, 
because one may, by special efforts, shorten or prolong, transform or suspend, 
the activity of the karmas. It is also open for the individual not only to 
stop any further bondage, but also to destroy or render ineffectual the 
existing bondages. This is the subject of the next two realities samvara and 
nirjara. By a systematic control of the mental and physical activities, any 
fresh inflow of the karmas may be prevented, while certain austerities would 
destroy the existing karmas. When this is achieved in its fullness, the soul 
is set free, once for all, and the cycle of birth and death comes to an end. 
The soul realizes its inherent qualities of supreme knowledge and unlimited 
happiness. It attains salvation (moksa), and becomes a perfect being— 
siddha. This is the seventh reality or tattva. The measures recommended 
for bringing about these results form the ethical codes of the householders 
and the monks. 


ETHICAL CODE FOR A HOUSEHOLDER 
The most important vows of a householder are five, namely, he shall 
not do violence to other living beings; he shall speak the truth; he shall 
not commit theft; he shall not commit adultery ,* and he shall set a limit 
to his greed for worldly possessions. These are respectively called the vows 
of ahirhsd, satya, asteya, brahmacarya, and aparigraha. 

The observance of even the first vow presents many difficulties. 
Firstly, What is violence? and secondly. How could one avoid it, even in 
the ordinary pursuit of his occupation? The answer to the first question 
is that any action calculated to do injury to other living beings is violence. 
Killing any being or inflicting a wound upon it or beating it is physical 
violence; speaking harsh words so as to injure the feelings of others is 
violence of speech; while thinking ill of others or contemplation of injury 
is mental violence, as it disturbs the equanimity of one’s own soul, even 
though no harm to others may actually follow. For a householder, it is 
not possible to avoid all these kinds of violence in their entirety, and 
therefore he is recommended to discharge his worldly responsibilities with 
the minimum injury to others. For giving more practical guidance in this 
matter, injury to others has been analysed, according to the mental attitude 
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of the individual, into four kinds: (1) accidental, (2) occupational, 
(3) protective, and (4) intentional. The injury to small living beings, 
unavoidable in building a house, cooking meals, grinding flour, walking, 
bathing, and similar other activities of daily life, is violence of the first kind. 
When a soldier has to fight and strike his enemy, or when an agriculturist 
has to till the land and carry on other operatioiis involving injury to living 
beings, the injury belongs to the second kind. If a tiger attacks you and 
you have to shoot it down, or if you are confronted with a dacoit and have 
to protect your life and property by striking him in self-defence, the injury 
is of the third kind. And when you kill men, animals, or other lower 
creatures simply for the sake of killing, the injury belongs to the fourth 
kind. The householder is required to abstain fully from the fourth kind 
of injury, and he should take as much care and caution against loss of life 
in the other forms as it is possible for him. This means the observance of 
the vow of ahirhsa in a less rigorous form suitable for a householder, and 
hence it is called anuvrata (minor vow). Not that this will cause no karmic 
bondage, but it will be of a minor type, its intensity being proportionate to 
the intensity of the passion of the man committing it and to the grade of 
life injured. Piercing, binding, overloading, and starving animals are all 
forms of hithsd, and should be avoided. 

The same kind of concession, as is allowed to a householder in the 
observance of the vow of ahiriisd, is enjoyed by him in the observance of the 
other four vows also, and for this reason, they are all called anuvratas. He 
should neither speak falsehood himself, nor induce others to do so, nor 
approve of any such attempt on the part of the others. Spreading false 
ideas, divulging the secrets of others, back biting, forging documents, and 
breach of trust are all forms of untrutfi, and one must guard oneself against 
them. It would be theft if one lakes away secretly or by force what does 
not belong to oneself. Appropriating to oneself w'hat another man has 
forgotten or has dropped, or accepting what he knows to be stolen property, 
instructing another person in the methods of stealing, adulteration, and 
use of false weights and measures arc all forms of theft and should be 
abstained from. A householder must keep himself satisfied with his own 
wife, and should look upon all other women as his mothers, sisters, or 
daughters. He would be violating the vow of brahmacarya even if he talks 
obscenity. The fifth vow recommends that a householder siiould fix, before¬ 
hand, the limit of his maximum belongings, and should, in no case, exceed 
it. If he ever happens to earn more than that, he must spend it away in 
charities, the best and recognized forms of which arc distribution of 
medicines, spread of kno>vlcdge by the distribution of religious books and 
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support of teachers, provision for saving the lives of people in danger, and 
feeding the hungry and the poor. 

From the aspirant’s spiritual point of view, the anuvratas are meant to 
give him practice in self-deniah self-control, and renunciation. This 
purpose becomes more pronounced in the next three vows called the 
gunavratas. He should lay down limits of distance in all the four directions 
beyond which he shall not travel in his life (dig-vrata) ; he should prescribe 
further limits of his movements for a specified period of time, according to 
the requirements in view (deia-vrata); and, lastly, he should set limits on 
his belongings and occupations for a particular period of time, and should 
eschew all evil meditations, carelessness about the storing and using of 
weapons, and misusing his influence by doing evil or persuading others to 
do so (anartha-danda-vrata). 

The next four vows take him a step further. They are called 
iiksdvratas or instructive vows, because they initiate him directly in the 
ascetic practices. The first of the instructive vows is contemplation 
(sdmdyika). Retiring with as few encumbrances, such as clothes, as possible 
to a quiet place, be it a temple or a private dwelling or forest, where he is 
not likely to be disturbed, he should stand erect, or squat on the ground, 
or even recline if that be more convenient to him. He should then mentally 
renounce, for the time being, every worldly possession, attachment, and 
aversion, and begin to meditate upon the nature of the Self, the cycle of 
existence which is full of misery, and the way to salvation. This may be 
done once, twice, or thrice a day, morning, noon, and evening, according to 
convenience, the duration being gradually increased. This gives him 
mental strength and peace. Physical discipline is then secured by the next 
two vows, posadhopavdsa and bhogopabhogaparirndna. On four days in 
a month, that is, once a week, he should observe complete fast, abstaining 
from all kinds of food and drink, and should pass his day in a temple 
reading scriptures or contemplating upon the Self. This is called posadhopa¬ 
vdsa. For each day, he should fix his programme of food and comforts in 
a restrictive manner, both as regards quantity and quality, and should 
strictly adhere to the same. This is known as bhogopabhogaparirndna. 
The last of the instructive vows is atithi-sarnvibhdga, according to which he 
should, each day, feed, out of w'hat is cooked for himself, such righteous and 
holy persons as may turn up at his house at the proper time. 

These five anuvratas, three gunavratas, and four Hksdvratas, in all 
twelve, constitute the chief vows of a householder, and a proper observance 
of them means right conduct {samyak-edritra). But ^ight conduct has to 
be preceded by right faith (samyak-dariana) and right knowledge (samyak- 
jhdna). A deep devotion to those who have attained perfection, or ar^ on 
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the way to it, as well as to their teachings, constitutes right faith. In order 
to keep this faith ever enkindled in his heart, a householder should perform 
the daily worship of the gods, scriptures, and teachers. The sages who 
become perfect in knowledge and are on the verge of their salvation, 
teaching humanity its duties, are the real gods deserving worship. Twenty- 
four sucli arhats or th thaiikaras, as they are called, are recognized, with 
R^abhadeva as the first and Par^vanatha and Mahavlra or Vardhamana as 
the last two. Books embodying their teachings and ascetics following the 
rules of conduct laid down therein are the true worshipful scriptures and 
teachers. Right knowledge is the knowledge of the seven tattvas as 
propounded by the Tirthankaras and explained above. Right faith, right 
knowledge, and right conduct together constitute the way to salvation. 

For the convenience of practice, the whole course of right conduct of 
a householder is divided into eleven stages (pratimd). Right faith, without 
falling into pride or superstitious beliefs and unholy worship, is the first 
stage (darSana). Next tomes the observance of the aforesaid twelve 
vows in a general way (vrala). At the third stage, he devotes him¬ 
self specially to self-contemplation thrice a day {sdmdyika). Carrying 
out the programme of the weekly fasts constitutes the fourth stage 
(posadhopavdsa). At the fifth stage, special attention is paid to avoid 
loss of life by i enouncing green vegetables (sacitta-tydga). Meals at 
night are completely given up at the sixth (rdtribhojana-tydga) ; strict 
celibacy is obser\'ed at the seventh (brahmacarya) ; household affairs and 
occupations are given up at the eighth (drambha-tydga); claims to properties 
in his own name are renounced at the ninth (parigraha-tydga) ; giving 
consent or advice in worldly affairs is abandoned at the tenth (anumati- 
tydga) ; and at the eleventh stage, he does not even take food specially cooked 
for himself {uddiiia-tydga). At this stage, he is ripe for launching upon the 
much more arduous career of a monk. 

ETHICAL CODE FOR A MONK 

A monk completely abandons all worldly possessions and ceases to 
dwell under a roof. As aids in the observance of his vows, he can keep 
with him a jug for holding pure water, a bunch of jjeacock feathers for 
driving away insects from wherever he may have an occasion to sit, and some 
religious books for study. In addition to these, the Svetambara section of 
the Jains also allows some clothes to be worn by the monk, but the 
Digambara section prohibits this absolutely and regards the abandonment 
of all clothing as the sine qua non of the monastic Order. He disciplines his 
body and mind by practising twenty-two endurances {partsaha), namely, 
hunger, thirst, cold, heat, mosquito-bite, nudity, disgust, sex-feeling. 
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movement, sitting, lying, anger, beating, begging, non-acquisition, disease, 
straw-prick., dirt, honour, wisdom, ignorance, and lack of insight. 

The five vows of non-injury to living beings, truthfulness, non¬ 
stealing, celibacy, and poverty are observed by him in their strictest form 
as mahavratas, and not as anuvratas like the householders. He must under 
no circumstances whatsoever injure any living being, in thought, word, or 
deed, not even to save his life. The other four vows are observed with 
similar strictness without the least concession. For this purpose, he observes 
certain forms of carefulness {samiti). He must, for example, walk only by 
day taking care that he kills no being (Jrya-samiti), and in his speech strictly 
avoid censure of others, self-praise, and talk about women, kings, thieves, 
or eatables. He should speak only beneficial words (bhdsa-samiti). He 
should be satisfied with whatever food is offered to him, but he should see 
that what he eats is free from all impurity (esaiia-samiti). He must also be 
very careful in placing and taking up his things (dddna-7iik.sepana-samiti) as 
well as in answering calls of nature and disposing of refuse (pratisthdpanika- 
or utsarga-sarniti), so as to exclude the possibility of loss of life by these 
operations. 

He must so train himself as not to be affected or moved by the objects 
of the senses. A beautiful or an ugly sight, a charming note or a jarring 
sound, a fragrant or foul smell, a flavoury or a tasteless dish, and a tender 
or a rough touch should arouse in him no feelings of joy or hatred, attraction 
or repulsion. He should devote himself to deep meditation, eulogistic 
recitations of the twenty-four Tirthankaras and homage to them, confession 
of sins unwittingly committed and fresh determination to be more cautious 
and careful, and detachment of thought from the body. All these come 
under the twenty-eight fundamental qualities (mulaguna) of an ascetic, by 
cultivating which no fresh inflow of karmas takes place in his soul. The 
existing karmas may then be exhausted by allowing them no opportunity 
to bear fruit. This is done by means of various practices, the chief of which 
is meditation. Withdrawing his senses from all objects, concentrating his 
mind on the Self, he should reflect upon the nature of reality as propounded 
under the seven tattvas, the qualities of the arhats and the siddhas, and 
the way to perfection. He should so absorb himself in these thoughts that 
hunger or thirst, cold or heat, praise or censure, and worship or blows may 
have no effect on him. Forgiveness to all creatures, complete absence of 
self-conceit, deceitfulness, or greed, perfect honesty, complete self-control, 
and chastity should characterize all his actions, utterances, and thoughts. He 
should be friendly towards all, pleased with the learned, comp^sionate and 
helpful to the suffering, and indifferent towards those who might be 
uncharitably inclined towards him. The one aim before an ascetic should 
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be to perfect himself in self-control and knowledge and be a light to himself 
and others. 

There are fourteen stages of spiritual advancement (guna-sthdnas). At 
the first stage, an aspirant is steeped in falsehood (mithydtva). If he is 
lacking in the right belief, he is at the second stage (sasddana). There may 
be a mixture of rightness and falsehood in his mental attitude (rniira). 
Right belief {samyag-darsana) constitutes the fourth stage. Partial moulding 
of conduct according to the right faith is the fifth, stage (deia-virata). The 
ascetic begins activities at the sixth stage with some slackness in conduct 
and thought (pramatta-virata). This slackness is got rid of at the seventh 
stage (apramaita). The passions are controlled and extraordinary spiritual 
powers are developed at the eighth (apurva-karana). A special purity of the 
mind which allows no swerving is achieved at the ninth (anivrtti-karana). 
Very little of self-interest remains at the tenth {suksma-sdmpardya). All 
delusion subsides at the eleventh (upaidnta-moha), and it ceases altogether 
at the twelfth (ksina-nioha). At the thirteenth, he shines forth perfect in 
knowledge with all the disabling karmic influences destroyed: he is 
a sayogi-kevalin, an arhat, or a tlrthankara. At the fourteenth and last of 
the guna-s'thdnas. the mortal coils lose their hold ; he is an ayogi-kevalin: 
and, lo, in a moment, he becomes a siddha, free from samsdra for all timesl 
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T hroughout Vedic literature we find two parallel currents o£ 
thought, opposed to each other, one enjoining animal sacrifice in the 
yajnas (sacrifices), and the other condemning it, the former being represented 
by the Brahmanas of the Kuru-Pancala country in the west, and the latter 
by the Ksatriyas of the eastern countries consisting of KasT, Kosala, Videha, 
and Magadha. It is also noteworthy that in these areas the Ksatriyas were 
at the head of society, whereas in the Kuru-Pancala country, the Brahmanas 
were the leaders. And again, in the eastern countries, instead of pure 
Sanskrit, Prakrits were prevalent, which were the canonical language of 
Jainism and Buddhism. Further, the Atma-vidya of the Upanisads is found 
to be cultivated by the Ksatriyas of these eastern countries, as against the 
sacrificial religion and the adoration of the gods in the Kuru-Pancala 
country. As we find these features in Jainism, and in Buddhism which later 
arose in this very area, we may conclude that Jainism was prevalent in 
the eastern countries, and is as old as the Vedas. It is also held 
by the Jains that the Vedas, at least the portions that are now lost, advocated 
ahimsa, and the cleavage arose between the two schools when there was 
difference of opinion in the interpretation of the Vedas, as illustrated in 
the story of King Vasu found in Jaina literature as well as in the Mahd- 
bhdraia. 

THE PLACE OF JAINA DARsANAS AMONG THE INDIAN DARSANAS 
It is the usual practice of Hindu philosophers to classify darianas 
(philosophies) into two groups—^Vedic and non-Vedic, otherwise known as 
dstika darianas and ndstika darianas. Under the former heading, it is usual 
to include Saihkhya and Yoga, Nyaya and Vai^esika, Minmmsa and Vedanta. 
Under the latter come the Jaina, Bauddha, and Carvaka. It is but a 
truism to say that the Jaina dariana is outside the Vedic fold. But, on this 
score, it is misleading to call it a ndstika dariana (for the term *nastika' 
is also interpreted to mean those who do not believe in any higher reality 
than this sense-perceived world), which becomes still more misleading when 
translated into English as *an atheistic school’. 

The term ‘atheism’ has a definite and well-recognized significance. 
It is associated with the Semitic conception of a Creator, One who does 
not accept such a Creator and His created activity is generally signified by 
the term ‘atheist’. But in the case of Indian darianas, there is no such 
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implication anywhere. In this respect they are at one with the Jains. 
The Saihkhya school openly rejects the creation theory and the doctrine 
of the Creator of the universe. T'he Yoga school, which has gained the 
name ‘Se^vara Saiiikhya’, i.e. Saihkhya with an I^vara, as contrasted 
with the ‘Nirl^vara ^ihkhya’ of Kapila, is equally opposed to Srstivada 
or the creation theory, and holds up I^vara merely as an ideal to be 
realized by man. Besides this function, I^vara in the Yoga system has 
no resemblance to Jahveh, the Creator in the Hebrew religion. In 
the case of the; Nyaya and Vaisesika systems, writers very often speak of 
an Kvara, with the attributes of srsti (creation) and sarhhara (dissolution), 
but the word 'srsti' here refers only to the building up of the cosmos 
out of ultimate and eternal elements, the atoms of the physical world and 
the Jivas of the living world. In the case of the Purva-Mimaihsa, we do 
not find any Creator at all. The ultimate factor in evolution is recognized 
to be karma. Finally, in the Uttara-Mimaihsa, otherwise known as the 
V^edanta, there is no recognition of a creation theory at all. The concrete 
world is interpreted to be a manifestation of the ultimate Brahman. 

When we compare these darsanas with Jaina dar^ana, we cannot detect 
any fundamental difterenre among them. The Jaina dariana is opposed 
to Srstivada, but it speaks of a Paramatman or Sarvajna, the omniscient 
Being, who serves as an ideal to be aimed at by man. It resembles the 
Purva-Mimamsa in emphasizing the potency of karma as the basic principle 
of samsdra (relative world), but differs from it in maintaining the doctrine 
of Sarvajna. It resembles Vedanta in holding that every individual Jiva is 
potentially a Paramatman. As the commentator Gunaratna of Haribhadra 
Suri’s Saddariana-samuccaya maintains, the only significance we can attach 
to the word ‘astika' is a belief in the reality of Atman, of samsdra (cycle of 
births and deaths), and of moksa (salvation) and the path to realize it 
(moksa-mdrga). According to this interpretation, the darsana that could 
be truly called ndstika is the Carvaka, and partially that school of Buddhism 
which emphasizes Anatmavada (the doctrine that there is no Atman 
or Self). 


PAf5CA-PARAMESTHINS 

Thus, according to Jainism, there is no creation of the world, nor is 
there any Creator necessary to explain the nature of the world. After 
completely conquering all the karmas and destroving all the shackles of 
sariisaric (worldly) consequences, the Self exists in its supreme purity as 
siddha-paramesihin, endowed with the qualities of infinite perception, 
infinite knowledge, infinite bliss, and infinite power. This paramesthin 
with infinite qualities is the conqueror of sariisma, is the jina, and he serves 
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as the ideal to be aimed at by all persons who desire to escape from the 
cycle of births and deaths characteristic of sarhs&ta. 

Besides the siddha-paramesthin. Jainism recognizes the arhat- 
paramesthin, who represents a lower stage in liberation than the siddha- 
paramesthin. Nevertheless, in some respects, the stage of arhat should be 
considered important from the human point of view, because it is in this 
stage of Arhathood that the arhat or tirthahkara reveals, for the benefit of 
the world, the path to salvation and all the various Agamas or scriptures 
describing such a path. 

According to Jaina tradition, the scriptures embodying the knowledge 
of the ultimate Reality are periodically revealed for the benefit of mankind 
by the tirthahkaras or the arhats, whose status corresponds to that of the 
founders of various other religions, or to the conception of the avatdras. 
Born with the privilege of becoming the lord of religion, through the 
adoption of yoga practice or tapas, after destroying the most powerful of 
karmic bondages, the tirthahkara attains omniscience in this world. He 
becomes entirely free from the wants and desires characteristic of the flesh. 
Establishing his own Self in its purity, uncontaminated by the defects of 
the body which still clings to him, filled with universal love and mercy 
for all living beings, worshipped by the lords of the three worlds, the 
tirthahkara spends some time in the world with the object of propounding 
the dharma for the benefit of the Jivas that are still entangled in sathsdra. 
After achieving his own object in life by the realization of his true Selfhood, 
and thus becoming endowed with knowledge, power, and bliss of infinite 
magnitude, the arhat- or (irthahkara-paramesthin wanders over the country 
propounding the dharma and defining the path of salvation, so that others 
may also have the benefit of liberation from sariisdra. 

There is the traditional belief that, for his convenience, Indra con¬ 
structs an elaborate moving audience hall which serves both as a vehicle 
carrying the tirthahkara from place to place and for accommodating the 
devout bhaktas (followers) eager to listen to the truth propounded by him. 
This is known as the samavasarana mandapa. Whenever this mandapa 
appears in any particular locality carrying the tirthahkara, there is a reign 
of universal peace and harmony. Even animals naturally antagonistic to 
one another exhibit a tendency towards peace and goodwill to one another. 
The tirthahkara, who is omniscient (sarvajha) and is immersed in infinite 
bliss, is worshipped with one thousand and eight names, such as Sarve4vara, 
Sarvahita, Mahadeva, Maha-Visnu, Arhadeva, etc. 

Such tirthahkaras appear in the world in different cosmic periods, 
which, according to Jaina philosophy, consist of an age of evolution and 
growth, followed by an age of dissolution and decay. The former is called 
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utsarpini and the latter avasarpinif the two constituting the complete cosmic 
cycle of time. Each of these periods is subdivided into six parts, and 
the present world-period represents the period of decay or avasarpini, of 
which the current division is the fifth time-period called pancama-kala. 
In the period immediately prior to this, the fourth period of avasarpini, 
appeared all the twenty-four tirthankaras of the modern world-period. 
These are Rsabha or Vrsabha or Adi, Ajita, Sambhava, Abhinandana, 
Sumati, Padmaprabha, Supar^va, Candrapmbha, Suvidhi or Puspadanta, 
Sitala, :$reyamsa or Sreyan, Vasupujya, Vimala, Ananta(jit), Dharma, iSanti, 
Kunthu, Ara, Malli, Suvrata or Munisuvrata, Nami, Nemi or Arismnemi, 
Pariva, and Vardhamana Mahavira. With Mahavira ends the line of the 
tirthankaras as also the fourth period of avasarpini. 

A tirthahkara is associated with five kinds of festivals known as the 
pahca-kalyanas, in which the devas take part. The pahca-kalydnas are: 
(1) svargdvatarana, the descent of a deva to become a tirthahkara ; (2) manda- 
rdbhiseka (or janmabhiseka), rejoicing at the birth of the tirthahkara by 
performing an abhiseka (ablution) at the summit of Mandaragiri; 
(3) diksd, when' the tirthahkara renounces the kingdom and worldly 
pleasures in order to become a yogin ; (4) kevalotpatti, which represents 
the appearance of omniscient knowledge as the result of tapas and the 
destruction of karmas; and (5) parinirvdna, representing the complete 
destruction of all karmas and the attainment of salvation or the realization 
of paramdtma-svarupa. 

Besides these two types of paramesthins, siddha and tirthahkara. 
Jainism recognizes three other kinds who also deserve reverence and 
worship from the devotees. These are the dcdrya-paramesthin, upddhydya- 
paramesthin, and sddhu-paramesthin. They do not represent the stage 
of complete liberation from samsdra, but nevertheless represent important 
stages towards that goal. The dcdrya-paramesthins must be free from 
attachment to external things; must show general sympathy and love to 
all living beings; must be actuated by ‘the three jewels’ {ratnatraya), i.e. 
right belief, right knowledge, and right conduct; must be entirely free 
from the baser emotions, such as anger and ambition; must illustrate by 
their conduct the significance of the five great vratas (vows); must be able 
to exercise the authority of initiating into the jina-dharma all those that 
seek to be admitted; must possess undoubted knowledge as to the nature 
of Reality; must not be actuated by the desire for self-aggrandizement or 
self-praise; and must whole-heartedly devote themselves to the propagation 

of dharma. 

Next in rank to the dcarya-paramesthin comes the upadhyaya-para- 
mesthin, who has no authority to initiate people into the jina-dharma 
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or to oi^anize the Jaina sangha (organization). His ‘whole function is to 
popularize the jina^dharma, in order to help the souls entangled in sarhs&ra 
to reach perfection. He educat<^ and instructs the people. 

Next in order are sadhu-paramesthins, the gr^t souls who do not 
have any definite function, either of authority or of instruction, but still 
illustrate through their conduct the jxith to salvation, so that others, 
following their example, may accept the dharma and adopt the path of 
self-discipline and self-realization. 

These five constitute the panca-paramesthins —the five kinds of persons 
worshipped by the Jains as representing the ideal in life at the different 
stages of realization. 


THE AGAMAS OR SCRIPTURES 

The Agamas or the scriptures of the Jains are revealed by the Sarvajna, 
or the omniscient Being. The Jaina scriptures should not be in conflict 
with the well-known pramdnas, the criteria of correct knowledge. They 
must be capable of leading men towards higher goals, to svarga and moksa, 
must give correct information as to the nature of reality, and must describe 
the four purusarthas (ends of human life): dharma (religious merit), 
artha (wealth), Kama (enjoyment), and moksa. The Agamas with such 
characteristics, revealed by the Sarvajna, have been handed down from 
generation to generation by a succession of teachers called ganadharas, 
beginning with Sudharman, the chief disciple of the Tirthankara 
Vardhamana Mahavira. They are known by the following appellations: 
the Siddhanta, Paramagama, Krtanta, Veda, Sruti, Sastra, etc. 

The Agamas^ are grouped under three classes: Anga, Purva, and 
Prakirna. The first group, i.e. Anga, consists of twelve subclasses: Acara, 
Sutrakrta, Sthana, Samavdya, Vydkhyd-prajhapti or ^Bhagavatt, Jhdtr- 

’ In the matter of the rcligiou.s itcriptures, there is some difference of opinion between 
the two sects of the Jains—the Digambaras and SvetSmbaras. About the time of the Maurya 
emperor Candragupta. on account of a terrible famine in North India, a large lx>dy of Jaina 
ascetics under the leadership of BhadrabShu, with his royal disciple Candragupta,' who 
renounced his kingdom and joined the party, migrated to the South for the purpose of 
obuining support and sustenance during the period of the famine. But a large section of 
the Jaina ascetics stayed irchind in North India. When the body of ascetics who migrated 
to the South returned home to the North, after the famine conditions had been over, they 
found that their brethren who stayed at home had changed their habits very much. On 
account of this change of habits, there arose a cleavage between the two, whicn is supposed 
to be the origin of a .schism within the community resulting in the two sections—the 
^vclambaras and the Digambaras—, the former school associated with those that stayed at home 
and the latter championed by those who migrated towards the South. Tire booics preserved 
by the northern group were not accepted as authoritative by the Digambaras. who maintained 
that the original texts revealed by the iTrthankara-paramesfhin and presert'ed by the succession 
of teachers were lost completely, and what the Svetambaras claimcti as the authoritative texts 
were spurious substitutes for tne lost oririnals. This controversy still persists between these 
two groups. Of course, this contention of the Digambaras is not accepted by the ^vetambaras,- 
who claim that their texts are quite valid, inasmuch as they represent the originals, 
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dharmakatha, Upasaka'daiaka, Antakrd'dcddka, Anuttaraupapatikordasaka, 
Praina-vydkarana, VipdkaSutra, and Dfstivdda.^ 

The second group, i.e. Purva, consists of fourteen subclasses: 
Utpdda, Agrdyaniya, Vtrya-pravdda, Asti-ndsti-pravdda, Jndna-pravdda, 
Satya-pravdda, Atma-pravdda, Karma-pravdda, Pratydkhydna, Vidydnuvdda, 
Kalydna, Prdnavdya, Kriyd-viidla, and Loka-bindu-sdra. 

The third group, i.e. Prakirna, consists of sixteen subdivisions: 
Sdmdyiha, Catunnmsati-stava, Vandand, Pratikramana, Vainayika, Krti- 
karma, DaSa-vaikdhka, Anutlarddhyayana, Kalpya-vyavahdra, Kalpydkalpya, 
Mahdkalpya, Pundarika, Mahdpundarika, Padma, Mahdpadma, and 
Cinyasitikd* 

Besides tlie foregoing classification of Agamas, there is another classi¬ 
fication. According to this, the Agamas are of four kinds: Prathamdnuyoga, 
Carandnuyoga, Kdrandnuyoga, and Dravydnuyoga. Prathamdnuyoga con¬ 
tains the biographies of the tlrthahkaras, the emperors, and other great 
hi.storical personages relating to India. Such a life-history of the great 
personages is represented by the Mahdpurdna. Carandnuyoga deals with 
the course of conduc t prescribed for the householder as well as the homeless 
ascetic. Kdrandnuyoga treats of the cosmos and the constituent elements 
which build up the cosmos. The fourth, Dravydnuyoga, is a metaphysical 
treatise describing the nature of life, matter, and other primary categories 
of reality. 


I. JAINA METAPHYSICS 

Metaphysics forms an important portion of Jaina sacred literature. 
The reality, according to Jaina philosophy, is uncreated and eternal. 
According to the Tattvdrthddhtgama-Sutra, 'Utpdda-vyaya-dhrauvya-laksa‘ 
narii sat' —reality is that which is characterized by origination, decay, 
and permanence, i.e. appearance and disappearance in the midst of 
permanence. The only parallel to this in western thought is the Hegelian 
doctrine of the dialectical nature of reality—the thesis and antithesis 
reconciled and held together by synthesis. 

Every real object embodies in itself an affirmative and a negative aspect 
synthesized and held together by its ovm complex nature, quite analogous 
to the biological principle of metabolism comprehending and reconciling 
in itself the two opposite processes ot katabolism and anabolism. It main¬ 
tains its identity and permanence only through the continued process of 

* About the time of the Conference at Pataliputra, after the twelve years' famine. Drftii^da 
was lost, and the SvetSmbaras ihcieforc recc^ized only eleven. But the Digambara tradition 

which is followetb in South India re^nizes all the twelve. 

• For a different account and classification of the canonical works, see Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethiis, Vll. p. 467 (Jainism) ^Ed. 
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change consisting of origin and decay—identity and permanence in the 
midst of variety and change. 

Such ultimate reals are five in number: jiva, pudgala, dharma, adharma, 
and akdia. These are primary a)nstituent elements of the cosmos, and are 
technically called pancmtikdya, the five astikayas. Asti implies existence, 
and kaya, volume. Astikaya therefore means a category which is capible 
of having spatial relations. Here spatial relation should be differentiated 
from volume associated with matter. Materiality or corporeality is a 
property which is peculiar to pudgala or matter. Pudgala alone is murta 
(corporeal), the others are amurta (non-corporeal), though they are astikayas 
having spatial relations. Of these, the first, jiva astikaya, relates to Jivas 
or Atmans or souls. It is the only cetana (conscious) category, the other four 
being acetanas. This cetana entity, Jiva, is entirely different from pudgala 
or matter, which represents the inorganic world. If kdla (time) is added 
to these five astikayas, then we have the six draxjyas (substances) of Jaina 
metaphysics. The time category is different in nature from the five 
astikayas. Whereas the astikayas are capable of being simultaneously 
associated with multiple spatial points or pradesas, time can have only uni¬ 
lateral relation of moments, and hence cannot have simultaneous relations 
to a group of multiple points. 

DRAVYA AND GUl^AS 

Dravya is that which manifests itself through its own gunas and 
parydyas —qualities and modifications. The usual illustration given is gold 
with its qualities of yellowness, brilliance, malleability, etc. Its parydyas 
or modifications are the various ornaments that can be made of it. One 
ornament may be destroyed and out of the gold another ornament may be 
made. The disappearance of one parydya or mode and the appearance of 
another, while the substance remains permanent and constant, are the 
characteristics of every dravya. Utpdda and vyaya, appearance and dis¬ 
appearance, always refer to the changing modifications, while permanence 
always refers to the underlying substance. From the aspect of parydya, a 
thing is subject to birth and decay. From the aspect of dravya, it is 
permanent. Therefore permanence and change refer to two different 
aspects—change from the aspect of modifications, and permanence from 
the aspect of the underlying substance. 

Jaina metaphysics does not recognize gunas without dravyas nor 
dravyas without gunas. Qualities without a substratum and a substratum 
without, qualities are both empty abstractions and hence unreal. The 
qualities constitute the expression of the substance, and the qualities of 
one cannot be transformed into the qualities of another. Thus substance 
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and qualities are identical, inasmuch as the latter exhibit the nature of 
the former. In spite of this identity between draxjya and guna, they are 
distinct from each other. If there is no fundamental difference between 
substance and quality, dravya and guna, there will be no means of 
apprehending the nature of dravya, except through its manifestation. 
Hence the two must be kept separate in thought, though they cannot be 
separated in reality. Dravya and guna, substance and quality, may be 
said to be different from each other from one point of view and yet identi¬ 
cal from another point of view. It is both bheda and abheda, different 
and yet identical. This bheda-abheda point of view is again peculiar to 
Jaina metaphysics. 

In this respect, it is fundamentally distinct from the Vai^^ika point 
of view, which holds that dravya is a distinct paddrtha from guna, and 
the two are brought together by a third principle called samavdya. Jiva 
is a distinct dravya, and knowledge, feeling, and conation, as properties 
of Jiva, exist independently of it, but the two are brought together by 
the intervention of samavdya. Jaina metaphysics completely rejects this 
view. Jndna and other properties of the Jiva or soul are inseparable from 
its nature, and hence the presence of properties in the Jiva is not the 
result of a combination effected by a third principle. If knowlet^e, feel¬ 
ing, and conation, the properties of the soul, were considered to be 
existing independently of it, then the soul without these properties would 
cease to be a conscious principle, a cetana dravya (conscious entity), and 
hence would be indistinguishable from the acetaria dravya (matter). The 
distinction between cetana and acetana among the reals will cease to have 
any meaning; similarly, properties such as jndna and sukha or duhkha 
(pleasure or pain), since they do not have any relation to a cetana dravya, 
will cease to be the properties of the cetana entity, and their association 
with the dravya, effected by a third principle, may be with matter, an 
acetana dravya, and not necessarily with a Jiva. Thus the absolute in¬ 
dependence of guna and guiiin, quality and substratum, is rejected by 
Jaina metaphysics as an impossible doctrine. The Jiva, which is by nature 
a conscious or cetafia principle, is fundamentally different from material 
substance; and yet in concrete life it is intimately in association with a 
body. 


JIVA OR CETANA DRAVYA 

The description of jiva dravya as a cetana entity is similar to the 
description of Atman in the Upanisadic literature. Since its nature is 
cetana, or citsvarupa, it has the essential characteristics of perception and 
knowledge. In itself, it is incapable of being measured by material units 
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or space units. In the con^ete world, it is always found associated with a 
body as an organized being, and has all the characteristics of a living being 
associated with a body and other sense-oigans. 

The Jiva as an active agent figures as the operative cause of its own 
karmas and in turn enjoys the- fruits of such karmas. Hence it is a 
knower (jndtr), an actor (kartr), and an enjoyer {bhoktr). It has knowl¬ 
edge of objects; it acts either to possess them or to avoid them; and, as 
a result of its action, is able to enjoy the fruits thereof. Thus it is endowed 
with the triple nature of consciousness—conation, cognition, and affection 
or emotion. In this respect, the Jaina conception of Jivatman is wholly 
different from the other views. For example, the Sariikhya conception of 
Puru^ makes it the knower and the enjoyer, but not the actor. Jaina 
metaphysics makes the Atman active in itself, and t^hat it enjoys as bhoktr 
is merely the fruit of its own action which it performs as kartr. 

CLASSES OF JIVAS 

Throughout the living kingdom, in the botanical and zoological world, 
life is found in association with matter. The association of Jiva with 
body, its iarira, is an important characteristic of the concrete living world. 
jTva in association with its body is quite different from Jiva in its pure 
state. The latter is called the pure Atman and the former sarhsdri jiva. 
This samsdri jiva, in association with its appropriate body, is said to be of 
different grades of existence. Jivas, in the biological kingdom, are classi¬ 
fied according to their development. Jaina philosophy divides the Jivas 
in the world according to the principle of the development of the sense- 
organs. The lowest class of Jivas consists of ekendriya jivas, or Jivas 
having only one sense-organ. Next higher to this are dvindriya jivas, or 
Jivas having two sense-organs. 'Fhen higher above, we have Jivas with 
three indriyas. Then there are Jivas with four indriyas, then pancendriya 
jivas or Jivas with five sense-organs, and lastly, samanaska, i.e., pancendriya 
jivas with manas (mind). The first class refers to the vegetable kingdom 
which is considered to be a part of the living world. Trees and plants 
have all the properties of living organisms, such as assimilation, growth 
and decay, and reproduction. They are endowed with only one sense- 
oigan—the awareness of touch. In addition to the recognition of the 
botanical world as a part of the biological world, the Jaina philosophy speaks 
of sUksma ekendriya jivas, minute and microscopic organisms endowed 
with only one sense—the sense of touch. These generally exist in other 
bodies, and also in earth, water, air, and light, on account of which such 
Jivas are called prthvi-kdyika, ap-kdyika, vdyu-kdyika, and tejas-kdyika. 
This doctrine of suksma ekendriya jivas, with their respective places of 
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existence, is entirely misunderstood by some sdiolars, who go to the extent 
of attributing to Jaina philosophy a primitive doctrine of animism that 
earth, water, air, etc. have their own souls. 

Worms represent the second class of organisms with two senses—touch 
and taste. Ants represent the third class with touch, taste, and smell Bees 
represent the fourth class with sight in addition to the three. Higher 
animals represent the fifth class having in addition the sense of hearii^. 
Of course, man represents the highest of these classes, having mind in 
addition to the five senses. 


SAMSARA AND MOK$A 

Again, Jivas are of four main groups according to the four gatis (states 
of existence): devas or divine beings, naras or human beings, narakas or 
denizens of hell, and tiryaks or the lower animals and the plant world. 
These four beings constitute sarhsdra, which is the result of karmic bondage, 
according to which a particular Jiva will be bom in any one of the gatis. 
Moksa or salvation consists in escaping from the saihsaric cycle of births 
and deaths in any one of these four gatis and reaching that safe haven 
where there is no birth and death. The Jiva that reaches this stage beyond 
sarhsdra attains the goal and realizes the Truth. It is pure Jiva or Atman, 
otherwise known as siddha jiva. As long as a Jiva is in sarhsdra, it is bound 
by karmic shackles which lead to the building up of a body for it, and the 
purity of its nature and strength of knowledge have no chance of com¬ 
plete manifestation. Its knowledge is limited, and nature deformed, accord¬ 
ing as it is bound by various karmas. Since there is no scope for its pure 
nature to manifest itself, it mainly depends upon the sense-organs as to 
instruction and acquiring knowledge, and its life is mainly determined by 
its environment consisting of objects presented to the senses. Naturally, 
it is attracted by the pleasures derived from the sense objects and repulsed 
by contrary feelings. Till the proper time comes, when it is able to realize 
its heritage of nobility and purity, it remains immersed in these sense 
pleasures which only make it move from one birth to another, from one 
gati to another, in an unending series of births and deaths. 

AJIVA OR At:ETANA DRAVYAS 

The dravyas which belong to the non-living class, the a jiva dravyas, are: 
pudgala, dharma, adharrna, dkdia, and kdla —^matter, the principle of motion, 
the principle of rest, space, and time. All these are acetana (insentient) 
dravyas. Pudgala or matter is murta dravya, the corporeal category which 
can be f>erceived by the senses. It is associated with sense properties such 
as colour, taste, and smell These consist of ultimate entities called atoms 
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or pararm^us. By the combination of these atoms, aggregates are formed 
which are called skandka. Thus the term *skandha' in Jaipa metaphysics 
means quite a different thing from the Buddhistic skandha. These aggre¬ 
gates may range from the smallest molecule of two atoms to the most 
important and biggest aggregate or mahd-skandha, represented by the whole 
physical universe. Thus the constitution of the physical universe is 
entirely dependent upon the ultimate constituent elements, the paramanus. 
The panca-bhutas (6ve elements) of the other systems are but examples of 
these aggregates of atoms. The paramdriu or the ultimate atom cannot be 
perceived by the ordinary senses, so also the minute aggregates or the 
skandhas. 

The peculiar doctrine of the Jaina metaphysics is the doctrine of karmic 
matter, karma-prayoga pudgala —^subtle material aggregates which form 
the basis for the building up of the subtle body {kdrmana Sartra) which is 
associated with every Jiva till the time of its liberation or moksa. The gross 
organic body, which is born of the parents, nourished by food, and subject 
to disease, decay, and death, is known as audarika iarira —the body which 
is given birth to and is cast away by the Jiva associated with it at the time of 
death. But the Jiva cannot so cast away the kdrmana iarlra during its 
existence in sarhsSra. It is inevitably associated with every sarhsdri jiva 
throughout its career in the cycle of births and deaths. In fact, it is this 
karmic body that is responsible for the samsaric changes of Atman which 
is in itself a pure cetana dravya. Its intrinsic purity is thus lost or dimin¬ 
ished, because of its association with this karmic body built up by the 
psychic activities of the soul itself. Conscious activities such as desires and 
emotions, according as they are healthy or unhealthy, act as causal condi¬ 
tions for the building up of the karmic body which then becomes the vehicle 
for good or evil, and in its turn affects the nature of the psychic experience. 
Thus the interdependence between Jiva and the karmic body, acting as 
cause and effect, each in its turn, continues to keep up the show of the 
samsaric drama. But this should not be interpreted as fatalism, because 
the Jiva has in its unfathomable being a mighty potency transcending the 
limitations imposed upon it by its association with its karmic, body. Each 
person has the power and possibility of becoming an architect of his own 
destiny. 

Jiva and pudgala, soul and matter, thus constitute the main dravyas. 
All activities in the world are ultimately traceable to these two entities. 
Hence they are called active principles, sakriya-dravyas—dravyas which are 
capable of acting. The other dravyas — dharma, adharma, dkaia, and kdla 
are called ni^kriya-dravyas—dravyas without intrinsic activities. Of these, 
dkMa refers to space. Its only function is to accommodate the other dravyas, 
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Space, according fo Jaina metaphysics, is infinite in extent. That portion 
of akaia which accommodates the concrete world with its samsari jivas and 
pudgala is called loha-akaia —space accommodating the world. The space 
beyond, where there is neither matter nor soul, is called aloka-akaia —^the 
space beyond the world. Thus the physical universe is supposed to have a 
definite structure, within which are accommodated all the Jivas and all the 
pudgala skandhas and paramdnus. Dharma and adharma, the principle 
of motion and the principle of rest, are two categories peculiar to Jaina 
metaphysics, and not found in any other Indian system. The two pervade 
the whole of loka-akdsa. They do not extend beyond it. Subtle and imper¬ 
ceptible in themselves, they are endowed with important properties of 
serving as conditions for motion or rest. Movement in the world is asso¬ 
ciated with either a Jiva or pudgala, these being sakriya dravyas. But while 
life and matter are both capable of moving of their own accord determined 
by appropriate operative causal conditions, their movement is dependent 
upon the presence of the non-operative principle called dharma. Remaining 
in itself non-operative, this dharma dravya serves as a condition for making 
movement possible; and the illustration generally given is the presence of 
water for the movement of fish. When a fish swims, the movement is due 
to an operative cause present in itself. Nevertheless, swimming would be 
impossible without the presence of water. 

Similarly, when a moving object, living or non-living, comes to rest, 
it is necessary to have the presence of an opposite principle. Such a prin¬ 
ciple, determining rest, is adharma dravya. This also is a non-operative 
condition of rest. A moving object coming to rest is the result of an opera¬ 
tive condition present in itself. A bird must cease to beat its wings so that 
its flight may come to a stop. But the stopping of activity requires a 
further condition. A bird ceasing to fly must perch on the branch of a tree 
or on the ground. Just as the branch of a tree or the ground serves as a 
non-operative condition of rest, the presence of the adharma principle serves 
as a condition for the moving objects to come to rest. 

. Without these two principles of dharma and adharma, there would be 
no definite structure of the world. The cosmos would disintegrate into 
primordial atoms, which might spread throughout the whole of infinite 
space. There would be no distinction between loka and aloha, the world 
and the beyond. There would be no permanent constitution of the world. 
Without constancy in the structure of the world, there would be nothing 
left but chaos. Hence what sustojns the world as world, and what prevents 
the disintegration of the world into a chaos, is the presence of these two 
principles. 

The last dravya is kdla or time. In Jaina metaphysics, time is a 
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necessary category of existence. The whole world consisting of matter and 
soul is in a process of change, either evolution or involution. Changes 
involving growth and decay constitute the very nature of the concrete world. 
The process of change without time would be unintelligible and must be 
dismissed as illusory. Since the concrete world cannot be dismissed as 
illusory, the category of time must be postulated as a necessary condition of 
change. Kala dravya consists of moments or kala-paramanus which constitute 
a time series having only the relation of before and after. There can be no 
simultaneous moments in the time series. The vyavaharika or conventional 
time is the time which we use in our social life, the durations being measured 
by the movements of the sun and moon. This is of different durations, 
according to different measures, and ranges from the shortest nimisa to the 
longest yuga. 


KARMIC BODY 

We have noticed already that throughout its samsaric life the Jiva is 
associated with a karmic body, which forms the nucleus around which the 
grosser bodies are built up. According to this conception, the building up 
of the karmic body forms the foundation for life in sarhsara and the dis¬ 
integration of the karmic body constitutes the final liberation of the Jiva. 
The process of building up of the karmic body and the plan of breaking it 
up are important aspects of metaphysical truth. Jiva and ajiva, the primary 
entities, are brought together to build up the body appropriate to each Jiva 
in the following process: Asrava, which means ‘flowing in’, of karmic 
molecules that are attracted by a Jiva, accxirding to its characteristic psychic 
experience, is the main basis of the building up of the karmic body, which, 
like the cocoon of a silkworm, surrounds the Jiva and acts as an impedi¬ 
ment against the free manifestation of its intrinsic qualities. Asrava leads 
to the next stage bandha, when the karmic matter gets settled, or fixed up, 
in the karmic body. This Aarma-bondage is of various intensity and dura¬ 
tion. So long as the Jiva is not alive to its own intrinsic properties, and so 
long as it identifies itself with objects alien to itself, the building up of the 
karmic cocoon goes on interminably. But when the Jiva realizes its nature 
as distinct from the material world, it endeavours to extricate itself from 
the trammels of sarhsara, the root cause of which is the karmic body. 

The first step in extricating oneself from the shackles is called sarhvara, 
putting a stop to the inflow of karmic matter. This is done by developing 
an appropriate mental attitude characterized by freedom from the attrac¬ 
tions of sense objects and concentration upon one’s own nature. In other 
words, yogic meditation or tapas is the necessary condition for preventing 
the flowing in of fresh karmic matter. When this is achieved, the yogin 
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turns his attention to the karmic deposits already present in his kSrmic 
body. By concentrated attention and endeavour to realize one's own true 
nature through tapas, the bondage of already deposited kanjiic matter is 
loosened and finally shaken off. This process by which the karmic body 
gradually gets disintegrated by the attack on its intensity and duration 
is technically called nirjard. When the dsrava of new karmic matter is 
shut out by samvara, and the old karmic matter, already present, crumbles 
and disintegrates through nirjard, the karmic body gradually gets attenuated 
and finally disappears. Side by side, the intrinsic qualities of the Atman 
get expressed more and moie, till it shines in full luminosity, in infinite 
greatness and infinite glory, which state represents final liberation or moksa. 
Then the saihsaric Jiva, by the process of destroying all the karmas, becomes 
Paramatman, the pure soul with infinite knowledge, power, and bliss. 
These stages represent critical periods in the life-history of the soul. 

DIITERENT CLASSIFICATIONS OF CATEGORIES 
Technically, dsrava, bandha, samvara, nirjard, and moksa, together 
with the primary eniities, jiva and ajiva, constitute the seven tattvas (prin¬ 
ciples). If we add the two mental attainments, punya and papa (virtue and 
vice), to these, we get the nine paddrthas (categories). Thus we have in 
Jaina metaphysics the five astikdyas, the six dravyas, the seven tattvas, and 
the nine paddrthas, classified from different standpoints. 

II. JAINA LOGIC AND THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
We have already seen that, in Jaina metaphysics, jndna is an intrinsic 
property of the Jiva, and that it gets clouded in the state of samsdra by th? 
karmic body. As such the process of knowing must be interpreted to be 
the process of the manifestation of the intrinsic nature of the Jiva. Jndna 
or knowledge is of five different kinds according to the stages of the spiritual 
development of the soul, viz. mafi^ sruta, avadhi, manah-parydya, and kevala. 
Mati jndna refers to the ordinary process of sense experience, which is 
generally conditioned by perception through the sense-organs and the in¬ 
ferential knowledge based thereon. Sruia jndna is the knowledge revealed 
by the scripture, the scripture itself being revealed to the world by the 
Sarvajna. Avadht jndna corresponds to what is known as clairvoyance. It 
is a kind of extra-sensory perception, not ordinarily available to all persons, 
though it is latent in everyone. Through the instrument of extra-sensory 
perception, one may actually see events taking place in a distant land or-at 
a distant time. Manah-parydya jndna refers to the knowledge of thoughts 
in other minds. It has direct access to the mind of other persons, and this 
capacity arises only as a result of yoga or tapas. Kevala jndna refers to the 
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infinite knowledge which the soul attains as the result of complete liberation 
or moksa. These aVe the five kinds of jndna which constitute the pram&nas 
(instruments of knowledge). Of these, the first two are described as paroksa 
jndna —^knowledge derived through an intervening medium. The other 
three are called pratyaksa jiidna —^knowledge derived through direct percep¬ 
tion by the soul without any intervening medi-unf. 

It is the function of these pramdnas to reveal the nature of objects 
in reality. The external world revealed through these pramdnas consists 
of real objects, and hence should not be dismissed as illusory. In this respect, 
the Jaina theory of knowledge rejects the theory of Maya of Advaitism, 
as well as the Buddhistic doctrine of illusoriness of the objective world. The 
function of jndna is merely to reveal, on the one hand, the objective reality 
which is already existing, and also to reveal itself, on the other hand. Knowl¬ 
edge therefore is like a lamp, which, on account of its luminosity, reveals 
other objects as well as itself. The external objects so known are in¬ 
dependent, inasmuch as they exist by themselves, and yet arc related to 
knowledge as they are revealed by it. Similarly, the soul is both the 
subject and the object of knowledge in one. Inner experience reveals this 
nature of the soul, which is a cetana (conscious) entity. 

The logical doctrine of Jaina philosophy forms the most important 
aspect of that .school. The fundamental principle of this logical doctrine 
implies the possibility of a positive and negative predication about the same 
thing. This doctrine is generally referred to as asti-ndsti, is and is not. 
According to Jaina logic, affirmative predication about a thing depends 
upon four conditions— svadravya, svaksetra, svakdla, and svabhdva, i.e. its 
own substance, its own locality, its own time or duration, and its own nature 
or modification. Correspondingly, the negative predication about the same 
thing is conditioned by the four things of an opposite nature— paradravya, 
paraksetra, parakdla, and parabhdva, i.e. other substance, other locality, 
other time, and other nature. This ornament is made of gold, and it is not 
made of any other metal—are two obvious predications about the same gold 
ornament, the affirmation (asti) from the point of view of itself (svadravya) 
and the negation (ndsti) from the point of view of other substances 
(paradravya). Similarly, it may be said, Socrates was born in Athens, and 
he was not bom in Rome—affirmative predication from svaksetra and 
negative predication from paraksetra point of view, both referring to the 
same individual. Likewise, we may affirm the historical period of an 
individual when we refer to his proper time in history (svakdla), and deny 
his relationship to any other period of time (parakdla). Tennyson lived in 
the Victorian age, and he did not live in the Elizabethan period. In the 
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Same way, the last condition, bhava or mode may be explained. Charles I 
died on the scaffold, and he did not die in his bed. 

From these examples, it is quite obvious that both affirmative and 
negative predications are possible about the same thing from different 
points of view. From the same point of view, certainly it would be absurd 
to talk of affirmation and negation. The affirmative predication is condi¬ 
tioned by one aspect and the negative predication is conditioned by another. 
It is this difference of aspect that makes the asti-nasti doctrine quite 
reasonable and enables us to have an affirmative and negative predication 
about the same object of reality. It may be urged that both asti and ndsti, 
affirmation and negation, being applicable to the same thing, the doctrine 
has to apply even to non-existent things such as the sky-flower and rabbit’s 
horns, and that they too exist in some way, since what can accommodate 
the negative predication that it is not must also accommodate the positive 
predication that it is. The reply is that the asti-rw^ti doctrine is applicable 
only to existing reals. It is only in the case of an existing reality that 
one can talk of svadravya and paradravya, svaksetra and paraksetra, etc. But 
in the case of a non-existing thing, one cannot apply these different points 
of view, and hence the doctrine is not applicable to absolute nonentities, 
but only to the reals. 

Based upon this principle is the doctrine of saptabhangi, the seven 
modes of predication. In order to speak of something in relation to its 
own substance or locality, time or mode, affirmation or asti is needed, while 
in relation to another substance or locality, time or mode, negation or nasti 
is to be used. If both the aspects are to be spoken of, then both asti and 
nasti are to be used, but one after another. Again, if both the aspects, 
affirmative and negative, in the same predication, are to be expressed, it 
becomes inexpressible by language—it is avaktavya. These are the four 
initial modes of predication in the group of saptabhangi. By attaching the 
fourth term ‘avaktavya’ to each of the first three, we arrive at the seven 
modes of predication: asti, ndsti, asti-ndsti, avaktavya, asti-avaktavya, ndsti- 
avaktavya, and asti-ndsti-avaktavya. These are the only seven possible modes 
of predication that wc can have. 

Is it possible to make the predication in each case in an absolute sense? 
Jaina logic does not recognize any such absolute predication. The nature 
of reality does not admit of it. Any real subsunce, since it embodies in 
itself the qualities as well as its modifications, must be described as some¬ 
thing permanent in the midst of change, an identity in the midst 
of difference. One cannot describe a thing as absolutely unchanging 
permanence, or absolute change without permanence. Similarly, one 
cannot assert that the qualities are absolutely distinct from the thing, nor 
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that they are absolutely identical, since reality is by nature an identity in 
the midst of diversity, unity in the midst of multiplicity, permanence in 
the midst of change. Since reality, while maintaining its identical nature, 
expresses itself through multiple forms, it is anaikSnt&tmaka. A true 
apprehension of its nature must recognize this aspect of reality and hence 
should reject any type of absolute predication. It is because of this that 
Jaina dariana is called Anekantavada, as opposed to other daHanas which 
arc Ekantavada. Since absolute' predication is impossible, Jaina logic 
recognized only relative predication. I’hus the term 'sydf, which literally 
means ‘perhaps’, is prefixed to the predication, and it implies ‘from one 
point of view’. It is added on to the seven modes of predication referred 
to in the doctrine of saptabhangi, viz. syadasti, syanndsti, and so on. This 
doctrine is therefore called by the names Saptabhangi and Syadvada. 

UI. JAINA ETHICS 

The most important teaching of Jainism is Moksa-marga (path to 
salvation). Samyak dariana (right faith), samyak jndna (right knowledge), 
and samyak caritra (right conduct), known as ratnatraya (the three jewels), 
together constitute the path to salvation.’ 7'hey are wholly different 
from the Bhakti-marga of the Bhagavatas, Jnana-marga of the Vedantins, 
and. Karma-marga of the Mimaihsakas. Unlike these religious schools, 
which lay all the emphasis either on bhakti, or jndna, or karma, as 
means of salvation. Jainism holds that all the three must co-exist in a person, 
if he is to walk along the path of salvation. The Jaina commentators make 
the meaning quite clear by bringing in the analogy of medicine as a curative 
of some malady. Faith in its efficacy, knowledge of its nse, and actual 
taking of the medicine—^all these three must be present if a cure is to be 
effected. In the same way, the universal malady of saihsaric misery, which 
every soul is suffering from, can be cured by this triple panacea, the 
ratnatraya, when accepted as a mixture of the three principles of right 
faith, right knowledge, and right conduct. If any one element is missing, 
the other two, though each is valuable in itself, would be useless. 

There are two courses of moral discipline or a>nduct according to Jaina 
ethics, one prescribed for the householder and the other for the homeless 
sannydsin. In both cases, the code of morals is based upon the doctrine of 
ahithsd. The path of righteousness or dharma consists of the ratnatraya. 
Dharma would be incomplete if any one of these is wanting. 

Of these three, the first, samyak dariana or right faith, is the basis of 
conduct and the important starting point in the religious life of a Jain. In 

* Samyag darSam-jnana-cHritrat^i mokfa-margBh (TatMirthSdhigatna-SUtra of UmisvSmin. 
The Central Jaina Publishing House, ArtaJi). 
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order to possess an unwavering faith, the Jaina householder is expected to 
get rid of the three types of superstitious ignorance and the eight kinds of 
haughtiness or arrogance. The three types of superstitious ignorance are 
the three mudhas — loka-mudha, deva-mudha, and pdsandi-mudha. The first 
refers to the general superstition among people that by bathing in the 
so-called sacred rivers, or climbing up the hills, or walking through fire one 
acquires sanctity. The second refers to the belief of the people in the 
powers of gods and goddesses who are endowed with human qualities and 
human emotions, and to the propitiation of such gods and goddesses with 
the object of securing certain selfish ends. The third refers to devotion to 
certain false ascetics and acceptance of their teaching as gospel truth. 
Freedom from these three types of superstition is the primary condition of 
right faith. One who has the right faith must be free from the eight types 
of arrogance, for humility is a necessary condition for entering the kingdom 
of God. These eight are: arrogance of (1) the possession of intelligence; 
(2) the ability to conduct a grand type of temple worship ; (3) noble family ; 
(4) caste; (5) physical or mental strength; (6) magical powers; (7) tapas 
or yoga ; and (8) the beauty of one’s person. 

The householder, thus equipped with right faith and right knowledge, 
must observe the five vratas or abstinences: ahirhsa, satya, asteya, brahma- 
carya, and aparigraha, i.e. he must be free from cruelty, untruth, theft, 
unchastity, and avarice and unnecessary luxury. They are called anuvratas, 
the minor code of morals, when they are of limited application, and when 
they are applied without limitation, they become mahdvratas, the major 
code of morals, which are prescribed for the yatis or homeless ascetics. 
Every householder is expected to practise these five vratas according to his 
capacity. He has to pass through eleven stages or grades of a householder’s 
life before he can enter the life of an ascetic. 

The first vrata, ahirhsa, means not injuring or hurting in any way any 
living being, an animal or even an insect, either by thought, word, or deed. 
It includes forbearing from binding them cruelly with ropes, thus preventing 
free movement, compelling them to carry burdens beyond their capacity, 
and not feeding them properly. It is not enough if he does not himself 
directly injure; he should neither cause injury through an agent, nor 
indirectly approve of the conduct of others when they indulge in such an 
act of cruelty. The second vrata, not to utter falsehood, is quite obvious. 
But it is interesting to note that even speaking truth which results in injury 
to others should be avoided. Thus it is clear that this principle is sub- 
ordinated to the principle of ahirhsa, which is the primary principle. This 
second vrata of satya includes refraining from teaching false doctrines with 
the object of misleading people ; openly proclaiming from sheer wantonness 
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certain secrets such as those pertaining to the private life of people ; scandal- 
mongering out of envy ; sending anonymous letters containing mischievous 
insinuations ; and suppressing the truth for the purpose of deceiving others. 
The third vow, asteya or non-stealing, has to be interpreted in the same 
comprehensive manner. A thing may be left by one due to forgetfulness; 
it may accidentally fall on the road. Such things belonging to others should 
not be taken possession of, for it may amount to stealing others’ property. 
This principle also forbids indirect stealing in five different ways: 
instigating a person to go and steal in somebody's house, receiving stolen 
property, accompanying a victorious army in a military campaign with the 
object of looting the enemy’s town, using fraudulent weights and measures, 
and adulterating things in selling them. The fourth principle, brahmacarya, 
refers to chastity or sex-purity in thought, word, and deed. The last vow, 
aparigraha, refers to limiting one’s attachment to wealth and other worldly 
possessions —parimita parigraha. Inordinate longing for worldly goods will 
never result in contentment and happiness. It prevents spiritual harmony 
and peace in life. Hence even a householder has to reduce his wants and 
limit his desires, if he is to pursue his spiritual career and not be altogether' 
lost in the world. 


THE STATE OF THE HOMELESS 

The panca anuvratas are but the probation for the panca mahavratas. 
The discipline for the householder is specially intended to liberate him from 
the domestic ties which bind him to his wife and children, to his land and 
wealth. After completing this period of probation, the householder evidently 
is expected to enter into a wider realm of activity as an ascetic yogin. His 
love and sympathy, liberated from the sphere of domestic environment, 
will thereafter become available for the whole living creation. He quits the 
house to make the whole realm of nature his abode. He has no roof to 
live under except the star-bespangled canopy of the heavens. The yogin 
has to observe certain principles and adopt certain courses of conduct 
appropriate to his new surroundings. Since he has no need to associate 
himself with the ordinary social occupations, he limits his words and thoughts 
and refrains from indulging in useless and unnecessary activities. An 
ordinary person is generally a slave of his emotions; and his behaviour 
becomes characterized by harshness of speech, hastiness of movement, and 
general excitement. But in the case of the yogin, who has conquered such 
emotions through dhyana (meditation), gentleness of behaviour comes 
naturally. His words are soft and soothing; the movements of his limbs 
are gentle and peaceful. In his presence, timid birds and animals will 
muster courage, and even wild animals will lose their ferocity. 
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Thus equipped with an internal peace and harmony, the yogin carries 
about him a spirit full of melody. His whole discipline aims at the conquest 
of the environment. His pride consists in being unshaken by its changes. 
His thoughts are fixed on higher and nobler things. The body which may 
be a source of inconvenience and trouble to the ordinary man ceases to be 
such in the case of a yogin. For, in his case, the body derives its strength 
and vitality from the inner strength and vitality of the Spirit. To one who 
carries in himself the universal panacea, there can be neither disease nor 
decay. This conquest of the environment, including his own body, carries 
him through the threshold of a newer world, where he enjoys a happiness 
far surpassing the pleasures of the senses, and he secures the peace that 
passeth understanding. I'he ordinary conventions which are made so much 
of by the man of the world are completely discarded by the superman, the 
yogin. Hence his words and actions become unintelligible to the people 
at large. He has secured the citizenship of the w'orld of reality, whereas 
they are still living in the realm of shadows. 

MESSAGE OF JAINISM 

The pleasures of a dn>a, however great they be, must end some day. 
Even De\'endra, the king of the gods, with all his greatness, can never enter 
the kingdom of God, if by the latter is meant that spiritual liberation 
implied by the term mokia. He must become a man before he can think 
of Heaven. For man forms the ‘way in’ for that paradise wherein is situated 
the temple of spiritual freedom. This embodies an important truth, viz. 
that man's heritage as man is far superior to any other riches in the world. 
It is this wonderful spiritual heritage of man that Naeiketas would have 
from the lord of Death, in preference to the overiordship of the three worlds 
offered to him. It is this heritage again that Maitreyi preferred to all 
the accumulated wealth which was offered by her husband, Yajnavalkya. 
Again, it is to inherit this Kingdom that prince Siddhartha cast away his 
father’s kingdom as w'orthless and put on the mendicant’s robe, in prefer¬ 
ence to the royal crow'ii. This is the mes.sage of Jainism to mankind. ‘Be 
a man first and last, lor the Kingdom of God belongs to the son of Man’. 
It is this same truth that is proclaimed in unmistakable terms by the 
Upanisadic text ‘Tat tvam an’ (Thou art That). 
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SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF JAINISM 

M any religious and philosophical movements contributed their difEerent 
hues to the multi-coloured canvas of the ancient culture of India. 
Of these, the religious and philosophical system, at present known as 
Jainism, was, in the time of Par^vanatha or, more accurately, of Mahavira, 
designated Nirgranthism (Niggantha Dhamma), though it was known by 
the general name ^ramanism as well, a term which was applied to all non- 
Brahmanical sects. It was known as Nirgranthism, because it laid supreme 
stress on non-possession and on renunciation of the house (agdra or grha), 
which was considered a knot (grantha). It also held that the conquest of 
the evil tendencies of attachment and hatred was the real end, and that the 
act of non-violence or austerity or renunciation which fails to achieve this 
end was spiritually futile. The promulgators of this ideal came to be 
regarded as jinas (victors;, and their religion came to be known as Jainism. 
Over and above the general characteristics of Sramanism, Nirgranthism or 
Jainism has some specific characteristics, ethical and philosophical, based 
on equality and non-violence. 


EMPHASIS ON SAMAIYA OR EQUALITY 

Jainism lays great stress upon the attitude of equality. It has identified 
this attitude with the famous Biahmanic conception of Brahman, and has de¬ 
signated the whole religious conduct and philosophical thought that helps the 
development of the attitude of equality as bambhacera (brahmacarya), even 
as Buddhism has designated the principles of goodwill (maitri) and the like as 
brahmaviham. Further, just like the Dhammapada' and the Mahdbhdrata,* 
the Jaina texts* identify a Sramana, who embodies equality, with a Bnlhmana. 

Among the twelve Angas of the Jaina scripture, Samaiya (Samiyika) 
occupies the first place, and is known as the Acdrdnga-Sutra, We can find the 
religious and philosophical views of Mahavira most prominently in this 
work, which lays stress on the principle of equality. The Prakrit or the 
MagadhI term ‘samaiya' has reference to the idea of equality (sdmya, 
samatd, or sama). There are in Jainism six necessary rites prescribed for 
the ascetics as well as the laity, and of these samaiya is the most important. 
Whenever a layman or an ascetic takes the vow of religious conduct in 


' BrShmana-vagga, 26. 

* SSntiparvan, ^6S.54 ; 269.S0-SS. 
dhyayana-S&tra (Gujarati). 

• l/ttaradhyayana-SUlra, 25. 


See also U. J. Sandesara, MahSbhdratfi me VUarH^- 
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accordance with his position and right, he utters the oath ‘karemi bhante 
samdiyam'* which means ‘I undertake to observe, O Lord, the attitude of 
equality'. This has been clearly explained in the very next passage which 
runs: 'savajjarh jogarh paccakkhami’ (I dissociate myself from harmful 
activities according to my capacity). It is because of this supreme importance 
of sdmdiya that the famous scholiast Jinabhadragani Ksama^ramana of the 
seventh century a.d. composed an elaborate commentary entitled the 
VHesdvasyaka-bhdsya on it, and shown that these three factors of religion, 
viz. faith, knowledge, and conduct, constitute what is called sdmdiya.^ 

The author of the Bhagavad-Gitd composed his work on the basis of 
the attitude of equality that was already prevalent in such schools as the 
Samkhya, Yoga, and Bhagavata. This is the reason why we find in it, on 
numerous occasions, the inculcation of the spirit of equality by such terms 
as *samadariV (one possessed of the attitude of equality), ‘sdmya* (equality), 
and the like. This attitude of equality, as found in the GUa, was originally 
identical with that found in the Aedranga-Sutra. But it has assumed 
different forms which were in accordance with the spirit of the systems with 
which it was integrated. The Gita dissuades Arjuna from the acceptance 
of the life of a mendicant, and urges him to fight. The Acdrdnga-Sutra, on 
the other hand, would instead say: If you are a true warrior {ksatriya-vira), 
you should not enter into warfare when you are inspired by the attitude of 
equality. You can, on the contrary, fulfill the function of a true warrior 
only by fighting with your spiritual enemy by the acceptance of the life 
of a homeless mendicant. The Bharata-Bahubalin episode, as recorded in 
the Jaina literature, clearly points to this spirit of Jainism. It is said there 
that when Bahubalin raised his hand to take vengeance on his own brother 
Bharata, who had already struck him violently, the spiritual attitude of 
equality took possession of him and, under its influence, Bahubalin accepted 
the life of a mendicant and did neither take revenge on Bharata nor claim 
from him his own due share of the kingdom. 

COMPREHENSIVE APPLICATION OF N0N V101.ENCE 

I'he attitude of equality has found expression in non-violence 
both in the domain of religious conduct and in that of philosophical 
thought. 

Jainism does not endorse any religious act which does not promote 
the cause of non-violence. All the Jaina religious rites, external or internal, 
gross or subtle, were formulated round non-violence. Although every 
religious school has laid stress, to a more or less degree, on the principle of 

* Amiyaka-SGtra, S. 

• 2675. 
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non-violence, the supreme importance and wide application that it receives 
in Jainism is not found in any other school. 

In the domain of philosophical thought, it has given rise to the attitude 
of non-absolutism (Anekantavada) or the doctrine of 'explanation by 
division’ (Vibhajyavada). Obstinate insistence on one’s own attitude and 
way of thought, considering them as the complete and ultimate truth, is an 
enemy of the attitude of equality. It is accordingly maintained that one 
should have as much respect for another’s attitude as one has for one’s own. 
The doctrine of Syadvada, with its main reference to the linguistic aspect, 
and the doctrine of Nayas, with its reference to the thought aspect, are also 
the gradual outcome of this attitude. There is no subject of religious 
discipline or philosophical enquiry that has not been judged by the non- 
absolutistic standard or has been left out of its purview. Hence, whereas 
the authors of the other systems tacitly accepted non-absolutism and did 
not compose original literature on it, the Jaina authors composed a vast 
creative literature expounding and elaborating the non-absolutistic attitude 
and its two corollaries, viz. the doctrines of Syadvada and Nayas. 

To explain fully the implication of non-violence. Jainism has formu¬ 
lated: (1) the science (vidyd) of the selves (atman); (2) the science of 
karma ; (S) the science of conduct (cdritra ); and (4) the science of the 
universe (loka). Similarly, to explain the principle of non-absolutism, it 
has developed; (1) the science of scriptural record (iruta) ; and (2) the science 
of logic and epistemology (pramdna). All these sciences constitute the 
soul of the legacy of Jainism. We shall here record .some brief observations 
on these topics. 


ATMAN 

There is intrinsic equality among all selves, be they earth-bodied, water¬ 
bodied, vegetable oganisms, insects, birds, animals, or human beings. 
Non-violence consists in sincere and earnest exertion of oneself for the 
application of the principle of equality as far as possible in every field of 
life. To bring about such application in practical life, the Acardnga-Sutra 
asks us to feel the miseries of others as much as we do our own. 

In regard to non-violence, the difference between the dualist systems, 
such as Jainism and the like, and the non-dualist Aupani^ada (Upanisadic) 
system lies only in the fact that the former admit real plurality of selves and 
establish non-violence on the basis of the doctrine of intrinsic equality of 
selves, while the latter denies plurality of selves and establishes non-violence 
on the basis of their intrinsic identity. It seems that the doctrine of identity 
based upon non-dualism has gradually evolved from the doctrine of equality 
based upon dualism. However, what is of the utmost importance from the 
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point o£ view of non-violence is the fact that the actual feeling of equality 
or identity of the self with others is the primal source of the principle of 
non-violence. 


KARMA 

From the metaphysical doctrine of ‘equality of selves’, Jainism deduced 
also the spiritual law of Karma, which holds that all physical, mental, and 
other distinctions between one self and another are only adventitious, that 
is, are due to karma and not intrinsic. It follows from this that the least 
developed being, such as the vegetable organism, can develop into a human 
being, and can, by spiritual evolution, attain absolute freedom from 
bondage, and, conversely, a human being may return to the stage of a 
vegetable organism. The only determinant of the nature of the self, of 
its higher or lower stage of existence, as well as of its absolute freedom, is 
karma, also called samskara (trace), or v^ana (predisposition). The intrinsic 
equality of all selves is fully manifested when there is complete absence of 
karma. 

If all the selves are intrinsically equal, why then is there this mutual 
inequality between them? Why again does the same self pass through 
different states at different moments? Jainism answers that, while the 
state of a self, no doubt, is in accordance with the nature of its karma, the 
self is, at the same time, free to do or not to do a good or a bad act ; it tan 
serve a good or a bad purpose according to its wdll, and it creates its own 
future as well as the present. The law of Karma maintains that the present 
is created in accordance with the past and that the future is created on 
the basis of the present. The mutual relation of the past, present, and 
future is determined by it. This is the foundation of the doctrine of 
rebirth. 

Karma, in reality, consists of ignorance and the passions of attachment 
and hatred. The absence of the true cognition of the intrinsic difference 
between the self and the not-self is ignorance, known as darsanamoha 
(perverted attitude) in Jainism. This ignorance has been called avidya 
in such systems as the Samkhya and the Buddhist. The predispositions and 
defilements which originate on account of the perverted assessment, due to 
the influence of ignorance, of the values of things have been briefly classified 
into two categories, viz. attachment and hatred. Although attachment and 
hatred are the origin of violence, yet the root cause of all evils is ignorance 
or darianamoha or avidya. Ignorance therefore is the root cause of violence. 
All those systems of thought which believe in the self agree on this issue. 

The karma, whose nature has been described above, is technically 
known as bhava-karma in Jainism. It is a kind of samskara existing in 
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the self. This bhava-harma attracts the subtle material atoms that always 
surround the self and gives them a definite fprm. The group of material 
atoms thus determined is called drauya-karma or the karmic body (karmana 
ianra), which follows the self in the next birth and forms the ground for 
the constitution of a new body. Although a cursory study shows that the 
conception of draxjya-karma is a peculiarity only of the Jaina doctrine of 
Karma, and is absent in the doctrines of the other systems, yet a deep study 
will clearly show that this is not the fact. In such systems as the Sariikhya, 
the Yoga, and the Vedanta, there is the description of the subtle or the 
linga body which transmigrates to different births. This body has been 
regarded as constituted by such evolutes of Prakrti (primordial principle of 
matter) or Maya (the basic principle of illusion) as the internal organ {antah- 
karana), the ego-sense (abhimdna), the mind (manas), etc., and is obviously 
the substitute for the karmic body of the Jains. Even the Nyaya-Vai^esika 
school, which does not clearly admit such a subtle body, has accepted the 
atomic mind which transmigrates from one birth to another. The funda¬ 
mental basis of the conceptions of the subtle body and the karmic body is 
the same. If there is any difference, it is only with reference to its mode 
of description and elaboration and classification. 

Like the Saihkhya-Yoga, the Vedanta, the Nyaya-VaiSesika, and the 
Buddhist systems. Jainism believes that the association of karma with the 
soul is beginningless, because the beginning of that association is absolutely 
beyond the limit of knowledge. All the systems have unanimously admitted 
that, from the |x>int of view of the chain of unbroken succession, the 
association of karma or avidya or mdya with the soul is beginningless, but 
the association, as a case of particular occurrence, has a beginning, because 
we clearly feel that the karma or the predisposition (vdsand) rejjeatedly 
originates in our life from ignorance and the passions of attachment and 
hatred. The reason why karma or predisposition can no more originate 
in the absolutely pure self, which emerges on the complete dissociation of 
karma, is that the soul has a natural tendency for purity, and such defects 
as ignorance and the passions of attachment and hatred are totally uprooted 
on the fullest expression of its intrinsic attributes, such as consciousness 
and the like, on account of absolute purification. 

CARITRA 

The function of religious conduct {caritra) is to remove the conditions 
of the state of inequality existing in our life, and such conduct is known 
as samvara (self-control) in Jainism. Ignorance, the root cause of the state 
of inequality, is destroyed by the real comprehension of the nature of the 
self, and such passions as attachment and hatred are removed by the fulfil- 
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ment of the attitude of indifference (madhyasthya). The spiritual conduct 
therefoce consists in these two factors: (1) knowledge of the self, or com¬ 
prehension of the distinction between the self and the not-self (samyag- 
dariana or viveka-khydti) ; and (2) absolute indifference to, or conquest 
of, the passions of attachment and hatred. Only such activities as self¬ 
concentration, vows, principles of self-control and austerity, which help 
the growth of the internal spiritual conduct, are regarded ^s forming the 
code of external conduct for the spiritual aspirant. 

The evolution of spiritual life depends upon the gradual development 
of the internal spiritual conduct. Jainism gives a very vivid and elaborate 
description of this development in its doctrine of ‘the stages of spiritual 
development’ (gunasthdnas). Anyone interested in the stages of spiritual 
evolution will find it useful and interesting to compare.such stages as the 
madhumati and the like of the Yoga system, the stages of srotdpanna and 
the like of Bud.dhism, the various stages of ignorance and enlightenment of 
the Yogavdsistha, the stages of mandabhumi and the like of the Ajivika 
school, and the gunasthdnas and the yogadrstis of Jainism.* 

We shall describe here not the fourteen gunasthdnas, but the three 
stages into which the gunasthdnas can be classified. The first stage is known 
as the state of the exterior self (bahirdtman), wherein there is the total 
absence of the knowledge of the self or the comprehension of the distinc¬ 
tion between the self and the not-self. The second stage is known as the 
state of the interior self (antardtman), wherein there is the knowledge of 
the self, but the passions of attachment and hatred, even though they are 
mild, have not yet lost their hold upon the soul. The third stage is the 
state of the transcendental self {paramdlman). There is absolute destruc¬ 
tion of attachment and hatred at this stage, and the soul has attained 
freedom from the influence of passions (vitardgatva). 

LOKA 

This science describes the nature of the universe. The universe 
consists of nothing but the mutual association of the two fundamental 
principles of jiva (the principle of consciousness) and ajiva (unconscious 
matter). These two, jiva and ajiva, are eternal entities, which-were neither 
born nor will ever perish. The substance that has its supreme influence 
on the principle of consciousness in its worldly career is only the pudgala 
(material atoms), which comes into association with the soul in a number 
of ways and also delimits its various capacities. But the principle of con¬ 
sciousness has intrinsic and fundamental potencies, which, when properly 

* For a fuller disrussinn of this topic, see author’s article in Gujarati on 'BhSrotTya 
ParianomSn AdhyStmika VikStakrama’, in PurStatlva, I. p. 199. 
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directed, will eventually emancipate the consciousness from the influence 
of the material atoms. The universe is nothing but the fid.d of the mutual 
influence o£ consciousness and matter, and freedom from this influence is 
the end of the universe. The Jaina conception of the universe and its 
space tallies in many respects with the conceptions of the Samk.hya-Yoga, 
the Puraips, and the Buddhist schools. 

The Jains, like the Nyaya-Vai4esika, are atomists and are not, like 
the Sathkhya-Yoga, the upholders of the principle of one Prakrti as the 
basis of the world. But the nature of an atom of the Jains has more 
similarity with the nature of the Prakrti of the Saihkhya-Yoga than with 
the nature of the atom of the Nyaya-Vaisesika. The atom of the Jains 
undergoes transformations like the Prakrti of the Saiiikhya-Yoga, and is 
not absolutely unchanging like the atom of the Nyaya-Vaiscsika. It is 
therefore held that, even as the one uniform Prakrti of the Sariikhya becomes 
the ground of the manifold physical creation of earth, water,, fire, air, ether, 
etc., exactly so the atom of the Jains can transform itself into tarious 
forms such as earth, water, fire, etc. The Jaina school docs not agree with 
the Nyaya-Vai^esika in admitting that the material atoms of earth, water, 
etc. belong to fundamentally different types. Another basic difference is 
that the atom of the Jains is so subtle, as compared with the atom of the 
Vai^esika, that, ultimately, it becomes as unmanifest {avyakta) as the 
Prakrti of the Sariikhya. The Jaina doctrine of the infinity of atoms is not 
very dissimilar to the doctrine of plurality of prakrtu of the old Sariikhyas, 
corresponding to the doctrine of the plurality of purusas.' 

The Jaina system also, like the Sariikhya-Yoga, the Mlmariisaka, and 
the like, regards the universe as beginningless and endless from the stand¬ 
point of the chain of unbroken succession. It does not believe, like the 
Pauranika or the Vai^esika systems, in the periodic dissolution and re¬ 
creation of the universe. Therefore, there is no place in Jainism for an 
independent person like God as Creator or Destroyer. Jainism believes 
that every individual self is responsible for its own creation, that is to say, 
the creation of its own karma and its results, such as the body and the like. 
According to it, there is, intrinsically, Godhood in every individual, and 
this becomes manifest in the state of emancipation. The soul which has 
manifested its Godhood becomes the object of worship of the common 
people. The God of the Yoga school is also only an object of worship and 
not the Creator or Destroyer. But there is basic difference between the 
conceptions of the Jaina and the Yoga schools. The God of the Yoga school 

^ Cf. MauUka-SSthkhyS hi atmSnath StmSnam prati prthak pradhanath vadanti ; uttare tu 
SSrhkhySh sarvdtmasMtpi ekath nityeth pradhSrtath itt prapann&h (Sa^dariana-samuccaya, 
Gutfaratna-^lki, p. W). 
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is eternally free and was never in bondage, and thus belongs to a separate 
category from that of the ordinary souls, whereas the God of Jainism is not 
such. Jainism believes that every competent spiritual aspirant can attain 
to Godhood, inasmuch as it is capable of being achieved by proper spiritual 
exertion, and that all the emancipated souls are equally the objects of 
worship as Gods. 


SRUTA 

The science of scriptural record consists in the faithful compilation 
of the old as well as the up-to-date thoughts of other thinkers as also the 
thoughts founded on one’s own experience. The object of this science 
is that no thought, or way of thought, which aims at Truth, should be 
despised or ignored, and therefore the science has gradually developed 
-along with the growth of new lines of thought. It is because of this that 
in the same context where formerly only the sad-advaita (non-dualism of 
the existent) of the Samkhya was mentioned as an instance of the sangraha- 
naya (standpoint of the universal) in the texts, in later times, after the 
development of the thought of Brahmddvaita (non-dualism of Brahman), 
this latter thought also found place as an instance of the same naya (stand¬ 
point). Similarly, where formerly the old Buddhist doctrine of momentari¬ 
ness was given as an instance of the rjusutra-naya (standpoint of the imme¬ 
diate present), in later times, after the development of Mahayanism, all the 
four famous Buddhist schools, viz. the two Hinayana schools of Vaibhasika 
and Sautrantika, as well as the two Mahayana schools of Yogacara and 
Madhyamika, the latter two upholding momentary consciousness {vijndna) 
alone, or the unsubstantiality of things (sunyatd), respectively, as the truth, 
found place as instances of the same naya. 

The field of activity of the attitude of non-absolutism is so vast and 
extensive that all the empirical and transcendental sciences that are con¬ 
ducive to the well-being of human life find their proper place in it. It is 
for this reason that, in addition to the transcendental sciences, the empirical 
sciences have also found place in the Jaina scriptures. 

PRAMANA 

In the science of logic and epistemology, all the organs of knowledge, 
such as perception, inference, etc., and the means thereof as well as their 
jtelative strength have been elaborately described. In this field also the 
non-absolutist attitude has been so comprehensively applied that no sincere 
thought of any philosopher has been despised or ignored. But, on the 
contrary, all the available thoughts regarding knowledge and its instruments 
have been properly blended into a harmonious system. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF EARLY BUDDHISM 


H ere by ‘Early Buddhism’ is meant Buddhism as based upon the 
Pali canon, and by ‘Buddhism’ is meant a distinct body of culture, or 
a distinct movement of civilization, with its historical background in the 
literature, religions, and philosophies, as well as in the social, educational, 
and other institutions, of India. This body of culture, or movement of 
civilization, has for its vital force an inspiration and guidance ever sought 
from contemplation of the personality, the message, the teaching, the 
example, and the tradition of a highly gifted individual called the Buddha. 
This particular culture or civilization has different aspects of development 
—palaeographic, linguistic, literary, religious, philosophical, ethical, social, 
artistic, and the like—, each of which calls for, and deserves, patient study, 
special investigation, careful consideration, and prudent judgement. Thus 
to contemplate Early Buddhism is mainly to consider that vital energy 
or inherent force of Buddhism in the earlier phases of its articulation and 
development by which various aspects of human culture or civilization 
represented by it gradually developed. 

THE PALI CANON 

The Pali canon, on the evidence of which this consideration is here 
based, is not a book which took its shape or came into existence all at 
once. It is only a corpus of texts that grew up by stages, and no less by 
different permutations and combinations, additions and alterations, and 
expositions and deliberations. And yet the whole of it is allowed by 
tradition to pass as Buddha-vacana, the Word of the Buddha. It is also 
honoured as pavacana (pravacana), the best of words; it is called satthu- 
sdsana, the authority of the Master; it constitutes pariyatti, the main 
subject of study, to the disciples and followers of the Buddha. It is to the 
same corpus of original and authoritative texts, as distinguished from the 
atthakathds or commentaries, that the name Pali was originally applied. 

Pali as a language is no other than that which came to be known from 
a certain date as ‘Tantibhasa’ or diction of that corpus of texts. It is 
claimed by Buddhaghosa, the greatest known Pali commentator, that the 
language through the medium of which the Buddha promulgated his 
doctrine and discipline was Magadhi. To Buddhaghosa as well as to other 
Pali commentators, Magadhi is indeed the nirutti or diction of what is 
now known as the Pali canon. Whether or not the language of thfe extant 
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canon developed on the habitual diction of the Buddha is still a disputed 
question. Some attempts have recently been made to ascertain what the 
Buddha’s habitual diction was, but these have ended, on the whole, in 
certain speculations without any solution of the main problem. Attempts 
have been made to throw some light on this subject from the language of 
the inscriptions of A^ka, and it has been rightly suggested that the one at 
Girnar is the main set of Aloka’s edicts, the dialectal basis of which is in 
many respects similar to that of Pali. 

The history of the Pali canon itself covers some five centuries of literary 
development from the day of the first impetus given it by the Buddha to 
that of the first commitment of the texts to writing towards the middle or 
end of the first century b.c., during the reign of King Vattagamani, a pious 
Buddhist king of Ceylon. The Pali canon became virtually closed, once it 
was committed to writing, there being hardly any new addition to it there¬ 
after. Most of the texts of this canon are mentioned by name in the 
Milindapanha, a notable Pali work of the first or second century a.d. The 
possibility of any further additions to, or changes in, those texts was finally 
checked by the growth of atthakathds in Sinhalese, on the basis of which 
Buddhagho^, Buddhadatta, and Dhammapala wrote their commentaries. 

A broad distinction is sought to be made between the canon and the 
Pali literature that subsequently developed by the denial of individual 
authorship in respect of the former and the claim of individual authorship 
in respect of the latter. In other words, the growth of the canon is accounted 
for as a'total result of joint efforts of many, rather than as literary produc¬ 
tions of individual teachers or authors. According to traditional computa¬ 
tion, the canon is composed of 84,000 dhammakkhandhas —sections and 
paragraphs, chapters and verses, as one might say—, out of which 82,000 
are the Buddha’s own, and the remaining 2,000 only are to be ascribed 
to his disciples. Even the words of his disciples, the Buddha is said to 
have made his own by virtue of the seal of his approval attached to them. 
Even where the fact of a)[)proval is wanting, all that is added to the canon 
is regarded as the Buddhas own word on the ground that everything 
developed on the basis of matikas (mdtrkds) or schemes formulated by him. 

VIMUTTI, THE CENTRAL INSPIRATION OF MANIFOLD DEVELOPMENTS 

Though in this canon many things—legends and anecdotes, similes 
and metaphors, phrases and idioms—^may be shown to have been taken 
almost verbatim from the then current Indian stock, all, as interwoven 
into a composite whole, breathe the same spirit, suggest the same trend 
of thought, and serve one and the .same end. Just as from whichever part 
of a sea water is tasted, its taste is salt (lonarasa), so vimutti or emancipation 
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of citta (consciousness) is the underlying religious sentiment of every part 
of the canon, as of the whole. Vimutti is indeed the rasa or central interest 
which gives a new character or tone to the whole of the corpus of texts* 
composing the Pali canon.^ This fact cannot be gainsaid, in spite of its 
various divisions and types of literature.* Thus this vimutti —the free 
state of mind which follows upon attaining omniscience and sense of peace¬ 
fulness of the entire being—, which, it is claimed, was experienced for the 
first time by the Buddha in that age, is the central point of interest, so far 
as the purely spiritual aspect of Buddha-vacana is concerned. 

Emancipation or freedom being inwardly a feeling in its character, 
and a state of consciousness itself, there necessarily arises a psychological 
or psychical aspect, without appreciating which one cannot realize the 
religious or spiritual aspect. When vimutti is considered as the ultimate 
concept or category of thought, there arises an aspect which is epistemologi¬ 
cal. When it is viewed as a thing or element in itself, the aspect or interest 
is ontological. When vimutti in this aspect is considered from the point 
of view of the continuity of an individual, the aspect or interest is eschatolo¬ 
gical. When it is made the basis of human conduct and action, the aspect 
or interest is ethical or moral. When it is made the source of inspiration 
for creation and self-expression, the aspect or interest is literary or artistic. 
When it is treated as the subject of exposition, the aspect or interest is 
exegetical. When it is used as a means to the solution of problems, the 
aspect or interest is philosophical. When it is viewed as the highest object 
of veneration, the aspect or interest is devotional. When it is sought to 
be realized as the ideal of self-perfection, the aspect or interest is disciplinary 
or educational. It is in this manner that the rise of manifold aspects of 
Early Buddhism is to be envisaged. Nibbdna (nirvana) is the grand name 
for vimutti which constitutes the central interest in Early Buddhism. 

CETO-VIMUTTI AND PARNA-VIMUTTI 

Early Buddhism broadly speaks of two aspects of vimutti: ceto-vimutti 
and pannd-vimutti, emancipation by way of attainment of the free state of 
consciousness and emancipation by way of development of reason or knowl¬ 
edge. The stepping-stone to either is sila,^ a term which comprehends the 
whole of man’s moral sphere of existence and behaviour. Sila, citta, and 
pannd are the three main terms of the entire system of which the ultimate 
aim is the attainment of emancipation. 

* In this and the following articles, the Pali works referred to are mostly those published 
by the Pali Text Society, London—Ed. 

‘ AAguUara NikSya, IV. p. 20S ; UdSna, p. 56. 

‘ Sumafigala-vilSsini, I. p. 20 ; AtthasSlinJ, p. 17. 

* Samyutta NikSya, I. p. 23; Milindapahha, p. 34; Visuddhi-magga, I. p. 1. 
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Citta or sarmdhi comprehends the whole of man’s psychical sphere 
of existence and experience. Panna or vipassand comprehends the whole 
of man's rational sphere of existence and intellection. He who follows the 
path of citta or samddhi, to the exclusion of the other path, is called in 
later Pali nomenclature samathaydni, a follower of the path to tranquillity. 
He who follows the path of panna, to the exclusion of the former, is called 
vipassanaydnl, a follower of the path of knowledge. The highest ideal of 
the path is the fulhlment of both the ydnas: samatha and vipassand. The 
process of samathaydna is essentially physio-p>sychological, mystical, psychical, 
or intuitional. The directness of perception or immediacy of experience is 
the characteristic feature of this process. He who follows it exclusively 
aspires at the most to become a kdyasakkhi or eye-witness to all presenta¬ 
tions to, or to all states of, consciousness. The process of vipassandydna is, 
on the other hand, essentially ratiocinative, reflective, or philosophical, and 
he who fulfils it is called pannd-vimutta, emancipated by way of reason or 
knowledge. This latter process has for its presupposition the former, so 
that he who fulfils it really fulfils both. The consummation of pannd- 
vimutti therefore is aptly described as ubhatobhdga-vimutti, emancipation 
by way of both. 


saddha, samadhi, and panna 

Four subordinate ways of emancipation are mentioned, namely: 
(1) that of a simple faith—the way of saddhdnusdri ; (2) that of moral action 
and piety—the way of dhammdnusdrt; (3) that of religious conviction—the 
way of saddhd-vimutta; and (4) that of rational faith—the way of 
ditthipatta.* The first three ways are but three aspects of saddha or faith, 
and the fourth way is just a step to paniid-vimutti. So in another formation, 
saddha, samadhi, and pahhd are set forth as three principal terms of Early 
Buddhism, saddha being the first step towards samddhi and pahhd. In a 
formal discussion and estimate of the values of the three, .wddhd —the 
strong point of the saddhd-vimutta, samddhi —the strong point of kdyasakkhi, 
and pahhd —the strong point of ditthipatta or pahhd-vimutta, none is allowed 
precedence over the other two, each and all of them being taken in their 
highest values as balanced, synthesized, or co-ordinated in one and the same 
system.* 

Of the three, saddha, samddhi, and pahhd, the first is the means of 
developing highest reverence for the Triad {trirahia) ; the second is the 
means of developing the tliree kinds of vijjd (vidyd) or faculty, and the 
third is the means of developing the three kinds of pahhd or knotvledge. 


* MaiiMma Nikaya, I. p- 439. 
‘ Afiguttaia, I. pp- 118 20. 
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The Triad consists of (1) Buddha—the man, the master, the personality ; 

(2) Dhamma—the message, the doctrine and discipline, the system; and 

(3) Sahgha—the Order, the organization, the institution. The three kinds 
of vijja are: (1) pubbenivasanussati-harm —^the faculty of recalling all past 
experiences of oneself acquired in successive births or existences ; (2) satta- 
nam cutupapata-ndna —the faculty of visualizing the rise and fall of all beings 
from one state or position to another according to their deeds ; (3) dsavanam 
khaya-mna —the faculty of perceiving the course of attenuation of all 
extraneous impediments to consciousness.* The three kinds of pahnd are: 
(1) sutamayl —the knowledge which develops from an acquaintance with 
the words and views of others; (2) cintdmayi —the knowledge which 
develops from self-induced reason ; and (3) bhdvandmayi —the knowledge 
which develops by way of formulation of one’s own system in relation to the 
current thoughts and ideas.’ The rise of the faculties leads to the attain¬ 
ment of vimuiti or free state of consciousness, and the latter in its turn 
leads to the acquisition of vasibhdva or mastery. Thus vijjd, vimultt, and 
vasibhdva are taken to constitute three successive steps in the process of 
individual perfection. 

MATIKAS OR SCHEMES OF THOUGHT 

The literary product of the first kind of vijjd, called puhbeuivdsdninsati- 
ndna, is the Jataka, representing, as it does, the progiessive course of an 
evolving individual culminating in Buddhahood. The literary product 
of the second kind of vijjd, called sattdnam cutupapdta-fidna, is the Apadana 
(Avadana), recounting, as it does, the progressive course of other evolving 
individuals, the theras and the theris, culminating in Arhathood or saint¬ 
hood. The net outcome of the third kind of tnjjd, called dsavanam khaya- 
ndna, is the formulation of various mdtikds or architectonics of thought, 
which came to be known as sattatimsa-bodhipakkhiya dhamma, the thirty- 
seven terms appertaining to the system of Buddhist thought. These tenns 
are so well devised as to be considered sufficient to comprehend the entire 
universe of knowledge and discourse. The system is so well founded and 
well propounded that it is claimed in one of the Suttas that whatever the 
path actually adopted and followed for the attainment of vimutti, that 
path cannot but come within the scope of that which is outlined by the!»e 
terms. The simile by which the point is illustrated is as follows: Just 
as where a walled and vigilantly watched city exists allowing a passage 
out of it only through one gate, all persons who pass out of this city must 
be said to have passed through that one gate, in the same way, all persons 

* Majjhima, I, Bhayabherava Sutta. 

' Dlgha Nikaya, III. p. 219 ; Nettipakaratfa, p. 8. 
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who proceed towards final emancipation must be taken to have followed 
a course that falls within the scope of the system so outlined.' 

Thus it is on the comprehensiveness and universalization of the central 
concepts of the system that the claims of Early Buddhism are based. The 
system is so well tested and so much perfected in its comprehensiveness that 
it is launched forth as sufficient in itself for the guidance of all persons 
striving for vimutti without having to wait for the personal authority of a 
Master. Hence its best description is ehi-passika dhamma, the system with 
its motto: ‘Come and see’.* Hence the commanding word of advice: 
‘So behave that you make yourselves your own island, your own refuge, 
and that you seek no other refuge. So behave that you rely upon the 
system as your own island, as your own refuge, and that you seek no other 
refuge.’^ Hence the assurance given that the system in itself is capable 
of taking the place of the Master in his absence." Hence the reason why 
no personal successor to the headship of the Order was nominated by the 
Buddha, or why he himself did not claim that headship," though as a matter 
of fact, he acted as the forerunner, the pioneer, the inspirer to all who left 
the world and passed into the homeless state of recluses, to walk on the 
path leading to vimutti?^ 

Thus there arc different formulations or architectonics of the system 
called malikas, each of them representing a particular setting of terms 
comprehending either a universe of life and experience, or of thought and 
knowledge, or of discourse and action. The gradational arrangement of 
terms in each of these settings is devised to meet all actual or possible 
situations which arise in reality from the procession of natural events, 
mental phenomena, or the steps of thought. The mdtikds, as abstract 
schemes, are fixed once for all, while the processions arc left to be envisaged 
individually in experience. In other words, it can he said that all the 
words of the Buddha contained in the Pali canon can be reduced to certain 
mdtikds or abstract schemes of thought, developed and applied differently 
to suit different occasions or purposes. It is accordingly on the soundness 
of those mdtikds that the claim of the Buddha’s omniscience {sabbafinutd) 
ultimately rests. 


METHODS OF INTERPRETATION 

All these basic formulations with their different annotations, appli¬ 
cations, exemplifications, and discussions constitute the system of Early 
Buddhism. 'The teachers through whose instrumentality this system 

• Ibid.. II. p. 

“ Ibid., II. p 154. 

Majjhima, I, Bhayabhnava-Sulta. 


• Dfgha. II. p. 88. 
“ Ibid., II. p. too. 
» Ibid., II. p. 100. 
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developed have suggested certain keys to unveiling its secret—certain 
directions as to how to appreciate its content. These keys or directions 
are therefore mainly concerned with the method of its interpretation, and 
are as follows: 

(i) From the point of view of saddha-vimutti, there are three different 
approaches: one from the Buddha—the teacher, the master, the personality ; 
one from Dhamma—^the teaching, the principle, the system; and one from 
Sahgha—the Order, the organization, the institution. 

(ii) From the point of view of ceto-vimutti, there are three different 
approaches: one from pubbenivasanmsati-ndna, the faculty of recalling 
one’s past career and experiences; one from sattdnam cuiupapdta-ndna, the 
faculty of recounting the career and experiences of others; and one from 
asavdnarh khaya-ndna, the faculty of getting rid of all impediments to a 
free state of consciousness. 

(iii) From the point of view of pannd-vimutti, there are three different 
approaches: one from sutamayl pannd, book-knowledge; one from cintd- 
may! pannd, knowledge based upon original thinking; and one from 
bhdvandmayl pannd, systematic knowledge. 

Thus the words of the Buddha admit of different interpretations from 
different points of view. 

Each and every interpretation is welcome, if it suggests or can be taken 
to suggest vimutti as the underlying trend and ultimate goal of Buddhism. 
But issue will be joined as soon as it is claimed and maintained that any 
one of these interpretations is the only valid and convincing interpreta¬ 
tion. The textual interpretation, as pointed out in the Nettipakarana and 
the Petakopadesa, is only a mechanical interpretation from the point of 
view of sutamayi pannd. There are two other higher interpretations 
possible, one from the standpoint of cintdmayi pannd, and the other from 
bhdvandmayl pannd, neither of which is attempted in the Netti, 

The so-called four noble truths (cattari ariyasaccdni), the fourfold 
insight (cattaro patisambhidd), the four modes of mindfulness (cattdro 
satipaUhdnd), the five indriyas, the five balas, the seven constituents of 
knowledge, i.e. bodhi (satta bojjhahgd), the noble eightfo^d path (ariyo 
atthangiko maggo), and the rest are all reducible to so many mdtikds or 
ready schemes of thought, some with four headings, some with five, some 
with seven, some with eight, each of them being so well formulated as to be 
able to serve as a definite structure of thought for a systematic and compre¬ 
hensive discussion of a subject concerned. 

The claim set forth is that whatever the statements on a subject for 
which a particular mdtikd is meant, those statements will fall within the 
scope of that mdtikd. To claim that no one can reasonably add a fifth 
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heading to the underlying scheme of four noble truths is to maintain that the 
scheme, as it stands, is sufficiently comprehensive to contain or accommodate 
the whole universe of thought, or of discourse, bearing upon the subject for 
which it is intended. The four headings have been filled up, interpreted, 
and illustrated by these four terms: dukkha (suffering), dukkhasamudaya 
(the cause of suffering), dukkhanirodha (the cessation of suffering), and duk- 
khanirodhagamini patipada (the way leading to the cessation of suffering). 

This mode of presentation has well served the purpose of the Sangha 
in its mission work. Attempts have even been made to show that this 
Buddhist scheme of thought with regard to dukkha was made to run parallel 
to that which was adopted in the science of medicine with regard to disease 
(roga), or that which was adopted in the science of wealth with regard to 
waste (apacaya), or that in the Yoga system of Patanjali with regard to the 
world {samsdra). The scheme of thought, as it stands, is thoroughly logical 
or scientific, no doubt. But as explained from the Sangha point of view, 
the whole doctrine appears to be a shibboleth of mission work.^* That the 
whole of existence suggests pain as an experience, or that pain is involved 
in the whole of existence, is a truth the validity of which rests upwn a 
powerful appeal to the sentiment of a man in a psycliological mood. A 
truth which is so conditioned hardly deserves the name of truth. It is 
rather a mood or motive than truth. 

So to serve as a sound architectonic of thought, the underlying scheme 
of the so-called four noble truths must be viewed and interpreted differently 
to make it universally applicable to all matters of truth. Happily, it is 
suggested throughout the Patisambhidd-magga that the four points in the 
scheme of four truths are but typical illustrations of four points in the 
underlying scheme of four patisambhidds. Even this latter interpretation 
is so mechanical and arbitrary that no one can seriously take it to be a sound 
scheme of thought. In setting out to establish a stereotyped textual inter¬ 
pretation suited to its own purpose, the Safigha appears to have missed 
altogether the meaning of the mdtikd from the point of view of original 
thought and systematic knowledge. The mdtikd with four headings must 
be taken to imply that each and every original thought on a subject, whatever 
the subject, in order to be systematic, complete, and comprehensive, must 
embrace these four aspects of investigation or discussion: 

(1) What are the current or accepted ideas of the time:* 

(2) How do they arise, what is their common ground, and does that 
ground still hold good? 

(3) Is there any nevt? ground of thought or investigation? If so, what 

** Dhamtnacakka-paxiattana-SuUa. 

1-37 
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is it, .and what new aspect or character will the problems assume when 
inquiry proceeds from that new ground, and what new decisions will be 
arrived at? 

(4) What new deductions will follow therefrom for general guidance 
of human life, thought, and action? 

Thus statements under the first two headings are concerned with 
sammuti or accepted truths or current beliefs, and those under the remain¬ 
ing two headings are concerned with the advanced views of the thinker 
himself. The statement of current views, their meaning, the thesis, and 
the deductions are the four headings of the particular matika within the 
scope of which all statements of a jjerson on a subject are bound to fall, 
and there is no room for the addition of an extra heading. 

If the matikas of four satipaUhanas, taken together with those of four 
jhanas, be shown to agree in many respects with the Yoga system of Patanjali, 
the agreement between the two systems is not to be used as a proof of 
borrowing from a Hindu source which is pre-Patanjala and pre-Buddhistic. 
If Patanjali’s treatise be chronologically later than the Pali canon, the agree¬ 
ment should rather be taken to attest the soundness of the matika as it 
finally shaped itself in Buddha-vacana. All systems that are sufficiently 
analytical are expected to fall in harmony with the matikas set forth, and 
it would be rather disappointing if they do not so harmonize. If any 
system of thought accords with any of the matikas, it does not mean that 
that system represents the whole content of Early Buddhism, which inwardly 
aspires to be that and something more than that (uttaritaray^ 

Just as, on the one hand, an interpretation based upon one matika 
or one set of matikas is bound to be one-sided, and therefore incomplete 
and ultimately unsatisfactory, so, on the other, all interpretations, if they 
are detached and disconnected, are inconclusive. It is accordingly urged 
that a method of interpretation must be followed by which all the matikas 
may be made to appear in their logical or organic interconnection and lead 
to a central point. The simile by which this matter is to be illustrated 
is that of a kutdgdra or one-peaked'house. Just as in a kutdgdra, the frame, 
the rafters, and the thatch of the roof, all taper to a point, in the same way, 
the whole setting of the matikas, as adopted in an interpretation, must lead 
to a central point, which is no other than vimutti'^ or emancipation, by 
way of faith {saddhd), by way of vision of a tree state of consciousness 
{samddhi), by way of reason or knowledge {panha), or by way of all. 

’* Digha, III. p. 28 ; cf. Majjhima, I, MUlapariyaya-Sutta, in which the sense of uttaritara 
is implied in abhtjSnSti. Cf. also Majjhima, I, Rathavinlta- and Maha-assapura-Sutlas, 

Mtltndapahha, p. 38. 
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RESOLUTION OF INTERNAL CONFLICT THROUGH SUNNATA 

There is an eternal internal conflict in the mind of each individual 
arising from the sense of discordance between man’s natural yearning for 
an immortal, immutable, and sinless state, on the one hand, and the con¬ 
tingency of birth, decay, death, and sin, daily experienced, on the other. 
A vivid description of this conflict which lies at the back of all religious 
quest {ariya pariyesand) is given in the Ariya-pariyesana-Sutta” 

• The key to the solution of this internal problem of an individual is 
to be found in the internal vision of citta or consciousness when it is in 
itself, in the highest state of its freedom and purity. Sunnatd {iunyatd) 
or unrelatedness is the highest conceivable condition of consciousness. 
According to later Buddhist terminology, sunyatd is nothing but grdhya- 
grdhaka-bhdvarahitatd, the absence of subject-object relation. This vision 
dawns on the consciousness when there are no impediments to obstruct it. 
The means by which the vision may be obtained is the practice of jhdna or 
meditation. Four jhdna stages are to be gone through on the four levels 
of consciousness, or the four planes of experience, called avacaras: kdma, 
rupa, arupa, and lokuttara. Eight samdpattis or states of trance are said to 
have been attained by the Indian yogins already before the advent of the 
Buddha.** These samdpattis or samddhis make up a range of the mind 
from the lowest of the kdma levels to the highest of the arupa. It is claimed 
that the ninth state, called sannavedayita-nirodha, was reached by the Buddha 
for the first time in history, who thus achieved the highest record on the 
highest of the lokuttara levels and planes. When this state of trance 
is reached, the person attaining it appears to be in all sense dead, but for 
the usmd or bodily warmth as the only palpable sign of life.*'' It is in this 
state that the attainment of ceto-vimutti or cetaso vimokho is really 
possible. 

This unprecedented achievement in the psychical sphere enabled the 
Buddha to stratify the mental levels, planes of experience, and the stales 
of trance, and to lay the foundation of a complete system of physio- 
psychology A\ith the superaddition of an altogether new section called 
lokuttara or supra-normal,** not abnormal, which would be rather mislead¬ 
ing. The passage of the mind from level to level, from plane to plane, or 
from trance to trance is inwardly a feeling process of isolation or self- 
alienation from object to object, the highest condition being reached when 
all sense of the object, and so of the subject, vanishes altogethei'. Each 
recurring experience suggests the idea of a dhdtu or element in itself. On the 

Majihima, I. pp. 161 ff. “ Ibid., I. p. 165. >• Ibid., I. p. 296. 

** See Dhammasangani, Cittakat^ifa and Rfipakafi^. 
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occurrence of each experience, the conscious feeling is—It is' (atthi), and 
nothing beyond it.*‘ 

It is only in this psychical process that the experience becomes possible, 
the personality develops, and an open declaration to that effect follows. 
But as no experience recurs precisely in one and the same form, no stable 
ground of identity is found in actuality. There is an element of novelty 
which ultimately goes to render each experience unique, with the result 
that the concepts or generalized ideas, based upon the common features 
noticed, are only intellectual approximations never restoring the actual 
facts of experience that only occurred once and for all. From the point 
of view of volition, the net result of the success in enabling the mind to pass 
from level to level, from plane to plane, and from trance to trance is that 
thereby all stages of consciousness, both supra-liminal and subliminal, are 
brought to view in the same stretch of ekaggata or one-pointedness of mind. 
The whole mechanism of mind being gone through, and its working seen, 
the key is at last found to purify one’s entire nature, both within and 
without (anusaya and pariyutthana), destroying the sin, root and branch. 
Samsara is the process of the rise and intensification of complexity of mind. 
Nibbana or nirvana is the process of the lessening of complexity and the 
realization of the serenity of mind. Both being the possibilities in one and 
the same reality, it is for each individual to choose the one or the other.®* 

ATTITUDE TOWARDS OTHER SYSTEMS OF THOUGHT 

If vimutti be the guiding central principle of Early Buddhism in all 
the interpretations, within its own system, the question arises. What is its 
attitude towards all prevalent currents of Indian thought in the midst of 
which it arose? The attitude of Early Buddhism towards those types of 
thought without is fundamentally the same as that towards the diverse 
interpretations within. 

The current thoughts of the age are broadly classified under these three 
heads: {1) sakkaya-ditthi (2) vicikiccha; and (3) silabbala-pardmasa.^* 
Sakkdya ditthi is not the Satkaryavada of the Samkhya system, but just 
another name of Attavada—all manner of thinking or speculation about 
the nature, existence, and destiny of the self and the Avorld as a whole. 
Atthi and natthi, or sassata and ucchedd, are mentioned as two main sub¬ 
divisions of sakkaya-ditthi. Vicikiccha, as employed in the context, is not 
a mere psychological term meaning doubt or perplexity, but a philosophical 
term designating all manner of thinking or speculation savouring of scepti¬ 
cism, involving doubt as the mental factor. Similarly, stlabbata-pardmdsa 

Digha, MtthSstttipatthSm-Suttttnta ; Majjhima, SatipatthSm-Sutta. 

** Majjhima, I. pp. 167'68. *• Ratana-Sulta in Suttanipata and Khuddaka-patha. 
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is no mere ritualistic term, but a philosophical term designating all manner 
o£ thinking or speculation tending to hold that the whole sphere of conduct 
or behaviour may be governed by a code of ethics or a code of discipline. 
Corresponding to the three Pali terms, the Jaina canon has akiriya, annamt 
and vinaya, regarding which one has the following fruitful observations 
from Professor Jacobi: 

‘The views of the ajnanikas, or agnostics, are not dearly stated in 
the texts, and the explanation of the commentators of all these philos¬ 
ophies ... is vague and misleading. But from Buddhist writings, we 
may form a pretty correct idea of what agnosticism (better scepticism) 
was like. It is, according to the Samannaphala-Sutta, the doctrine of 
Sahjaya Belatthiputta. ... It is evident that the agnostics examined 
all modes of existence or non-existence of a thing, and if it were any¬ 
thing transcendental or beyond human experience, they negatived all 
those modes of expression. The records of the Buddhists and Jains 
about the philosophical ideas current at the time of the Buddha and 
Mahavira, meagre though they be, are of the greatest importance to 
the historian of that epoch. For they show us the ground on which, 
and the materials with which, a religious reformer had to build his 
system. The similarity between those “heretical” doctrines on the 
one side, and Jaina or Buddhist ideas on the other, is very suggestive, 
and favours the assumption that the Buddha, as well as Mahavira, o^ved 
some of his conceptions to these very heretics, and formulated others 
under the influence of the controversies which were continually going 
on with them. . . . The subtle discussions of the agnostics had probably 
misled many of his (Mahavira’s) contemporaries. Consequently the 
Syadvada must have appeared to them as a happy way leading out of the 
maze of the Ajnanavada.’** 

The doctrine of Pakudha Kaccayana, as stated in the Samaiinaphala 
and other Suttas, serves as a typical example of Sassatavada or astikya, and 
that of Ajita Kc^akambalin of Ucchedavada or nastikya. The ascetic code 
of expiatory discipline and the legal code of the Brahmana lawgivers serve 
as the typical example of silabhata-paramasa or Vinayavada—^formalism. 
The earlier form of Vedanta or Brahmavada,®* the Vedanta of the Upa- 
nirads, was well knowm, and so, perhaps, was known a type of Samkhya-Yoga, 
which was then shaping itself through some of the earlier Upanisads, notably 
the Katha. Like Samkhya-Yoga, there were three other pairs of terms 
current—(1) Vibhajjavada and Kammavada, to characterize the system of 
the Buddha; (2) Syadvada and Kriyavada, to characterize the system of 


** Jaina-Sntras (S. B. E,), tl. pp. xxvi-x>.viii. 
•• Vimya-mahSvagga, VedantagB Udana, p. S. 
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Mahavira; and (3) sarhsara-suddhi and dhdra-suddhi, to characterize the 
doctrine of Makkhali Gosala, the system of the Ajivikas. 

Now, with regard to each and every one of these prevalent types of 
thought or speculation, the criticism oflPered is that from the standpoint of 
sammd (samyak), as contrasted with, or distinguished from, it, the rest 
of the standpoints, whether dogmatist, sceptic, or formalist, represent only 
varying degrees of micchd {mithyd). None of the types is discarded in toto 
as false or erroneous. Each and every type is taken to hold good as far as 
it goes, or as far as the way it traverses. Each has been viewed as a limited 
procession of thought, not leading to anything beyond it. The dogmatic 
mode of expression of each, hardly without any exception, is clearly expres¬ 
sive of an exclusive mental attitude. This exclusive mental attitude, this 
obstinate adherence to one’s own standpoint, or this latent prejudice against 
all other views that are not claimed as one’s own, is at the root of the great 
conflict of ideas (kalaha-vivdda), which produced a mighty convulsion in 
the life of Indian philosophy just at the time of the rise of Buddhism. All 
those portions that may be regarded as the oldest of the Pali canon vividly 
portray a picture of this conflict or turmoil, and no less that of preoccupa¬ 
tion of the Buddha’s thought with it.^"* 

RESOLUTION OF CONFLICTING VIEWS THROUGH SAMMA AND MAJJHA 

Now, wherein lies, according to Buddha-vacana, the key to the 
solution of this problem arising from the conflict of views and opinions 
which, as they arc advocated, appear to be mutually contrary or contradic¬ 
tory? The characteristic language of advocacy of each dogma or creed, 
as pointed out in the Uddna^^ and other Pali texts, is: Idam eva saccam, 
rnogham aiinam (What I affirm or assert is the only thing which is corrett 
and tenable, and everything else is incorrect and untenable). Each of 
such assertions betrays an exclusive spirit of thought. A dogmatic 
assertion touches only one side of truth and implies only a partial view 
of reality (ekanga-dassana).^^ The action of this class of people is to be 
compared to that of a number of persons born blind who try severally 
to have an idea of the bodily form of an elephant, each describing the 
animal in terms of the likeness of a particular limb or part felt by the 
hand, instead of having a view of the animal’s body as a whole.®* 

The imperfection of each dogmatic view lies in its incompleteness 
or one-sidedness—the limited character of the procession of thought of 
which it is the outcome. Amid the conflict of these views, one has to 

** Suttanipata, Atthakava^a: Kalaha-vivMa-Siilta, Culaviyuha-Sutta, Mahaviyuha-Sutta 
DTgha: Brahmajala-SuHa, SamanHaphala-Sutta, etc. 

Pp. 66-69. •• Ibid,, p. 69. »• Ibid., pp. 67-69. 
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choose between these four logical alternatives: (1) position; (2) counter- 
position ; (3) juxtaposition; and (4) total negation. To put them in 
another form, the alternatives are: (1) affirmation; (2) contradiction ; 
(3) half-hearted compromise; and (4) evasion of all issues.®® Emphatically 
to assert is not to establish the truth. To meet an adversary, or to answer 
him, is not to decry his position. To evaluate all views eclectically is not 
to advance the cause of thought. And to cast doubt on the certainty of 
all assertions is only to make confusion worse confounded, which can 
never be the way of enlightenment. 

To make all of them significant, without undervaluing any, is to take 
up one’s stand on a transcendental position, viewed from which each dogma 
will appear as a limited procession of thought, traversing a certain ground 
of knowledge and experience. Examining and ascertaining the genesis 
of each, understanding how they represent different gradations of approaches 
of thought, the data on which it is based, and the purpose which it fulfils, 
one discovers the way of iammd or completing process of thought. This 
process can be carried out by balancing up all statements of truth and 
centralizing all thoughts that appear at first sight so widely divergent. 
Thus sammd is essentially the way of bringing all thoughts to a focus, 
and the point at which all of them are focussed or centralized is majjha 
(madhya). Thus the real solution of the problem arising from the conflict 
of thoughts as well as of actions lies in the capacity to centralize them— 
to fulfil the majjha.^^ In the Sahgha formulation of the doctrine, both 
sammd and majjha are employed as adjectives,®* while in the Buddha’s 
terminology they are substantives.®® Historically viewed, the rise of Early 
Buddhism means the final evolution of the way of sammd and the fulfil¬ 
ment of the ideal of majjha. Majjha is indeed the key-word of the entire 
system of Early Buddhism. It is indeed majjha or the central point, the 
farthest logical reach, that afforded a direction to the centuries of thought 
evolution, religious evolution, moral evolution, and cultural evolution in 
India.®* 


*• Majjhima, Aggl Vacchagotta and other Suttas. Particularly for the evasion of all 
issues, note the doctrine of Safljaya Belatthiputta in the Pigha, 1. p. 58. 

Aioka’s S.li.E.: Majjham patipadayema. 

** See Dhammacakka-pamtiana Sutta, in which samma is used as an adjective in such 
terms as samma-dtUht, samma-sankappa, and the rest, and majjhima as an adjective to pafipadS. 

** Samyutta. li. pp. 17, 20, 23, 61, 76 ; III. p. 135. Cf. Barua, A Hutory of Pre-Buddhistic 
Indian Philosophy, p. 406. 

** Following the lead g'ven by Mrs. Rhys Davids, some of the English and Continental 
scholars have started talking about pre-canonical Buddhism without any reference to the 
Buddha, which is like speaking of the Play of Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark in it. 
One may freely concede that all that is attributed to the Buddha in the extant Pali canon 
is not precisely the word of the Buddha. But it becomes intolerable when, reiccling the 
whole of the tradition, Mrs. Rhys Davids ventures to say a number of things that tne Buddha 
would simply blush to claim as his own. 
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SCHOOLS AND SECTS OF BUDDHISM 

1 

CAUSES WHICH UED TO DIFFERENT GROUPS 

D uring the lifetime of Gautama Buddha himself, there were indica¬ 
tions of the existence of some who would not accept his leadership or 
obey his instructions. Devadatta, his cousin, was jealous of him, when 
the Buddha became a great leader of a religious Order, tried to discredit 
him, and ultimately became his personal enemy. Similarly, there were 
always a few persons who tried to circumvent the rules made by the 
Buddha. Upananda and the Sadvargikas (Pali: Chabbaggiyas) were 
examples of this type. They sought opportunities either to bypass the 
Law or circumvent the rules with the result that the w'hole spirit behind 
the framing of a certain rule was violated. There was also a tendency 
among some thoughtless youth to break a rule simply for the mischievous 
delight it afforded them. That is why the Buddha refused Sariputra's 
request^ to lay down beforehand any rules, until and unless there was 
actually an occasion for it. When the First Rehearsal (sangtii) of the 
Buddhist texts was made under the presidency of Mahakasyapa, soon after 
the death of the Buddha, we are told, there were some dissident aged 
monks like Puiana* and Gavampati,® who preferred to remain aloof from 
the Rehearsal, holding that it did not accord with what they heard from 
the Buddha. Thus it is evident that there were people who did not 
co-operate with the Buddha during his lifetime, and with his favourite 
disciples like Mahaka4yapa, Upali, and Ananda, after his death. 

Added to this, after the death of the Buddha, there was no central 
figure who could be considered the Head of the Buddhist fraternity and 
who could command respect or enforce discipline in the Order of the 
Buddhist monks. The Buddha refused to appoint any person as the Head, 
and said, on the contrary, that his Dharma itself could be the Instructor 
of the Order after his death.* Naturally, then, different considerations 
led people into the formation of different groups—either because of a 
common interest due to the same region of residence; or because of a 

^ Sikkh&pada-paRHtti-yicana-paiikkhepo, Visuddhi-magga (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay, 1940^, I. 98 ; see Vinaya Pitaka (P.T.S.), III. pp. 9-10. 

* Susafigtt‘Svuso therehi dhammo ca vinayo ca, apt ca yath’eva maya Bhagavato sammukhd 
sutath sammukhd pafiggahitaih tath’evdhaAi dhdressamtti—Vinaya Pifaka, II. p. 290. 

• See Obermiller, History of Buddhism (1931-32), pp. 73-76. 

* So (Dhammo ca Vinayo ca) xfo mama accayena satthS, Dtgha NikSya (P.T.S.), II. p. 154. 
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common discipleship of a teacher; or because of a common interest in a 
particular branch of study, like the SQtra, Vina)^, and Abhidharma, or 
even in the narrow sphere of a Nikaya, like Digha-bhanaka or Majjhima- 
b kanaka. 

B 

The Buddha did not attach importance so much to the letter as to 
the spirit of the Law. Hence he considered the mental attitude of a 
disciple to a prescribed rule as more significant than its external observ¬ 
ance. He did not mind a disciple failing to attend to minor rules of 
conduct,“ provided liis mental attitude to the general discipline remained 
sound. Nor did he like to enforce on his disciples any unnecessary hard¬ 
ship, such as staying under a tree even in the rainy season, or prohibit 
the acceptance of invitations for food from faithful adherents. Human 
tendency being what it is, there are always people who associate saintliness 
with a life of austerities; and hence we find that though the Buddha 
had himself given up a life of hard penance and severe austerities, he 
had to provide for the class of people who believed in austerities by allow¬ 
ing them the latitude to practise milder forms of austeiities known as 
dhutangas or dhuta-gunas (practices or virtues of purity). Attention, more 
than due, to such minor practices, and the tendency to glorify or deify 
the Buddha, also led to the formation of separate groups. 

During the century that followed the death of the Buddha, these 
centrifugal tendencies grew among the disciples. Common interests 
created bonds of personal attachment or attachment to certain groups with 
the result that they were often misled by personal likes and dislikes 
(chanda and dvesd), or fear and delusion (bhaya and moha). A wide gap 
was separating the sincere disciples of the Buddha from many young 
recruits who had perhaps joined the Order with no more nobler motives 
than an easy and comfortable life. 

THE FIRST SCHISM 

A hundred years (according to a Tibetan source,* a hundred and 
ten years) aftet the death of the Buddha, matters came to a head and a 
large number of Vrjin (Pali: Vajji) monks from the eastern regions like 
Vaiiali began to advocate, in the reign of a king, Kala^ka by name, some 
ten points,^ which were, according to the orthodox monks, opposed to 

* KhuddSnukhuddakUni sikkhSpadani, Dteha NikSya, 11. p. 154; The MilindapaUho 
(The Royal Asiatic Sodeiy, London, 1928), p. 142. 

* ODermiller, op. eit., p. 91. 

* These were: (1) that it was permissible to store salt in a horn ; (2) that food may 
be taken even up to tne time when the sun has passed the meridian line and the shadow 
has fallen eastward to the extent of two fingers ; (s) that it mav be permitted to eat again 
in another village to which one may go, after having eaten earlier in one’s village of residence ; 
(4) that it may be possible to hold separate meetings in each place of residence within one 
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the rules of Vinaya. The monks from the western regions like PavS, 
Kau^ambi, and Avanti disapproved these practices and brought this 
matter before a meeting of 700 monks under the presidency of Revata. 
The ten points for discussion were interpreted differently by different 
scholars. As the matter could not be decided in the open meeting, they 
ultimately left it to be decided by a Select Committee on which each side 
was represented by four members. These members finally decided the 
matter against the Vrjin monks, who, however, did not accept the verdict. 
Thus a very large body of monks seceded from the original group and 
styled themselves the Mahasaiighikas, members of a great group, which 
perhaps claimed superiority in numbers or in its keenness in reforming the 
existing state of affairs and improving upon the conservative attitude 
exhibited by the orthodox group of monks, who came to be called Sthasira- 
vadins or Theravadins, from sthavira or thcra, which, in Pali, means the 
old or senior. 

According to another source found in the Chinese or Tibetan transla¬ 
tions of Vasumitra, Bhavya, and Vinitadeva, the split arose in the Buddhist 
Safigha on account of certain propositions advocated by a monk named 
Mahadeva. His propositions, five in number, were that the arhats are 
subject to (1) temptation ; (2) ignorance ; (3) doubt; (-1) that the Arhai- 
hood is attained through others’ help; and (5) that the arhah attain the 
‘Path’ with an exclamation of astonishment like ‘ahoW 

The Mahasaiighikas held their own council separately in which they 
made their own recension of the sacred literature, from w'hich the first 
six books of Abhidharma and portions from the Surra and Vinaya of the 
Sthaviravadins, as well as their Padsambhida, Niddesa, and the Jataka, in 
part, were excluded.* Thus a split in the Buddhist fraternity was now an 
accomplished fact. 


FURTHER SUBDIVISIONS 

Once the unity and solidarity of the Buddhist Sangha was broken, 
there set in the process of further subdivisions. During the second and 
third centuries after the death of the Buddha, new subdivisions gradually 
came into being, with the result that as many as eighteen sects appeared 
out of the original two groups (Sthaviravadins and Mahasanghikas) by the 
time of the Third Rehearsal, which took place, according to the Pali tradi- 


and the same parish limit; (5) that it may be possible to pass a certain proposal in anti¬ 
cipation of the consent of the absent members ; (6) that a certain practice, if followed by 
the senior teachers, may be considered to be a valid justification for otliers to follow; (7) that 
milk which has just begun to turn, but has not yet changed into curds, veay be allow^; 
(8) that fresh unfermented liquors may be allowed; (9) that a seat without mnges may be 
allowed ; and (lOj that gold and silver may be acceptra. 

* Dipavamsa, V. pp. S2 ff. 
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tion, at Pauliputra (Patna) in the reign of Asoka, just 236 years after the 
death of the Buddha, or according to the record of another school, the 
Sarvastivadins, at Jalandhara (Jullundur) in the reign of Kaniska (variously 
put between the third and the fifth century after the Buddha’s death), 
who became a patron king of the group that spread far and wide in 
northern India. The following table, based on the information supplied 
by Yuan Chwang's translation of Vasumitra’s book on ‘Eighteen Sects', 
indicates the emergence of the different sects and the approximate century 
after the Buddha's death in which they arose: 


The Maha^Aghikas 


Second century Also second 

century 

(1) Eka-vyavahSrikas (4) Bahu^tiyas 

(? or rather £ka- (5) Prajnapativadins 

vyahirikas) 

(2) Lokottaravidins 
(S) Kukkupkas 


End of second 
century 

(6) Caitya-^ilas 

(7) Apara-4ailas 

(8) Uttara-4ailas 


The Sthaviravadins ('split up in and after the third century) 


(1) Came to be later 

identified with Haimavatas 


(2) Sar\'5stivadins (third century) 


(3) VatsTputrlyas 
(third century) 


I 

(8) Mahlsasakas 
(third century) 

(9) Dharma^p- 
tikas (third 
century) 


(10) KasyapTyas. 
also called 
Suvar;akas 
(end of third 
century) 


(11) Sautrantikas** 
or SahkrSnti- 
vadins (begin* 
ning of fourth 
century) 


(4) Dharmottatfyas (5) BhadraySnikas (6) Sammatlyas 

(SammitTyas) 


(7) Sa^Qagarikas* 


The other two Chinese versions of Vasumitra’s work and the Tibetan 
translations of four other works by Bhavya,” Vinitadeva, Sakyaprabha, and 
Padmakaraghosa,” unfortunately, do not agree in several details, and it 
becomes difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the origination 
of different sects from one another. 


* Also variously sp<dt as Chandagarikas, Chandagarikas, and ChannSgarikas. It is 
really not clear now what the original name was and what it meant. The term ‘ChannS- 
garika’ (Channa+agarika), supported by Nanjio, 1285. may be explained as the ‘sect living 
in a clo^ residence’. Two ol the Chinese versions (Nanjio, 1284, 1286) suggest the name 
as 'Channa-girika' (living on a mountain covered with dense forest), and this would come 
closer to this Pali term. The other Pali term ‘ChannSgarika’ (the six towners), corresponding 
to Sannagarika in Sanskiit may have been a mere coiruption from ChannSglrika. 

Y. Sogen, in his Systems of Buddhist Thought (Calcutta University, 1912), does not con¬ 
sider them to be derived from the Sarvastivadins, but as a branch of the StbaviravSdins. 

•> Author of a commentary on N3garjuna ; also author of Tarkafvala. 

“See Obermillcr, op. at.. II. pp. 4, 96-101. 
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According to the Ck>mmentary on the Kathavatthu, based on the 
earlier account in the Dipavamsa, the origin of the Buddhist sects from the 
original Sahgha is as given below: 


SaAgha 


(1) MahasaAghikas 

I 


(7) Sthaviravadins 


(2) Gokulikas (S) EkabbohSrikas 


EkabbohSrikas (8) Vajliputtakas 

(Ekavyavaharikas, (? VacchaputUkas 

or bettor Eka- sVatsTputrlyas) 

vyiharikas) 


(9) Mahr$Lakas 


(4) Bahu^tikas 


(5) Prajfiaptivadins 

(6) Caitpvidins (perhaps 
to be identifira with 
the LokottaravSdins; 
not dear whether 
derived from 4 or 5) 


(14) SarvSslividiiis (15) Dharmaguptikas 

(16) Kafyaplyas 

(17) SankrSntikas 

(18) Sautrantikas 


(10) DharniottarTyas (11) Bhadrayanikas (12) ^ap^Sgarikas 


(13) Sammitlyas 


Pali sources mention six other sects—the Haimavatikas, Rajagirikas, 
Siddhatthikas, Pubbaseliyas, Aparascliyas, and Vajiriyas. 

Of these different sects, some became important in course of time and 
had a large following and a literature peculiar to their schools. The 
Mahasahghikas had their own Vinaya, and besides, they were the precur¬ 
sors of what later came to be called the Mahayanists, who had two sub¬ 
divisions—the Madhyamikas and Yogacaras—with extensive literatures of 
their own. The Sthaviravadins and the Sarvastivadins, further giving rise 
to the Mula-sarvastivadins, Haimavatas, Mahls^kas, Dharmaguptikas, and 
Kasyapiyas, had their own literatures of Vinaya, Sutras, and Abhidharma. 
The later Brahmanical literature speaks of the Vaibhasikas, who were con¬ 
sidered to be the continuators^® of the earlier Sarvastivadins. 7’hey relied 
more upon the Abhidharma literature as opposed to their rivals, the 
Sautrantikas, who relied merely upon the Sutras and considered Abhidharma 
as no word of the Master.^ The Sammatlyas, or as the Sanskrit text of 
the Commentary on Abhidharmakosa-bhasya writes, the Sammitlyas, had 
apparently their own literature, but, unfortunately, only a very small 
fragment in the form of a philosophical work called Sdmmitlya-nikdya-iastra 
has been left in its Chinese version (Nanjio, 1272). 

’* Sichcrbatsky, Conception of Nirvina (Leningrad, 1927), pp. 22-25. 

Y. Sogen, op. cit., p. 101. 
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Besides the sects mentioned above, the Kathcajatthu<ommtntaxy 
makes mention of Rajagirikas and Siddharthikas (Pali: Siddhatthikas), 
which, along with Purva-4ailikas and Apara-Sailikas, are included imder 
Andhrakas (Pali: Andhakas). There are also references to the views of 
Uttarapathakas and Vetulyakas (who may be identified with Vaipulyakas, 
Vaipulya being one of the divisions of Mahayana literature), who are also 
called Mahasunyatavadins and Hetuvadins. 

The Kathavatthu merely mentions the different views held by one or 
more individual members of one and the same Sangha and the Kathavatthu- 
commentary identifies those views with those of the different sects that had 
already come into existence by the time of the composition of that com¬ 
mentary. Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar,” on the evidence of the versions of 
Aioka’s pillar edicts about the schism in the Buddhist Sangha, and Dr. B. 
M. Barua believe that these sects will have to be relegated to post-A^okan 
p>eriod.“ 


MEDIA OF PREACHING 

A very important information has been conveyed to us by Padmakara- 
ghosa, the author of Vandgra-prcchd, as to the medium of preaching 
adopted by these different schools in course of time.^^ We know, for 
instance, that the Buddha had permitted his followers to use their own 
speech for the purpose of instruction or preaching.^* So, according to the 
needs of the people of the various regions to which the Buddha's teaching 
had spread, the languages used were different. The Sarvastivadins, with 
some of their subgroups, adopted Sanskrit as their language, as the people 
of the north-western regions of India were more conversant with the same. 
The Mahasanghikas, who formed a greater part of the Sangha, adopted 
Prakrit as their language, perhaps because in the eastern regions (Magadha 
and Anga) where they dominated that language was more common. The 
Sammitlyas, who are often associated with Vatsiputrlyas, used Apabhraihla 
which was understood in the Vatsa country. The Sthaviravadins spoke an 
‘intermediate' dialect. It is also added that, according to some, the language 
of the Mahasanghikas was an ‘intermediate’ dialect, that of the Sammitlyas 
Prakrit, and that of the Sthaviras Apabhram^. Both these conflicting 
sources, however, agree on Sanskrit being the medium adopted by the 
Sarvastivadins. The use of Sanskrit by this school gradually must have 
influenced, in course of time, the succeeding groups of the Mahasanghikas 
with the result that all the Mahayanist works are now in Sanskrit. 

“ Aioka (Revised Edition, Calcutta. 1932;. p. 100. 

*• Atoka and His Inscriptions (New Age Publishers, 1955), I. pp. 583 ff. 

*’ See Obermiller, op. cit., pp. 99-100. 

** Vinaya Pifaka, II. 139. 
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1. THE STHAVIRAVADINS 

The earliest and, at the same time, a vivid and simple picture of the 
personality of the Buddha and his teachings is found in the Pali literature 
of the Theravadins or Sthaviravadins. There are also in this literature 
descriptions of the Buddha in glowing terms as god of gods (devatideva), or 
the teacher of gods and men (sabbadevamanussanam Buddho Bhagava), or 
as a superhuman being possessing and exhibiting miraculous powers and 
capable of being a worliteacher; but the more common description in 
it is that of a human being with concomitant disabilities and frailties. He 
was subject to human weaknesses when he said to one of his disciples ‘my 
back is paining'.” In another place,*® we find him getting cross with his 
monks, when he finds them making noise like the fishermen in a fish-market. 
He is described as the son of a feudal chief, brought up as a fondled child, 
in a most luxurious fashion, amidst enjoyable surroundings. 

Side by side with the description of what appears to be a very un¬ 
natural circumstance of seeing, for the first time at the age of twentynine, 
the sight of an old man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a recluse—the 
sight which makes him feel disgusted with the world and accept the house¬ 
less state—, there is also the account of what appears to be the most natural 
and real reason of what impelled him to leave the worldly life.®^ After his 
enlightenment, he lived the life of a great teacher of a religion for forty- 
five years, during which period he tried to regulate the conduct of his 
followers according to his own light, and then, as a result of a very natural 
disease, died a perfectly normal death, though here, too, there is no lack 
of superhuman element in its description. 

The Buddha’s teaching (Dhamma) also is very simple and ethical: 
‘to abstain from evil, to accumulate what is good, and to purify one’s 
mind’.** He laid emphasis on living a life of good conduct (ilia), attaining 
concentration to secure the balanced state of mind (samddiii), and culti¬ 
vating insight (prajnd) by the understanding of the Four Noble Truths 
(Suffering, the Origin of Suffering, the Cessation of Suffering, and the Way 
leading to the Cessation of Suffering) and the practice of the Noble Eight¬ 
fold Path. This Path he always called the ‘Middle Path’ as it avoided both 
the extremes of self-indulgence and self-mortification. He believed in the 
doctrines of Karma and Rebirth.** He, however, was averse to metaphysi- 

** ‘Pitthi me SgilSyatV, Majjhitna NikSya, Sekha-Sutta. 

Majjhima NikSya, Catun^-Sutta. 

Suttanipattt, verse 986: AAHamaMehi vySruddhe disvS math bhayam SxAsi (Seeing the 
people in conflict with one another, fear overcame me). Cf. also Ariya-pariyesana-Sutta of 
the Majjhima NikSya. 

** Dhammapada, 188. 

** This is deni^ by J. G. Jennings in his Vedantie Buddhism of the Buddha (Oxford 
University Press, 1947. Introduction, pp. xxiv, xxxvi-liv). He dcscriba them to be the 
Hinduizing elements introduced later in Buddhism. 
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cal speculation, for instance, about the origin or end of this universe. There 
are ten questions which are left unexplained or questions which are set 
aside (thapetabbd): whether the universe is (1) eternal or (2) non-eternal, 
(3) finite or (4) infinite; whether life and body are (5) the same or 
(6) different; whether a tathdgata (7) exists or (8) does not exist after death ; 
or whether (9) he both exists and does not exist after death; or whether 
(10) he does not exist, or not that he does not exist after death. These ques¬ 
tions are unexplained because they are not of any use or benefit for a holy 
life, nor are they calculated to lead to detachment from the world, to a 
dispassionate state of mind, to cessation, or to nirvana. One will die before 
one gets definite answers to these questions, just as a man who is wounded 
by a poisonous dart would die if he were to insist that he would not allow 
the surgeon standing by to operate upon him until and . unless he knew 
the height, colour, and caste of the person who shot the dart." By the 
discipline of Conduct, Concentration, and Insight, it is possible for a person 
to bring about the destruction of all impurities and reach the state of 
Arhathood (sainthood). Thus he will attain the perfect state of nirvana and 
will not be born again. 

The Buddha's philosophy, too, was very simple, and it may be summed 
up in three words: anatrnan, anitya, and duhkha. There is no such thing 
as a person, or a living being, an ego, or a living entity, which may be 
called a permanent soul. The notion of Atman is a mere convention. 
Except nirvana, which is uncorapounded (a-sarhskrta), all things are evanes¬ 
cent {anitya), and so are painful (duhkha) and devoid of any everlasting 
substance. What we conventionally call a person or an individual consists 
of nothing else but ndma (non-material part) and riipa (material form), 
both of which are changing every moment. This ndma-rupa is the same 
as the five elements (pahea skandhas): material form (rupa), sensation 
(vedana), perception {sarhjnd}, conformations (samskdras), and conscious¬ 
ness (vijndna). Just as one has to fully understand these five elements 
within an individual, so also one has to understand the twelve dyatanas, 
i.e. the six internal organ.s—eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind (which 
also is considered in Buddhism as an organ like the other five)—and the 
corresponding six objects, namely, form, sound, smell, taste, touch, and 
what is technically called dharmdyatana, which is the corresponding object 
of mind (vijndna). In addition, one must have a knowledge of the eighteen 
dhdtus, which consist of the twelve elements mentioned above and the six 
corresponding conscious elements (connected with each of the six organs), 
namely, the elements of eye-consciousness, ear-consciousness, nose-conscious- 

NikSya, Cala-MSluAkya-Sutta. 
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ness, tongue-consciousness, body-consdoumess, and mind^nnsdousness 
(nuituhviffiaiui). 

Thus it will be seen that the number of elements into which the 
universe » analysed has risen from two and five to twelve and eighteen. 
This pluralistic conception of the different elements in the imiverse held 
by the Sthaviravidins has been further enlarged in the allied school of the 
SarvSstivftdins. 

According to the AbhidhammatthorMrigahat a Buddhist manual of the 
psycho-ethical philosophy of the Theravftda (written by Anuruddhac3rya, a 
Ceylonese monk believed to have lived between the eighth and twelfth 
centuries a.d.), the categories in their ultimate reality are four: omsdous- 
ness, mental properties, physical or material qualities, and nirvam.’^ Con¬ 
sciousness (citta), in all the fourfold types into which the universe is divided 
by the Buddhists,’* is of eighty-nine kinds; the mental properties (caita- 
sikas) are of fifty-two kinds; the physical qualities (rupa) are of twenty- 
eight kinds; and nirvaM, which is a happy state of dispassionateness, free 
from all evil depravities, is a state which surpasses all description. 

The cyde of worldly life is explained by the Law of Dependent Origi¬ 
nation, paticcasamupp&da (pratityasamutpSda), which gives, for example, 
how the three successive births (past, present, and future) of an individual 
are related to one another. The Buddhists, in common with other faiths 
of Indian origin, except the Carvaka system, believe in karma, and it is 
this karma which is responsible for the life of an individual or its conti¬ 
nuity. Karma is threefold—corporeal, verbal, and mental. It is the last 
which is considered by the Buddhists to be more important than the other 
two. 

Avidya, ignorance of the Four Noble Truths, in a past life, leads a 
man to perform activities (sarhskaras) in that past life. So these two factors 
of the past life lead a man to the birth-consciousness (vijfiana) of the present 
life. From that originates name and form (ndma-rupa), the physical and 
mental equipment of an individual, which would further lead to the six 
ayatanas —the internal organs of sense and mind. When these six ayedanas 
are there, they lead to contact (sparia) with the corresponding objects. 
Contact further leads to sensation (ve’dana)~pleasant or unpleasant, or 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant. These five - factors, from vijndna to 
vedand, are the passive side of the present life, which one cannot escape 
when avidya and sarhskSras of the past life have once led to the present 
birth. 

** See the opening stanza, after the salutation-gathb, in that work; Tattha vuttS- 
'MUdhammatthS baOtdM paramatthato, eittadi eetasikam rQpaih nibbSnaih iti sabbathd. 

** The realms of deuie, of form, of the formless, and the transcim^t one, 
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The stage after vedani is very important, for, it is at that stage that 
the future of the individual is to be determined, whether he will have a 
further birth or not. If he exercises no control over his mind and lets 
hankering (tr^) arise in him, then he is sure to be reborn. If, on the 
contrary, he exercises control over himself and takes care to see that no 
hankering would spring up, there is a chance for him to attain deliverance. 
Thb stage therefore is supposed to be a cnttcal one in the present life, when 
every person has to be on his guard, lest the normal course of the origin of 
hankering should take place. From hankering arises grasping (upad&na), 
atnd from grasping arises bhava, which is explained as karma-bhava (i.e. 
action). These three factors again are the active side in the present life 
(which correspond to the two factors of the past, amdya and sarhsk&rds) 
which will bring about the future life. So bhava leads to birth (jStt) in the 
next life. And when birth takes place, it is sure to lead to old age, death, 
bewailing, lamentation, grief, dejection, and tribulations in the life to come. 
Thus is explained the wheel of life 

This life was believed by the Buddhists to be covering the three planes 
or realms of existence: (1) the plane of desire {kdma-bhava), which included 
the spheres of lower animals, spirits, denizens of hells, demons, human 
beings, and certain gods of a lower order; (2) the plane of form (rupa- 
bhava), which included still higher gods of sixteen kinds, birth among whom 
was possible with the help of various kinds of trances; and (3) the plane 
of the formless (arupa-bhava), .which included ^3ds of invisible form. An 
individual moving in this round of life may be found to be moving in any 
of these three planes. 

Then, the question that naturally arises is: If there is no soul that 
transmigrates from one life to another, how is it that the continuity of 
one and the same individual is maintained? Is there anything that passes 
from one life to another? 

Karma is a great force, and it will continue to be effective as long as 
the force is not exhausted. If a man has given an order to have a certain 
thing got done, then even though the man may be dying, the order will 
take effect and will be executed. So when we see a person dying and his 
physical body crumbling in this life, the dying consciousness in this life 
will have, on acaiunt of the force of karma, as its counterpait in the next 
life, a fresh consciousness in a fresh body, which will enable the force of 
karma to have its full effect in course of time. As the force of karma 
remains the same, the identity in the two lives is maintained through the 
physical or mental equipment of that force. This emergence of the new 
consciousness from the dying consciousness of the past life is explained as 
the kindling of a fresh candle from an old candle that is dying. The flame 
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has not migrated from the candle to another and yet the flame of the new 
candle could not have come into existence without the asustance given by 
the old candle.” 

If an individual takes care to see that no is produced, then by 
the process of discipline laid down for a man who is on the path of the 
Bud^ist ideal of Arhathood, he brings about such a change in his life that 
all his normal actions are without any craving, i.e. they are mere actions 
(kriyS'matra), and have no chance of bearing any fiiiit. There are no fresh 
actions which will lead to the continuity of his life in future births. His 
present life will end when the force of his past karma exhausts itself, and 
he will then cease to exist, exactly as fire does when the fuel is exhausted. 
Where he has gone or what happens to him after death, we do not know. 
An old text says: ‘Just as a flame, blown out by a gust of wind, disappears 
and surpasses any nomenclature, so do^ the sage, delivered from his physi¬ 
cal and mental equipment, merely set and is beyond any description.’” 

This is his final nirvana or pari-nirv&na, the nirvana where there is 
left no physical body (an-upadhiiesa-nirva^). The nirvana which an arhat 
attains, while living, by the destruction of all evil, such as passion {rdga), 
ill will (dve^a), and delusion (moha), is only sa-upadhiie^a~nirvdna, as there 
is still left a physical body. 

II. THE MAHISASAKAS 

There were two groups, at different times, called by the same name 
of MahySsakas, and hence there is a difference between the Pali sources 
and Vasumitra about the chronological relation of this school with the Sar- 
s^tivtdins. The Pali sources put the Mahl^sakas, along with the Vajjiput- 
takas, as branching off from the Sthaviravidins, and Sarvastivadins, branching 
off from the Mahliiisakas, along with the Dharmaguptikas. Vasumitra, on the 
other hand, tells us that the Mahi^Ssakas branched off ftom the Sarvastiv^ins, 
who, according to him, directly branched off from the Sthaviravadins. This 
is perhaps due to the confusion Vasumitra made between the earlier and 
later Mah!4Ssakas. 

The earlier Mahl^asakas can be traced back to the time of the First 
Council of Rajagrha. We have already referred to the senior monk 
Purina, who stayed at Dak$inlgiri and who would not join the Council 
of Mahlkl4yapa. His followers, it appears, formed a group called Mahi- 
^sakas. They had their own recital ^ the Vinaya, in which some seven 
rules, over which differences arose, were incorporated. The Mahl^Isaka 

' See Visuddhi-magga, XVII. 16S. 

**Accf yathi vSimegena khitto MhaOt paleti m upeti MOtkhath, euath murit name* 
kOyt vimuttQ atlAoih paleH na upeti sathkhath—^utumipita (S. B. E., 1S81), verse 1074. 
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VtluyB gives the second place to PurSL^a* the first being given to KauD4iDyB4 
This school also reached Ceylon following the route tahen by the Stf^vira- 
vidins, Le. via Kauf&mbI, Avanti, and t^anavSsi in North C^nara. An 
inscription at Nagirjunakon^ refers to a gift, made by a queen of VanavSsi, 
ctf a pillar and a monastery for the benefit of the monks of the Mahifisakas. 
Fa-hien makes mention of this school existing in Ceylon. In an introductory 
stanza of the Jataka-atthakatha, we have the following: 

Mahisasaka vamsamhi sambhutena nayaHnuna, 

Buddhadevena ca tatha bhikkhUna suddhabuddHina. 

‘(I have been asked to write this book) by a monk, Buddhadeva by name, 
of pure intellect, born in the traditional line of the Mahl^asakas, and expert 
in the traditional methods.' 

The tenets of the earlier Mahl^sakas naturally agree with those of the 
Sthaviravidins, while those of the later Mahiilsakas have more in common 
with th(»e of the Sarvastivadins. 

Like the Sthaviravadins, the earlier Mahl4asakas believed in the simul¬ 
taneous penetration into truth. The past and the future, according to 
them, do not exist, while the present and the asarhskrtas do exist. The 
samskaras perish. There are nine asamskrta dharmas: (1) pratisahkhyU- 
nirodha, cessation with knowledge; (2) a-pratisankhya-nirodha, cessation 
without knowledge, i.e. through the natural course of the ce^tion of the 
causes; (3) dkaia, space; (4) anenjatd, immovability; (5-7) kidaladharma- 
tathatd, akuialadharma-tathatd, and avyakrtadharma'tathata, the tathata of 
the dharmas that are meritorious, demeritorious, and neither meritorious 
nor demeritorious; (8-9) mdrgahga-tathata and prafitya-samutpada-tathatd, 
the tathata of being a factor of the 'Path' and the tathata of the Law of 
Dependent Origination. This list of nine agrees partially with that of the 
Mahasanghikas. 

The main tenets of this sect are: The srotdpannas are subject to 
retrogression, but the arhats, who are not subject to meritorious or demer¬ 
itorious deeds, are not. No deva (god) can lead a holy life. No heretic can 
gain supernatural powers. There is no antarabhava, an intermediate exist¬ 
ence between the present life and the life to come. The Sangha includes 
the Buddha, and so a gift given to the former is greatly meritorious, while 
that given to the Buddha is not so. It is certain that there is nothing that 
transmigrates from one world to another. 

The Kathavatthu refers, among others, to the views of this school, accord¬ 
ing to which they believed that there cannot be, in worldly matters, the 
controlling faculties of faith (haddhendriya) and the like (XIX. 8) and that 
the Noble Path, ordinarily considered to be eightfold, really consists of five 
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£acton only, exdudii^ right speedi, right action, and right livelihood, 
which are non-mental (XX. 5). 

It is interestii^ to note that there is mudi agreement between Vasumitra 
and.the Kathavatthu along with its commaitaTy regarding the viev^ held 
by this school. 

Strangely enough, the doctrines of the later Mahl^sakas are opposed 
to many held by the earlier ones. Like the Sarvistivadins, they began 4o 
believe in the existence of the past and the future and of antardbhava. 
They held that the skandhas, dhdtus, and ayatanas always exist in the form 
of seeds (bijas); that vitarka and vicara (initial application and reflection) 
combine with each other; etc. 

m. THE SARVASTIVADINS 

Closely related with the school of Thcravada is the school the 
Sarvastivadins, who, of all the different sects and schools, come nearest to 
the former. The views which ultimately gave its name to this school that 
originated in the third century b.c. (i.e. a little before the Third Council 
of PaUiliputra in the reign of Aioka) seem to go back to the time of the 
Buddha. The idea 'sabbath atthV (all things exist) is found as early as- 
the Saihyutta Nikaya (IV. 15).** This school and that of the Sthaviravadins 
are Realists. For them, the external world and its constituent parts, the 
' dkarmas, have a real existence. Therefore this school believes that all things 
exist, and exist continuously—^in the past and the future as well as in the 
present. The Kathavatthu mentions only a few points as advocated by 
this school, thus showing that, at the time of the composition of the 
Kathqmtthu, it had not yet much diverged from Sthaviravada. The 
Kathdvatthu-commentary*^ tells us that this school believed that penetration 
into truths was gradual, and not simultaneous as held by the Sthaviravadins. 
This school, along with that of Vajjiputtiyas (? Vatslputrlyas), Sammitlyas, 
and some of the Mahasanghikas, who raised a revolt against the dominance 
of the arhats, maintained that an arhat may hdl away from Arhathood.*' 

The greatest authority of this school was Vasubandhu, who wrote his 
systematic treatise Abhidharmakoia based upon the seven original works on 
Abhidharma, JMna-prasthana being the first of them. The VaibhS^ikas, 
who came into prominence in later days, were, according to some,*^ the 
continuatois of the SarvSstivadins, while Yamakami Sogen’^ says that the 
latter were r^ly a branch of the former. Vasubandhu was a VaibhSL^ika,* 

» Cf. Maiihima 2Vi%a, I.$. 

•• See 8. Z. Aung and Mrs, Rhys Davids, Points of Controversy (P.T.S., 1915), xix; 1.2; 
1.6, 7 ; U.9; XI,6. 

** Stchabatsky, op, cit., pp. 22*2S. 

••op, cit., pp. 192, 113. * Later he became a prominent YogSeirin. 
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a term derived from VibhasS, a commentary on the original Abhidharma 
texts, while his commentator Yasomitra was a Sautxtotika, who relied upon 
the SQtras wily, denying Abhidharma to be the word of the Master. 

Vasumitra, in his account of the 'Eighteen Sects', gives a long list of 
the different views held by the Sarvistivadins. The Sthaviravtdins in India 
were gradually losing ground to the Sarvastii^dins, who, on behalf of earlier 
schools, had mainly to carry on the fight against the powerful MahisaA- 
ghikas, who ascribed all kinds of transcendent powers to the buddhas. So 
several of the views ascribed by Vasumitra to this school arc to be under- 
stood in the light of the views held by the school of the MahisaA^ikas or 
other contemporary schools. This list of Vasumitra also shows what devel¬ 
opment had taken place in this school since the time of the Kathavatthu, 
i.e. from the middle of the third century b.c. We can give here only a 
few very important points. 

We have seen above that according to this school the arhats may fall 
away from Arhathood; but, curiously enough, the srotapannas, those that 
have attained the first stage on the Buddhist path towards the ideal of 
Arhathood. arc not subject to such retrogression. This school also, like the 
Sthaviravadim, denies, as against the Mal^UaAghikas, any transcendent 
power to the buddhas. The buddhaS cannot, they maintain, expound the 
whole of the doctrine in a single Utterance, nor can every sutra of theirs 
be perfect, nor can every spoken word of theirs be considered an absolute 
truth (nUartha), as claimed by the Mahisanghikas. Some sutras are admitted 
to be a-nitartha even by the buddhas themselves. Further, as against the 
views of the Mahasanghikas, they held that in a state of samddhi (concentra¬ 
tion) one cannot utter a word, nor does one ever die in that state. 

Like the Sthaviravadins, they believe that the holy life (brahmacarya) 
is possible even for gods, which is denied by the Mahi^Lsakas and the ^m- 
mitlyas, and that what is conventionally called a satlva (being) is nothing 
more than a continuation of updddna (grasping). Bodhisattvas are still 
ordinary people (pfthag-jam), as fetters (sarhyojanas) are not yet destroyed 
by them. Even arhats have still something to learn, and they are not free 
from the effects of their past actions. They are subject to the law of causa¬ 
tion, which is a sarhskrta dharma, and some of their actions can still be meri¬ 
torious. All the anidayas, i.e. the latent evil tendencies, are caitasikas; 
they are cittasarhprayuktas, i.e. associated with mind. Only in the world 
of desire and of form, there is certainly an antardbhava, an inter¬ 
mediate existence. There is a vttarka, initial application of the mind (to 
an object) which is andsrava (free from depravities), as opposed to the theory 
of the MahiiSsakas who believed vitarka to be sasrava (full of depravities). 
Even the heretics can have the five supernatural powers (rddhis), 
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There are laukika-pudgahs which tiangmi^te, but this a{^)Iies to the 
samsk&ras during one’s lifetime. There are four traxiscend^tal mediu- 
tions (hkottara-dhySnas), a name given to the four hindamental trances 
or dhySnas. 

The SarvastivSidins maintain nair&imya (to be devoid of a permanent 
substance) of an individual, thoi^;h not of things, which they hold to be real 
for eternity. Like the Sthaviravidins, the SarvSstivadins also have the plural- 
istic theory of the different elements that go to make up the universe. Accord¬ 
ing to them, in addition to the list of the five skandhas, twelve ayatanas, and 
eighteen dhatus, there are seventy-five elements in this universe divided into 
two main groups—seventy-two sathskrta (conditioned or compounded) 
dharmas and three asamskrta (uncompounded) dharmas, i.e. &kdia (space). 
pratisankhyS-nirodha (cessation through knowledge), and apratisaAkhyd- 
nirodha (cessation nor through knowledge, but through the natural process 
of the absence of required conditions). The seventy-two sarhskrta dharmas 
are divided into four groups: rUpa (matter) of eleven kinds, including 
avijhapti rUpa; one citta (mind), i.e. unmanifested action in the form of 
a mental impress; forty-six citta-samprayukta dharmas (concomitant mental 
faculties); and fourteen citta-viprayukta dharmas (faculties not connected 
with mind). It will be noticed that this classification differs from the four¬ 
fold classification of ultimate categories of the Sthaviravada school mentioned 
earlier. There is here this new class of citta-viprayukta dharmas, a class of 
forces which cannot be included among material or mental elements. They 
are energies, says Yamakami Sogen,’” which are not always actual but 
potential, and it must be noted that they cannot be active unless joined 
with a mental or material basis; they are quite independent of both of 
them and hence they are called by a further name: rupa-citta-viprayukta- 
sarfiskara-dharmas. 

These seventy-five elements, though separate from one another, are 
linked together in the actual world by a system of ten causal relations, six 
principal (hetus) and four subsidiary (pratyayas). 

Thus, it will be seen that, like the Sthavirav^dins, this school also 
believes that an individual or the universe consists of nothing else but the 
elements listed under one or the other of the different groups given above, 
and that they have a twofold constitution, material and mental, the former 
dominant in the universe, and the latter in an individual. Matter is a 
combination of the four great elements (mah&bhutas) —earth, water, fire, 
and air. The individual and the universe are subject to a constant change 
in their external aspects (and not in essential nature), the past determining 

•* op. cit., p. 159. 
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the present condition, and the present the future. Thus always creating 
and always changing, we go on. There is no need of postulating a 
permanent, changeless being in ourselves; for the unbroken continuity of 
the present with the past, or of the future with the present, will assure us 
that there is no loss of identity.** 

lUnifka was the patron-king of this school which flouridied in Kashmir 
and Gandhira. It was during the reign of this king that a great council 
was held and a lakh of stanzas were written on each subject—the Sfltia, 
Vinaya, and Abhidharma. It is said** that when the commentaries were 
written, the king had them inscribed on copperplates and that these were 
deposited in boxes, which may sometime be discovered buried in some 
stupas. 

This school was also known by the name *HetuvIdins’. 

IV THE HAIMAVATA SCHOOL 

According to Vasumitra, the Haimavata school in the Himalayan 
regions was the successor of the old Sthaviravada school. But if we look 
at the tenets held by it, especially those five points of Mahideva which 
created the first split in the Buddhist Saiigha, it becomes difficult to accept 
the statement of Vasumitra. Bhavya and Vinitadeva, it is interesting to 
note, consider this school to be a branch of the Mahisaiighikas, while 
Przyluski actually identifies it with them.’* This school, like the Sarvasti- 
vadins, denied any special eminence to the bodhisattvas, who were considered 
by them to be no more than common men (prthag-janas), but unlike the 
Sarvlstivadins, they would not admit that heretics can get supernatural 
powers or that the gods can lead the holy life {prahmacarya). 

V. THE SCHOOL OF VATSIPUTRIYAS 

The Vatsiputriyas, with whom is prominently identified the sub-sect 
of the Sammitiyas,*^ were a group of people who were singled out among the 
Buddhists on account of their belief in the doctrine of a permanent entity 
called pudgala. Vasubandhu has given, at the end of his Abhtdharmakoia, 
a special chapter in which he tries to refute the soul theory of the school of 
vatsiputriyas. They believed that there is no transmigration possible from 
one life to another without such a pudgala. It is neither the same, nor 
different from the skandhas. According to them, some samskdras exist for 
some time, while others perish every moment. They agreed with the Sarvas- 

M See J Takakusu. The Eaenttab of Buddhut Pfulowphy (University of Hawaii, 1947), 
D 72 

•• On the authonty of Yuan Chwang 

** See Nalinak^a Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhum, U pp 169 70 

** ‘FiisTputrTyS Arya S9mnufiyil}’—Sphu4irthtl (Japanese Edn), p. 699, lines 9-6. 
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tiv&dins in their belief that even heretics attain the five tniractilout poweuL 
and the arhot can have a fall from Arhadux)d. The other sub-sects of this 
school, namely, Dharmottariyas, BhadraySnikas^ and $a 9 iaSgarikas have 
their differences merely due to the interpretation of certain lines in a stanza 
about the arhat and his fall, his knowledge and doubts. 

On account of the belief this school in a pudgala, the question is often 
raised whether this school could at all be considered a schrol of the Bud¬ 
dhists. They rely upon the mere word ‘pudgala', occurring; in several 
passages of the Buddhist Siitras, in support of their thesis, without noticing 
the sense or the spirit, just as the use of the word ‘attd' or ‘atm&‘ in several 
SOtras is taken by some to be an evidence in support of the existence of 
*soul’. 

Besides, the JKathdvatthu ascribes, among others, the following views 
to the Sammitlyas. Gods cannot practise higher life. Even among the 
gods of the rfipfl-world, there are the six senses—the eye, ear, nose, tongue, 
body, and mind. There is antardbhava and acts of intimation (vijnapti) are 
morally effective. They also believed, like the followers of the Abhidharma, 
that we must contemplate a stage of a trance between the first and second 
stages of the followers of the SQtras wherein vitarka only has disappeared 
and vicdra still remains. Like the Mahriasakas, they also held that the 
three factors of the Noble Eightfold Path—right speech, right action, and 
right livelihood—are material and not mental states. 

VI. THE DHARMAGUPTIKAS 

The Dharmaguptikas that branched off from the Mahliasakas differed 
from the latter only on a few minor points. They have had, however, their 
own literature of the Sutra, Vinaya, and Abhidharma. This school gained 
popularity in Central Asia and China and its Priitimok^ was followed in 
China. 

This school had differences with the Mahiiasakas on some minor points, 
such as whether gifts should be made to the Sahgha as a whole, which 
included the Buddha, or to the Buddha separately. It approved of the 
latter course, and held that gifts to the stupas were also meritorious, whidi 
is denied by the Caitya school of the Andhrakas. Like the Mahifasakas, 
this school also believed that no heretics can gain the supernatural powers 
and that an arhat is free from passion. 

*VII. THE KASYAPIYAS 

The KEfyapIyas, who were called Sthavariyas, Saddharmavar$akas, or 
Suvarsakas, differed from the Sarvistivadins and Dharmaguptikas on some 
minor points and were allied to the SthaviravSdins. Hence they were 
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^ called SthftvaiTyas. The other two names are found to be used in Tibetan 
sources. Przyluski identifies them with the Haimavatas, Hiis sdiool also 
claims a literature of its o\m. 

According to this school, the past whidi has borne fruit has cxased to 
exist, while the past which has not yet ripened continues to exist. This 
modifies the position of the Sarvastivadins, who maintain that even the 
past and the future exist along with the present. 

VIII. THE SAI^IKRANTIVADINS OR SAUTRANTIKAS 

The Pali sources derive the SaAkrantivIdins from the Ka^yapiyas and 
the Sautrantikas from the Sankrantivadins, while Vasumitra identifies the 
two names. The Sautrantikas were considered as opponents of the VaibhS- 
fikas, as they relied only upon the Sutras, denying any authority to the 
Abhidharma. Vasubandhu, though generally in fiivour of the Vaibhisikas, 
supports the Sautrantikas in this view.” The Sautrantikas were also called 
Dir^tlntikas as the views ascribed by the Vtbhasa to the Dars^ntikas are 
those ascribed by Abhidharmakoia to the Sautrantikas. Kumaralabdha, the 
author of Drslantapankti or Drstantamdld-iMra, was the original teacher of 
the DSrstantikas, and lived a hundred years after the death of the Buddha, 
while Srllabdha, the next exponent of the same school, lived four hundred 
years after the Buddha. 

The main teaching of this school, from which it got the name SaAkrin- 
tiv&dins, is that the skandhas, in their subtle form, transmigrate from one 
world to another, whereas the Sammitlyas maintained that it is the pudgala 
that transmigrates. There are four muldntika-skandhas, and one ekarasa- 
skandha, the subtle consciousness, which is the origin of the former four. 
The paramdrtha-pudgala, which appears to be the same subtle conscious¬ 
ness as the ekarasa-skandha, is the substance that is subject to transmigration. 
This subtle consciousness corresponds to the mind that permeates the whole 
body, according to the MahasaAghikas. It is the same as dlaya-vijnana, or 
the store-consciousness, of the Yogacaras. It seems therefore possible that 
this school took its doctrine of ekarasa-skandha from the MahasaAghikas 
and lent it to the Yogacara school. This school also believed that every 
common man has the potentiality of becoming a buddha^ doctrine which 
is the precursor of the Mahayana theory that every being has in him the 
seeds of a buddha. 

On account of such views, this school is also considered a bridge 
between the St^vakayana or Hinayana on the one hand and the Mahay&na 


« N. DuU, op. cit , II. P 168. 
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on the other. The SaAkrSntivSdins were alto called llinridfti^yas, probably 
on account of their copper-coloured dothes.^ 

IX. THE SATYASIDDHl SCHOOL 

There is another school, Sat/adddhi of Harivarman, a native of Central 
India, who, according to a Chinese source (San-yin),*^ lived 890 years after 
the death of the Buddha. He was the chief disciple of Kumaralabdha, a 
leader of the HinaySnists in Kashmir. He is described by some to be a 
follower of the Bahu4rutiyas, and by others to be a Sautnintika or a Dharma- 
guptika. Some also maintain that he adheres to the Hinayana doctrine 
with the help of the Mahayana. The Sarvistivadins maintained the soulless¬ 
ness of an individual (atma-nairatmya)^ though not of things. Harivarman 
maintained the nairatrnya of both, of persons as well as of things (dharma- 
nairatmya), a characteristic of the Mahiyina. The universe contains eighty- 
four elements, which also are void of any abiding reality. He advocated 
the theory of two kinds of truth—conventional truth (samvrti satya) and 
ultimate truth {paramdrtha satya), and held that Atman exists conven¬ 
tionally, but not in truth. He accepted the Hlnayanist theory of the 
buddhU'kdya, and explained dharma-kdya as being fivefold, consisting of 
conduct (iila), concentration (samadhi), wisdom (prajna), deliverance 
(vimukti), and knowledge and insight into deliverance (vimukti-jnana-dar- 
iana). He, however, believed in the special powers of the Buddha, such as 
ten strengths (balas), four confidences (vaisdradyas), and the three ways of 
setting up mindfulness (smftyupasthanas), and held that the Buddha is 
never depressed in adverse circumstances, nor does he allow himself to be 
swayed one way or the other when he is praised or censured. This school 
contends that the present only is real, while the past and the future have 
no real existence. 

The classification of the universe into the eighty-four elements also is 
real only as a conventional truth, but not as the ultimate truth. From 
the conventional point of view, there is negativism which denies the 
existence of matter (rupa), mind (citta), mental properties (caitasika), 
dharmas which are neither matter nor mind (citta-viprayukta), and even of 
uncreated (asarhskrta) dharmas. From the point of view of supreme truth, 
there is total nihilism (sarva-i&nyata), abstraction from entity, as against the 
synthetic or transcendental Void of the Midhyamikas. Even the conscious¬ 
ness of the Void has to be removed, and this becomes possible when one 
enters into meditation of Cessation (nirodha-samSpatti)., 

•• Ibid., II. p. 49. 

*• Y. Sogen, op. cit., p. 175. 
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X. THE VIBHAJYAVADINS 

Besides the schools enlisted by Vasumitra, we find mentioned dse* 
where, other schools. The VibhajyavBdins, according to Pali sources, are 
identical with the Sthaviravidins, and are credited with the belief in the 
simultaneous penetration of truths. They maintained, according to Ablii> 
dharma sources, the existence of the present elements and of those in the 
past which have not yet borne fruit. They deny the existence of the future 
elements and of those in the jmst that have borne fruit. 

There are, however, conflicting statements in different sources about 
the main division to which this group belonged. Some put the Vibhajya- 
vadins under Mahasahghikas, and a Chinese commentator identifies them 
with 'the present Prajnaptivadins’. 

XI OTHER MINOR SCHOOLS 

The Ahhidharmakosa-vyakhya (on 1.17 of Abhtdharmakoia) refers to 
Tamraparniya Nikaya, a sect from Ceylon, who believed in the existence 
of the material basis of the heart (hrdaya-vastu) for consciousness. With 
this may be compared Visuddhi-magga (X1V.36, 60) and Abhidhammattha- 
sahgaha (Vl.4.6), which corroborates the same. Other groups from Ceylcni 
such as jetdvaniya, Abhayagirivasins, and MahaviharavSsins are mentioned 
by Vinlladeva and Padmakaraghosa. The last was the orthodox group, 
while the former two were the groups siding with, or inclined towards, the 
Mahayanists. 

The Kathdvatthu mentions a few other schools. ‘Uttaripathakas’ seems 
to be the gencial name given to the monks of the north and north-west 
region covering the Punjab, Kashmir, North-West Frontier Province, 
Afghanistan, etc. The Kathavatthu ascribes a large number of views to this 
school, thus showing the wide-spread and heterogeneous nature of this 
class. Many of these views appear to be verging on those held by the 
Mahayanists. They are credited (X1X.5) with the doctrine of ‘Suchne^' 
{tathata), a doctrine of the Mahayanists. They believed in the transcendent 
nature of the buddhas —even their excretion is considered to be fragrant 
(XVIII.4). The Buddha does not feel pity or harund (XVIII.3) as he has no 
passion {rdga). There is one Path only, and not four as claimed by the 
Sthaviravadins. They agreed with the Sarvastivldins in the belief that 
householders can become arhats. 

The Vetulyakas or the Mahasftnyatavadins are also mentioned in the 
Kathdvatthu. They arc credited with maintaining that the Buddha never 
lived as a man on this earth and that the Order (Sangha) is also an abstract 
idea and as such they cannot accept any gifts. Among the views of this 
sect, we also see seeiis of later VajraySna, as, for instance, when they main- 
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tained that sex-relatiom, with mutual resolve or as a result o£ compassiotl, 
may be carried on by a human pair (including reduses) to set up a worldly 
life (XXllLl). 

Some Hetuvidins have also been referred to in the KathSvaUhUt but 
we have seen above that this name was also given to the San^tiv9.dins. 
They are credited with the view that insight is not meant for the men dE 
the world, and that happiness may be passed on to another. 

XU. THE MAHASAldGHlKAS, EKA-VYAVAHARIKAS, LOROTTARAVADINS. 

AND KUKKUTIKAS 

It has been already pointed out above that the Mahlsahghikas (and 
the other groujM derived from them) seceded, according to Vasumitra, from 
the original Buddhist Sahgha on account of the five points of Mahideva. 
It is very likely that the superior position of an arhat was envied and chal¬ 
lenged by these seceders. They believed in the transcendent nature of 
the buddhas and therefore all sorts of superhuman or transcendent powers 
were attributed to them, such as that their physical form (rUpa-kaya), their 
powers, and their lives are unlimited; they are quick-witted, and facile 
in speech while giving answers to questions; their speech is always perfect; 
and they are free from sleep or dream. Greater importance was attached 
by this school to the bodhisattvas than to the arhats, as they were considered 
more helpful to the world than the latter, and were believed to be 
endowed with miraculous powers. 

According to the Kath&vatthu, this school believed that the arhats are 
subject to retrogression, while the srotdpannas are not. Vasumitra holds 
exactly the opposite view, which does not seem to be consistent with the 
five points of Mahadeva, most of which are ascribed to this school even by 
Vasumitra. It is also claimed that even in a state of samddhi one can hear 
sounds,*^ or utter words,** which is quite opposed to the view of the Sthavira- 
vadins, according to whom sound is a hindrance to concentration.** There 
is no avyakfta dharma (indeterminate element), which is opposed to the 
very fundamental threefold division of the dharmas, into go^, evil, and 
indeterminate, made by the Sthaviravadins. There are nine asamskfia 
dharmas: (1) pratisahkhyd, nirodhai (2) apratisahkhyd nirodha ; (5) akMa ; 
(4-7) the four infinities of Space, Ckmsdousness, Nothingness, and neither 
Perception nor Non-perception ; (8) pratJtya-samutpaddh^katva (being 
characterized by participation in pratityorsamutp&da ); and (9) dryu-mSrgSn- 
gikatva (participation in arya-marga —^the Noble Path). This list differs in 

KathOvatthu, XVUX. 8 aicribei this to POm-laUikaB among the Andhnkas. 

IL 5*. 

Saddo keaftako tanOdhissa (cf. Ahguttam Nikdya, V. 1S8-85 ; Visuddhi-magga, X. 19). 
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Nos. 4-7 &om that of the nine asarhskfta dharfnas according to the Malil* 
Sisakas. The dharmas in the past and the future do not exist. There is no 
antar&bhava, an intermediate existence between death in this world and 
birth in the next. 

The Gokulikas of the Kathavatthu, identified with KLukku^kas of 
Vasumitra, believe that the whole world is red-hot (like kukkula, i.e. fire¬ 
brands or live coal) and therefore it is full of misery (II.8). Kukku^ika is 
perhaps derived from an equivalent of kukkula (11.6). Several of the 
views ascribed by Vasumitra to this school are found among those ascribed 
by Kathavatthu to the Andhrakas, who, it appears, were a powerful section 
among the Mahasanghikas. 

The following tenets are held by some of the members of the group: 

Kleias (corruptions) and mdrgas (paths) exist side by side. Karmas 
and vipakas (fruits) exist at the same time. A seed develops into a sprout. 
The material constituents of sense-organs are subject to change, while the 
mind and the mental associates are not. Mind can permeate the whole 
body, and it is capable of contracting or expanding according to the small¬ 
ness or largeness of its object. (Here we find a precursor of the alaya-vijhana 
of the YogacSra school). There are sixteen different modes of comprehension 
corresponding to the sixteen different aspects of the Four Noble Truths. 

XIII. THE BAHUSRUTIYA.S. PRAJNAPTIVADINS, AND ANDHRAKAS 

The BahuiSrutlyas, who are identified with the Bahuliyas** of the 
Pali sources, believed that the teachings of the buddhas on five points only, 
namely, impermanence, void, suffering, absence of any permanent entity, 
and quietude in nirvana, are transcendent, while those on the rest are 
of the common worldly nature. As regards the rest, they leaned more on 
the side of the Sarvastivadins. 

The Prajnaptivadins formed another group as if by way of protest 
against the BahusrutTyas. They held that except in the case of the five 
skandhas or the constituents of a being, the dharmas have no real existence. 
The twelve dyatanas and the eighteen dhdtus are temporary or unreal.** 
There is no such thing as untimely death which is the result of the past 
karma. The drya-mdrga is to be attained by good karma, and not by mere 
culture. And when once it is attained, it is not to be lost. 

‘Andhrakas’ was a general name given to the followers of the Maha- 
safighikas who settled in the Eastern Ghats and around the region of 
Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. Vasumitra mentions three groups: the 

“ The MahSt/athsa (V. 5) reads 'Bdliuhkas'. 

“See Takakusu, op cU, p. 118, f.n. 4. 
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Caitya-i$ailas, the Apara-iailas, and the Uttara-4ailas, while the Kathavatthu- 
commentary mentions Pubba-seliyas, Apara-seliyas, Rijagirikas, and 
Siddhatthikas. According to Vasumitra, this school believed that the 
hodhisattvas are not free from evil destiny (durgati) and that by making 
offerings to stupas, one cannot gain great merit. This is opposed to the 
Dharmaguptika view that gifts to stupas are greatly meritorious. 

The Kathavatthu (XV.9) ascribes to the Riljagirikas the view that it is 
possible for one to die in a state of trance and to Rajagirikas as well as to 
Siddhatthikas the view that there are no such things as mental properties 
(caitasikas), that gift is a mental state, that an arhat cannot have an untimely 
death, and that the fruit of a wicked action may extend over a whole kalpa, 

II 

All the sects and sub-sects dealt with before belong to Hinayana. Some 
of the sects, however, held views which were partially Mahayanic and may 
be looked upon as the precursors of Mahayana doctrines. For instance, 
the MahSsahghikas and the Lokottaravadins deified the Buddha, intro¬ 
duced the hodhisattva conception, changed the ideal from Arhathood to 
Buddhahood, and so forth. Similarly, the Sautrantika doctrine of the non¬ 
existence (abhava) of the gross phenomenal objects of the world, and their 
characterization as sarhvrti (conventional), brings to our mind the Maha¬ 
yanic doctrine of dharma4unyatd and samvfti-satya. 

THE ORIGIN OF MAHAYANISM 

Mahayanism had its origin in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
and the earliest known exf>onents of its philosophy were Nagarjuna and 
Maitreyanatha. On the basis of the statement made by the Buddha, 
immediately after the attainment of bodhi, that he was disinclined to 
impart the deep philosophical teachings to the f>eople at large, the Maha- 
yanists claim that they had received their doctrines and philosophy directly 
from the Teacher, who communicated the subtle and deeper teachings to 
a select few, the bodhisattvas, and the popular ethical teaching to those 
who were less spiritually advanced, i.e. the hdvakas. The fact is that both 
Hlnayanism and Mahayanism derived their views from the identical say¬ 
ings of the Buddha, and it was the interpretation of those sayings that 
brought about the gulf of difference. 

It is almost impossible to ascertain what the Buddha actually meant 
by the words ‘anitya* and 'anatman', and by ‘nirvana* or ‘taihagata* as be¬ 
yond the fourfold (catuskotika) logical premiss, viz. the tathdgata exists 
after death ; the tathdgata does not exist after death; the tathdgata both 
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exists and not exists after death; and, lastly, the tathugata both neither 
exists nor not exists after death. 

As regards ‘anitya’ and *anatman', the Hinaytnists satisfied themselves 
by saying that the elements (five skandhas or seventy-two dharmas) consti¬ 
tuting a being are transitory (anitya), and the being so constituted is 
substance-less (andtman), and without individuality. In short, the Hina- 
y^ists denied ‘dharma-iunyata* and admitted ‘pudgah-iunyata* only. 
The Mahayinists understood the word ‘anitya* to mean that the elements 
are transitory, hence unreal and non-existing (dharma-iunyatd), not to speak 
of the substancelessness of the being constituted out of the elements; in 
other words, the Mahayanists asserted both ‘dharma-iunyata’ and ‘pudgala- 
iunyatd*. 

The most puzzling problem posed by the Buddha is that nirvarjM or 
tathdgata, i.e. the Truth, is beyond the fourfold propositions, as stated 
above. The Hinayanists simply avoided the issue by saying that nirvana 
or tathdgata is avydkrta (not to be discussed). The Mahayanists, however, 
took this problem as the most perfect exposition of the Truth. This four¬ 
fold statement does not apply either to an absurdity like sky-flower or 
horns of a hare, but to an Absolute, which has neither origin nor decay, 
neither both origin and decay, neither both non-origin and non-decay. 
The Mahayanists accept the latter alternative and take it as the iunyata 
or vijhaptimatratd, the ever-existing Reality. 

The Mahayanists consider the solution of the above-mentioned prob¬ 
lems by the Hinayanists as of a lower order, and that therefore their 
knowledge was of an inferior type; and that by such knowledge (prajhS) 
the Hinayanists could reach up to Arhathood, a state much lower than 
Buddhahood. They asserted that a being should realize both pudgala- 
iunyatd and dharma-iunyata, and also the oneness (advayam advaidhika- 
ram) of the Truth and the phenomenal world, and thereby attain Buddha¬ 
hood—an aspiration regarded by the Hinayanists as impracticable. Those 
aspiring for Buddhahood arc called bodhisattvas. 

This new point of view led not only to the deification of the Buddha, 
but to the identification of the Buddha with the Truth, the Reality. The 
Mahayanists contend that the Buddha made a show of existence as 
Siddhartha Gautama, as the huddhas. being identical with nirvana, or 
iUnyata, have no form or body. His body, if any, is the dharmakaya or 
svabhavakaya, the eternal substance. The variegated world is an imaginary 
superimposition over this dharmakaya, and the aim of a Mahlyanist is 
to realize this fact of superimposition or non-existence of the phenomenal 
world. 

In order to attain this realization, a being has to undergo a long course 
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of training. Before he starts for the course of training, he has to take the 
vow of self-sacrifice for the good of others, called the bodhicitta. In the 
MahSyana texts like the Lankavat&ra, Dcdabhumika-Sutra, SutrSlankdra, 
the course of training to be taken by a bodhisattva is prescribed in detail. 
In and through his several existences, a bodhisattva first perfects himself 
in the six pdramitas, viz. charity (dfina), observance of precepts (ii/a), perse¬ 
verance {ksanti), energy (vtrya), meditational exercises (dhyana), and 
knowledge {prajhd). He then acquires several other virtues and powers, 
practises various kinds of meditation, and sharpens his intellectual powers, 
and thereby gradually advances from one bhumi (stage of spiritual prog¬ 
ress) to another till he reaches the tenth bhumi, where he attains bodhi 
(perfect knowledge, realization of the Truth) and becomes a fully enlight¬ 
ened {samyak sambuddha) buddha. 

The bodhisattva conception of the Mahayanists led to the introduc¬ 
tion of devotion and worship into the religion, bringing in its train a 
number of divinities, who were designated as ‘Bodhisattvas’, e.g. Manju^rl, 
Avalokite^vara, Vajrapani, Samantabhadra, etc. The belief was that these 
divine bodhisattvas had acquired immense merits, ensuring them the 
attainment of bodhi, but they refrained from reaching the ultimate, be¬ 
cause, by becoming a buddha, they could no longer exercise maitrl (love) 
and karui^ (compassion) and render service to the suffering world of beings. 
This type of spiritual .doctrine is called Bodhisattvayana, as distinguished 
from Buddhayana or Mahayana. 

The exposition of Mahayanism, as given above, is accepted by both 
the Mahayanic sects, viz. Madhyamika and Yogacara, but it is the latter 
sect which has detailed the career of a bodhisattva. 

1. THE MADHYAMIKAS 

Nagarjuna is probably the earliest exponent of the Madhyamika 
school of thought, though a few Japanese scholars, like Professor Takakusu, 
hold the opinion that Aivaghosa, the author of the SraddhotpadorSutra, 
preceded him .with the philosophy of alaya-vijndna (store-consciousness) and 
the sameness (tathatd) of all things of the world, which was later developed 
by Asanga into the Yogacara system. 

Nagarjuna, the philosopher, was bom in a Brahmana family of 
Vidarbha, about the first or second century a.d., and was well versed in 
the Brahmanic iastras. He became a Buddhist monk and was for a long 
time the abbot of the Nalanda monastery. His commentary on the 
Prajhapdramitd (Paheavirhiatisahasrika), entitled MaJi&prajnapdramitdr 
sdsira, is a monumental work on Hinayanic and Mahiyanic lore. The 
Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but its Chinese translation by Kumara- 
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jIVa is extant. Recently Professor Lamotte has published the French 
translation of 30 chapters of this work covering over 1,000 {xiges. This 
text reveals the erudition of Nagtrjuna and forms the basis of his Sunyata 
philcKophy. The principal object of the Prajnaparamita text is to estab¬ 
lish that all so-called objects, qualities, attainments—even nirvar^, buddha, 
or hodhisattva —are non-existent in the highest sense (paramdrtha), and 
therefore what an aspirant for realization of the truth of iunyata should do 
is to dissociate himself completely from everything worldly, be it the gross 
worldly pleasures or the highest attainments of an arhat, hodhisattva, or 
buddha. A hodhisattva is required to fulfil the six paramitds (extreme 
virtues) by remaining dissociated from the same (asthdnayogena). He has 
always to bear in mind that the dharmas are neither transitory nor eternal, 
neither soul nor non-soul, neither pleasant nor unpleasant, neither exist¬ 
ing nor non-existing, neither originated-destroyed nor non-originated-non- 
destroyed, and so forth. In other words, a hodhisattva must not grasp at 
the characteristics (nimitta) of a dharma, not even of the prajndpdramitd. 
It is by^ such complete detachment from worldly objects, spiritual practices, 
services rendered to beings, and any other conceivable acts or things that 
a hodhisattva can really make spiritual progress. 

It has been questioned. Why did the Buddha deliver at all discourses on 
the spiritual practices and meditational exercises and analyse the pheno¬ 
menal objects, if they are all mere figments of imagination? Nagarjuna 
answers this question by saying that the discourses of the Buddha are 
dependent on two kinds of truth: one is the worldly conventional truth, 
and the other is the highest Truth, the Absolute.** The conventional 
truth speaks of the recipient and the received, subject and object; as 
such, it acts only as a cover of the Truth and is not the Truth in itself. 
In fact, the Buddha did not preach anything about Reality, as it is undis¬ 
turbed by origin or decay, purity or impurity, and is beyond all descrip¬ 
tions. Expressing this idea, Nagarjuna wrote that the Truth is undis¬ 
turbed {iivah) by origin and decay and is the cessation of all conceptions 
and descriptions. The Buddha never preached any doctrine to anybody.*' 

The Prajnaparamita texts harp on the theme that all phenomenal 
objects are really non-existent (iunydh sarva-dharmd nihsvabhdvayogena).** 
The only non-illusory Truth is nirvana; every other mental impression is 

Dve satye samupStritya BuddhanSth dharmadeSana, 

Lokasamxjftisatyarlca satvaUca paramarthatah. 

_ Madhyamaha-karikd (Bibliotheca Buddhica, IV), XXIV.8. 

SaruopalambhopaSatnah prapaiicopaSamah iivah, 

Na kwicit kasyacid kaiot dnarmo Buddhena deiitah. , 

^ —Ibid., XXV.24. 

** A^fa-sahasrikS PrajnapSramitS, p. 405. 
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£a]fie and illusory/* Nlg^ijuna reiterates this conception by saying that 
all illusory objects are false, so the Bhagavan said that all mental construe* 
tions are illusory, and hence false. If all are illusory and false, what is 
there to delude an individual? This has been uttered by Bhagavan to 
explain iunyata^^ 

This illusory state of things is not realized by a being enveloped in 
the darkness of ignorance (avidya), and it is with the cessation of avidya 
that the possibility of the origin of the mental constructions (sarhskaras) 
ceases. The cessation of avidya can be effected only by meditation and 
knowledge.*^ 

In establishing the $unyata doctrine, i.e. absolute monism, NagSrjuna 
takes the two extreme positions: one is that the transitory objects are un¬ 
real, and hence hilse, non-existent; while the other is that the real, the 
Truth, is eternal, and hence immutable, indestructible, and without 
origin and decay. He then proceeds to establish that if a real has no 
origin or decay, the question of cause and effect, etc. does not arise; simi¬ 
larly, if the unreal is non-existent, it has also no use for cause and effect 
and does not require characterization. He then explains that the phenom¬ 
enal world, though unreal and non-existent, has an apparent existence. 
This apparent existence is admitted by the ignorant, just as two moons 
are seen by one having diseased eyes; with the cure of the disease of 
ignorance, one visualizes the reality. 

After establishing the non-existence of the phenomenal world, Nagar- 
juna tries to define his conception of the Truth, nirvana or sunyata in 
this classical verse: 

Aprahlnam asamprdptam anucchinnam aidkuatam, 
Aniruddham anutpannam etan-nirvdnam ucyate. 

{Nirvana is that which is neither to be eschewed nor to be attained ; neither 
is it subject to destruction, nor is it eternal; it has neither origin nor 
decay.)** 

** Etaddhi bhikfovah paramath satyadi yaduta amofa-dharma nirvZnam ; sarva-sathskdrSica 
mrfS mofa-dharmaifah —Quoted in Madhyamaka-vrtti (Bib. Bud., IV), pp. 41, 237. 

*** Tan mrf& mofa-dnarmS yad Bhagavan ityabhZfata, 

Scene ca tnofa-dharmdnan samskardstena te mfj2. 

Tan mrfS mo^a-dharnid yad yadt kirn talra mufyate, 

Etad uktadi Bhagavata iunyatd paridipakam. 

• — Madhyamaka-kdrikd, XIII.1-2. 

*' AvidySydth nituddhdyarh sathskdrdi^dm asatnbhavah, 

AvidySyd nirodhastu jUdnendsyaiva bhdvanat. 

—Ibid., XXVI.ll. 

Cf. Vinaya Pitaka (P.T.S.), I. p. I: Avijj&ya tve’va asesavirdganirodhd sakkhdra-nirodho, 
sahkhdra-nirodhd vihiidifaniTodho, etc. (complete dissociation from, and termination of, 
ignprance leads to the cessation of mental impressions, the cessation of which again leads to 
tM termination of mental perceptions). 

•* Madhyamaka-kdrikd, XXV.S. 
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Behind Nagarjuna’s extreme negativism, which is, of course, not 
nihilism, there are also statements that the universe is the Truth, and the 
Truth is the universe. His view is that the world of existence and nirv&^a 
are identical,'^* though the two are looked upon as different by the 
unenlightened. Though Nag^rjuna does not go to the length of making 
a positive assertion about nirvam or tathagata, his commentator Candra- 
kirti quotes from the Vajracchedika verses, which give a more positive 
conception about the Buddha or the Reality: ‘Those who see my form 
and follow my words have recourse to wrong exertions and do not see me 
really. Buddhas are to be seen as the universe {dharmatah); the body of 
the leaders, i.e. the buddhas, consists of universality, which, however, is 
unknowable and is beyond the possibility of being known’ in other 
words, it is realizable by only the wise one within one's own self. It is 
one and non-dual (advayam advaidhlkdram). It is the unenlightened who 
do not realize the oneness of the diverse beings and objects of the universe. 
They are bewildered by the diversity which is in reality non-existent, and 
their sufferings are due to their establishing a relation between an individ¬ 
ual and the objects around it, both of which are unreal, being mere 
figments of imagination. 

Na^rjuna’s followers were divided into two groups known as Svatan- 
trika and Prasahgika, but they did not make any change in the philosophy 
of Nag3rjuna. They differed only on the method of argument for estab¬ 
lishing the truth. One group, headed by Bhavaviveka, took to the svatantrika 
(direct reasoning) way for arriving at the truth, while the other group, 
headed by Buddhapalita (fifth century a.d.), took to the pr&sahgika (reduc- 
tio ad absurdum) method and established the truth by negating all that 
is phenomenal. The latter method is adopted in the Madhyamaka-kdrikd of 
Nagarjuna. Candrakirti belonged to the Prasangika school of Buddhapalita. 

II. THE YOGACARAS 

Yog^cara is distinguished as a second school of Mah<Lyana philosophy; 
but, in fact, the difference is very subtle, as the Yog3cara conception of 
nirvana or tathata and the non-existence of the phenomenal world is almost 
similar to that of the Madhyamikas, and, at times, identical expressions 
are used to convey these ideas. The earliest work to deal with the doctrine 
of this school is the Lahkavatara-Sutra, which says: 

‘The foolish, being deluded, conceive of beginningless false rela- 

** JVd sathsSrasya nirvSnit kith ctd astt vticfatfatn, 

Na nitvSnasya samjfirSt kith ctd astt viSe^aifam. 

■ —Ibtd., XXV.19. 

** Madhyamaha-vftti, p. 448. 
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tions, such as permanent or impentiknent, likewise one or both or 
neither both.’ 

‘Then again, O Mahamati, mahd,parinirvana is that which is to 
be neither eschewed nor to be attained; it is neither eternal nor non- 
etemal; it is called nirva/na neither from one standpoint nor from no 
standpoint.’ 

‘I always preach iunyata which is permanent but devoid of eter- 
nality or non-etemality. The nature of the world of existence is like 
that of a dream or mirage; it is not to be destroyed by deeds. Nirvana 
is therefore similar to space. The foolish think of nirodha as of two 
kinds, while the wise know it to be uncreated and devoid of existence 
and non-existence.’*® 

The philosophy of this sect may be treated as a continuation and 
development of the philosophy of the Sautrantikas and the Vatsiputriyas, 
who maintained the existence of skandhamdtra and pudgala, respectively, 
as an entity which passes from one existence to another till the final end 

in nirvana. 

• 

The earliest exponent of this school of philosophy was Maitreyanatha, 
who was probably a younger contemporary of Nagarjuna. His disciple was 
A.sanga, who systematized and developed his thoughts; and then Asanga’s 
brother Vasubandhu dealt with this philosophy more scientifically. 

Unlike the Madhyamika, this school took a more practical view of 
things and the limitations of man. The name ‘Yogacara’ implies two types of 
practices: one is the higher, yoga, i.e. meditations to raise the mental plane 
from gross worldly objects to the state in which perception almost ceases 
to exist (naivasarhjnd-ndsarhjnd or samjnavedayitanirodha) and everything 
phenomenal appears to be non-existing; and the other is the duties (dedra 
or caryd) to be performed by a bodhisattva to fulfil his vow of self-abnega¬ 
tion and service to others. So a Yogacarin bodhisattva’s task was twofold 
—to practise meditations to realize iunyata and to acquire merits by the 
fulfilment of the six pdramitds. All the Yogacara works deal with these 
two aspects of the career of a bodhisattva. 

As stated above, the Yog^carins agree with the Madhyamikas that the 
external world is non-existing, the former, however, holding that it is a 

** Nitynnityarh tathaikaivam ubhayarit nobhayath tathS, 

/inSdtdofasambandhS balSfy kalpanti mohitUh, 

Punar aparath mahamate manaparinirvanam aprahhfa asampriptito anuccheda 
aiSSvato naikSrthato ninarthato nin^nam ucyate. 

DeSemi iUnyatS. nityam SUuatocchedavarittUm, 

SathsSrath svapnamSyakkyadt na ca karma vinaSyati. 

AhaSam'atha nirvSnath nirodhath dvayam eva ca, 

Bala kalpenty-akflakAn SryS nBftyastivarjitil}. 

— LaAkOvatara, pp. 96, 99, 76. 
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mere ideation or extension of the cittam&tra or vijMnamatra^* Their 
cx>ntention is that the diversified world is the mental creation of a being 
in whose mind from time immemorial some ideas, desires, and misappre¬ 
hensions have been stored up. They do not go into the question as to 
how it began, but simply take a being as he is now. Every being has his 
own conception of the world and this conception is based on his individual 
mind, which is the storehouse of impressions collected through his several 
existences. Hence the diversified world created by him mentally does not 
exist in reality.*’ 

For the purpose of comparison, the writers have sometimes stated that 
the world is no more than a dream or a sky-flower, but, in fact, the Yoga- 
carins have attributed a certain amount of reality to the mental creations, 
vikalpa or parikalpita or hhranti. This bhrdnti is eternal (iaivate). 
Though bhrdnti of one person is different from that of another—the bhranti 
of a iravaka is different from that of a bodhisattva —one cannot deny the 
existence of bhrdnti or parikalpita, an apt illustration of which is that the 
illusion of a wheel of fire created by a whirling torch is seen even by the 
perfect, a buddha. A bodhisattva, however advanced he may be spiritually 
and intellectually, labours under his bhrdnti up to the last moment before 
the realization of the Truth. This bhrdnti or abhutaparikalpa is, in other 
words, the sarhsdra, the phenomenal world. What a bodhisattva aspires 
after is to realize that this samsdra and niwdna (= sunyatd) are identical, 
and this is also maintained by the Madhyamikas. 

The Yogacarins do not dismiss this samsdra as absurd and non-existent 
as a barren woman’s son but admit it as the snake superimposed on the 
rope, and attribute a certain amount of reality to the snake so long as 
the actual identity of the snake and the rope is not discovered. Thus, 
according to the Yogacarins, the misapprehension or wrong ideation exists; 
it is sat (existent) as much as the truth is sat; but, ultimately, this mis¬ 
apprehension is realized by the perfect as unreal and is never mistaken by 
them as reality. The view-point of the Yogacarins about bhrdnti is not 
acceptable to the Madhyamikas as, according to the latter, bhrdnti can 
never be sat, for in the Madhyamika system the only sat is Reality, which 
is unchangeable, indestructible, and so forth, and whatever is not that is 
imaginary and totally non-existent, a mere sarhvfti. 

** Udadher yathS taraUgS hi darpatfe supine yathd, 

DfSyanti yugapat k&le tatha cittath smgocare. 

(Just as waves are seen on the sea, as figures are seen in a mirror or dream, so do the self- 
created objects of mind appear simultaneously in thought)—/bid., p. 48. 

Yena yena vikalpeno yad yad vastu vtkalpyate, 

Parikalpita etmsau svahhavo na sa vidyate. 

(Whatever objects are conceived through misconceptions are (in fact) imaginary and have no 
real existence)— TrirhSikS, 20. 
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The Yog^carins, having admitted parikalpita-svabhava of objects, 
proceed to its corollary that such objects originate not accidentally but 
under certain causes and conditions, i.e. these are paratantra (interdepend¬ 
ent, relative). In effect, they lend partial support to the pradtyasamut' 
pada formula of the Hinayanists. 

The highest truth (parinispanna), however, of the Yogacarins is 
SUnyata equated with vijnaptimdtratd, which is indescribable, as it is devoid 
of all characteristics (laksanas). The parikalpita and paratantra have their 
characteristics which are evanescent, and if any characteristic is to be 
attributed to parinispanna, it is tathatd or dharmatd (sameness, same nature, 
etc.) or oneness (advaya laksana); and it is this tathatd or dharmatd. that 
is denoted as vijhaptimd.traid, as distinguished from xhjhapti or vijndna, 
which has the character of grasping objects. When the vijhdna ceases to 
function on its object (d,lambana) and goes beyond the notion of the 
received and the recipient (grdhya-grdhaka), it is then that it becomes the 
vijnaptimdtratd, which is a non-mental (acitta) state. 

The Yogacarins attributed to the Buddha three kinds of bodies, vi/. 
nirmdnakdya, sambhogakdya, and dharmakdya, corresponding to their con¬ 
ception of three forms of truth— parikalpita, paratantra, and parinispanna. 
The first kdya (body) is apparitional; the second, though apparitional, is 
caused and conditioned by the accumulated merits of a bodhisattva ; and 
the third kdya is the real one which is characteristics-less. 

Ill 

VAJRAYANA OR TANTRIC BUDDHISM 

The belief in mantras and mantraic rituals in India cm be traced 
from the time of the Atharva-Veda, if not from an earlier period. In early* 
Hinayana Buddhist texts, there are repeated warnings against the use of, 
and belief in, mantraic rituals; but even in these texts there are traces 
of people taking recourse to protective magical spells (paritta or rakkhd, 
in Pali). These magical spells or DharanTs formed a section of the 
Mahasanghika texts. In the Mulasarv^stivada Vinaya, the MahdmdyurJ- 
dhdrani appears in extenso. Hence, it is evident that, in spite of all 
attempts of the Buddhist monks to do away with superstitious beliefs, the 
people at large could not disabuse their minds of belief in the efficacy of 
mantras and mantraic rituals. 

In the fifth or sixth century a.d., with the gradual decline of the 
Buddhist philosophical scholarship, the mantraic literature and the 
ritualistic wonhip revived along with the appearance of a number of dis¬ 
tinguished Hintric sddhakas, better known as the Siddhas or Siddhacaryas. 
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The earliest available texts on Tantric Buddhism are the GukyasamUja 
and the MaHjuhi-mulakalpa. The former deals with yoga (ordinary 
meditation) and anuttarayoga (Tantric forms of meditation), and the latter 
with mudras (finger and bodily poses), mandalas (mystic diagrams), mantras 
(mystical spells), kriyas (rites), caryds (duties of an officiating priest in 
worship), iila (observance of moral precepts), mata (vows), iaucacara (clean¬ 
liness in acts), niyama (religious observances), homa (offering of oblations), 
japa (muttering of prayers), and dhydna (meditation). The Manjidrl- 
mulakalpa, in addition to the above, gives directions for painting of the 
different gods and goddesses of the Tantric pantheon. 

The conception of the Truth or Reality of the Vajrayanists is almost 
similar to that of the Yogacarins and the Madhyamikas. According to the 
Vajrayanists, the phenomenal world is as non-existent as the horns of a hare 
or the son of a barren woman, but it is spoken of as one speaks of space as 
an object. The Guhyasamaja Tantra says: ‘All worldly objects are non¬ 
existent and are devoid of objective characteristics. The right means of 
enlightenment is derived from (the knowledge of) non-existence of worldly 
objects. There can be neither existence of, nor any conception about, 
unoriginated objects, existence of which is spoken of as that of space as an 
object. The real dharmas (i e. truth) are pure and refulgent by nature and 
are similar to space. The steady way of attaining enlightenment is to avoid 
any conception about the highest knowledge or its realization.’®* 

From this, it will be observed that according to the Vajrayana, the 
phenomenal world is without origin, and hence no question of its existence 
or non-existence can arise. The Reality, the guhya (the secret of all secrets) 
of the Guhyasamaja, is inexpressible, but it is named bodhi or Sunyata or 
nirvana as one names absence of any object as 'dkaia'; and, in fact, bodhi 
does not exist, nor can there be its attainment. Apparently, this is a 
MSldhyamika conception, but the Vajrayanists are inclined to a more positive 
conception of the Truth. Indrabhuti, a Siddhicarya and a distinguished 
exponent of the Vajrayana, argues in his Jhanasiddhi (III, IV) that the 
Truth or Reality has no objectivity but, at the same time, it is not non¬ 
existent like the horns of a hare,®* but such similes are also used by the 

** AbhavSh satvadharmSsle dharmalaksaifauarjitSh, 

Dharmanatralmyasambh&tS. idarh bodhtnayath dr4ham. 

Anutpannefu dharmefu na bhSvo na co. bhSmnd, 

AhSSapadayogena iti bhavah prolate. 

PrakrtiprabhasvarS dharmSh suvihiddhS nabhaff 
Na boahir nSbhisamayam tdaih bodhinayath drdhath. 

—Pp. 12-lS (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series). 

** SalaSrAgarh na tad vetti nUpi vandhyUsutath tathS, 

Abhamtv&t katham letti nhakaram ato bhevet. 

‘None cares to know what is hare’s horn or son of a barren woman ; how can one know 
objects which are mere absence (of existence) and are without any form’— JASnasid^i 
(Gadkwad’s Oriental Series), IV, 
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expositors of iunyata. He adds that similes are not meant for exact com* 
parison, as when a person is described as the lion among men (purma-simha), 
it is not meant that the person has also a tail. 

After dismissing sakaratva (with form) and nirakaratva (formlessness) 
of hodhi, Indrabhiiti states that the knowledge realized within one’s own 
self by the perfect is the highest type of happiness, but it must not be 
confused with the happiness produced by two indriyas (senses), allowed to 
the adepts for their mental happiness and not for the realization of the 
highest Truth. He terms the highest happiness 'mahdsukha', which is 
eternal (nitya); but a positive conception like this does not appear in the 
Guhyasamdja, and therefore it may be regarded as a later addition. 

In the Guhyasamaja, there is a graphic account of the phenomenal 
world, which is shown to be an emanation from the original tathagata or 
the Reality. The five skandhas of the early Buddhists, as also the impurities, 
like rdga, dvesa, and moha, are personified as. so many buddhas, issuing out 
of the original tathagata, called 'bodhicitta-vajrastathdgaia\ Hence, the 
source of all the buddhas is the vajra, which is identical with iunyata or the 
Reality. 

This vajra, being characteristics-less, is incapable of preaching the Truth 
or the path leading to the Truth, and therefore from time to time it converts 
itself into kdya-vak-citta-vajra and delivers the discourses on Vajrayana. 
Hence, it is clear that the Vajrayana maintains the doctrine of iunyata, with 
the modification that it is something positive, which Indrabhuti takes as 
mahasukha, while Anahgavajra defines it as prajnopaya, the combination of 
prajhd (knowledge) and updya { = karurjM, compassion). They have also 
incorporated the Yogacara views about the three kayos (bodies) of the 
Buddha.” The Vajrayanists, like the Madhyamikas, identify iunyata or 
vajra with samsdra (phenomenal world). Such identity is called samatdjhdna 
(knowledge of sameness) or anyonya-vydpaka-jhdna (knowledge of co-exten¬ 
siveness). 

The conception of sameness or co-extensiveness of vajra and the 
phenomenal world has, however, done the greatest harm to the cause of the 
religion. The Mahayanists instructed their followers to develop this con¬ 
ception through the practice of the four brahmavihdras, viz. maitri (love), 
karuna (compassion), muditd (joy at others’ success), and upeksd (equanim¬ 
ity), which are to be exercised over all beings of the world, and are 
therefore unlimited in scope (apramdna), whereas the Vajrayanists allowed 
the adepts to take recourse to all kinds of worldly pleasures and to realize 
through them the sameness or co-extensiveness of the worldly objects and 
the vajra. The 'Vajrayana adepts were taught that excreta, urine, and so 

•• See Ibtd., p. 56. 
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forth are not to be distinguished from any good food; nor any woman, 
whether a mother or sister or other’s wife or a girl of low caste, from an 
enjoyable woman. But there was the constant warning that an adept must 
have a long course of training in meditations (yoga), and unless and until 
he perfects himself in such meditation, he must not undertake the higher 
forms of meditation (anuttara-yoga), for which the most repulsive practices 
are prescribed. As this course of training is beset with the dangers of moral 
and physical degradation, the Vajraytna insists that an adept must first 
secure a suitable guru (spiritual preceptor), who must be as spiritually 
advanced as a buddha, and that all his meditational practices must be 
guided and supervised by the guru. Before he takes to meditations, lower 
or higher, he is to learn the mudras, mandalas, kriyas, and caryds from his 
guru. What actually happened was that neither a suitable guru was available 
nor an adept underwent through the preliminary course of training. Such 
non-observance of the conditions prescribed in Vajrayana led to the abuses, 
which brought about the ruin of a religion with the noblest ideals. There 
are abuses and non-observance of duties in every religion ; but in no religion 
has the promulgator given scope to such abuses as did the Vajrayanists. 
Thus one of the purest religions, with the most subtle conception of monism, 
degenerated into a religion of voluptuousness. 


IV 

SCHOOLS AND SECTS OUTSIDE INDIA 

From the time of Afoka (c, 27S-2S6 b.c.). Buddhism began its outward 
march, and by the seventh century a.d. had spread to Central Asia, China, 
Korea, Japan, and Tibet in the North, and Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Viet-nam, Malaya, and Indonesia in the South. Buddhism 
adapted itself to the environment and temperament of the people of the 
countries to which it went, and there gave rise to many sects and schools as 
in India itself. Excepting Vietnam, where Mahayanism prevails, the 
southern countries are mainly affiliated to Theravada Buddhism. While 
in China, Korea, and Japan, the Mahayana sects are dominant, in Tibet 
Tantric Buddhism holds sway, besides the Mahayana. In Central Asia, 
Malaya, and Indonesia, which came under the sway of Islam, Buddhism has 
disappeared. Some of the extant principal sects are dealt with here. The 
sects in Thailand, Cambodia, and Viet-nam are of minor imporunce, and 
those of Korea are mostly derived from China, and therefore these are not 
treated separately. 
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I. CEYLON 

Theriyas (Theravadins): Ceylon maintained its orthodox form of 
Buddhism, Theravada, up to the present day from its inception by Mahinda 
(Mahendra) at the time of King Devanam Piyatissa (247-207 b.c.), who 
built for this school the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura. This monastery 
became a famous repository of the Buddhist (Pali, Sinhalese, and also Andhra) 
literature and a rendezvous of monk-scholars and commentators. Its placidity 
was disturbed occasionally by the monks of its neighbouring Abhayagiri mon¬ 
astery, and it received the severest blow from King Mahasena in the fourth 
century a.d., when the monastery was not only denuded of monks for nine 
years, but was also subjected to heavy damages. Its glory was revived by 
the large number of its votaries who made King Mahasena regret for his 
vandalism. The former prestige of the monastery was restored by this 
king’s son, Siri Meghavanna, who made amends for the misdeeds of his 
father, and the monastery continued to be patronized by the succeeding 
generations of kings. 

Dhammarueikas: This sect was brought into existence by a teacher 
called Dhammaruci, a follower of the Vatsiputrlya (=Vajjiputtaka = 
Sammitiya=Pudgalavada) sect, which branched off from the Theravadins. 
It subscribed to all the fundamental principles of Theravada, with only 
this deviation that it posited a sixth khandha, pudgala, arising out of the 
five khandhas and persisting in all existences of a being till its attainment 
of nibbdna. This sect dwelt in the Abhayagirivihara built for, and dedicated 
to, Thera Mahatissa by King VattagamanI Abhaya, out of gratitude to 
Mahatissa, who helped him indirectly in conquering the Tamils. This 
Vihara was named after the king. 

• Jetavaniyas: A section of the Dhammarueikas adopted some of the 
Mahay&nic views. They occupied the JetavanavilULra built by King 
Mahasena in the compound of the MahSvihara. They therefore became 
known as the Jetavaniyas, and their Mahaytnic leanings are evidenced in the 
Jetavanarama Sanskrit Inscription. 

Sdgaliyas: Those of the Dhammarueikas, who did not approve of 
Mahayanic views, left Abhayagirivihara under the leadership of Ussiliya 
Thera and settled at Dakkhinagiri. They called themselves Sagaliyas after 
the name of one of their distinguished leaders. 

Vetullavddins (=Vaitulyakas or Vaipulyakas): Those of the Dhamma¬ 
rueikas, who stayed back in Abhayagirivihara, preferred Mahayana teachings 
to those of the Vatsiputriyas and came to be known as Vetullavadins 
(Vetulyavadins), who regarded the Buddha as superhuman (lokottara) and his 
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existence in the world as mere appearance for the good of men and beings 
(lokanuvartana). Their-early texts were called Mahavaipulya-Sutrah and 
consisted of the Lalitavistara, the Saddharma-pundarika, etc. In course of 
time, they developed the philosophic view that the phenomenal objects had 
only an apparent and not real existence (Sufinava^). The Vetullavadins 
did not find a congenial soil in Ceylon, though they secured some followers 
and introduced Mahayanic images into Ceylon. 

The Vetullavadins were suppressed by King Voharika Tissa (a.d. 269-91). 
However, after his reign they raised their head, but were again put down 
by King Gothabhaya (a.d. 309-22), who exiled the leading monks of this 
sect to India. A distinguished monk, Sanghamitra, possessing occult powers, 
took up the cause of the exiled monks and tried to re-establish Vetullavada 
in Ceylon. He commanded respect of King Gothabhaya, who entrusted to 
him the education of his sons, of whom the younger Mahasena became his 
favourite ward. When Mahasena ascended the throne (a.d. 334-62) he was 
prevailed upon by Sanghamitra to suppress the Theriya monks of Maha- 
vihara and to support the Abhayagiri monks. After some time Sanghamitra 
was killed by the supporters of the Mahavihara and King Mahasena was 
compelled to change his attitude towards the Mahavihara. About two 
centuries later. King Aggabodhi II (a.d. 601-11) and King Dathopatissa 
(a.d. 650-58) supported the Abhayagirivasins. The finds of Mahayanic 
images and Sanskrit inscriptions testify to the fact that since the time of 
King Mahasena, Mahayanism penetrated into Ceylon and obtained a few 
followers. 

Vdjiriyas: During the reign of King Sena I (a.d. 831-51), a new 
sect was imported from India into Ceylon. It propagated the mystic 
doctrines of Vajrayana, the Tantric form of Buddhism. The monks of this 
sect also dwelt at Abhayagirivihara, which it seems, became the rendezvous 
of dissident monks, who did not subscribe to the principles of the conservative 
Theriyas. 

The monks of Ceylon were also distinguished as Dhammakathikas, 
Pamsukulikas, AranyavasTs and Gramavasis, but these should not be treated 
as sects, and all these four may be placed under the Theriyas, who recognized 
the observance of dhutanga (ascetic) practices as a part of their spiritual 
training. 

Amarapura Sangha: Some Burmese monks, who were at first trained 
by the Sinhalese monks, were called upon to lay the foundation of a sect in 
Ceylon in a.d. 1802 during the reign of King Bodawpaya. They started there 
a pure Safigha called Amarapura, in accordance with the basic teachings of 
the great founder of Buddhism. This Sangha sanctioned the admission of 
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men of all castes to monkhood as against the Sinhalese practice of discrimi* 
nation by castes. They subscribed to the Pirupana principles. 

II. BURMA 

It is said that during the reign of Afoka, two monks, Sona and Uttaia,. 
were sent by Moggaliputta Tissa to Suvai>i;Labhumi, which is identified by 
a few scholars with Burma. In the fourth and fifth centuries a.d., there was 
very likely an intercommunication between Burma and the south-east coast 
of India for trade and commerce. In ancient India, the Buddhist missionaries 
usually accompanied the traders to foreign countries, and so it may be 
surmised that they went to Burma along with the sea-going traders and 
preached the religion there. The existence of Aris, who were designated 
by the orthodox as the Samanakuttakas (false recluses) in Upper Burma, was 
probably due to the introduction of Tintric Buddhism overland by the 
monks of Assam and Bengal in the seventh or eighth century a,d. The 
Aris resided in forests where they carried on their secret practices, in which 
they included also the ritualistic worship of local gods and spirits. They 
were probably responsible for the introduction of Mahayanic images that 
were discovered in Burma. The religion and practices of the Aris were 
suppressed in the eleventh century a.d. by King Anawrahta (Anuruddha), 
who introduced Theravada Buddhism of Thaton into Upper Burma and 
entrusted the care of the religion to a young learned Talaing monk Shin 
Arahan. Four monks were sent to Ceylon by the king at the advice of 
Shin Arahan to procure correct copies of th^ Pali Tripitaka. 

Ariya-arahanta-pakkha (also known as Mramma Sahgha=Kamboja or 
Krom fraternity): Uttarajiva, a Talaing monk and a disciple of Panthagu, 
who was a disciple of Shin Arahan and claimed hierarchical succession from 
Sona and Uttara of Aioka’s days, propagated Theravada Buddhism in Upper 
Burma. In the twelfth and subsequent centuries it was distinguished from 
the Sihala Sahgha by the designation ‘Mramma Sahgha*. 

Sthala Sangha : Capa(a was the originator of the Sihala Sahgha. He went 
to Ceylon with Uttarajiva and had himself re-ordained by the Sinhalese 
monks according to the practice prevailing there. He remained in Ceylon 
for ten years to study the scriptures. He returned to Burma with four 
companions: Sivali, Timalinda, Ananda, and Rahula. They started the 
Sihala Sahgha and claimed hierarchical succession from Mahinda. With 
the patronage of King Narapatisithu, this Sahgha prospered to the detriment 
of the Mramma Sahgha. 

Sub-sects of the Sihala Sahgha: Sivali, T3malinda, and Ananda, each 
started, in the thirteenth century, a Sahgha of his own, while Rahula 
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reverted to household life. The cause of appearance oi the sub^sects were 
minor differences in monastic rules and regulations, two of which were: 

(a) permissibility for a monk to receive the gift of an elephant and then 
to release it in the forest or to give it away to some one else as was done by 
Ananda—^which was strongly disapproved by others; 

(b) indication by words (vacivinnatti) by a monk to his lay disciples 
about his necessity of one or more of the four requisites (nissayas) prescribed 
for a monk—objection was taken to this by Sivali. 

All the three sub-sects mentioned above propagated their views in 
Lower Burma *(Krom or Martaban), while two other monks of the Sihala 
Sahgha, Buddhavamsa and Mahasami (Malmnaga) started two fresh sub¬ 
sects. They claimed greater sanctity on account of their succession from- 
the Mahavihara teachers of Ceylon. 

It was in the fifteenth century (a.d. 1476-80) that Dhammaceti, who was 
at first a monk of the Sihala Sangha and then returned to household life 
to become a king, purified the monastic organizations and united the two 
Sanghas, Mramma and Sihala, giving preference, however, to the principles 
of the latter. This unity remained undisturbed for the next two centuries 
(i.e. sixteenth and seventeenth) till a fresh controversy cropped up regarding 
the method of putting on the upper robe {civara), and this led to the rise 
of the two sects: Ekaihsika and Parupana. 

Ekamsika and Parupana: These two sects carried on their bitter 
rivalry for about a century. The main point of dispute was whether the 
upper robe (civara) should be worn by the monks covering both the shoulders 
(parupana), or it should cover only one shoulder (ekamsika), a practice 
followed by some monks of Siam and Ceylon. The popularity of either of 
the two sects depended largely on the side taken by the ruling powers at 
the advice of the royal preceptors. There were also conferences organized 
by the kings who watched the controversies with keen interest. The 
Ekaihsikas were in difficulty in finding authoritative texts endorsing their 
view, while the Pampanas, among whom there were many learned monks, 
referred to a few texts which supported their contention. Ultimately the 
PSrupanas triumphed in the nineteenth century. 

Kosan Sect: It is interesting to note that a section of the Burmese 
monks regarded the Abhidhamma as the only Pitaka that gave an exposition 
of the highest Truth (paramatlha — paramai) but not the other two Pitakas. 
This was strongly resented to by the orthodox monks, and it is said that the 
leader of this sect lost his life. The appearance of this sect in Burma 
shows that the SarvastivSdins of India, and the adherents of the KoSa or 
Kusha school of China and Japan, all of whom took Vasubandhu’s 
Abhidharmakoia as their basic text, secured in Burma some followers, who, 
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however, failed to establish themselves as a sect against the extremely 
conservative Theravidins. 


m. CHINA 

The growth and development of the sects in China were more or less 
interlinked with the Chinese translations of the Buddhist texts and with 
the efiEorts of eminent monks to popularize the teachings of these texts. 
The schools and sects (tsung) whidh appeared in China may be chronologi¬ 
cally arranged thus: 

SAN-LUN-TSUNG, CH’EN SHU-TSUNG, AND LG-TSUNG 

During the reign of the Eastern Tsin Dynasty (a.d. 517-420) the Prajna- 
paramita texts and the works of Nagarjuna and Asahga were translated 
into Chinese. These led to the appearance of San-lun-tsung or the ‘School of 
Three Treaties’, which taught the iunyata philosophy as propounded in 
the Madhyamika system. 

The second sect, contemporaneous with the above, was Ch’cn-shu or 
Satyasiddhi of Harivarman, whose views were similar to those of the 
Sautrantikas, i.e. the existence of the external world could only be inferred, 
and not directly perceived. Harivarman carried this view-point further 
and declared that both the soul and the phenomenal world were non¬ 
existent. The teachings of these two sects, being abstruse and philosophical, 
could not gain popularity among the commoners. 

The third sect of this period was Lii or the Vinaya school, which had 
as its basic text the Calurvarga Dharmagupta Vinaya and which regarded 
the observance of disciplinary rules and monastic regulations as the only 
means of salvation. Some time later, in about the seventh or eighth cen¬ 
tury, it was subdivided into three sects, viz. (a) the Southern Hills of Tao- 
hsuan, who adhered rigidly to the Vinaya rules and formalities; (b) Eastern 
Stupa of Huai-su, who subscribed to the Satyasiddhi doctrines, besides 
observance of the monastic rules ; and (c) Hsiang-pu of Fa-lee, who adopted 
the doctrines of the Abhidharmakosa, i.e. Sar\^stivada views, in addition 
to the Vinaya observances. 

T'lEN-T'AI-TSUNG AND HUA-YEN-TSUNG 

With the translation of several Yogacara works, and particularly of 
the Saddharma-pundaitka and the texts of the Avataih^ka class, idealistic 
doctrines found favour with the Chinese monks and scholars, and in con¬ 
sequence appeared the two well known sects T'ien-t'ai and Hua-yen. 

T'ien-Vai: Chih-i (a.d. 551-97) started this sect on the basis of the 
Saddharma-pundartka-Sutra (the Lotus of the True Law), according to 
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which (a) there is no antagonism between HlnaySna and Mah2y&na, thle 
former being only a step to the latter; (b) that buddhas have three bodies, 
viz. nirmavta (created), sambhoga (refulgent), and dharma (cosmic or real); 
(c) that the phenomenal world is unreal and hence without so-called 
origination and destruction; (d) that illusory cause and effect make a 
phenomena appear to exist although it is non-existent; and (e) that cessa¬ 
tion of the wrong notion of origin and decay of phenomenal objects leads 
to the realization of the Truth. This sect was widely welcomed .by the 
Chinese, who dedicated to it a large number of monasteries, which, in course 
of time, turned into academic centres of repute, 

Hua-yeni This sea was founded by Tu-shun, who died about 
A.D. 640. Its teachings were slightly more advanced than those of the pre¬ 
vious one. According to this sect, Buddha Vairocana (-the Sun) repre¬ 
sented the dharmakaya of all buddhas. It adopted the tathagatagarbha 
conception of the Yogacarins, saying that it had two aspects, one was the 
pure and eternal, the tathagata-n 2 itme, and the other was the impure and 
temporary, the phenomenal universe, the latter being only a manifestation 
of the former, like waves on the sea. Essentially, the manifested world 
is not different from the real, the tathata. It recognized the ten stages 
through which a bodhisattva must pass in order to attain Buddhahood, as 
explained in the DaJabhumtka-Sutra of the Avatamsaka class. It attached 
great importance to another Avatamsaka text, viz. the Garn^-vyuha, in 
which is recounted the story of Sudhana approaching different teachers to 
learn the bodhisattva-carya, which he obtained at last from Samantabhadra 
Bodhisattva. 


CHING-TU-TSUNG AND CH AN TSUNG 

During the reign of the Western Wei Dynasty (a.d. 535-57) of the 
North and of the Liang Dynasty (a.d. 502-57) of the South, appeared two 
sects, viz. Ching-tu and Ch’an, both of which attained so much popularity 
that they eclipsed the earlier ones. 

Ching-tu: The teachings of this sect were based on the Sukhdvath 
xryuha-Sutra and Amiidyur-dhyana-Sutra. The former was first translated 
into Chinese in a.d. 148 by the Parthian monk An-shi-kao and the latter 
by Dharmaraksa (a.d. 266-313). There were many other translations of these 
two Sutras. Hui-Yiian (a.d. 333-418) was the founder of this sect. He was 
at first a Taoist and then a follower of the San-lun ((Madhyamika) school 
and wrote commentaries on the MahdsannipdtOrSutras. He upheld the 
belief that Buddha Amitabha, while he was a bodhisattva, took the vow 
(pranidhdna) that he would become a buddha only on the condition that, 
^ter becoming a buddha, he would be able to render service to all beings. 
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As a result of this pranidhSna, he became the presiding buddha of the 
Sukh&vatl heaven, and that any living being worshipping him with sincere 
devotion would be reborn in his realm, SukhSvati, and enjoy heavenly 
bliss. He also endorsed the Mahayanic creed of parindmana, i.e. of trans< 
ference of merit by one person to another. This devotional teaching 
appealed to the masses, who gradually developed the belief that endless 
repetition of the formula ‘Salutation to Buddha Amitabha’ would ensure 
one re-existence in the Sukhavatl (Pure Happy Land). Philosophically, 
it subscribed to the Yogacara principles. In China it maintained its popu¬ 
larity only up to the ninth century. 

Ch'an (Dhydna) : This sect owes its origin to Bodhidharma, who went 
to China from South India in a.d. 520 during the reign of Wu-ti, the first 
emperor of the Liang Dynasty, a devout benefactor of Buddhism like 
Emperor Aioka. Bodhidharma’s denunciation of charitable works dis¬ 
pleased the emperor. He taught that one should witlidraw his mind from 
everything external, be it a meritorious act, or reading of scriptures, or 
offering of prayers, and concentrate his attention inwardly in order to realize 
that he was not different from the Buddha, the Truth. It is the same as 
the Madhyamika teaching that samsdra is identical with niwdna ; in other 
words, every person is a buddha potentially, but he is not aware of it on 
account of his avidyd (ignorance). The Madhyamikas recommended acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge (jnana-marga) for the removal of avidyd, while Bodhi¬ 
dharma preached that meditation (dhyana-marga) was the only means for 
the realization of the truth—the oneness of an individual and the Buddha. 

• 

SHE-LUN-TSUNG, FA-HSIANG-TSUNG, CHEN-YEN-TSUNG, AND CHU SHE-TSUNG 

During the reign of the Ch’en Dynasty (a.d. 557-89), the Chinese monk- 
scholars became more and more interested in Yogacara doctrines and tran¬ 
slated into Chinese the works of Maitreyanatha, Asanga, and Vasubandhu, 
including the masterly treatise of Vasubandhu, the Abhidharmakoia, the 
quintessence of all Abhidharma texts. Along wiili these, they translated 
also a few Tantric texts. As a result of such literary fervour appeared four 
sects, two being of the Yogacara group: She-lun (Mahayana-samparigraha),*^ 
and Fa-hsiang (Vijnanamatra ); the third was Chen-yen (Mantrayana); and 
the fourth, Chu-she (Ko^), the realistic school corresponding to Sarvastivada. 

She-lun: This sect derived its doctrines from Asanga’s Mahay ana- 
samparigraha, translated into Chinese by Paramartha. In this text, Asanga 
established the superiority of Mahayana to Hinayana, and explained in 
detail the Yogacara concepts, such as: dlaya-vijndna (receptacle of conscious- 

** Frofessor Lamotte makes it ‘MahaySna-saifigraha’ in his French translation of the text. 
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ness).; parikalpita (imaginary), paratantra (dependent), and parini^panna 
(absolute) forms o£ the Truth (jneya); the vijnaptis (various perceptions); 
the bodhisattva practices like paramitds (six extraordinary attainments); 
daiabhumi (ten stages of spiritual progress); iila (moral purity), samadhi 
(meditation), and prajnd (knowledge of the Truth); and the three bodies 
of buddhas. This text represents the first stage of the Yogacara school of 
thought. 

Fa-hsiang (Dharmalaksana): Some time later, i.e. in the seventh 
century a.d., when Hiuen-Tsang returned from India after studying the 
Yogacara doctrines with Silabhadra and translated a number of Yogacara 
texts, including the works of Vasubandhu and their commentaries, an 
advanced school of Yogacara came into being. It was better known as 
Vijnanavada, according to which the ultimate Reality was vijnaptimdtratd 
and the phenomenal objects were unreal and could be designated only by 
their evanescent characteristics (laksanas). Takakusu w'rites in his Essen- 
tials of Buddhist Philosophy*^ that Yogacara idealism developed in three 
centres with certain differences in their idealistic conceptions. The 
centres were: (i) Nalanda, where lived Dinnaga, Agotra, Dharmapala, 5ila- 
bhadra, and Hiuen-Tsang; (ii) Valabhi, where dwelt Gunamati, Sthira- 
mati, and Paramartha; (iii) China, where Kuei-chi, a disciple of Hiuen- 
Tsang, developed the Fa-hsiang school of thought. 

Chen-yen : This sect owes its origin to two Indian monks, Vajrabodhi 
and his disciple Amoghavajra, who went to China in a.d. 719. The latter 
translated a number of Mantrayanic texts and won the favours of the ruling 
power. There were earlier translations made by Srimitra of Kucha 
(a.d. 307-12) of Mahdmdyuri Vidydrdjni and Mahdbhiseka-dharant, but 
their teachings were confined to a select few. It was in the eighth century 
that Subhakarasimha (a.d. 637-735;, who was formerly a king of Orissa, 
Vajrabodhi (a.d. 720), and Amoghavajra (a.d. 705-74) developed and 
popularized the Mantrayana school in China. This school subscribed to 
the philosophical principles of Yopcara Vijnanavada, but prescribed a new 
process for realization of the Truth. The process consisted mainly of 
meditations with artificial aids, such as mudras (finger poses), mandalas 
(diagrams), asanas (sitting postures), and intonation of mantras (magical 
spells). This school encouraged worship of images of divine bodhisattvas 
and regarded Mahavairocana as the supreme Buddha. The cult of worship 
of divine beings popularized the sect in China and Japan. 

Chu-she: The Abhidharma texts of this realistic school of thought, 
particularly the Abhidharmakoh of Vasubandhu, contained such minute 


•* Published by the University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 1947, p. 83, 
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and logical analyses of mental and material ibictors of the phenomenal world 
that these were utilized fully by the writers and commentators of Yog^cara 
texts. Vasubandhu happened to be at first a realist (Sarvastivadin) and 
later became an exponent of Vijnanavada. Paramartha and Hiuen-Tsang, 
as also his disciple Kuei-chi, studied and translated both the realistic and 
idealistic works of Vasubandhu, and it is their translations of the Abhi- 
dharmakosa that laid the foundation in China of the Chu-she sect, which 
was further enriched by the works of a few distinguished disciples of Hiuen- 
Tsang. Long ago there was an Abhidharma school in China called Pi-tan. 
It was replaced by the Chu-she sect. According to this sect, elements 
(dharmas), both mental and material, are changing every moment (anitya, 
ksanika), though their pastness, presentness, and futurity exist at all times. 
These elements are, however, without any permanent substance (andtman). 
The changes, according to some thinkers, happen in cnaractcristics 
(laksanas), and according to others, in effectiveness (kdritra). Hence the 
realism of this sect had nothing to do with the materialistic schools of 
thought. 


IV. JAPAN 

Japan received Buddhism from China through Korea in a.d. 5.52 along 
with the Buddhist texts, including those held in high esteem by the prin¬ 
cipal sects of China. Of these texts, mention may be made of the 
Saddharma-pundartka, Sukhdvati-vyuha, Prajndpdramitd, Suvarnaprahhdsa, 
and Abhidharmakosa. The sectarian development of Japan followed that 
of China on account of the close cultural and religious contact between the 
two countries. Excepting the Nichiren sect and a few sub-sects, all the 
Japanese sects were more or less the same as the Chinese. Therefore a 
brief reference only will be made to them. It was from a.d. 710, during 
the reign of Empress Gemmyo (Nara period), that the sects began to appear 
in Japan. 


HOSSO, KUSHA, KEGON, AND RISSHU 

Hosso: The earliest and the most influential sect was Hos.so, corre¬ 
sponding to Chinese Fa-hsiang (= Dharmalaksami or Vijnanavada). It was 
introduced into Japan by Gyogi Bosatsu (a.d. 670-749), who was very friendly 
with Emperor Shomu. 

Kusha: The Kusha (s= Ko^) school was first brought from China 

in a.d. 658 by Chitsu and Chitatsu, but it did not make much progress at 
that time. A century later, this school was revived by Gembo, who studied 
the treatises of this school in China and was ultimately given official recog¬ 
nition as an appendage to the Hosso sect. 
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Kegon: This sect corresponds to the Chinese Hua-yen (— Avatam- 
saka) school, and was introduced into Japan in a.d. 736 by Dosen, a Chinese 
priest, who was accompanied by the monks Bodhisena of South India and 
Fo-tieh of Kamboja. It was propagated by Roben (a.d. 689-773), a counsel¬ 
lor of Emperor Shomu. 

Risshu or Rttsu: This sect is the same as the Chinese Lu (= Vinaya), 
which laid stress on disciplinary rules and regulations. It got recognition 
in Japan at the time of Emperor Shomu, but it did not prosper well. It 
was, however, revived latex in the twelfth century. The Buddhist priests 
of the Nara period enjoyed royal favours and acquired both wealth and 
power. 


TENDAI AND SHINGON 

The second stage of sectarian development took place during the 
Heian or Fujiwara period (eighth to twelfth century), when Kyoto was the 
capital of Japan. Two very important and influential sects, viz. Tendai 
and Shingon, appeared in this period. 

Tendai: It corresponds to Chinese T’ien-t’ai (= Saddharma-punda- 
rika). It was introduced into Japan in a.d. 807 by Saicho, who adopted 
the Chinese doctrines but added to them the observance of the disciplinary 
rules embodied in the Chinese Vinaya called Bommo Kyo {Brahmajala- 
Sutrd) in place of the Hinayanic Vinaya texts. 

Shingon: This sect is identical with the Chinese Chen-ycn (=Man- 
trayana). It was first introduced into Japan at an early date as a religion 
of magic and incantations. It, however, did not find favour with the 
people until Kobo Daishi brought out its philosophical importance by 
explaining its fundamental principle, viz. that the universe was not differ¬ 
ent from buddha-nztmc or dharmakdya. It conceived of Vairocana Buddha 
as identical with dharmakdya. 

The Tendai and Shingon sects were friendly to each other and main¬ 
tained their popularity for three centuries from a.d. SOO to 1100. In these 
two sects, there were a number of recluses, who lived in mountains and 
practised austerities and also visited the holy sites of the Shintos. They 
brought about a friendly relation between the Buddhists and the Shintoists. 

YOZO NEMBUTSU, JODO, AND NICHIREN 

Yuzu Nembutsu: The Fujiwara period came to an end in the middle 
of the twelfth century when the Shoguns came into prominence and the 
capital was shifted to Kamakura. The teachings of the Tendai and 
Singon sects were appreciated by the educated but not by the commoners, 
who sought a devotional religion. In course of time, it came to be 
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believed that invocation of Buddha Amida (sxAmitlbha) was all that wa& 
necessary to purify oneself of all sins and to attain rebirth in the paradise of 
Amitlbha. Ryonin, a priest of the Tendai sect, claimed that he had 
visualized Amida and learnt from him that the repetition of ‘Nembutsu’ 
(s= Nemu Amida Butsu, i.e. Namo Amita Buddhaya) could assure one 
rebirth in Sukhavati. In a.d. 1124 he founded the Yuzu Nembutsu sect. 

Jodo". It is similar to the Chinese sect Ching-tu (=Sukhavati or Pure 
Happy Land). It was founded in a.d. 1175 by Honen (a.d. 1133-212), 
who instructed its followers to repeat ‘Nembutsu’ as many times as possible 
and to observe the monastic rules and formalities. ‘Nembutsu’ was repeated 
by Honen and other teachers 60,000 times daily. 

Honen had six prominent disciples, of whom Shokobo, Zennobo, and 
Shinran introduced three sub-sects, viz. Chinzei, Jodo Seizan, and Jodo 
Shinshu. Of these, Jodo and its sub-sect Jodo Shinshu commanded the 
largest number of followers. 

Nichiren: Perhaps as a reaction to the extreme devotion inculcated 
by the Jodo sects appeared the school of Nichiren, who was bom in a 
fisherman’s family in a.d. 1222. He was enraged at the disrespect shown to 
the image of ^kya Buddha, when it was being replaced by that of Buddha 
Amitabha. He was ordained at the age of fifteen in the Jodo sect, but on 
studying the different texts, he preferred the Saddharma-pundarika, partic¬ 
ularly its twelfth and thirteenth chapters, ‘Ut»ha-parivarta’ and ‘Sukha- 
vihSra-parivarta’. He replaced the mantra ‘Nembutsu’ by ’Nemu Myoho 
Renge Kyo’ (Homage to the Saddharma-pundarika). He denounced bitterly 
the teachings of other sects. On account of the assimilation of his religion 
with national life, his sect caught the imagination of the people and became 
very popular. 


THE ZEN and ITS SUB SECTS 

The Zen is the same as the Chinese Ch’an ( = Dhyana) sect of Bodhi- 
dharma. The introduction of this sett into Japan was first attempted in 
A.D. 851-58 by a Chinese priest called Giku. It was Eisai (a.d. 1141-215) 
who revived this sect and popularized it in Japan. He went to China to 
study the T’ien-t’ai doctrines, but he found there at that time that Ch’an 
was more popular than T’ien-t'ai.* He preferred the Ch’an (Zen) teach¬ 
ings, which, he said, would ensure the prosperity of his countrymen. He 
received royal favours and propagated the Zen doctrines in the name of a 
sub-sect called Rin-zai (=Chinese Lin-chi). A sub-sect, called Soto or Sodo 
(=Chinese Ts'ao-t’ung), was started by his disciple Dogen (a.d. 1200-53). 
Long after this; in a.d. 1654, another sub-sect, called Obaku, was formed by 
Ingen. 
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The fundamental teaching of the Zen sect was contemplation to realize 
the true nature of the individual and the universe. Contemplation pro¬ 
duced mental balance, which the fencers in Japan needed very much in 
fencing. In course of time, the contemplative aspect of .the Zien doctrines 
was transformed into a military creed and strengthened the minds of 
soldiers. The Zen sect laid stress on the strict observance of disciplinary 
rules. Its teachings penetrated into every aspect of Japanese national life, 
be it poetry or drama, painting or architecture, industrial or social life. 

V. TIBET 

It may be said that Buddhism was regularly introduced into Tibet in the 
seventh century, through the efforts of its talented ruler Sron-btsan-sgam-po, 
though Tibetans must have come into contact with Buddhism earlier, 
surrounded as they were by Buddhist countries. The prevailing primitive 
religion of Tibet before the introduction of Buddhism, known as Bon 
(Phon), was permeated with sorcery, devil-dances, animal and human sacrifice, 
and animistic beliefs. Therefore the efforts of Santaraksita, who was invited 
by the Tibetan ruler Khri-sron-lde-btsan (a.d. 755-97) to preach Buddhism 
in Tibet, to establish the doctrines of ‘Ten Virtues' (pdramitas) and the 
‘Chain of Causal Phenomena’ (pratitya-samutpada) failed, as the Tibetans 
could not rise to these heights all at once. However, Padmasambhava, a 
kinsman of ^ntaraksita, succeeded in establishing the Vajrayana form of 
Buddhism, which could find place to many of the old practices in a modified 
form. Gradually, over the centuries, the pure Mahayana doctrines also were 
introduced into the land, and new sects came into existence trying to reform 
the older ones, either trying to synthesize with the old practices and 
beliefs, or attempting to do away with them altogether. Large number of 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts—canonical as well as other philosophical and Tantric 
texts—^were translated into Tibetan. While many of the original Sanskrit 
works are lost in India itself, these translations, very meticulously done, are 
still available to us. The principal Bhuddhist sects in Tibet arc the 
following: 

Rnin-ma-pa: The Tantric sect established by Padmasambhava in the 
eighth century came to be known by this name. The followers of this sect 
consider Padmasambhava as their guru. They combine many of the old 
practices of the Bon religion with Vajrayana practices, and worship both 
fierce demoniacal and benign divine deities. They wear red caps or hats 
to distinguish themseLes from the followers of the earlier Bon sect, who 
used black caps. In course of time, many corrupt practices and loose morals 
entered among the followers of this sect. This gave rise to several reform 
sects. 
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Bkah-gdamS’pa: To fight the corruption that had crept into the life 
of the people, the Tibetan king, well known as Jfianaprablui, induced with 
much effort the great Dipankara Siijnana or Ati4a (eleventh century) of the 
Vikramaiila monastery to go to Tibet to preach pure and higher form of 
Buddhism. Dipankara taught doctrines fa^d on Yogacara traditions and 
preached against magical practices and insisted on a strict life of celibacy. 
His disciple I;|brom-ston established this sect on the basis of these teachings. 
The followers of this sect also wear red caps. 

Two more sects, Bkah-rgyud-pa and Sa-skya-pa, allied to Bkah-gdams- 
pa, with lesser reformative zeal but trying to synthesize the old and the 
new, also arose at this time, and later often relapsed into demonolatry 
and sorcery. 

Bkah-rgyud-pa: This sect was founded in the eleventh century by 
Lama Mar-pa. It was to some extent influenced by the Zen school of China. 
It later formed into several sub-sects of which librug-pa and Karma-pa are 
important as the former spread into Bhutan and the latter into Sikkim 
and Nepal. 

Sa-skya-pa: It derives its name from the grey soil (sa-skya) of the place 
(the present Sa-skya) in which its first monastery was built in c. a.d. 1071. 
This sect emphasized learning and produced several great scholars of whom 
the historian and author Bu-ston (a.d. 1290-364), who collected and arranged 
all the available Tibetan translations of the Buddhist texts into two groups 
—Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur,** and Taranatha, who belonged to its Jo- 
nang sub-sect and wrote a history of Buddhism in Tibetan, are justly famous. 

Dge-lugs-pa: This sect, founded in the fourteenth century, is the latest 
and most important of all the sects in Tibet from the points of view of 
doctrine, number of followers, and the influence it commands. It is the 
dominant sect in Tibet at present, and its religious head, the Dalai Lama, 
is also the spiritual and temporal head of Tibet. This sect is based on the 
same doctrines as the Bkah-gdams-pa, but lays great stress on learning, moral 
purity, and discipline. It has therefore come to be known as *Dge-lugs-pa’, 
which means the ‘School of the Virtuous'. The followers of this sect wear 
yellow caps. 

** These two groups are popularly known as Kanjur and I'anjur. The former means 
‘Word of the Master’ and contains more than 100 volumes of canonical literature, consisting 
of about 1.108 distinct books, and the latter means ‘the commentaries’ and contains about 
225 volumes, consisting of 5,458 works on Buddhist philosophy, Tantra, and other non- 
canonical literature. 
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THE TERMS HINAYANA’ AND 'MAHAYANA' 

T O the early Buddhists the term 'Hinayana' was unknown. It is not 
to be found in the Pali Pimkas. It came into use in the early Buddhist 
Sanskrit works, but not by way of disparagement as we. notice in the 
later Mahayana works. The original and more common terms used for 
the two branches of Buddhism were (i) Buddhayana or Tathagatayana or 
Mahayana or sometimes Bodhisattvayana,^ and (ii) ;$ravakayana, as also 
Pratyeka-buddhayana^ or Hinayana. The simple reason adduced for 
prefixing maha (superior) to yana (vehicle) is that it carries an adept to the 
highest goal, the Buddhahood or Tathagatahood, as was attained by 
Siddhartha Gautama, while the other yana, with the prefix hina (inferior), 
carried the adept only to the stage of an arhat, a state lower in many respects 
to that of the Buddha. 

Hinayana is meant for the irdvakas only, i.e. persons of average intellect 
who are capable of attaining perfection only by listening to, and practising, 
the dharma (religion) that has once been promulgated by beings of extra¬ 
ordinary intellect like a Buddha. Mahayana is meant for those superior 
beings who achieve their own salvation without anybody’s help and who 
help others to attain it by giving them the necessary aid and guidance. In 
short, Mahayana can make a buddha, while Hinayana can make a perfea 
irdvaka, only an arhat. 

Another explanation has been offered by Asahga in his Sutrdlahkdra in 
support of the use of the prefixes maha and hina. He saysThat the followers 
of Mahayana never seek their own salvation before others have attained it. 
They have to take the vow that they will attain bodhi only after they have 
done all that is necessary, even by sacrificing their own lives, for making all 
other beings attain the goal. It is after such dedication that they succeed 
in reaching the goal. It is for such self-sacrifice that they are distinguished 
as Mahayanists. The ^ravakayanists or Pmtyeka-buddhayanists, Asahga 
says, seek their own salvation first. They start practising the Buddhist code 
of physical and mental discipline from the day of their initiation^ and it is 
only after they have attained die state of sanctity of an arhat that they come 

* ‘Tathagata’ may be uken as a synonym for 'buddha’. The term 'bodhisattva' is 
applicable only to those who are on the way to Buddhahood and have not yet attained it; 
B^hisattvaySna is not identical with BudcihaySna. 

* Pratyeka-buddhas are those Buddhist ascetics who live a solitary life and attain the 
knowledge possessed by a buddha, but never care to preach it to help other beings. 
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out to the world to explain the teachings which had benefited them. 
Asahga (insiders such a course as selfish and justifies thereby the use of the 
prefix hina for the ^ravakayanists. 

The philosophical explanation of the two yanas as offered by the 
Mahayana works is as follows: There are two dvaranas (covers) to the 
realization of the Truth: one is the cover of impurities (kleidvarana) and the 
other is the cover of ignorance that shields away the Truth (jneyavarana). 
The klesdvarana is removable by the observance of the ethical laws and the 
practice of the various forms of meditation. The Hlnayanists, according to 
the Mal^yana works, are taught only the means of the removal of 
kleidvarana, and, as such, they get free from impurities (klcias) and become 
arhats. But they are not taught the Truth, the exposition of which is given 
only in the Mahayana works, into which their intellect is unable to penetrate, 
and, as such, they are incapable of acquiring the highest knowledge for 
removing the jneyavarana. By the removal of kleidvarana one can realize 
merely pudgala-^unyatd (absence of individuality), while by removing 
jneyavarana one realizes both pudgala-iiinyatd and dharma-sunyatd (non¬ 
existence of all worldly objects). The Mahayanists remove both kleid- 
varana and jneyavarana, visualize the Truth, and become buddhas. It is for 
this superior attainment that they deserve the distinctive appellation as 
'Mahayanists*. 


MAHAYANA AND HINAYANA NOT ANTAGONISTIC 
It should be observed that Mahayanism is not antagonistic to 
Hinayanism; on the contrary, it accepts the teachings of Hinayana in toto 
and adds to them its new ideas and principles. Mahayana is also derived 
from the same sources as those of Hinayana. It is well known that about 
a century after the Buddha’s death, several sects appeared, and each sect 
cited as its authority words and passages occurring in the same Tripitaka. 
The differences of views rested mainly on the emphasis laid on, and inter¬ 
pretation given to, certain sayings of the Buddha. The views ranged from 
the theory of trikdla-sat (existence of past and future in the present) to 
iunyatd (absence of any mental or material elements), from the non-existence 
of soul to the existence of a temporary self (pudgala) until the attainment of 
nirvana ; and from the human to the most divine and ultimately to the 
cosmic conception of the Buddha. It is therefore nothing unusual that the 
views expressed by later sects, the Mahayanists, should be more advanced, 
and based on the Buddha's sayings. The gradual evolution of Mahayana 
doctrines is distinctly traceable in the various sectarian views, and it will 
be shown how the Mahayanists utilized the sayings of the Buddha for estab¬ 
lishing their points of view, and how their doctrines gradually emerged out 
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of these sayings. In many respects they excelled the early orthodox sects, 
particularly in their extreme altruism, in their broader outlook, and, above 
all, in their inclusion of the laity in the scheme of salvation. 

The Mahayanists with all their emphasis on dharma-iunyata have not 
denied the value of the ethical teachings of the Buddha, nor of the minute 
analysis of mind and other constituents of a being, nor even of the cosmo¬ 
logical speculations. On the contrary, they followed even more strictly 
the vinaya (disciplinary) code of the Hinayanists, and practised the medita- 
tional exercises prescribed in the HTnayana texts. They, of course, con¬ 
tended that all these teachings were mere expedients (updya-kauialya) taken 
resort to by the Teacher in order to attract the uninitiated into his ways of 
thinking. When these teachings had served their purpose of elevating 
spiritually the mind of the uninitiated, their utility was exhausted, and the 
initiated were then told that what they had so long studied, observed, and 
practised were unreal, and they should regard them as non-existent (iunya), 
as mirage, dream, and so forth. In the Pali texts, the disciples are also 
taught that the practices prescribed by the Teacher for the purpose of 
spiritual training should be eschewed like a raft after crossing the stream, 
for even the least clinging to the spiritual practices would be a hin¬ 
drance to the attainment of nirvana, or complete freedom of mind {cetaso 
vimokkha). Hence it is apparent that Mahayanism is not altogether a devia¬ 
tion from the original teachings, and that Hinayana and Mahayana doctrines 
were not directly opposed to each other. It is only with the development of 
new ideas that fresh interpretations were being given by the disciples on 
the original sayings of the Buddha, most of which appeared in the Pali 
Pitoka, and, in course of time, the Mahayanic teaching of dharma- 
iunyatd became more appealing to the intelligentzia and put into shade the 
Hinayana teachings in some parts of India and Asia. 

DHARMA SONYATA 

The most fundamental doctrine of the Mahayanists was dharma- 
sunyata, the non-existence of the phenomenal world in reality, and they 
claim that it was derised from the different utterances of the Buddha. 
They contend that the higher and deeper teaching was imparted by the 
Teacher secretly to a select few, who were highly advanced in spiritual 
culture, and the lower and simpler teaching to the people at large among 
whom arose the Iravaka.^. They ba-se their contention on the unwillingness® 
at first shown by the Buddha, after the attainment of bodhi, to preach the 
Truth realized by him. He said that the doctrine was very deep, difficult 

* Dtgha, II. p. 3*6 ; Majjhima, 1. p. IfiO ; Mahavailu, III p. 314 ; DniySvadana, p. 492 ; 
Lalitavistara, pp. 395 96. 
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to visualize and comprehend, quiet, excellent, beyond disputation, subtle, 
and realizable only by the wise/ They argue that at BrahmSl's request 
what the Buddha preached was a popular form of his profound teachings, 
while he communicated his deeper teachings to a select few who were 
advanced bodhisattvas. In the Saddharma-pundarika, the words of the 
Buddha have been slightly modified thus: The Buddha-knowledge is too 
deep and difficult to be realized and comprehended by the sravakas and 
pratyeka-huddhas.^ 

The inference drawn by the Mahayanists from these words may be 
far-fetched, but it must be admitted that the exposition given of the funda¬ 
mental teaching of the Buddha, namely, the pratitya-samutpdda formula, 
in the Pali texts, in the form of twelve links, is not very philosophical and 
that the correct and deeper meaning of the formula seems to be the one 
given by Nagarjuna and other Mahayana writers that it established the 
relative existence of the phenomenal world, i.e. samsdra is the manifold 
and variegated appearance of the unity, nirudna or sunyatd. There is much 
reasoning in the Mahayanic interpretation of the formula, and this is also 
admitted in many passages of the Pali Nikayas, e.g. ‘One who realizes the 
theory of causation visualizes the Truth. One who visualizes the Truth 
realizes the theory of causation.’* 

In the Saddhamma-sangaha appears the following statement: ‘One 
who realizes my excellent dhamma (teaching) sees me, and one who 
does not realize my excellent dhamma, he, in spite of seeing me, does not 
see me.'' Buddhaghosa also admits indirectly that the formula excluded 
the two extreme views, viz. eternalism (Sasvatavada) and annihilationism 
(Ucchedavada) and established that the truth was something midway 
between, or beyond these, two assertions. 

Apart from this formula of the chain of causation, there are in the 
Pali Nikayas a few passages which may well be interpreted in the Mahayanic 
sense of dharma-iunyatd (non-existence of objects) or tathatd (sameness or 
thatness of worldly objects). One of such oft-quoted passages is as follows: 


* Ayath dhatnmo gambhlro duddaso duranubodho santo panlto atakkSx/acaro nipuifo 
pan4itavedanlyo. In some places the last word ‘pa^4itavedamya’ is replaced by 'paccMadu 
vedutabbo vinnuhV or 'pra^&tmmedyo yijAebhih’ (realizable by the mse within one's own 
selft. The word 'santo' {jSonta, i.e. quiet) is explained elsewhere as ‘undisturbed by origin 
and decay*. 

* Saddharma-pundarika (Asiatic Society, Calcutta), pp. 2S, 27. 

* Yo paficcasamuppSdaih passati so dnammadi passati, 

Yo dhammadi passati so paticcaiamuppSdash passati. 

—Majjhima, I. p. 191 ; Saihyutta, III. p. 120. 

' Yo me passati saddhammath so math passati Vakkali, 

ApassamSno saddhammath mam passe pi na passati. 

-^Saddhamma-saAgaha iJ.P.T.S., 1890), p. 61. 
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The Truth is beyond the fourfold proposition, viz.— 

(1) Hoti tathagato* pararh marana (The tath&gata exists after death). 

(2) Na hoti tathagato pararh mararM (he does not exist after death). 

(3) Hoti ca na hoti tathagato pararh marana (he both exists and docs 
not exist after death). 

(4) Na hoti ca na na hoti tathagato pararh marana, (he neither exists 
nor does not exist after death). 

The only conceivable truth beyond this fourfold proposition, according 
to the Mahayanists, is the inconceivable, inexpressible unity relating to 
which none of the four affirmations and negations is applicable. 

There are also positive assertions about the Truth in the Pali texts, e.g. 
‘There is the unborn, unoriginating, uncreated, and unconstituted.’* This 
positive conception is further developed in the Nikayas thus: ‘It is conscious¬ 
ness (vihhdna) which is signless and infinite, radiant on all sides, in which 
(all the distinctions like) water, earth, fire, and air have no footing, in which 
long and short, subtle and gross, good and bad, or name and form cease, 
and in which disappears the (constituted) vihhana after cessation.'** 

In more than one passage, it has been stated that the consciousness 
(vihhana) of an arhat after death is locationless or supportless.** 

One of the expressions of grief at the Buddha’s demise, as uttered by 
Anuruddha, that ‘His mind became free like the extinction of a lamp’,** 
caused a good deal of speculation among the present-day scholars. To some 
it conveyed the sense of nibbana as ‘extinction’, i.e. nihilism, while to others 
as the 'indeterminate state’ in which the flame is supposed to remain after 
extinction. It is really very difficult to come to any conclusion from such 
enigmatic sayings. The Mahayanists, however, are emphatic in their asser¬ 
tion that such passages support their interpretation that the Truth or 
Reality or nirvana is the indeterminable, unique, non-dual totality or 
substratum of objective existences. It is {perfectly calm, undisturbed by 
origination or destruction (anutpaitika-dharma). 

From the above-mentioned passages occurring in the Pali texts, the 
Mahayanists may contend that their philosophy is based on the actual utter¬ 
ances of the Buddha. It should, however, be remembered that the criticisms 

* ‘TathSgata’ means one who has realized the tathStva or tathata (sameness of worldly 
objects). 

* Atthi bhikkhave ajatam abhUtam asaAkhatath (Itwuttaka, p. 37 : Udana, p. 80). 

** VinnSijatn amdassanam anantath sabbato pabhath, 

Ettha apo ca papiam tejo vSyo na gZdhati, 

Ettha dighaii ca rassaii ca anuth thulam subhSsubhath, 

Ettha naman ca ruperi ca asesam uparujihati, 

ViMSnassa nirodhena etthetam uparufjhami. 

— Digha, I. p. 225 ; Majjhima, I. p. 329. 

“ Appatifthitena ca vinAitfcna Godhiko kulaputlo parinibbuto {Sathyutta, III. p. 124). 

» pajjotttss’ eva nibbSnath vimokho cetaso ahuti (Digha, II. p. 157). 
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of the Mahayana writers were directed particularly against the Sarvasti- 
vada (= Vaibhasika) school of thought, which upheld the presence of 
seventy-five elements in past, present, and future, and not so much against 
the Theravadins (= Sthaviravadins), the oldest school of thought, from 
which sprang up gradually the Sautrantikas and the Sautrantika-Yogacaras. 
The Theravadins have not expressly admitted the dharma4unyata, but 
they repeatedly assert the anityatd (impermanence), ksanikatd (momeiitari- 
ness), and andlmaia (substancelcssncss) of the worldly dharnias, which are 
constituted and include the fi-re skandhas (mass of elements) forming a 
being. Hence the Mahayanists could claim that their doctrines were based 
on the original sayings of the Buddha and that the interpretation given by 
them was being handed down by a section of the Buddha’s direct disciples. 
This, of course, trill not bear criticism from the historical stand[X)int, and 
one must admit that in the evolution of Buddhist thought, the new inter¬ 
pretation was giten by later writers and thinkers, who, foi authenticating 
their views or interpretatioas, claimed that these had been derived from the 
founder’s original sayings. 

DEIFICATION OF THE BL'DDHA 

The Mahayanists, after establishing their dharuia-sunyatd or talhata, 
made speculations regarding the body of the Buddha on the same lines. 
They contended that as there was no distinction between the knower and 
the known, the Biiddlia was identical witli dharma sunyata or tathatd ; 
he was a tathagala, whose body could only be dharmakdya, the cosmic body 
or the body composed of all dharmas of the universe. In the early Pali texts, 
there are a few passages in which the Buddha has been described as the 
embodiment of all kuiala-dharmas or of all the teachings imparted by him. 
These bear no metaphysical sense, though a few scholars have referred to 
these passages as points of contact between Hlnayana and Mahayana. 

Along with the metaphysical conceptions of the Buddha’s body, the 
Mahayanists gave currency to the belief that the buddhas appearing in the 
mortal worlds were mere phantoms (nirmdnakdya) created by the real 
Tathagata for educating the beings of the world in spiritual matters. This 
conception about the Buddha’s body was derived by the Mahayanists 
primarily from the Hina)ana sects, the Maha.sanghikas and their offshoots, 
and secondarily from the few passages found in Pali and other Hlnayana 
texts, in which the Buddha is described as a superman, a supergod, and 
even the highest conceivable god .surpassing the Mahabrahma. 

When a century had elapsed after the Buddha’s death, it w'as not un¬ 
usual that his devotees should deify him and look upon him more as a god 
than as a human being. This deification was first done by the Vailalians, 
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both monks and lay-devotees, for which they earned the appellation of 
Mahasahghikas in contrast to the orthodox school, which was confined to a 
limited number of elders (theras). As early as the fourth century b.c., the 
Mahasahghikas raised the question whether the attainments of Gautama 
Buddha were the same as those of his disciples who had become arhats, like 
^riputra, Maudgalyayana, and Mahaka^yapa. The orthodox sect, the 
Theravadins, admitted that the Buddha’s attainments were much higher 
than those of the arhats, but as far as emancipation from worldly bondage 
was concerned, there was no difference between a buddha and an arhat. 
The special powers attributed to the Buddha in Hinayana texts, and un¬ 
attainable by the arhats, are the ten extraordinary attainments (da^abala), 
four kinds of self-confidence {vaisdradyas), four ways of attaining popularity 
(sahgrahavasfus), and eighteen special attributes (dvenika-dharmas).^^ 

Thus the superiority of buddhas to arhats is unquestioned in Pali texts, 
and it has been freely admitted by the Hinayanists that the Buddha’s appear¬ 
ance in this world is extremely rare and his powers and knowledge are 
incomparable to those of any god or saint, however noble and perfect. 
Then, in the last discourse of the Buddha, the Mahdparinibbdna-Sutta, the 
devotees are directed to visit the four places sanctified by the Buddha’s 
birth, attainment of bodhi, first preaching of the Dharma, and demise. 
Evidently such directions were later interpolations, but, in any case, earlier 
than the time of emeigence of Mahayanism. Hence, it is apparent that 
the Hinayanists were gradually deifying the Buddha, and within a century 
after the Buddha’s death the Vaiialians preached that Gautama Buddha 
was not actually born in this world, but that he made only a show of 
existence for following the ways of the world {lokdnuvartana). 

In the Mahdvaslu,^* an old text of the Mahasaiighika-Lokottaravadins, 
appears the following account: 

Supra-niundane are the practices of the Exalted. The saint’s 
walking, standing, sitting, and lying are also supra-mundane. 

There should not be any doubt that the body of the Sugata, 
which obtains the end of the bondage of existences, is also supra- 
mundane. 

For following the ways of the world, buddhas take resort to both 
mundane and supra-mundane concepts. 

For folloAving the ways of the world, they wash their feet, though 
no din clings to them, their feet being fresh like the lotus leaves. 

For followi ig the ways of the world, they take medicines, though 
there is no disease. The fruits of actions of the leaders arc immense. 


” Sec Mahdvyutl>attt for details, .s.v. 
« 1. pp. 167-70 
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For following the ways of the world, they speak of oldness, 
though for victors endowed with all the qualities of a victor no 
oldness exists. 

For following the ways of the world, they speak of their exer¬ 
tions, though they acquired perfections in meritorious deeds through 
innumerable aeons. 

For following the ways of the world, they make a show of 
ignorance (balabhdva), though they acquired perfection in knowledge 
through endless aeons. 

From the above extracts, it is evident that the Mahasahghika-Lokottara- 
vadins, who belonged to the Hinayana group of sects, had already deified 
the Teacher. The growth of this sect may be assigned to the pre-A4okan 
period. This docetic view of the Lokottaravadins was shared by the 
Vetulyakas (Pali: Vetullavadins) whose doctrines have been noticed in the 
Kathdvatthu, which text, according to the Ceylonese tradition, was composed 
in Aioka’s Council. It is not improbable that the present text of the Kathd¬ 
vatthu has grown by accretions, and the discussion relating to (he Vetulya¬ 
kas may be one of such late accretions. In the Kathdvatthu-commentaxy, 
they are described as Mahasunyatavadins, which is the common appellation 
of the Mahayanists. In the post-Christian era, they made the Abhayagiri 
monastery one of their favqurite resorts, and it is well known that the inmates 
of this monastery upheld the Mahayanic views and became for some time a 
strong rival of the Mahaviharavasins, the stronghold of the Thcravadiiis. 
It is therefore clear that out of the Mahasanghikas branched out the Saila 
sects and the Vetulyakas, who paved the way for the advent of Mahayana 
conception of the three kinds of bodies (trikdya) of the Buddha. 

BODHISATTVA CONCEPTION 

The metaphysical conception of the Buddha’s body as dharmakdya is 
undoubtedly a further development of the docetic views of the Maha- 
saiighika group of sects. The conception of bodhisattva and the growth of 
the Bodhisattva cult among the Mahayanists followed as a corollary to the 
Buddhological speculations. 

By bodhisattva, the Hinayanists meant all^ the previous existences of 
Gautama Buddha since his meeting with Dipankara Buddha, who foretold 
him, when he was born as Sumedha Brahmana, that he would ultimately 
attain bodhi and become a buddha. During these several existences, he is 
believed to have attained perfection in the six (according to the Sanskrit, 
including Mahayanic, tradition), or ten (according to the Pali tradition), 
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virtues known as paramis or paramitas (highest excellences), which are as 
follows: (1) dana (gift), (2) iila (moral or religious observances), (3) ksSnti 
(forbearance), (4) virya (energy or exertion), (5) dhyana (meditation), and 
(6) prajfla (knowledge), the additional four according to the Pali tradition 
being, (7) pranidhana (aspiration or resolution), (8) upaya-kauialya (skilful* 
ness in expedients for doing good to others),. (9) bah (strength or power), 
and (10) jnana (knowledge). 

According to the Hlnayanists, Gautama Buddha alone in all his pre¬ 
vious existences, commencing from his birth as Sumedha Brahmana up to 
his last existence in the Tusita heaven, just before his descent to the mortal 
world, was a bodhisattva. As a bodhisattva, he lived the life of an average 
being acquiring merits and avoiding demerits as far as possible, and in 
certain existences he did not hesitate to give up everything, including his 
body, in order to acquire the six supreme virtues {paramitas) of making gifts, 
observing silos, etc. According to the Mahasahghika-Lokottaravadins, the 
Bodhisattva in his last existence as Siddhartha Gautama was not conceived 
in the womb, nor was he actually born like an ordinary human being. As he 
was more than a god, he merely made a show of existence as a mortal being, 
and similarly made a show of ignorance, family life, struggle for emancipa¬ 
tion, and so forth. 

The Mahayanists took their stand on the above-mentioned (jbneeption 
of the Hlnayanists and upheld the view that if it was possible for an average 
being to become ultimately a Gautama Buddha, why should not at least 
some of the beings of this world aspire to live the life of a bodhisattva in 
order to be a buddha in the long run? 

They contended that there were among the worldly beings such indi¬ 
viduals who cherished the intention of becoming great like a buddha. 
These beings are in a position to develop bodhicitta, i.e. a firm resolution 
to attain bodhi, and to fulfil the paramitas and become a buddha. Xhe' 
Mahayanists added tliat the development of bodhicitta should include the 
condition that the adept must dedicate his life in his several existences to 
the service of others, and should not care to attain his own salvation unless 
and until all others have attained it, because seeking one's own salvation 
before others smacks of selfishness and does not prove his self-sacrifice to the 
fullest extent. There are therefore, according to the Mahayanists, still many 
bodhisattvas who have decided to continue to remain as such and not become 
a buddha, as in that case they would attain the metaphysical state which is 
beyond good or evil, merit or demerit, and would not be in a position to 
render service to the suffering beings of the world. 

\Vith this conception of bodhisattva, the Mahayana writers have chalked 
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out in detail the career of a bodhisattva in which they have laid stress not 
only on the fulfilment of pdramitas, but also on several forms of meditation 
with a view to training the mind for the realization of dharma-iunyatd or 
tathatd. Thus, it is apparent how the Mahayanists magnified the Hinayanic 
conception of bodhisattva. 

In order to ascertain the time when the bodhisattva conception 
originated, we have to find out the time of composition of the Jatakas and 
Avadanas, which contain all the accounts of the various existences of the 
bodhisattvas as conceived by the Hlnayanists. It should be observed that 
in the early Pali texts appear neither the conception of bodhisattva nor the 
fulfilment of pdramitas. 7’here is no mention of six or ten pdramitas in 
the list of dhammas found in the Mahdparinibbdna and other Suttas, and 
not even in the Ahguttara Nikdya. It seems that only in the post-Asokan 
days, the bodhisattva conception was engrafted on the original teachings of 
the Buddha, and this led to the composition of the Jatakas and Avadanas. 
The Jataka stories were included in the Vinaya Pitaka of some of the sects 
other than Theravada, and appeared intermixed with the life of Gautama 
Buddha, before as well as after his attainment of bod hi. In the Pali Pitaka, 
these have been collected to form an independent text while the Sanskritists, 
i.e. the Sarvastivadins, compiled the Avadanas, which contained the accounts 
of the previous lives not only of Gautama Buddha, but also of his noted 
disciples and devotees. The Jatakas and Avadanas furnished the motifs 
to the sculptors of the Bharhut and Sanchi railings, which are dated about 
the second or first century b.c. So the origin of the bodhisattva conception, 
along with the composition of the Jatakas and Avadanas, may be placed 
between the third and second century b.c. It must be some time after this 
date that the Mahayanists developed their conception of bodhisattva and 
converted it into a creed known as Bodhisattvayana. 

In consequence of their new conception of buddhas and bodhisattvas, 
the Mahayana tvriters spoke of their number in millions and millions, incal¬ 
culable as the sands of the Ganga. From among these countless bodhi- 
sattvas some have been given concrete forms and qualities. In the earlier 
Mahayana texts, emphasis has been laid more on qualities than on forms, 
while the emphasis was reversed in the later texts. In the Saddharma- 
pundartka, Kdranda-vyuha, and other texts are described the powers and 
virtues of several bodhisattvas, some of whom are Avalokite4vara, Vajrapani, 
Bhaisajyaraja, Samantabhadra, and Mahasthamaprapta. These bodhu 
sattvas were looked upon by the Mahayanists as benign gods to be adored 
and worshipped, and in course of time, they were deified and given definite 
forms and insignia for the purpose of worship with elaborate rituals. 
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STAGES OF SPIRITUAL PROGRESS 

The Mahayanists, in spite of their new ideals imbued with extreme 
altruism, did not discard the scheme of sadhana prescribed by the 
Hinayanists for the progressive spiritual acquisitions and advancement. 
According to the Hinayanists, the spiritual career of a person commences 
with his firet initiation {pravrajyd), when he becomes a iramana (a recluse, a 
novice). He resides in a monastery and takes the preliminary moral train¬ 
ing, and is then given the higher ordination (upasampadd), when he becomes 
a bhikiu, a regular member of the Sahgha. He is then required to go 
through the eightfold path, which, in short, constitutes the threefold prac¬ 
tices: ilia (observance of ethical laws), cilta or samddhi (various medita- 
tional practices), and prajnd (knowledge of the four truths, the causal law% 
the skandhas, dhdtus, dyatanas, etc.). A monk gradually perfects himself 
in these threefold practices and rises from one spiritual stage to another. 

He remains an average person (prthagjana) until he gets rid of the belief 
in the existence of self, in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies, and removes 
all doubts about the excellence of the Buddha, his teachings, and his 
Sahgha, when he becomes a irota-dpanna (i.e. on the stream to nirvana). 
Then, through ethical and meditational practices, he reduces to the mini¬ 
mum his attachment {rdga), aversion (dvesa), and delusion (moha), when he 
is said to have reached the second stage, sakrddgdmin. And on the complete 
removal of these three, he attains the third stage, andgamin. On attaining 
perfection in prajnd, i.e. realization of the Truth as envisaged by the 
Hinayanists, he becomes an arhat, the perfect. There are, thus, according 
to them, four stages: first the prthagjana (commoner’s stage), then perfec¬ 
tion in stlas, followed by perfection in citta (meditations), and lastly acquisi¬ 
tion of prajnd (knowledge). 

If we now turn to the scheme chalked out by the Maha^nists, it will 
be observed how closely they followed the plan of the Hinayanists. In the 
Bodhisativabhumi of Asanga and the Prajnaparamita texts, as also in the 
Mahdvastu, the pre-spiritual stage is called prakrti-caryd (practices of an 
average being), subdivided inio gotra-vihdra, i.e. functions normally taken 
up by the superior type of beings, and adhimukli-caryd-vihdra or the devel¬ 
opment of the desire to attain the highest state, buddhatva, and, for its 
achievement, to dedicate his several existences to the service of others. 

After prakrti-caryd, the bodhisatwa takes to adhUila-vihdra, in which 
he renders service to his spiritual preceptor, cultivates the moral practices, 
discards sins, eschews the .^ravakayana teachings, and takes wholeheartedly 
to the Mahayanic faith and ideals. The next stage is termed adhicitta- 
vihdra, in which the bodhisattva attains complete control over his mind 
through lower and higher meditations and other similar exercises. At the 
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same time, he develops compassion for the afflicted beings of the world, 
sacrihces his possessions for their good, and goes to any length of sufferings 
for acquisition of knowledge. After adhicittas, the bodhisattva takes up 
adhiprajna-vihdra, in which he attains perfection in the thirty-seven bodhi- 
paksiya dharmas, penetrates into the four truths and the causal law, and 
realizes iunyata (essencelessness), animitta (non-perception of characteristics 
of objects), and apranihita (freedom from desire for perceived objects). He 
tries to remove from his mind the notion of duality, such as the knower 
and the known, existence and non-existence, and so forth. He acquires 
knowledge of all possible arts and crafts and carries on his mission of giving 
relief to the distressed and guiding people to the right path. With 
this vihdra^ ends the agreement of the Mahayanic and Hinayanic stages of 
spiritual progress. The four stages dealt with above have been divided into 
six bhUrnis in the DaSabhumika-Sutra and other texts. 

The higher Mahayanic practices commence after adhiprajnd-vihdra, 
i.e. in the seventh bhumi of the Daiabhumika-Sutra. Henceforward the 
bodhisattva continues the practice of the four brahma-vihdras, viz. maitri 
(friendliness), karund (compassion), muditd (joy at others’ success), and 
upeksd (equanimity), tries to realize the substancelessness {nairdtmya, 
nihsattva) and non-duality (advaya) of all objective existences, which appear 
to him as echo or mirage, and strives to visualize the cosmic body of the 
Buddha. He follows the ways of the world, but remains dissociated from 
them. He now goes beyond the irdvaka and pratyeka-buddha stages. 

In the eighth bhumi, he acquires the knowledge of sameness {tathata) 
of all objects, gives up all thought-constructions, and is thoroughly con¬ 
vinced of the non-origination of all worldly objects {anutpattika-dharma- 
ksdnti). He then acquires the special powers of the buddhas. He makes 
a show of observing the rules of conduct. He is almost omniscient, having 
a detailed analytical knowledge of everything. 

In the ninth bhUmi, the bodhisattva develops the faculty of minutely 
observing the mental inclinations of different beings and gets himself ready 
to devise ways and means (updya-kauialya) for helping them in their spiritual 
acquisitions, i.e. he now perfects himself for the task of a preacher of 
the Truth. 

In the tenth or the last bhumi, he becomes omniscient, perfect in all 
meditational exercises. He is then possessed of the resplendent body from 
which issue forth rays of light to illuminate the whole universe and to 
make all beings happy. It is also called the abhiseka-bhUmi, for at this 
stage he is consecrated as a buddha, a tathdgata. 

In the above account of the spiritual progress of a bodhisattva, it will 
be observed that, apart from the altruistic functions of the bodhisattva, 
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there is fundamentally little difference between the practices prescribed 
for the bodhisattvas and th(»e of the irdvakas. Both of them have got to 
develop certain mental states in order to go beyond the stage of an average 
being, and then they have to purify themselves in acts and speech {iila in 
HtriaySna, adhUMa in Mahi'i^na), acquire (X>mplete control over mind 
{fitta or samadhi in Hina^^a, adhicitta in Mahayana), and, lastly, they 
must acquire an analytical knowledge of the constituents of a being or of 
the world {prajnd in Hxnayana, adhiprajHd in MahAy&na). On completion 
of these three, the bodhisattvas, like the hdvakas, attain nirodha (removal) 
of klesdvarana (veil of impurities). In the next four higher stages, the 
bodhisattvas acquire the special powers of a buddha, realize sameness of all 
phenomenal objects, and prepare themselves as teachers of the world. 
Thus, it will be apparent that the MahAyInists maintained in toto- the 
spiritual career of the irdvakas up to the removal of kleidvarana, and then 
added the four higher stages for the realization of tathatd or dkarma- 
iunyatd, through the removal of jheydvarana (the veil which covers the 
Truth). 


MAHAYANA LITERATURE 

Though the Mahayanists do not dispute the authenticity -of the 
Hinayana Tripimka, they have produced quite a voluminous literature for 
propagating their new ideals and teachings. Most of the earlier texts are 
attributed to the Buddha, who delivered the discourses at Grdhrakupi only. 
Each text is introduced by the words ‘Evarh mayd. hutarh' (Thus have 
1 heard), and the audience consists not only of bodhisattvas, but also of 
distinguished irdvakas and lay-devotees. Extreme exaggeration of every¬ 
thing seems to be the common characteristic of the discourses, and the 
number of buddhas, bodhisattvas, lokadhdtus, etc. runs to incalculable 
millions, the usual term for which is 'Gahgdnadlvdlukdsama' (equal to the 
sands on the banks of the Gah^). A remarkable feature of the earlier 
Mahayana texts is that these reproduce all the dharmas dealt with in the 
Hlnayina Pitaka, only to show that they are useful to a certain extent, but 
when the bodhisattvas go beyond the Hinayana bhUmis, they should regard 
them as unreal as the mirage and should give no thought to them. 

The basic text of the MahSLyanists is the Prajhdpdramitd'Sutra, of which 
there are several versions, large, medium, and small, but all harp on the 
same theme, viz. dharma4unyata. 1 he earliest Chinese translation of one 
of the versions of this SGtra was made in the first century a.d., if not earlier. 
Next in antiquity to this SQtra may be placed the Aparimitdyus-SUtra or 
Sukhdvati-vyuha, which contains an account of AmiUlbha and his paradise. 
The Saddharma-puri4drika'Sutra; which is also an old text, wants to 
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establish chat the iravakas have made some pn^ess spiritually, but they 
need further training for the realization of the highest Truth; most of the 
distinguished kavakas are given the hope that in the long run they would 
attain hodhi and become buddhas. 

The largest number of Mahayana texts was translated into Chinese 
during the Western Tsin Dynasty (a.d. 265-816). Of these, DaiabhUmika- 
Sutra and $amadhiraja-Sutra are the two outstanding treatises, the former 
dealing with the ten stages of spiritual advancement of a bodhimttva, and 
the latter with the conception of the highest meditation, leading to the 
realization of iUnyata. The work of Chinese translation of Mahayana texts 
continued for a thousand years more. The Tibetans also did not lag behind, 
though they started their work of translation much later than that of 
the Chinese. 

The Mahly^nists attached undue importance to magical spells and 
charms, and these were collected together in many treatises, called Dharanls. 
In the early Mahayana texts, the bodhisattvas are given credit for mastering 
the Dharanls. The spells generally consist of a string of words, meaningless 
in many instances, and are supposed to give protection from evils, and to 
produce any desired effect. The Dharanls were not unknown to the 
Hinayanists, who had also a few protective spells (parittas), and very probably 
these were only Buddhist modiheation of spells and charms of the Atharva- 
Vedic or pre-Atharva-Vedic days. In Maliayanism, the Dharanls occupied 
an important place, and, in course of time, these overshadowed the ethical 
and philosophical works. 

To sum up: It has been shown that even in the early texts of the 
Tripitaka there are passages which admit of Mahayanic interpretation that 
the ultimate Truth is the indeterminate unity underlying the universe and 
that all existences in the phenomenal world are unreal. But such passages 
are few and far between in the Pitakas, and some of them may be regarded 
as interpolations of a later date. A century after the Buddha’s death 
appeared the Mahasahghikas, whose offshoots, the Lokottaravadins and the 
Vetulyakas, appearing about half a century later, introduced the docetic 
conception of the Teacher and popularized the career of a bodhisattva. The 
Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins incorporated the bodhisattva conception 
into their doctrines, reserving, however, the Bodhisattvahood for the previous 
existences of Gautama Buddha only, and produced for its elucidation 
the Jitaka and Avadana literature. The growth of this literature took 
place in the post-A4okan period, between the first and second century b.c., 
when the Sanchi and Bharhut railings were put up with carvings of some 
of the Jataka and Avadana scenes. It was about this time that the bodhi- 
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sattva conception was converted by the Mahly&nists into a cult and given 
a place in their scheme of salvation. 

As regards the time of emergence of the doctrine of dharma-iunyata, 
it may with confidence be stated that it was first propounded in the Prajfia- 
paramita texts. As the earliest Chinese translation of one of these texts 
was made in the first century a.d., if not earlier, it may be taken for granted 
that the original PrajnlidTami^ texts were composed at least in the first 
century b.c. 

In the Tibetan traditions, it is recorded that some bodhisattvas were 
present in Kaniska's Council and that about this time some monks were 
preaching the theory of the non-origination of all phenomenal objects 
(anutpattika-dharma-ksdnti). This particular term appears repeatedly in 
the Saddharma-pundarika as an alternative term of dharma-iunyata. Hence, 
the Tibetan traditions corroborate the fact that the conception of dharma- 
iunyata was in vogue about the first century b.c. 

The conception of bodhisattva’s progress through ten bhumis appeared 
some time later as the date of the Daiabhumika-Sutra cannot be placed 
earlier than the second century a.d., but there is no doubt that a vague 
conception of the bhumis was in existence at the time of the Prajna- 
paramita texts. This conception was concretized in the Bodhisattvabhumi 
and developed in the Daiabhumika-Sutra. 

Geographically speaking, Mahayanism had its origin in the South, 
whence it spread to the eastern countries, and then it prospered in the North. 
This statement, found in an early text like the As^asahasrika-prajhd- 
paramitd,^^ is significant. The Mahasahghikas and their offshoots, who 
were the fore-runners of Mahayana, had their principal centre in the Guntur 
District, around Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda stupas, and it is apparent 
that these sects paved the way for the advent of Mahayana ideals and 
doctrines. From Guntur, its way northwards lay through the eastern 
countries like Orissa, Bengal, and Bihar, and evidently from these countries 
the preachers proceeded northwards, and propagated widely the new 
teaching in the second or first century b.c. 


tmr khalu punah Sarjputra ^(-paramita pratisaihyuktah sutrSntas-tathS^atasyatyayena 
DakfinSpathe pracarifyanti. Daksinapathat punareva I'artany&rh pracari^yantt. Vartanyah 
punaruttarSpatne pracariyyanti . . . Mriputra aha, iyam api Bhagavan Prajh&p&ramita euath 
gambhTrS paicime kSle paicime samaye vaistarikl bhavi^aly-uttaroiyaih diiyuttare digbhSge 
(AffasahasrikS, p. 225). 
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MAHAYANIC PANTHEON 

I N Hinayana or Primitive Buddhism, there was no pantheon worth the 
name. But in Mahayana a large number of deities was included, and 
later, in its more advanced form of Vajrayana, this pantheon became 
surprisingly large with deities of every description. Virtually, there was 
a plethora of deification in which every philosophical dogma, ritualistic 
literature, abstract idea, human quality—even sleeping, yawning, and 
sneezing—was given the form of a deity. 

DEITY: ITS EVOLUTION AND VISUAUZATION 
The process of the evolution of the deity is described in Tantric works, 
where clear-cut statements arc made on the origin of the deities and their 
gradual evolution from the germ-syllable (&i/a). In the Advayavajra-sangraha, 
it is said: ‘The form of the deity is an expression of the iunya. Such 
expressions are by nature non-existent. Wherever there is an expression, 
it must be iunya in essence.’^ 

In another place in the same book it is declared: ‘From the right 
perception of iunyatd proceeds the germ-syllable; from the germ-syllable 
proceeds the conception of an icon; and from the icon, its external repre¬ 
sentations. The whole process therefore is one of dependent origination.’® 
The deities are connected with sddhana and siddhi, and the conception 
of godhead therefore is essentially spiritual or psychic. Sddhana is concerned 
with the procedure for worshipping a particular deity. It consists in 
meditation in a quiet place and practising yoga till a state similar to deep 
sleep, but with inner awareness, is brought about. In this state, the sddhaka 
(ascetic) communes with the infinite Spirit, or the inexhaustible storehouse 
of energy, which is supposed to be the highest creative principle behind the 
world structure. By this communion, the ascetic draws forth energy 
from that inexhaustible source and becomes powerful himself. This 
process of the realization of the infinite Spirit is what is called sddhana. The 
deity is a part of this psychic proce^. 

The difficult psychic process of visualization of the deity is described 

^ SphUrtUca dofatSkSrS nUfsvabhdvSh svabhSvatoh ; 

YttthS yathi bhavet sphtirtih 53 tatM HlnyatSimikS. 

—AdvayavajmsaAgraha (Gaekwad’t Oriental Series. 1927), p. 51. 

* SSnyatS bodhitobJfath bl/Sd-bimbath prajSyate ; 

Bimbe ca nySsavinySsau tasmdt satvam pratJtyafam. 

~^Ibid., p. 50. 
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in detail in the Guhyasamdja Tantra (Tantra of Secret Communion),* which 
may be called .the Bible of the Tantric Buddhists. When the bodhicitta or 
the individual Self commingles with iunya or the infinite Spirit in the 
highest state of meditation, the mind-sky is filled with innumerable visions 
and scenes, until, at last, the individual visualizes letters or germ-syllables, 
like sparks, which gradually assume the shape of deities, first indistinct, then 
changing into perfect, glorious, and living forms, the embodiments of the 
Infinite. They appear bright, effulgent, gorgeous, and divinely beautiful 
in form, ornaments, and dress. Ferocious deities, in like manner, appear 
before him in the most tearful form conceivable, with dishevelled hair, 
protruding eyes, bare fangs, violent and frightful weapons and dress, and 
decked in ornaments made of human bones, skulls, and severed heads. 
The forms so visualized, both benign and ferocious, are known as devatds 
(deities), and, once realized, the deity never leaves the sddhaka, but becomes 
instrumental in bestowing on him more and more psychic and spiritual 
powers. 


EQUIPMENT FOR REALIZATION 

The Tantras are, in fact, sciences (vidyd) dealing with psychic matters, 
and give directions for a variety of psychic exercises, requiring competent 
preceptors and efficient disciples. Like all other sciences, the Tantra is not 
open to all and sundry, but only for those who are initiated into the 
mysteries of the science, and aie competent to follow the prescribed practices 
with patience and zeal. These are the adhikdrins (rightful persons) for 
Tantric practices. 

In many Tantric works, long chapters arc devoted to the qualifications 
of the preceptors and disciples, and there are also rules for their respective 
competence to give or receive initiation. First of all, the neophyte must 
be patient, enduring, devoted, and sincere; he must serve the preceptor 
with whole-hearted devotion. He should be proficicnJ in the art of yoga 
and hathayoga, without which it is not possible to proceed with any sadhand 
worth the name or with any difficult Tantric practice. 

We shall now turn to the views of the Guhyasamdja regarding the 
principles of deity-realization, and the various experiences through which 
the sddhaka has to pass before the deity is realized. I'he Guhyasamdja 
calls this process updya (means), which is recognized as of four kinds— sevd, 
upasddhand, sadhand, and mahdsddhand. Sevd (worship) is subdivided into 
two, namely, sdmdnya (ordinary) and uttama (excellent). Of these two, the 
sdmdnya sevd (ordinary worship) consists of four vajras : first, the conception 

• Gaekwad's OricnUl Series, 19S1, XVIII. pp. leE-S.*;. 
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of iunyata ; second, its transformation into the form of the germ-syllable; 
third, its evolution in the form of a deity; and the fourth, the external 
representation of the deity. In the uttama sevd (excellent worship), yoga, 
with its six limbs, should be employed. These six limbs arc: pratydhdra, 
dhydna, prdndydma, dharand, anusmrti, and saniddhi. 

Pratydhdra is here described as the process by which the sense-organs 
are controlled. 

Dhydna is explained as the conception of the five desired objects 
(panca-kdmas) through the five Dhyani Buddhas, namely, Vairocana, Ratna- 
sambhava, Amitabha, Amoghasiddhi, and Aksobhya. This dhydna is again 
subdivided irtto five kinds: vitarka, viedra, priH, sukha, and ekdgratd. 

Prdndydma is the control of the breathing process by which breath, 
which is of the nature of the five bhutas (elements) and the fivT kinds of 
knowledge,^ and is like a bright gem, is drawn from inside and plated as 
a lump at the tip of the nose, and is meditated upon. 

Dharand is the meditation of one’s own tnanha in the heart, and the 
placing of it in the centre of the pranabindu after restraining the jewel of 
sense-organs (mind). When this is done, nimittas (signs) make their 
appearance. These signs are of five kinds, and appear in succession. First 
is the sign of marlcikd (mirage), the second is that of smoke, the third of 
fire-flies, the fourth of light, and the fifth takes the form of a luminous and 
cloudless sky. 

Anusmrti is the constant meditation of the object for which the psychic 
exercise is undertaken, and by this pratibhdsa (revelation) takes place. 

After commingling the two elements, prajiid (knowledge) and updya 
(means), the whole objective W'orld should be conceived as concentrated in 
the form of a lump, and this should be meditated upon in the bimba 
(icon form). By this process, the transcendental knowledge suddenly bursts 
upon the worshipper, and is known as samddhi. 

For the purpose of visualization, it is necessary that the process should 
be continued for six months, and this should be done, according to the 
Guhyasamdja, always while enjoying all kinds of worldly objects. If within 
six months the deity does not show itself, the process should be repeated 
thrice, while following the rules of restraint duly prescribed. If the deity 
is not visualized even with this, one should take recourse to the practice 
of hathayoga for the purpose. By this yoga, the sddhaka most certainly 
attains the knowledge of the deity. 

The above description incidentally shows the part played by rdjayoga 
and hathayoga in the process of realization of the deity. It shows also that 

The GuhyasamSja does not explain the five kinds of knowledge, but it is probable 
that it relates to the knowledge of the five DhySnT Buddhas representing the five elements, 
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Tantra begins where yoga ends. Therefore the worshippers of the deity must 
be first adepts in yoga before they make an attempt to follow the-more 
advanced science of the Tantras, which, obviously, is not meant for ordinary 
people. 

The ascetic who visualizes a particular deity generally makes it a rule 
to describe the deity and the particular process, the sadhana, by which this 
visualization took place for the benefit of his disciples, in order that they 
may realize the deity in the easiest and the most efficient manner. The 
sddhanas become less or more difficult according to the mental capacity of 
the worshippers, who are generally classified as high, middling, or low. 
The regulation of life, in the case of the worshippers of different classes, 

becomes more or less stringent according to the degree of psychic excellence. 

* 

REASON FOR LARGE NUMBER OF GODS AND GODDESSES 

The individual soul is known in Buddhism as the bodhisattva or 
bodhicitta, while the infinite or the universal Soul is called sunya. When 
they combine in' the state of the highest meditation and concentration, an 
artificial condition, in a way akin to deep sleep, is brought about, and the 
deity appears in the mind-sky in flashes and sparks. The nature of the 
bodhicitta being finite, it is not possible to realize the Infinite in its entirety, 
that is to say, the result of the mystic experience of the bodhicitta also 
remains finite. And as the object for which the worshipper sits in meditation 
is different in different cases, the deity visualized also becomes different. 
It is the bhdvand (desire) of the worshipper, which is of the nature of a 
psychic force, that reacts on the infinite Energy, giving rise to different 
manifestations according to the nature of the reaction. The nature of this 
reaction is of illimitable variety, and thus the resultant deity also appears 
in an infinite variety of forms, and this is the chief reason why we find large 
number of gods and goddesses in the pantheons of both the Buddhists and 
the Hindus. 

THE WORSHIPPER. THE DEITY, AND THEIR IDENTITY 

In the realization of the deity, there are thus three elements, the wor¬ 
shipper, the deity, and their connection or identity. These are named in 
the T^ntric works as the bodhicitta, the mantrapurma, and the ahahkdra. 
The worshipper is nothing but a bodhisattva, the 'essence of enlightenment': 
and when he worships, he becomes a bodhicitta with a ‘will to enlightenment’. 
The deity is the embodiment of the cluster of letters which are dynamized 
by excessive concentration and repetition. The sacred words or letters set up 
strong vibrations and ultimately condense themselves in the form of deities, 
and this is called the mantrapurusa or * mantra-person’. But before the 
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‘mantra-person’ is visualized, there must always be a complete identity 
between the bodhicitta and the mantrapurufa. 

THE VAJRAYANA CONCEPTION OF BODHICITTA 

The Vajray&na conception of the bodhicitta appears to be the same as 
advocated in the Yo^cara school, an idea of which can be had by a reference 
to the Tattva-sahgraha‘ of iSantaraksita. The bodhicitta, according to this 
school, is something like a continuous stream of consciousness which changes 
every moment, the consciousness of the previous moment giving rise to or 
causing the consciousness of the succeeding moment. This chain of momen¬ 
tary consciousness, without a beginning or an end, operating in unison with 
the all-powerful act-force, leads it to either degradation or emancipation, 
according as the actions done are good or bad. The bodhicitta is by nature 
surcharged with impurities, such as desire, memory, existence, non-existence, 
subject, object, etc., which are all unreal. To purify this chain of conscious¬ 
ness is the sole aim of the bodhisattva, but so long as impurities are not 
removed, he will be subject to a series of transmigrations either in the world 
of gods or of men, or even of animals, birds, ghosts, and demons. 

According as the impurities are removed one after another, the bodhi¬ 
citta commences an upward march in the different spiritual spheres, called 
bhumis, and stays in them only so long as it is not qualified to ascend to a 
higher sphere. The number of bhumis is recognized generally as ten, and 
the work which describes them is called the Daiabhumika-Sutra.* When 
the bodhicitta is emancipated, or, in other words, when it crosses the ten 
bhumis mentioned above, it is endowed with omniscience. 

The Vajrayinist conception is the same as above, and it defines bodhi¬ 
citta as that mind where iunya and karuna (compassion) work in unison.^ 
In the eye of a Vajrayanist, the external world has much the same signifi¬ 
cance as it appears in Yogteara. The Tantras characterize the external 
world, with its movable and immovable objects like the pot, picture, carriage, 
house, mountains, and the rest, as reduced by reason to mere appearances, 
in much the same way as objects seen in a magic or dream are considered 
to be appearances. Therefore the Vajrayanists held that external objects 
have no more reality than mirage, shadow, or dream, and their reality 
cannot be proved by reason. 


*Gaekwad’s Oriental Series (1937-S9), Introduction, p. xli, and f.n.l. 

* The work, edited by J. Rahder, gives the names (p. 5) of the ten bhUmis as (1) pramuditi, 
(2) vimala, (S) prabhSkan, (4) arci^matT, (5) sudurjayS, <6) abhimukti, (7) dUraAgami, 
(8) acalS. (9) s&dhumafi. and (10) dharmamegha. 

^Compare, for instance, the statemoit of IndrabhQti in the JASnasiddhi (Gaekwad’a 
Oriental Series, 1929, p. 75): tunyetS-kamifSbhinnafh bodhicittamiti stnrlam. 
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MANTRAS AND THEIR POWER 

The mantras or mystic syllables constitute the backbone of Vajrayina 
worship, and are of illimitable varieties. The mantras are mostly un¬ 
meaning words, but they sometimes disclose the influence of now unknown 
languages. The Vajrayanists maintain that the mantras are endowed with 
great powers, and can even confer Buddhahood or omni^ience. The merits 
that accrue from the repetitions of the mantra of Mah^kala are so numerous 
that all the buddhas taken together cannot count them. The mantra of 
Ekajata is said to be so powerful that the moment it is uttered a man 
becomes free from danger, he is always followed by good fortune, and his 
enemies are all destroyed. The repetition of the mantra is, however, to be 
done with the greatest care; for instance, it should not be muttered too 
quickly nor too slowly. The mind, at the time of repetition, should be 
completely concentrated on the letters of the mantra, should be free 
from all evil thoughts, and the mantra must not be repeated when the mind 
is agitated or tired.* 

Thus it can be seen that the Vajrayanists belieVed that the mantra was 
endowed with dynamic power. Its power consisted in the arrangement of 
the syllables, the accuracy of which is to be guarded with the greatest care. 
It is required to be received with proper ceremonies from a competent 
preceptor. The mantra is powerful when it comes from a preceptor 
who is pure, and has repeated it continuously so as to visualize the 
‘manfra-person’ or the deity sacred to the mantra. The words of the mantra 
can only be dynamized by continual repetition by day and night until the 
deity is visualized. When the mantra becomes powerful, the vibrations let 
loose by the worshipper react on the universal iunya. The kunya expresses 
in consequence in the divine form of the deity which appears in his mind- 
sky. According as the calling signal is different in different cases, the deity 
becomes different, and thus the number increases. The deities therefore 
are nothing but the forms created by the force of word-vibrations, and so 
they cannot be said to be the products of a superstitious mind. To say the 
least, the mantra idea is logically sound and psychologically profound. 

IDENTITY OF BODHICITTA AND SONYA 

The relation between the caller and the called deity is one of identifica¬ 
tion. It is called ahankdra^ or the identity of the bodhicitta with the deity, 
the manifestation of iunya or the ultimate Reality. The identity is estab- 

• For more details and references, see SRdhanam&Ui (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series), 11. 
Introduction, pp. Ixvi-lxxiii. 

• Cf Ibid., p. S17: Bhagatmthh vibhSvya drdha anafikSrath kutySt. 
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lished by the mantra : 'I am the goddess and the goddess is in me/*" The 
worshipper should conceive himself as the deity with the same complexion, 
form, and limbs as described in the Sadhana and should, instead of wor¬ 
shipping any external object, worship himself. The bodhicitta and the 
deity apparently signify duality, but their duality disappears with enlighten¬ 
ment. I'he bodhicitta is of the nature of iunya, and the deity is a manifesta¬ 
tion of iunya, and therefore both have the same origin. But to realize that 
the two are identical requires perfect knowledge. Continuous meditation 
and austerities enable the worshipper to shed the veil of ignorance, which 
makes one thing appear as two. 

The bodhicitta is further called karund and the ultimate Reality, 
iunyatd, and the commingling of the two is called advaya^^ or non-duality. 
As copper leaves its dirty colour (and becomes gold) when it comes in contact 
with the magic tincture (of alchemy), the body leaves off its attachment, 
hatred, etc. when it comes in contact with the tincture of advaya. This 
advaya is a form of cognition where the bodhicitta commingles with sunya 
and becomes one with it. To symbolize this principle, Vajrayana brought 
in the conception of the yab-yum (yuganaddha) forms of deities in which 
they appear closely locked in embrace with their Saktis or female counter¬ 
parts. When the deity is single, it means the female counterpart has merged 
into the deity even as salt melts in water. The deity is sunya, and the female 
principle is bodhicitta ; or the first is the ultimate Reality and the female 
is’ karurid or compassion. The bodhicitta can become ultimate Reality 
through the principle of karund. This karund is symbolized in the form of 
Avalokiteivara, the great compassionate Bodhisattva, who sacrificed his 
nirvana in order to serve his fellow-men. 

In this account, even a casual observer can find that the Vajrayanists 
formulated the principle that behind the creation there is an indomitable 
will which multiplies itself in the form of letters, which gradually become 
condensed in the form of the deity. The female counterpart is the result 
of a further grossening or condensation of the same process. This is the 
creative process, the process of evolution. This process can only be stopped by 
the principle of karund, which enables the bodhicitta gradually to soar higher 
and become subtler, till all duality disappears before it merges in iunya. 

GODS IN PRE-TANTRIC BUDDHISM 

The varied, extensive, and diversified pantheon of the Buddhists of 
the North owes its origin to Tantric Buddhism or Vajrayana, and it is 

** Cf. Ibid., p. .118: Yd Bhagavatl PrajMpdramitd sdhaih, yo’ham s3 Bhagavaff Prajdd- 
pdramitd. For details, sec Introduction, pp. Ixxvi-Ixxviii. 

For iurther details, see Ibid., Int^uction, pp. Ixxviii-lxxx. 
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likely that Buddhism had no pantheon before Tantricism was well estab* 
lished. In very early days, Buddhism recognized thirty-three gods of the 
Hindus, who were the residents of the TrayastriihSa heaven,** which is 
one among the difiEerent rupa heavens. The Buddha did not believe in gods 
or in worship, and in the Saundarananda, we find him discouraging his half- 
brother Nanda, when he wished to touch his feet in token of worship. He 
told Nanda that he would not be in the least pleased by Nanda’s taking the 
dust of his feet, but he would bless him if he would practise the precepts of 
the Saddharma (true dharma)}^ The Buddha was deified by the Mahayana 
school which considered him to be lokottara or superhuman. 

In Buddhist art, too, we do not find any of the Buddha’s images in the 
earlier schools like those of Sanchi or Bharhut, and it is surmised that the 
Graeco-Buddhists of Gandhara were the first to carve out his image in 
stone. Before this time only his symbols, like the Bodhi-tree, his head-dress, 
his foot-print, etc., used to be represented, but his actual likeness was 
regarded as too sacred for the purpose of representation. Dr. Coomaraswamy, 
on the other hand, has shown that the Mathura school of sculpture can have 
an equally strong claim to antiquity and probably for sculpturing the first 
image of the Buddlia. 

THE DHYANI BUDDHAS AND THEIR FAMILIES 

A number of gods and goddesses are described in the Mahjuirh 
mulakalpa, which is believed to have been written before c. a.d. 300. Again, 
in the Prajndpdramita, we meet with a description of an elaborate worship 
of the Buddha with diverse paraphernalia. But, even then, it is not certain 
that at this time the Buddhists had any conception of a well-defined and 
well-classified pantheon. It is in the Guhyasamdja that we find the idea of 
the Buddhist pantheon properly and systematically crystallized. We find 
in it, for the first time, the description of the five Dhyani Buddhas, their 
mantras, their mandalas (circles of deities), and their Saktis or female 
counterparts. These Dhyani Buddhas represent the five skandhas or 
elements of whit h the world is composed. They are the progenitors of five 
kulas (families) and are called the kuleias (lords of families). The five 
kulas are dvesa (hatred), moha (delusion), rdga (attachment), cintamani 


•* In Pali, the original word is ‘TSvatirhso*. Trayaslriihia is thirty-three. ‘TrSyastririiSa’ 
is the heaven where the thirty-three gods reside. 

Uttiftha dhanne ithila Siyyaju^ie kith Mdayorme fmtitosi murdhna, 

Abhyarcamth me'na tathS pranamo dmrme yathaifS pratipattireva. 

^ — Saundarananda, XVIII. 22. 
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(thought-gem), and samaya (convention), which conduce to the attainment 
of all desires as well as emancipation.*^ 

The emanations or offsprings of these Dhyani Buddhas constitute their 
families. By this method the Buddhists evolved a well-classified pantheon 
with its multiplicity of gods and goddesses, and when these were represented 
in art, their origin was indicated by showing on their head the miniature 
figure of the parental Dhyani Buddha. Each deity was given various forms 
with two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve, sixteen, or even more hands and pro¬ 
portionately one head for every two hands. They were given different 
colours, different expressions, and different companions, according as they 
were worshipped in the different Tantric rites, and according as they were 
required to discharge different functions—from curing a disease to the 
killing of an enemy. The artists had considerable liberty in executing the 
images of deities, and they introduced their own traditions and innovations. 
The votaries, too, in order to have their gods in more and more powerful 
forms, added extra hands, heads, and feet to suit their own ideas and fancies, 
and it is in this way that the deities increased to an amazing number. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PANTHEON 

The Guhyasamaja Tantra, which is perhaps the first book inculcating 
VajraySna philosophy, is a product of c. a.d. SOO, which is the time of 
Asafiga.** Quite naturally, the Tantra could not get publicity as the public 
mind was not prepared to receive the revolutionary innovations introduced 
in it. Thus the Guhyasamaja went into private hands, and was handed 
down, through an unbroken chain of gurus and disciples, for three hundred 
years in the most secret manner possible. It obtained publicity through 
the teachings and mystic songs of the Buddhist Vajracaryas in about the 
eighth century. This accounts for the absence of references to the pantheon 
-in the general Buddhist literature of the period or in the works of the 
Chinese travellers who came to India to study the condition of Buddhism 
prevalent at that time. 

Despite this, names of certain Buddhist gods and goddesses are met with 
in these writings, though they do not pertain to the well-classified pantheon 
referred to above. In the Sukhavatl-vyuha, which was translated into 
Chinese between a.d. 148 and 170, AmitSlbha appears for the first time as 
the presiding deity of the Sukhivati or the Akani^t^a heaven, where he is 


** Dvefa-mohastathS rSgaicintSmaffi samayastathS ; 

Kuth hyete tu vai paflca kUma-mokfa prasSdhakSljf. 

—CuhyasamSfa, p. 6. 

'* For a full discussion r^rdii^ the date of the GuhyasamAja and its connecdon widi 
AsaAga, see Guhyasamdja, Introduction, pp. xxxvii f. As Vasubandhu is reputed to be a 
brother of AsaAga, see also a discussion on nis date in Tattva-sakgraha, Foreword, pp. Ixvl ff. 
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believed to have brought into existence Avalokitdlvara. We should remem 
ber that the VajraySna works also characterize this heaven as the abode oi 
all gods and goddesses. Two more gods, namely, Ak^bhya as a Tatl^gata 
and Mahju^ri as a Bodhisattva, are mentioned in a smaller recension of the 
same work, which was also translated into Chinese between a.d. 384 and 
417. Fa-Hien (394-414) mentions the names of Manju^ri, Avalokite^vara, 
and the future Buddha Maitreya, while Yuan Chwang (Hiuen-Tsang, 
A.D. ' 629-45) refers to the names of Avalokite^vara, Hariti, Ksitigarbha, 
Maitreya, Mahjuiiri, Padmapani, Vaiiiravana, Sakya Buddha, iSakya Bodhi¬ 
sattva, and Yama, together with such deified saints as A^vaghosa, Nagarjuna, 
Asanga, and others. I-Tsing (671-95).records the names of Avalokite^vara, 
Amitayus, HSiriti, the Catur-Maharajikas, Maitreya, Manju4ri, and Yama, be¬ 
sides several others. 8antideva (695-730) mentions, in his Siksa-samuccaya, 
the names of Aksobhya and Siihhavikrichta as Tathagatas, Gaganaganja as a 
Bodhisattva, besides those of Cunda, Trisamayaraja, Marici, Simhanada, 
Manjughosa, and many others. 

The Tantras of the Buddhists got wide publicity after 8antideva, and 
in the Tantric works written after his time, all referred to the pantheon 
and described numerous gods, especially the DhyanI Buddhas. The Sadhana 
literature which describes the forms of gods and the procedure for wor¬ 
shipping them was developed by the mahasiddhas, Saraha, Nagarjuna, 
^abari-pa, Anangavajra, Indrabhuti, and several others. 

IMAGES OF GODS IN THE DIFFERENT SC:H00I.S OF SCULPTURE 

When we. study the images executed in the different schools of art, we 
arrive at the same conclusion that the Buddhist pantheon was not well 
developed before the Tantras got wide publicity in about the eighth century 
A.D. For instance, in the Gandhara school, besides the Buddha images, 
there are images of Jambhala, Kubera, Indra, Maitreya, Hariti—the Indian 
Madonna—and her consort, along with the other unidentifiable Bodhisattva 
images. In the Mathura school of sculpture, which was either contem- 
poraneoust with, or somewhat later than.^he Gandhara school, we come 
across numerous Buddha and Bodhisattva images, and those of Kubera, the 
.yaksas, and the ndgas. The Mathura school extended to the early Gupta 
period, and here, too, we do not find the later Buddhist gods, such as 
Avalokiteivara, Manju^ri, and the like. • 

When we come to the Magadha school, w^his later than the MathurS, 
the position is otherwise. It includes the ini^s at Sarnath, and those of 
Nalanda, Odantapuri, Kurkihar, Gaya, and such other places in Bihar. The 
most flourishing period of the Magadha school synchronizes with the reign 
of the PSla kings of Bengal, and lasted till the Mohammedan conquest of 
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eastern India. In this school, we find a clear reference to the well-classified 
pantheon as conceived in Vajrayana Buddhism. In most of the cases, there 
are figures of the five Dhyani Buddhas on the halo round the head of the 
principal deity, as also images with miniature figures of Dhyani Buddhas 
on the crown, to indicate the origin of the deity installed. Again, unlike the 
Mathura and (Tandhara schools, Buddha images are scarce in later schools of 
art, and the few that are found are in the semi-mythical vajrasana posture, 
flanked by Avalokitesvara and Maitreya on his two sides. In the Magadha 
school therefore, the Buddha partakes of the nature of the Dhyani Buddha 
Ak^bhya, as is clear from the numerous Sadhanas dedicated to 'his worship. 

The Bodhisattva images also are not so stereotyped as is the case with 
those in the Gandhara and Mathura schools. The Magadha school is distin¬ 
guished by its wide variety of images of gods and goddesses, and this will 
strike any student of iconography who pays a visit to the museums at Sarnath, 
Nalanda, Patna, or even at Calcutta, and goes round the extensive ruins of 
the Odantapuri Vihara, situated near Bihar Sharif, a small railway station 
on the Light Railway that leads from Bakhtiyarpur to Rajgir. The same 
is the case with the ruins of Gaya, Kurkihar, Sahet Mahet, and Kasia. At 
Sarnath, we can sec the images of ^daksarl-Loke^vara, ManjusrI, Ucchusma- 
Jambhala, Vasudliara, Tara, MaricT, all the five Dhyani Buddhas, and Vajra- 
sattva—the sixth Dhyani Buddha—, besides many others belonging to the 
\^ajrayana pantheon. 

The Bengal school, which is contemporaneous with the Magadha school, 
is distinguished by the high quality of art it developed and for its beauty 
and deftness of execution. Its flourishing period ranged from the tenth 
century to the conquest of Bengal by the Mohammedans. Many of the 
specimens of this school are preserved in the museums at Calcutta, Dacca, 
Rajshahi, and the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, and a large number of them 
are distributed in the Pargana Vikrampur, and in the districts of Dinajpur, 
Rajshahi, Birbhum, and in Comilla. In this school we come across many 
interesting and unique specimens of images belonging to Tantric Bud¬ 
dhism. From this it becomes clear that the artists were acquainted with the 
descriptions of deities as given in the Sadhana literature, because the image 
and the dhyana, as given in the Sadhana, agree most remarkably. In this 
school we find, among many others, the images of Heruka, Vasudhira, 
Jambhala, Arapacana, Khasarpana, Parnaiabarl, Siriihanada, Manjuvara, 
Aparajita, Mahapratisara, Naira tma, Sadak^ii-Lokesvara, MahaSri-Tara, 
Khadiravani-Tara, and several others.’* 

** For details, see N. K. Bhattajiali, Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanieal Sculptures 
in the Dacca Museum (Dacca, 1929); and R. 'D. Baiierji, Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval 
Sculpture (Delhi, 19.‘)S). 
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The images of Buddhist deities found at Ajanta, EUora, and in the 
cave-temples of western India give evidence of immature 'Dintric develop¬ 
ment, and may be assigned to a pericxi before the eighth century a.d., 
although some of the paintings and sculptures are of long antiquity. The 
Javanese artists seem to have been profoundly influenced by the Bengal 
school, and the images of gods and goddesses as found in the Borobudur 
temple show that they were acquainted with many deities of the Vajrayana 
pantheon. As Vajrayana was mainly a product of Bengal, it is probable 
that colonists carried their art and religion to Java and Indonesia by way 
of sea, probably from the seaport at Tamralipti, or from other ports in 
Chittagong and Orissa. The Prajflaparamita image produced in the 
Javanese school is still regarded as one of the best specimens of eastern art, 
either ancient oi modem. 

After the disappearance of Buddhism from India, the priests of the 
well-known monasteries of Bengal and Magadha, who could save themselves 
from the sword of the Mohammedans, took refuge in Nepal, which is pro¬ 
tected on all sides by the natural ramparts of the Himalayas, and kept 
Buddhism alive there. The Bengal school of art went with them, but it 
was soon modified into a typical Nepalese art, when image-making tvas 
taken up by the local artists. The excellence and the dreamy sweetness of 
the Bengal school could not be preserved by the Nepal artists, althougit 
specimens of really good art are not at all wanting in the Nepal school. 
The followers of Vajrayana who went to Nepal converted a good many 
Newars of the land to Buddhism, and, to keep the tradition alive, sculptured 
innumerable images of gods and goddesses in stone, metal, and wood, over¬ 
whelming in their wealth and variety. It is curious to note that the origin 
of, almost all the monasteries in Kathmandu and Patan date from the 
thirteenth century, which shows unmistakably that they started almost 
immediately after the Mohammedan conquest of Bengal. 

The cumulative evidence of art, history, and literature leads us to 
suppose that the pantheon of the northern Buddhists was not widely known 
before the eighth century a.d., nor was its underlying philosophy, which 
may warrant the formation of a pantheon well developed before that time, 
although the origin of it was decidedly earlier. This may be due to the 
flict that the Guhyasamaja, which for the first time inculcated the doctrine 
of the five Dhyani Buddhas and their families, was composed in secret, and 
transmitted in an occult manner for about three centuries. It is only in the 
Sadhana of Asanga that we meet with a definite reference to the five Dhyani 
Buddhas and their families, and for that reason it is not improbable to 
connect Asanga with the introduction of the very Guhyasamaja Tantra itself. 
The subsequent writers only got a glimpse of what filtered through the 
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secret, but very popular, mystic organizations. After the eighth century, 
there was no necessity for secrecy any longer, as the principles of Vajrayina 
were then well established and widely spread through the teachings and 
mystic songs of the eighty-four Siddhadhyas. Great men were found to 
advocate the cause of VajraySna, and chairs of Tantra were established in 
the different universities, such as Nalandi, Vikrama^ila, and Jagaddala. 
At Nalanda, particularly, it is well known that ^ntaraksita worked as 
a professor of Tantra. 

EVOLUTION Of AOIBUDDHA VAJRADHARA 
The pantheon of the northern Buddhists centres round the theory of 
the five DhySni Buddhas. The Buddhists hold that the world is composed 
of five elements or skandhas. They are: rupa (matter), vedana (sensation), 
sarhjnd (p>erception), samskdra (impression), and vijndna (consciousness). 
These elements are eternal and have no beginning nor end, and were 
deified in VajraySna as the five DhyanT Buddhas. In the course of time, 
they were regarded as the five primordial gods responsible for this diver¬ 
sified creation, and thus Vajrayana took more or less a polytheistic form, 
although polytheism can hardly apply to a system which considers sunya 
or the ultimate Reality to be composed of three elements, iunya, vijndna, 
and mahdsukha. But so long as iunya could not obtain the form of a single 
deity as Vajradhara, the five Dhyani Buddhas, as five primordial gods, 
certainly smacked of polytheism. The priests and Vajrayana authors were 
conscious of this defect, especially in view of the fact that all the six systems 
of philosophy of the Hindus tended towards a highly monotheistic 
philosophy. They tried at first to cure this defect by the theory of kuk^as, 
or the progenitors of the kulas or families of gods and men, and thus divide 
everything into five groups. For each group, a particular Dh'pnT Buddha 
became the kuleia, or the primordial lord, all other groups taking their 
origin from him. 

Another grand conception of theirs in this connection is the theory of 
the highest god Vajradhara or the Adibuddha (the primordial monotheistic 
Buddha),* who is the divine form of iunya to whom even the Dhyani 
Buddhas owe their origin. The theory originated in the Nalanda monastery 
in about the tenth century. Thereafter a large number of images of 
Vajradhara must have been made in the different schools of art. Vajradhara 
was particularly popular in Nepal and Tibet where numerous images of 
this primordial god are to be met with. According to Alexander Csoma dc 
Koros, the conception of Adibuddha originated at Nalanda in the beginning 
of the tenth century.” and no mention is made of Adibuddha by any other 

Journal 0 / the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1833), 11. pp. 57 ff. 
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writer betore that time. Homage is paid to Adibuddha in the shape o£ 
a flame of fire, which is considered by the priests as eternal, self-bom, and 
self-existent. The Svayambhu PurStia says that Adibuddha first manifested 
himself in Nepal in the form of a flame of fire, and MafijuifrI erected a temple 
over it in order to preserve it. This temple is known as the Svayambhil 
Caitya. 

As the conception of Vajradhara presupposes Adibuddha, it is later 
than the first half of ihe tenth century. The conception of Vajrasattv'a, 
being a regular development from that of VajrajiSni or the Bodhisattva 
emanating from the Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya, is a little earlier, although 
the conceptions of Vajradhara and Vajrasattva are sometimes inextricably 
mixed up. In Vajrayana, Adibuddha is regarded as the supreme deity of 
the Buddhist pantheon, the originator of even the Dhyini Buddhas. When 
represented in human form, he is named Vajradhara, and is conceived in 
two forms, single and yab-yum. 

When single, he is bedecked in jewels and gaudy ornaments and dress, 
sits in the vajraparyanka or the dhyana attitude with the two feet inter¬ 
locked and the soles turned upwards. He carries the vajra (thunderbolt) in 
the right hand, and the ghantd (bell) in the left, the tw’o hands being crossed 
against the chest in what is called the vajra-hunkara mudtd. The vajra here is 
the symbol for sunya, which is eternal and indestructible, while the ghantd 
represents prajhd or wisdom, the sound of which travels far and wide. 
Sometimes the symbols are shown on a lotus on either side, the vajra being 
on the right and the ghantd on the left. 

In yab-yum pose, his form remains the same as when single, except 
that he is here locked in close embrace by his Sakti, whose name, according 
to Miss Getty, is Prajnaparamiia. The Sakti is somewhat smaller in si/e, 
is richly dressed and bedecked in ornaments, carrying the kartri (knife) 
and the kapdla (skull cup) in the right and left hands, respectively. In 
these figures kartri is the symbol for the destruction of ignorance, the 
kapdla represents oneness absolute, while the double form of yab-yum 
signifies that the duality and non-duality are unreal, and they mix them¬ 
selves into one as salt becomes one with water. The deity Vajradhara is 
the embodiment of iunya, while Prajnaparamita represents karund, and 
in close embrace they turn into one sunya, where karund merges. 

But Vajradhara was not accepted on all hands as the Adibuddha or the 
first creative Principle. When the theory of the Adibuddha was firmly 
established, the Buddhists seem to have ranged themselves into many 
groups holding different views regarding his specific form. Some considered 
one among the five Dh^nl Buddhas as the Adibuddha ; some acknowledged 
Vajrasattva as the Adibuddha; and, according to others, the Bodhisattvas, 
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&uch as Samantabhadra and VajrapS^, were the Adibuddhas. Thus the cult 
of Adibuddha was distributed amongst the different theories and schools, 
which gave rise to different sects amongst the Tintric Buddhists. 

Vajradhara or the Adibuddha is supposed to be the originator of the 
five Dhygni Buddhas, who are the originators of the kulas or ibmilies of 
Buddhist gods and goddesses. Next to Vajradhara, the DhySni Buddhas or the 
Tathagatas are important in Buddhist iconography, and will be dealt with 
next. The Guhyasamdja Tantra was the first to reveal their existence in 
a sangiti (holy assembly) which is supposed to introduce new ideas into 
Buddhism. 

ORIGIN OF THE DHYANI BUDDHAS. THEIR CONSORTS. AND 
GUARDIANS OF GATES 

In the Guhyasamdja the DhyanI Buddhas are given a mantra, a colour, 
a ^akti, a direction, and a guardian of the gate. As these Dhyanl Buddhas 
are of primary importance, it is necessary to deal with their origin in some 
detail here. The Guhyasamdja opens in a grandiloquent style with the 
description of a large assembly of gods, Tathagatas, Bodhisattvas, iSaktis, and 
various other divine beings.^* The Tathlgatas present in the assembly 
lequested the Lord Bodhicittavajra to define the Tathdgata-mandala or the 
magic circle of the Dhyani Buddhas, and in response the Lord sat in the 
samddhi called the jhdna-pradipa (lamp of knowledge), and his whole form 
started resounding with the sacred sound of vajradhrk, which is the 
principal mantra of the dve^a family. No sooner did the word come out 
of the Lord than it took the form of Aksobhya with the bhusparia mudrd 
(earth-touching pose). 

When the Lord changed to another meditation, the word jinajik, the 
principal mantra of the moha family, came out of him, and gradually 
condensed into the form of Vairocana with the dharmacakra mudrd (Vheel 
of dharma' pose), and was placed in front (east) of him. 

Next, with a third sarmdhi, the Lord became resonant with the word 
ratnadhfk, the principal mantra of the cintdmani family, and soon became 
grossened in the form of Ratnaketu (Ratnasambhava), with his favourite 
mudrd of varada. (gift-bestowing), and was placed to the south of the Lord. 

The Lord thereupon took a fourth samddhi and became resonant with 
the sacred sound of droltk, which is the principal mantra of vajrardga family; 
the vibrations soon grossened in the form of Amitfibha with the dhydna 
mudrd (meditative pose), and was placed behind (west) the Lord. 

Next, the Lord assumed another samddhi and soon became resonant 
with the sacred sound prajhddhfk, the principal mantra of the samaya 

*• Pp. 5-10. A summary account of the whole scene is given in the next few paragraphs. 
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family. I'lie vibrations gradually took the deified form of Amoghasiddhi 
with his characteristic pose of abhaya (assurance), and was placed by the 
Lord to his north. 

Then the Lord sat in a different set of five samadhis and became 
resonant with five different mantras. The vibrations soon condensed them¬ 
selves into the forms of five goddesses as female counterforts of the five 
Tathigatas already named, and were joined to them. 

First, the Lord by samadhi became resonant with the sound dvesarati, 
which transformed itself into the form of his own queen, and was placed 
on his own seat. 

Next, he became resonant with the sound moharati, which took the 
shape of a goddess, and was placed in the eastern corner as the queen 
of Vairocana. 

Thereafter, he became vibrant with the sound irsyarati, which took 
the form of a goddess, and was placed in the southern corner as the queen 
of Ratnasambhava. 

Next, in another concentration, the Lord became vibrant with the 
formula rdgarati, which soon took the concrete shape of a goddess, and 
was placed on the western corner as the queen of Amitabha 

Then, in a further meditation, the Lord became resonant with the 
sound of the formula vajrarati which took the shape of a goddess, and was 
placed in the northern corner as the consort of Amoghasiddhi. 

When all the five Tathagatas were associated with their female counter¬ 
parts, the Lord sat in four more meditations, when four guardians of g^tes 
for the four cardinal quarters took their origin. 

When he took the mahavairocanavajra samadhi, he became resonant 
with the sound vibrations of the formula yamantakrt, which soon assumed 
the shape of a ferocious deity, fearful to the Tathagatas, and was placed at 
the eastern gate. 

By the next concentration, he became vibrant with the sound of the 
formula prajhantakrt, which took the form of a ferocious deity, fearful to the 
vajra process, and was placed at the southern gate. 

By another meditation, the Lord became resonant with the sound of 
the formula padmdntakrt, which soon took the concrete shape of the fero¬ 
cious deity representing the speech of the Tathagatas, and was placed at 
the western gate. 

Finally, the Lord assumed the meditation called the kdya-vak-citta-vajra 
of the Tathagatas and became vibrant with the sound of the formula 
vighnantakrt, which soon took the shape of a ferocious deity representing the 
b^y, speech, and the mind of the Tathagatas. and was placed at the 
northern gate. 
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The above account, as recorded in, the Guhyasam&fa, marks the 
beginning of the theory of the five DhyinI Buddhas, their female counter* 
parts, their mantras, and the guardians of the gates. They are the pro¬ 
genitors of the five kules or families of deities, and men worshipping them 
were known as kaulas, and the process of worship was called kulacara or 
family conduct. These Dhyini Buddhas grossen themselves in the form of 
Bodhisattvas and their female principles, who are responsible for, creating 
everything found in existence. 

The five DhySni Buddhas, who are the embodiments of the five 
skandhas (primordial elements), are the progenitors of the five families of 
deities constituting the whole of the Buddhist pantheon. The emanated 
deities from these five Dhyinl Buddhas, as a rule, hold a miniature figure 
of the parental Buddha on their heads. They are usually of the same 
colour as that of the Dhyini Buddha from whom they emanate, and are 
placed in the same direction as is assigned to him. 

The names, colours, and the symbols of the five Dhyani Buddhas are 
given in the following verse occurring in the Sddhanamdla: 

Jino Vairocano khyato Ratnasambhava eva ca, 
Amitahh-Amoghasiddhir-Aksobhyaica prakirtttah. 

Varna amtsdfh sitah pito rakto harita-mecakau, 

Bodhyangi varado dhyanarh mudrd abhayofbhuspriau. 

‘The jinas (victorious ones) are Vairocana, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha', 
Ajnoghasiddhi, and Aksobhya. Their colours are white, yellow, red, green, 
and blue; and they exhibit the bodhyangi (teaching), varada (boon), dhydna 
(meditation), abhaya (protection), and bhusparia (earth-touching) poses of 
hands, respectively. 

The deities emanating from these Dhyani Buddhas are legion, and can 
be classified under the five families, described below,“ each presided over 
by one or the other of the five Dhyani Buddhas. 

THE DVE$A FAMILY 

The dvesa family is presided over by Aksobhya, who is mentioned as a 
Tatliagata in the smaller recension of the Amitayus-Sutra, which was 
translated into Chinese between a.d. 384 and 417. His colour is blue, and 
his mudrd is bhusparia. His direction is east, and his vehicle is a pair of 
elephants. His Sakti or female counterpart is Locani, and his principal 
Bodhisattva is VajrafSni. 

Detailed description of these deities is not called for here, ^nce that befongi to the 
'phtre of iconography. For details, see B. Bhattacharyya, Indian Buddhist Iconography 
(Oxford University Press, 1924). 
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A large number of gods and goddesses emanate from Ak§obhya, aiiu 
these constitute the dvesa family. Amongst the gods, mention may be made 
of Heruka, Hayagriva, Yam3xi, Candaro$ana, Buddhakapala, and VajradSka. 
Amongst the goddesses, the chief ones are: Mahidna-Tait, Jthgull, 
Ekaja^, Prajhaparamita, Vajracarcika, MahamantranusarinI, MahapratyaA- 
gira, Dhvajagrakeyura, and Nairatma. In general, all deities having blue 
colour and assigned to the east and the Agni corner (south-east) in the 
mandallts belong to this family. 

THE MOHA FAMILY 

The originator of the moha family is Vairocana, who is white in colour 
and shows the dharmacakra mudra. His recognition symbol is a pair of 
discs, and his vehicle is a pair of dragons. His place is in the centre of the 
universe and is mostly represented in a stupa. He is sometimes assigned a 
place between Aksobhya in the east and Ratnasambhava in the south. His 
^akti is Vajradhatviivarl and his Bodhisattva is Samantabhadra. 

A large number of deities belong to this family. Among them the 
following deserve mention: MaricT, Usnisavijaya, Sitatapatra-AparajitI, 
Mahasahasrapramardini, Vajravarahi, Ksitigarbha, KaminT, KalailLtri, 
Maitreya, and Rupavajra. Besides these, aU deities having white colour arc 
to be assigned to this family. 

THE RAGA FAMILY 

The progenitor of the rdga family is Amitabha, who is red in colour, 
exhibits the samddhi or the dhyana mudra, and presides over the western 
direction of the universe. His recognition symbol is the lotus, and his vdhana 
(vehicle) is a pair of peacocks. His Sakti is Pan^ra and his Bodhisattva is 
Padmapani. 

Amongst the important deities of this family are: Loke^vara, MahS- 
bala, Saptasatika-Hayagriva, Kurukulla, Bhrkuti, Mahasitavatl, Amita< 
prabha, Bhadraj^la, Candraprabha, Jaliniprabha, KapalinI, Mukund3, 
Mahodadhi, Mahe^vara, and Nlladanda. Besides these, gods and goddesses 
with red colour and all others assigned to the western direction and to the 
Vayu corner (north-west) also belong to this family. 

THE CINTAMANI FAMILY 

The progenitor of the cintamani family is the Ratnasambhava, of 
yellow colour, exhibiting the varada or the gift-bestowing mudra. His 
vehicle is a pair of lions, his &ikti is Mamaki, and his Bodhisattva is 
Ratnapani. The direction of Ratnasambhava is south. 

The principal members of this &mily are: Jambhala, Ucchusma- 
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Jambhala, MahapratisatS, Vasudhar3, Gandhavajri, Gandhahasti, Gagana- 
ganja* Jambuk!, Jfilnaketu. Khagarbha, Khan^arohS, Lisya, 
Prajfiantaka, P3.talavasini, Pus{», PratibhanakG(a, the twelve PSramitls, etc. 
Besides these, all gods and goddesses having yellow colour or placed in the 
south or in the Nairrta corner (south-west) belong to the cintamani family. 

* 

THE SAMAYA FAMILY 

The progenitor of the samaya family is Amoghasiddhi, of green colour, 
with the hand raised in the attitude of assurance. He presides over the 
northern direction of the universe, and he faces north when represented on 
the stupa. His recognition symbol is the vUvavajra or the double conven¬ 
tional thunderbolt, and his vehicle is a pair of garudas. His consort is Tara, 
and his Bodhisattva, Visvapani. A large number of deities emanate from 
him, and among them we can notice the following; Khadiravani-Tara, 
Va^yaTara, Sita-Tara, Dhanada-Tara, Parna^abari, Mahamayuri, Vajrasrft- 
khala, Amitaprabha, the twelve Dharinis, Gandha-Tara, Gandha•Karma^'ajr!, 
Mahabala, Muraja, Nrtya, Priyadaiiana, Rasavajra, Sparsavajra, Viskam- 
bhin, Vighnantaka, Vajrasaumya, Vajraghanta, and Vajragarbha. Besides* 
these, all gods and goddesses having green colour, or occupying in a* mandala 
the northern direction or the Isana corner (north-east) belong to the samaya 
family.*® 

** Many of the deities named here in the fi\e families are still unknown to the student 
of Buddhist iconography. These names are found in a Buddhist work entitled Ni^bannayogavatl 
(Gackwad’s Oriental Series), which furnishes desaiptions of more than 500 Buddhist deities, 
iairly accurately classified under appropriate kuleias or DhyanI Buddhas. 
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K \ 

ARMA is accepted as an article of faith in all the main systems of Indian 
philosophy and religion. According to the Buddhist tradition, an Indian 
teacher, who was a householder, propounded the doctrine of Karma before 
the advent of the Buddha,* who therefore did not originate it. 

I. BRAHMANIC DOCTRINE OF KARMA 

The doctrine of Karma is not found in the earliest Vedic thought, but 
it appears in the Brahmanas and the earliest Upanisads. It begins to appear 
in the Brahmanas, but not in the samsara shape of transmigration.® In 
Brahmanic thought, the doctrine of Karma has been combined with that 
of transmigration, and this makes it possible to explain any apparently 
undeserved pleasure or pain of a person by the theory that the karma caus¬ 
ing them was done by him in a former existence. This doctrine of Karma, 
i.e. acts and theii retribution, gradually broke away from Vedic naturalism, 
mysticism, and piet).® 

Karma is, according to the popular Hindu belief, nothing but an aggre¬ 
gate of man’s actions in a former birth, which determines his unalterable 
future destiny. Its consequence is felt until it is exhausted through sufiEer- 
ing or enjoyment. ‘As a man himself sows, so he himself reaps; no man 
inherits the good or evil act of another man. The fruit is of the same 
quality as the action; and whether good or bad, there is no destruction of 
the action.’ Hopkins points out that karma struck hard against the old 
belief in sacrifice, penance, and repentance.* This popular notion of 
karma is also found in a Buddhist birth-story called Matakabhatta Jdtaka.’^ 
A clear formulation of the doctrine of Karma may be gathered from the 
teachings of Yajnavalkya as recorded in the Brhadaranyaka Upanhad.* 
The Brahmanic doctrine of Karma, as found in the teachings of Yajilaval- 
kya, has been somewhat modified in Buddhism.^ 

JaratkSrava Artabhaga, another Upanisadic thinker, had a discussion 
with Yajnavalkya about the mysterious effect of karma.' The Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad contains the gospel of karma which determines, on a man’s death. 


• Maiihima NikSya (Pall Text Society, London), I. p. 48S. 

• Hopkins, Reltgtont of India (Cinn & Ck)., Boston. 1902), p. 199. 

• Hastings. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Fthics, VH. p. 67S. 

• Joumai of the Royal Asiatic Society (1906), p. 585. 

• V. Fausboll, 7'he Jataita, No 18 * III 2 IS : IV 4..S 6 

' Atthasdlinl (P T.S., 1897), pp. 65 ff. * Bf. U.. III.2.I3, 
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the nature of his next birth. Yijflavalkya works out the view of karma 
thus: A man is of desire. As is his desire, so is his resolve. As is his 
resolve, so is his action. And as he acts, so he attains. In other words, 
a man attains with his action the object to which his mind is attached. 
After having enjoyed the full benefit of his deeds, he returns again from 
that world to this world of action.* Here Yijnavalkya and Artabhaga are 
found to praise karma. They therefore state jointly that one becomes 
virtuous by virtuous action and vicious by vicious action (pu^yo vai pufi- 
yena karmand. hhavati papah papeneti). Karma draws the soul back into 
a new corporeality. In the words of Yajnavalkya, 'As a caterpillar (grass- 
leech), after having reached the end of a blade of grass, and after having 
made an approach to another blade, draws itself together towards it, thus 
does his self, after having thrown off this body and dispelled all ignorance, 
and after making an approach to another body, draw itself together to¬ 
wards it. And as a goldsmith taking a piece of gold turns it into another 
newer and more beautiful shape, so does this self, after having thrown off 
this body and dispelled all ignorance, make unto itself another newer and 
more beautiful shape, whether it be like that of the Fathers, or of the 
gandharvas, or of the gods, or of Prajapad, or cff Brahma, or of other 
beings'.*® 

The notion of metempsychosis is nicely depicted in the Chdndogya 
Upanisad (V. 10). The various stages which one has to traverse after death, 
according to one’s own karma, are elaborately dealt with in this particular 
section. Thus it is stated in this connection that those -who are of good 
conduct will enter into an elevated (superior) womb, and those who are of 
evil conduct will be bom into the womb of a dog or a swine or an outcast 
(V. 10. 7). In support of this the following may be cited: ‘One who steals 
away gold, one who drinks liquor, one who ascends the bed of his teacher, 
one who kills a Brahmana—these four are destined to sink downward. So 
also happens with the fifth who keeps company with them' (V.I0.9). 

The doctrine of Karma has also been treated in the Yoga-Sutra 
(II. 12, 13) and especially in its bhasya. 

II. BUDDHIST DOCTRINE OF KARMA 

The two extreme views of thought bearing upon the doctrine of Karma 
are thus recorded in Buddhism: (1) all that a being experiences in life 
is due to the sum-total of his past deeds; and (2) aU that a being 
experiences in life is purely,a matter of chance. Buddhism seeks to avoid 
these two extremes. The Culakammavibhaikga-Sutta,'' addressed to Subha, 

• Ibid.. IV.4.5. 6. »• Ibid., IV.4J-4. 

** Maijhima NihSya, III. pp. 20S ff. 
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a young Brahma^ scholar, is highly important as formulating, in the 
dearest possible terms, the doctrine of Karma, which is substantially the 
same as that in the Bfhaddranyaka Upanisad. The doctrine, as stated in 
the above Sutta, runs thus: ‘The beings, O Brahmaiu youth, have the 
karma as their own, they have their heritage from the karma, the karma 
determines their birth, the karma is their friend and ultimate refuge, and 
it is the karma that divides them, relegating them either to the inferior or 
to the superior state of existence.’” 

The Devaduta-Sutta,'“ addressed to the bhikkhus, bases the whole 
discourse on the doctrine of Karma on the current popular belief about 
Yama and his messengers, called devadutas, or timely warnings. It 
represents Yama as the lord of the nether world, whose business it is to 
sit in judgement over the actions of different sinners, as they are brought 
to his court by his emissaries. 

Thus the earlier trends of thought were recognized and explained 
also in Buddhism, but the question arises if such was precisely the Buddhist 
idea of karma. The Buddhist approached the problem from a purely 
psychological point of view.” A man need not be afraid of the vast 
accumulation of karma through a long cycle of births and rebirths, for all 
such accumulations of karma may be completely undone by a momentary 
action of mind. The Buddhist doctrine of Karma should not be misinter¬ 
preted as a sort of fatalism. It is broad-based on morality and the law of 
causation, and clearly explains the principle of just requital.^' 

MEANING OF KARMA IN BUDDHISM 

On the whole. Buddhism shifted the emphasis from the action to the 
state of mind. Accordingly, karma, which generally means action or doing, 
has been defined in Buddhism as cetand or volition.” It is along these 
lines that the Buddhist commentator Buddhagho^ also defines karma. 
According to him, karma means consciousness of good and bad, merit and 
demerit.” It is clear from this that an action is no action until the will 
is manifested in conduct. In the Ahguttara Nikaya (V. 292 ff.), the Buddha 
is represented as saying, ‘I declare, monks, that there can be no annulment 
of voluntary deeds (sancetanikd) . . . without experience of the results 


** KammassakS, mSifava, sattS kammad&ySdS kammayoni kammabandha hammapa^isaraijM. 
Kammarh satte vibhafatt yatUdarh hJf^ppardtatiyd ti — ibid. 

«* Ibid.. III. PP. 178-87. 

^*Niddeta (P.T.S., 1916,i, I. M. 117, 118. 

** See S. Tachibana*t article: 'On Kanna’, publi^ed in Buddhistic Studies (Ed. B. C. Law, 


1931), pp. 701 ff. 

‘CetanShath bhikkhavt kammath vaddmi'- Ahguttara NikSya (P.T.S.), III. p. 415; 

cf. AtthasSlinJ, pp. 88 ff. .... 

‘Kammam nSma kusalSkusalocetata —Vtsuddht magga (P.T.S., 1920-21), II. p. 614. 
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thereof. The Master is further said to have repeated, 1 declare, monks, 
volition to be action’.^ Here, of course, volition as moral action with¬ 
out qualification was meant by the Master. Volition which is morally 
indeterminate is without moral results." A state of karma is a unique 
determination of the will. Will-exercise has its power over its co-existent 
mental properties and physical qualities. In fact, all our activities in deed, 
word, or thought are due to its influence. A person cannot be held morally 
or legally responsible for any action of his or hers, if it is not intentional. 
Thus it is clear that karma has been defined on a rational and practical 
basis in Buddhism. 

KINDS OF KARMA ACCORDING TO BUDDHISM 
According to the Buddhists, karma is of four kinds—(1) action which 
produces result in this life (ditthadhammavedaniyam); (2) action which 
produces result in the next life (upapaccavedaniyam) ; (3) action which 
produces result from time to time {aparapariydyavedaniyarh) ; and (4) past 
action {ahosi-kammarh). There is another classification of action—(1) 
determining, the character of rebirth or reproductive action (janaka); 
(2) sustaining or maintaining action (upatthamhhaka) ; (3) oppressive or 
unfavourable action (upapilaka); and (4) destructive action (upaghdtaka). 
We have another fourfold division of karma —(1) an act, whether good or 
bad, which has a serious result; (2) excess of virtue or vice with the relevant 
consequence ; (3) an act which is thought of at the time of death ; and (4) an 
act which has been frequently done or often repeated by one in his life¬ 
time and which, in the absence of the three previous karmas, causes 
rebirth.®" According to the Atthasdlini (p. 88), which is a commentary 
on the Dhammasangani, karma is of three kinds—(1) bodily action {kdya~ 
kamma) ; (2) vocal action {vaeikamma) ; and (3) mental action (manokamma). 
Childers observes that these three originate in cetand or will.®‘ All these 
kinds of acts and consequences are manifested in their true aspect in the 
Buddha’s knowledge of the consequences of karma. 

CONSEQUENCES AND CONTINUITY OF KARMA 
Those who have acquired spiritual insight come to know about 
kammantara and vipdkantara.** Karma produces consequence, and retribu¬ 
tion follows from action, which brings rebirth in its train. In this way, the 

** Afimttara NikUya, III. p. 415. 

B. C. Law, The Debates Commentary (Trans. P.T.S., 1940), p. 167. 

Visuddhi-moMa, II. p. 601. 

Childers, A Dictionary of the Pali Language (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
London, 1909), p. 178, 

Viiudahi-magga, II. p. 602. 
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World goes on. All the factors of this diversihed sentient organism, such 
as karma and liiiga (feature, idea, language, etc.) in the destinies of spirits, 
men, denizens of puigatories, lower animals, and the like, are accomplished 
by the mind. Various good and bad deeds are accomplished by the mind. 
Depending on the difEerence in karma appears the difference in the births 
of beings. Depending on the difference in karma appears the difference in 
the individual features of beings. Depending on the difference in karma 
appears the difference in the worldly conditions of beings, such as gain and 
loss, fame and disgrace, blame and praise, happiness and misery. By karma 
the world moves, by it men live, and by il all beings are bound up.’® By 
karma one attains glory and praise, and by karma come bondage, ruin, and 
suffering. The world exists through karma, and i>eople live through it.’* 

The doctrine of Karma, or the efficacy of good or bad deeds, is insepara¬ 
bly bound up with that of renewed existence. Buddhism which is essentially 
a doctrine of no-soul, teaches that no action passes from the past life to th6 
present, nor from the present to the future.’® 

A careful study of the Petavatthu,^^ which contains stories of the 
departed spirits, helps us to learn the lesson which logically follows from the 
law of Karma, which is the central idea of the whole Buddhist faith. It is 
pointed out again and again that the result of karma, good or bad, cannot 
be obviated. It is a force which must produce its consequence, and this 
is impressed upon the minds of the followers of the faith. 

According to Buddhism, the inhabitants of the heavens and hells as 
well as the dwellers upon this earth itself are subject to the inexorable law 
of Karma. It is clear from the Buddhist texts that, on account of meritorious 
deeds done on earth, people are reborn in heavens, and they enjoy heavenly 
comforts and pleasures. The highest of the pleasures that the Buddhist 
heavens bestow is not, however, everlasting. When the fruits of good deeds 
are exhausted, the beings have to come down again to the earth to be 
buffeted by the waves of karma, i.e. punya and papa (merit and demerit). On 
account of misdeeds done on earth, people are reborn in hells and are 
subjected to torments and sufferings. The stories of the Peta- and the 
Vim&nor-vatthus fully explain and illustrate the Buddhist idea of kamma- 
vipaka or the cons^uence of one’s own action. 

According to the AatAat»fl«/iM-commentary,” there is a relation between 

•• SuttanipSta (P.T.S., 19IS), verse 654. 

** 'Kamman& vattati loko, kamman& vatlati pajS/ See B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism, 

p. S9. 

•• Visuddhi-magga, II. pp. 602, 603. 

** The stories contained in it are addressed to Buddhist lay devotees, upSsakas and 
upSsikSs, exhorting them to perform meritorious deeds while on earth, in order to save them¬ 
selves from personal miseries hereafter. 

” B. C. Law, The Debates Commentary, p. 167 ; cf. AAguttara Nikdya, III. p. 415. 
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citta and karma. If mind be distracted, do karma can be performed. As to 
the relation between action and its consequence (vipaka), Buddhagho§a 
tells us that there is no action in consequence, and no consequence in action, 
each of them by itself is void. An action is void of its consequence. 
Consequence comes into being on account of action.** There is no originator 
of action, no sufferer of consequences ; only phenomena continue.** Karma 
has its own individuality, its own inheritor. One will have to share the 
consequence of one’s karma, whether good or bad.** The moral hictor, 
which determines the destiny, is the maturity of one’s own (ked, of one’s 
own action {karma-vipakay^ 

In the interpretation of passages, such as ‘He, by the doing, the accumu¬ 
lating, the augmenting, the abundance of that action, is gifted with the voice 
of a Brahmadeva*,** some, e.g. the Mahlsahghikas, hold that sound is the 
result of action. Others hold that 'result of action’ is a term that applies 
to mental states only, which have been transmitted by action, but does not 
apply to material things. In the same way, Buddhaghosa points out that 
some hold that the six sense spheres have arisen through the doing of past 
actions, and therefore they are results. Others hold, on the contrary, that 
the mind sphere may be such a result, but the rest are only transmitted 
by action and are not results.** Karma, under the name of sankhara, is 
one of the links of the ‘dependent origination’ {paticca-samuppaday* 

The Mahanidana-Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya (II. 63) tells us that 
there is descent of consciousness into the womb of the mother preparatory 
to .rebirth. Karma only comes as a connecting link between desire (tr^S) 
and rebirth.** Keith points out** that a consistent body of evidence proves 
that even in the early school, there was a recognition of the necessity of 
finding some means of continuity, if the doctrine of Karma were not to 
hdl into disrepute, and if remembrance of former births were to be possible. 
In support of this, he quotes the MilindapaHha (pp. 40 £E.), a text of 
unblemished orthodoxy, in which the question of continuity and moral 
responsibility is energetically put. 

III. JAINA DOCTRINE OF KARMA 

In Jainism, karma may be worn ofiE by austerity, service rendered to 
ascetics, or to the poor, the helpless, and the sufiEering, by giving them food, 

** Visuddhi-mogga, II. p. 603. 

** ‘Katnmassa Mrako wedthi . . — ibid., II. p. 602 

••/Wd., II. p. 601. 

B. C. Law, The Buddhist Conception of Spirits (Second Edition), p. 2. 

•*mgha NikSya. III. pp. 144, 173. 

'* B. C. Law, The Deoates Commentary, p. 168. 

'* Childers, op. cit., p. 176. 

'* Dasgupta, ‘A History of Indian Philosophy, I. p. 56. 

Buddhist Philosophy (19S3), pp. 78-81. 
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water, shelter, or clothing. Karma doer not mean a deed or some invisible 
mystical force. It is nothing but a complexity of a very subtle matter 
which is supersensuous, and which pervades the whole world. The word 
*karma' is derived from the verb *kf, meaning to do. The Jains believe 
it to be the result of actions arising out of four sources—(1) karma is attach* 
ment to worldly things, such as food, raiment, dwelling place, women, 
etc.; (2) karma is produced by uniting one’s body, mind, and speech to 
worldly things; (S) karma is engendered by giving the reins to anger, 
pride, deceit, or greed; and (4) false belief is a fruitful source of karma. 
In Hinduism, we find that God awards the fruits of karma, whereas in 
Jainism, karma accumulates energy and automatically works itself out 
without any outside intervention. The Hindus think of karma as formless, 
while the Jains think of it as having form. 

The Jains divide karma according to its nature, duration, essence, and 
content. Karma is intimately bound up with the soul. According to the 
Jains, there are eight kinds of karma. The first kind hides knowledge 
from us (jfidnavaranlya karma). The second prevents us from beholding 
the true faith (darsandvaraniya karma). The third causes us to experience 
either the sweetness of happiness or the bitterness of misery (vedaniya 
karma). The fourth, which is known as the mohaniya karma, bemuses all 
the human faculties. It results from worldly attachments and indulgence 
of the passions. The fifth determines the length of time which a JIva 
must spend in the form with which its karma has endowed it (ayuh karma). 
The sixth, known as ndma karma, decides which of the four states or 
conditions—^man, god, insect, and hell-being—shall be our particular gati 
(destiny). There are many divisions of ndma karma. The seventh is 
gotra karma. It is the gotra or the caste which determines a man’s life, 
his occupation, the locality in which he may live, his marriage, his religious 
observances, and even his food. There are two main divisions of this 
karma. It decides whether a living being shall be born in a high-caste or 
low-caste family. The eighth and the last kind is the antaraya karma, the 
karma which always stands as an obstacle, e.g. Idbhdntardya, bhogdntardya, 
upabhogdntardya, and vlrydntardya.*' 

The Jains hold that the soul, while on the first step {mithydtvaguna- 
sthdnaka), is completely under the influence of karma and knows nothing 
of the truth. The soul, whirling round and round in the cycle of rebirth, 
loses some of its crudeness and attains to the state which enables it to 
distinguish between what is ifitlse and what is true. A soul remains in 
an uncertain condition, one moment knowing the truth and the next 


Mw. S. Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism (Oxford University Press), pp. 177-8S. 
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doubting it. A man, either through the influence of his past good deeds 
or by the teachings of his guru, obtains true faith. He then realizes the 
great importance of conduct, and can take the twelve vows. The Jains 
believe that as soon as a man reaches the stage of an ayogikevali-guna- 
sthanaka, all his karma is purged away, and he proceeds at once to moksa 
as a siddha. 


KRIYAVADA AND AKRIYAVADA OF JAINISM 

The Jaina Sutrakrtdnga** speaks of various types of Kriyavada (doctrine 
of action) then current in India. According to Mahavira, Kriyavada of 
Jainism is distinguished from Akriyavada (doctrine of non-action), Ajhana- 
vada (scepticism), and Vinayavada (formalism). To arrive at a correct under¬ 
standing of the doctrinal significance of Kriyavada of Jainism, it is necessary 
not only to sec how it has been distinguished from Akriyavada, Ajnanavada, 
and Vinayavada, but also from other types of Kriyavada. 

According to the Sutrakrtdnga, the types of Akriyavada are as follows: 

(1) On the dissolution of the five elements, i.e. earth, water, fire, air, 
and space, living beings cease to exist. On the dissolution of the body, 
the individual ceases to be. Everybody has an individual soul. The soul 
exists as long as the body exists. 

(2) When a man acts or causes another to act, it is not his soul which 
acts or causes to act.** 

(3) There are five elements, and the soul is a sixth substance. These 
six substances are imperishable. 

(4) Pleasure, pain, and final beatitude are not caused by the souls 
themselves, but the individual souls experience them. 

(5) The world has been created or is governed by the gods. It is 
produced from chaos.*® 

(6) The world is boundless and eternal. 

All these views are reduced to four main types that correspond to 
those attributed in the Pali Nikayas to four leading thinkers of the time, 
namely, atheism like that of Ajita, eternalism like that of Kltyayana, 
absolutism like that of Ka^yapa, and fatalism lil^e that of Go^la. These 
may be described as follows: 

(1) The Atman is a living individual, a biological entity. The self 
does not outlast the destruction of the body. With the body ends 
life. No soul exists apart from the body. 

•• Ed P. L. Vaidya. Poona. 1928. 1.6.27 ; 1.10.17. 

** SatTakrtaftfra, 1.1.1.13; Jaina SStras (S.B.E.), II. pp. 23611. 

‘•/bid., I.l.3.5-8. 
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(2) The five substances, with the soul as the sixth, are not created 
directly or indirectly. They are without beginning and end. 
They are independent of a directing cause. They are eternal. 

(3) From nothing comes nothing. All things have the Atman, self, 
or ego for their cause and object. They are produced by the self, 
they are manifested by the self, they are intimately connected with 
the self, and they are bound up in the self. 

(4) One man admits action, and another man does not admit it. Both 
men are alike; their case is the same, because they are actuated 
by the same force, i.e. by fate. It is their destiny that all beings 
come to have a body to undergo the vicissitudes of life and to 
experience pleasure and pain. 

Each of these types stands as an example of Akriyavada, inasmuch as 
it fails to inspire moral and pious action, or to make an individual respon- 
sible for an action and its consequences.*^ 

According to the Uttaradhyayana-Sutra, the inefficiency of knowledge 
is the real upshot of Ajnanavada. In the Sutrakrtanga, the upholders 
of Ajnanavada are represented as those thinkers who, pretending to be 
clever, xeason incoherently and do not get beyond the confusion of their 
ideas.** Vinayavada may be supposed to have been the same doctrine which 
has been criticized as stlabbatapardmdsa in Buddhism. Silabbataparamasa 
is a view of those who hold that the purity of oneself may be reached 
through the observance of certain moral precepts or by means of keeping 
certain prescribed vows. The upholders of Vinayavada assert that the goal of 
religious life is realized by conforrnation to the rules of discipline.** 

The types of Kriyavada that do not come up to the standard of Jainism 
are the following: 

(1) The soul of a man who is pure, will become free from bad karma 
on reaching beatitude, but in that state it will again become defiled 
through pleasant excitement or hatred. 

(2) If a man. T\ith the intention of killing a baby, hurts a gourd, 
mistaking it for a baby, he will be guilty of murder. If a man, with the 
intention of roasting a gourd, roasts a baby, mistaking him for a gourd, 
he will not be guilty of murder. 

According to Mahavira, the i)ainful condition of the self is brought 
about by one’s own action, and not by any other cause. Pleasure and 
pain are brought about by one’s own action. Individually a man is bom, 
individually he dies, individually he falls, and individually he rises. His 
passions, consciousness, intellect, perceptions, and impressions belong to 
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the individual exclusively. All living beings owe their present form of 
existence to their own karma. The sinners cannot annihilate works by 
new works, the pious annihilate their works by abstention from works.** 

The Jaina doctrine of nine terms (navatattva) developed from the 
necessity for a systematic exposition of Kriyavida, which is, in its essential 
feature, only a theory of the soul and karma. Karma consists of acts, inten¬ 
tional and unintentional, that produce effects on the nature of the soul. 
It must be admitted that the soul is susceptible to the influences of karma. 
The categories of merit and demerit comprehend all acts, pious and sinful, 
which keep the soul bound to the circle of births and deaths. Nirjara** 
consists in the wearing out of accumulated effects of karma on the soul by 
the practice of austerities. 

There are four kinds of destructive karma (ghdtiya karma) which 
retain the soul in mundane existence. They are as follows: (1) knowledge- 
obscuring karma; (2) faith-obscuring karma ; (3) karma which obstructs 
the progress of the soul; and (4) karma which deludes the soul.** 

In short, Mahlvlra’s great message to mankind is that birth is nothing, 
caste is nothing, and karma is everything; and on the destruction of karma 
future happiness depends. Karma is the deed of the soul. It is a material 
forming a subtle bond of extremely refined karmic matter which keeps 
the soul confined. Jainism, as a practical religion, teaches us to purge 
ourselves of impurities arising from karma. Thus karma plays an impor¬ 
tant part in Jaina metaphysics. 

« Ibid., 1.12 15. 

** UttarSdhyayana Sutra, XXVIII. 11; B. C. Law, MahSmra: His Life and Teachings, 
p. 92. 

** B. C. Law, MahavTra: His Life and Teachings, p. 104. 
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NIRVANA 


THE CONCEPT 

N irvana is the summum bonum of Buddhism^ and the ultimate of 
all that a Buddha taught or would teach. Buddhism is in essence 
a proclamation of the truth of nirvana, a clear statement of the truth about 
nirvana, a search for nirvana (nibbana-pariyesand), and a sure path leading 
to nirvana (nibbanagdmini patipada).^ Nirvana is the free state of conscious¬ 
ness, the tranquil state of our internal nature, and the highest emotional 
state of spirituality and blessedness.* It consists essentially in subduing 
the haughty spirit, the perfect control of thirst, the paralysing of the 
very storage of creative energy, the arrest of the course of sarhsdra as 
regards the fate of an individual, the rare attainment of the state of 
the void, the waning of desire, the dispassionate state, and the cessation 
of all sense of discordance.* Nirvana means the annihilation of passion, 
hatred, and delusion (rdga, dosa, and mohay It is the waning out of all 
evils—the diminishing of the vicious and the weak in man, which is the 
negative aspect of his positive advance in becoming. In its negative aspect, 
it means the removal of greed, ill-will, and dullness, and also freedom from 
these ; it may be variously described as comfort, end of ill, end of becoming 
or life, end of craving, and the rest. In its positive aspect, it means mental 
illumination conceived as light, insight, state of feeling happiness, cool and 
calm and content (sitibhdva, nibbuti, upasama), peace, safety, and self- 
mastery. Objectively considered, it means truth, the highest good, a supreme 
opportunity, a regulated life, communion with the best. 

As far as can be gathered from the Dhammapada and the Khuddaka- 
pdtha, nirvana is immortality, the opposite of which is death. The path 
of diligence is the path to immortality, and the way of indolence is the 
way to death.* It is secure from the worldly contact and unsurpassed in its 
reach. The buddhas declare nirvana as the highest condition. It is the 
greatest happiness (paramam sukharh'y. With the vision of nirvana the 
sinful nature vanishes for ever {attham gacchanti dsavd). Without knowledge, 
there is no meditation ; without meditation, there is no knowledge; he 


* •SabbadhamtnSnaTh uttamatfbena uaram’—KhuddakapStha wuh commentary (Pali Text 

Society, London, 1915), p. 193. 

* KhuddakapS(ha: Ratana-Sutta, verse 12. 

» B M Barua. The Rdle of Buddhism m Indtan Life and Thought, p. 1. 

* Cf Ariyapariyesana-Sutta, Majjhima NikSya (P.T.S.), I. pp. 160 n. 

* Mrs Rnys Davids. The Minor Anthologies of the Palt Canon (S.B.B., 1935), I. p. xix. 

* ‘APPamSdo amatapadafk. patnado tnaccuno padarh'—Dhammapada, 21. 
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Who has knowledge and meditation is near unto ntfv3;ut/ It is the- bliss 
of emancipation (nibbuti) and the tranquil state (santarh padarh). 

According to the Suttanip&ta, it is a matchless island which possesses 
nothing, grasps at nothing, and which is the destroyer of decay and death.* 
The world is bound by pleasure, and by giving up desire (tanha), ntrziapa 
can be attained.* 

Nirvaim is the extinction of five khandhas (constituent elements).** 
It is the cessation of all sufferings. It can be attained through meditation, 
wisdom, observance of precepts, steadfastness, etc. The attributes of nirvam 
consist of absence of passion, destruction of pride, avoidance of thirst, freedom 
from attachment, and destruction of all sensual pleasures. It is described 
as a void.** A person obtains nirvd^a by making himself free from the 
wilderness of mi^eeds.** It is freedom from all sins and final release from 
lower nature.*’ It means that from which the arrow of desire has been 
removed.** It is so called because it is a departure from that craving which 
is called vdna. It is to be realized through knowledge belonging to the four 
paths (spiritual stages). It is the object of those paths and their fruition. 
It is excellent, transcendental (lokuttara), uncreated, and free from lust. 

Nirodha,^* nirmoksa,^* nirvrti,^^ and nirueda'* are the different synonyms 
of nirvana. Nirvana is the blissful, peaceful element—the refuge which is 
free from the passion of craving. It makes all bhavas leading to pain subside. 
. It is the salvation which is eternal, unassailable, and noble. It means 
the cessation of the whole of suffering. It is that supreme state in which 
there is neither birth nor decay, nor disease, nor death, nor contact with 
what is disagreeable, neither disappointment nor separation from what is 
agreeable.** It is that state which is tranquil, final, and imperishable.*® 
Just as a lamp is extinguished for ever from the exhaustion of oil, and does 
not depart to the earth or the sky or any of the quarters, so the saint who 
has reached nirvarM does not come back to the eardi.** In his case, salvation 
means the exhaustion of corrupting factors; it is tranquillity only. By 


* ‘Yathhi jhinaH ca pafinS ca sa ve nibbSnasantihe' 

* ‘AkiUcana'Ai anSdSnaih etath tffpath anSparath, nibbSnatii iti noth brumi jarSmaccu 
parikkhayaih.’ 

* SuttanipSta (P.T.S., 1913), p. 215. 

‘Pancannarh khandhSnath nirodho’ — Visuddhi-magga (P.T.S., 1920-21), II. p. 611. 

” KathSvatthuppakarana-atthakath& (J.P.T.S., 1889), p. 178. 

*• Sumaftgala-vimim (P.T.S.), I. p. 217. 

Atthasalinl (P.T.S.). p. 409. 

‘TanhdsaAkhStath vanath ni^ataih v& tasn^ vSnS ti nibbSnam’ — AUhasiHnt, p. 409 ; 
cf. Abhidhammattha-saAgaha, p. 31. 

AWagho$a’s Saundarananda-kSvya (Ed. Johnston, 1928), XV1.26. Nirodha is that state of 
(he self in which consciousness transcends the sphere of the senses and their objects. B. C. Law, 
Concepts of Buddhism, p. 29. 

‘‘ Saundarartanda-kSvya. V.15 ; VIII.62 : XVIII.16. 

” Ibid.. XV1.29. *• IbidL, XVI.44. 

** Ibid. « Ibid., XVI.28-29. 
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^tmguishing the blazing fire of passions with the water of steadhistness, the 
saint comes to the highest happiness like a man descending into a cool pool 
in the hot weather. There is no more for him anything which is agreeable 
or disagreeable, any liking or disliking; he feels joy because of their absence. 
Like one who has obtained safety after a great danger, or deliverance from 
great oppression, or light in darkness, or the safe shore, or like one who has 
gained in health after an unbearable illness, or release from a great debt, 
or escape from the jaws of a chasing enemy, or plenty after scarcity, the 
saint comes to a supreme state of peace. The sure way to nirvana or 
salvation lies in the noble eightfold path, as propounded by the Buddha. 

NIRVAISA IS UNCAUSED, BUT REA1.IZABLE 

It is apparent from what Nagasena has said in the Milindapanha 
(III.4.6) that a noble disciple (ariyasavaka) does not take pleasure in the 
senses and their objects. Inasmuch as he docs not find delight in them, 
craving ceases in him, and by the cessation of craving {tanhd), grasping 
(upddana) ceases, and by the cessation of grasping, becoming (bhava) ceases, 
and when becoming has ceased, birth ceases, and with its cessation, old age, 
death, grief, lamentation, pain, sorrow, and despair cease to exist. In this 
sense cessation is nirvana. 

Nirvana being uncaused, there is no cause that would bring about 
nirvana itself. Nirvana is uncompounded, not made of anything, yet it 
exists. It is perceptible to the mind. Nirvana is all bliss, though the process 
of seeking after it is painful. It is bliss unalloyed. It is neither past nor 
future nor present, nor produced, nor not produced, nor producible. It is 
to be known by freedom from distress and danger, by confidence, peace, bliss, 
happiness, delicacy, purity, and freshness. There is a means that would 
bring about the realization of nirxtana. He who orders his life aright realizes 
nirvana. He who gains the highest fruit of sainthood may be said to have 
seen nirvana face to face. 

Visuddhi or purity is the main ethical term to express the nature of 
Buddhist nirvana. According to the Jaina SUtrakrtdnga (1.1.2.27), one 
reaches nirvana by purity of heart. From the ethical point of view, to 
realize nirvana is to attain the highest purity of one’s own self—of one’s 
own nature. It is clear therefore that the method of realization of nirvana 
involves the process of perfect self-examination, self-purification, self- 
restraint, and self-culture. If the experience of nirvana consists in the 
feeling of peacefulness, tranquillity, or harmony in the whole of one's being, 
and in the whole of nature by which one is surrounded, it is not possible 
to achieve it without the practice of self-alienation from all that is not one's 
own. The process of self-alienation is a method of viewing things as they 
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are (yathabhutam, hhutarh bhutato, fhitaih (hitato). Some hold that the 
twofold ethical end of Buddhism is negative: (1) to remove the obstacles 
(nivaranas), and (2) to put away the fetters (satfiyojanas) or to destroy the 
anusayas (the sinfulness that lies deep in our nature). Others hold that 
the end is positive, namely, to attain a perfect, healthy condition of self. 
The RathavinitorSutta of the Majjhima Nikaya contains a rough sketch of 
self-culture through purity.’^ Sila-vUuddhi (purity of morals), citta-visuddhi 
(purity of mind), and pannd^vimddhi (purity of knowledge) are really the 
three main items for consideration, as mentioned therein.” 

With a mystic, as distinguished from a devotee (saddhavimutta) or 
intellectualist (pannavimutta), nirvana is a vision, an experience, a feeling, 
and self-state—the highest, the best, and the most real of all that he knows 
of, thinks of, or speaks of. The vision of nirvana dawns upon consciousness ; 
the realization of nirvana is possible in that stage bf samddhi (trance, self¬ 
concentration) which is aptly called sahndvedayitanirodha. According to the 
Buddha’s claim, this is the ninth stage of samadhi, reached for the first time 
by him. This is a state of trance when outwardly a man who reaches it is 
as good as dead,‘* there being nothing but warmth (usma) as a sign of life. 
In this state, a level of consciousness (citta) is reached where consciousness 
is ultihiately thrown back on itself, completely void, being devoid of thd 
subject-object relation {grahya-grdhaka-bhdva-rahita)J^^ In the same state, 
a plane of inner experience is reached where there is no longer any longing 
for this or that object of sense. This is the highest psychical state where 
consciousness appears to be face to face with Reality 

We now turn to the Mahayanic interpretation of nirvdi^a. According 
to Nagarjuna, samsdra and nirvana are the two relative ideas, and, as such, 
there is no absolute distinction between the two.^^ Both stand on the same 
footing in respect of each other as regards their significance. There cannot 
be any conception of a relation between the two even in apposition. The 
pratitya-samutpdda, viewed and interpreted as a law of sequence of causal 
antecedents and consequents, explains the essential nature of samsara. The 
same, viewed and interpreted as ‘mere origination’ (uppddamatta),** without 
any idea of temporal relation associated with it, expresses the essential nature 

•* Majjhima NikSya, I, pp, 147, 148. 

The Buddhist system ot purity was developed by Buddhadatta in his AbhidhamnUhjolSra 
and more fully by Upatissa in his Vimutli-magga. Buddhagho$a’s Visuddhi-magga contains the 
final development of the system. 

»« Digha NikSya (P.T.S., 1905), 11. p. 156. 

** MadhySnta-vibnSga-satta-bhStya-jikll of Sthiramati, I. p. 10. 

** B. M. Barua, Universal Aspect of Buddhism (Bombay l^ture, 1955). 

'Na sdmsSrasya nirvSifSt kificidasti vUe^tfam’, Madhyamaka-kirihM (Bibliotheca 
Buddbica, IV),-p. 535. 

According to Buddhagho$a, it cannot be a valid interpretation of paticea-samuppada — 
Visuddhi-magga, II. p. 519. 
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of nirvdna. In other words, the pratitya-samutpada in its samutpada aspect 
is sarhsara, and the same in its nirodha aspect is nirv&fia* The Buddha tried 
to show that nirvana cannot but be the final term or the last category of 
thought. Perception or intuition (ditjha), tradition (suta), and inference 
(muta) cannot exhaust the meaning of vinndta (knowledge), which is some¬ 
thing more than what is comprehended by them jointly or severally. If 
ekatta (unity) be the next category to express the essential character of 
knowledge {vinnatcL), another category, ndnatta (plurality), is needed to 
cover the residual of meaning uncovered by ekatta. To realize the meaning 
of both ekatta and nanatta another category is needed, namely, sabba 
(universality), which is something more in meaning than what is com¬ 
prehended by ekatta and ndnatta. Sabba or universality is not enough to 
convey the meaning of the whole of reality, which is constituted not only 
of cognition, but also of volition and feeling. To comprehend all, another 
category is lequired, and it is nirvana (the ideal, ideality). Nirvana is not 
an experience that one may identify oneself with it or think that either 
one is nirvana, or one is in nirvana, or one is from nirvana, or nirvana is 
one’s own.®* 


* 

BUDDHIST ORIGIN OF THE CONCEPT 

The popularity of nirvana as a distinct term of Indian religious thought 
is due to the greatest importance attached to it in early Buddhism by the 
Buddha himself and his disciples. The term occurs nowhere in any of the 
Vedic or Brahmanic texts that may be definitely assigned to pre-Buddhistic 
dates. It is found in Panini’s Astddhydyi accounting grammatically or 
etymologically for the formation of the word 'nirvana' (‘Nirvdno'vdte', 
VIII.2.50). In popular usage, the word 'nirvana’ was employed either in 
connection with a burning fire or in connection with a burning lamp, and 
in both cases it meant extinction.®* According to the Jaina Kalpa-Sutra, 
nirvana denotes the final liberation (moksa) of human soul from all kinds of 
bondage. In other words, nirvana is the same term as parinirvana. The 
nine main terms (navatattva) of Jainism include nijjard and moksa.^^ 

It will be historically incorrect to say that nirvana was an innovation 
or invention on the part of the Buddha. We know from the Sabbadhamma- 
mulapariydya-Sutta of the Majjhima Nikdya that nirvana came to be 
recognized as the ultimate category of Indian religious thought. In this 
Sutta, there is an indication of the Buddha’s attitude towards nirvana as 

*• Majihima I p. 6. 

Digha Nikaya, II. p. 157; KhuddakapSfha: Ratana-Sutta, verse 14; SuttanipHta: 
Dhamva-Sutla, verse 2 ; Majjhima Nikaya, I. p. 487. 

»• Cf. Devadaha-Sutta, Majjhima NikZya, II. p. 214. Here nijjinr^ occurs in place of 

nijjarS. 
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distinguished from the prevalent attitude.*’ Two different modes of 
thinking may here be suggested: (1) the Bithmanical mode by which the 
idea of Brahmanirvami was developed, and (2) the Buddha’s mode by whicli 
the Buddhist idea of nirvam was elaborated and systematized. The problem 
of nirv&na is approached from the point of view of Atman according to the 
Bmhmanical and Jaina thinkers, and from the view-point of anatman 
according to the Buddha and Buddhist thinkers (cf. LankavatSraSutra). 

THE QUEST OF NIRVANA 

Regarding the eschatological aspect of nirvana, the fact that true 
salvation of man consists in evolving into an eternal personality, exhausting 
all possibilities of rebirth, was realized by the people of India at the time 
of the rise of Buddhism. The whole chain of reasoning is: To be subject 
to birth is to be subject to decay and death. The world of life is so ordained 
that there is no escape from decay and death for one who has been brought 
into existence by the natural process of creation—^by the parental union in 
the case of all higher forms of earthly beings.®* 

The very possibility of such an escape is denied by the daily experience 
of things or events happening at all times.®* Even a buddha or tathagata 
cannot escape it in spite of his greatness and perfection.®'® And sarhsdra 
for an individual is nothing but the painful necessity of undergoing the 
repeated process of birth and death—^running in the course of transmigration 
of soul—^,®* or finding somehow the concatenation of individual existence 
through the repeated natural process of birth and death.*' 

It is the consciousness of the 'contingent character’ of sarhsdra, the world 
of life and existence, and the bitter experience of its ‘unpleasantness’ or 
'unsatisfactory sequel’ that is at the back of the religious quest of a permanent 
ground of existence and experience—a permanent feature or element of 
Reality, some sort of an Absolute. The Buddha himself said, ‘I have reached 
this element of things which is deep, difficult to see, difficult to understand, 
tranquil, excellent, not within the access of mere logic,, subtle, and to be 
experienced only by the wise, each for himself. The multitude find delight 
in what they cling to, they are attached to it, and rejoice over it.’ It is 
difficult indeed' for them to apprehend this position (of sarhsdra), namely, 
the causal determination of all occurrences in fact—to apprehend also this 
position (of nirvana), namely, that it is the subsidence of all predisposition 

** Manhima NikSya, I. pp. 4, 6. 

*• Ibia., L p. 266. 

** MahSparinibbSna-Suttanta, Dtgha NikSya, II. p. 158. 

•* Dtgha NikSya, II. p. 157 ; Majihima NikSya, I. p. 82. 

** The idea fs Brahmaoical as well as Jaina. 

*' Tlie Buddhistic way ot expressing it. 
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towards the form of creation, the relinquishment ol all ideas of belongings, 
the extinction of desire, the dispassion, the cessation, the tiltimatc.** 

NIRVAI^A IS A VALID CONCEPT, THOUGH INDESCRIBABLE 

The authoritative utterance of all the early Buddhist monks and nuns 
is to this effect; ‘I have lived the holy life, done all that I was to do, and 
am now free from all attachment. Completely destroyed is the cause of 
birth through cycles of existence; there is no longer the possibility of any 
rebirth.’ 

But is this a genuine feeling felt in the innermost depth of one’s being 
or self-consciousness, or an actuality? The question was raised by many an 
interested inquirer in the Buddha’s time, and it still remains. What happens 
to a tathagata (perfect man) after death? Does he continue to exist or does 
he cease to exist? Does he both exist and not exist, or does he neither exist 
nor not exist?®* The Buddha remained silent when such an inquiry was 
pressed. He was always reluctant to commit himself to any statement in 
reply to any of these queries. 

In the Cula-Mdlunkya-Sutta,*^ Maluhkyaputta is advised by the Buddha 
to treat his avydkata (point in regard to which he did not commit himself to 
any one-sided statement whatsoever) as avydkata, and his vyakata as -uyakata. 
The inquiry referred to above is to be counted among the Buddha’s 
avydkatas. Seeing that another inquirer, Aggi Vacchagotta, got rather 
puzzled when he was told in all stages of inquiry, ‘Vaccha, the inquiry in 
this form does not suit me, is not fitting’, the Buddha felt it necessary to 
explain his own position thus: ‘Just as it is not possible to know whither 
the fire is gone, which was so long burning before a man, after it is 
extinguished once for all on the exhaustion of all materials of burning— 
the fuel—in the same way, it is not possible to represent a tathagata after 
he has passed away on the complete exhaustion of all materials of bodily 
existence and of all prerequisites of representation of an individual as 
commonly known.’*® 


PARINIRVANA. 


To say that the Buddha attained parinirvdna is the same as to say in 
ordinary language that he died (kdlarh akari In his own words, 

to attain parinirvdna is to see ‘the fire of life extinguished in that elemental 
condition of extinction w’hich allows no residuum of possibility for 
re-ignition’ (anupddisesdyanibbdnadhdtuyd parinibbutoy^ The manner in 


** Majjhima NikSya, I. p. 167. 
** Ibid., I. pp* «7, 488. 

*• Ibid., 11. p. 157 ; TheiagStha 
II. p. 2S9. 


•*Ibid., I. pp. 426 If. **Ibid.. I. p. 451. 

** Digha NikSya, II. p. 157. 

(P.T.S.. 188^5), p. 85 : Vinaya Pi{aka (Ed. Oldenbetg, 1950), 
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which the Buddha attained parinirvam is said to have been described by 
Thera Anuruddha in the Digha Nikaya of the Sutta Pi^aka.^* 

In the Ratana-Sutta, the disciples of the Buddha who experience or 
realize the bliss of nirvana are praised as personages who 'expire like a 
burning lamp (on the exhaustion of oil and wick)’.** Whilst they live, they 
live enjoying the bliss of peace obtained without having to pay any price 
for it.** 

Such is, in short, the Buddhist description of parinirvdna, which is 
the natural end of life of those gifted men who realize nirvana in their 
present conscious existence. 

In Jainism also, parwtrvdna is the last fruit or final consummation of 
the highest perfection attained by a man or attainable in human life.*^ But 
parinirvdna is the same term as nirvdria*'^ or moha, meaning final libera¬ 
tion that comes to pass on the complete waning out or exhaustion of the 
accumulated strength or force of karma. With the Jains, mrvdna or moksa 
is not a dreadful or terrible term like the Buddhist parinirvdna, wliich 
suggests at once an idea of complete annihilation of individuality of a saint 
after death by the simile of the total extinction of a burning lamp on the 
exhaustion of the oil and the wick. The point is discussed in the Jaina 
Moksasiddhi: Would you really think (with the Buddhist) that nirvana is 
a process of extinction of human soul which is comparable to the process 
of extinction of a burning lamp (on the exhaustion of the oil and the wick)? 
The hearer is advised not to think like that. For with the Jains, nirvana 
is nothing but a highly sfiecial or transcendental condition of human soul, 
in which it remains eternally and absolutely free from passion, hatred, birth, 
decay, disease, and the like, because of the complete waning out of all causes 
of suffering. 

The Milindapanha definitely says that after the attainment of pari¬ 
nirvdna the Buddha is no longer in that condition in which he is able to 
receive any offering made in his honour, though the offering itself as an 
act of worship is not fruitless on that account, so far as the worshipper is 
concerned. Thus the Buddhist description of the Buddha’s parinirvdna 
leaves no room for the popular belief in the possibility of resurrection of 
the bodily form, or even the spiritual form, of a saint.** Is it nevertheless 
a complete cessation of personality, even if that personality is made up of 
pure consciousness? According to the Lankdvatdra-Sutra, there is then 

“ Digha Nikaya, 11. p. 157. 

** Khuddakapa^ha, p. 5. Cf. SuitanipSta, p. 42 ; Theri^hS (P.T.S., 188S), p. 135. 

** KhuddakapSfha, p. 4. 

** Kalpa-Sutra (Jacobi's Edition, 1879), p. 120. 

«/5id.. p. 189. 

*' Note the description of the emergence of an effulgent miniature form of the sage 
Sarabhahga out of burning fire to which he offered himself as an oblation (RSm., Ara^yakSn^). 
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laksana-nirodha (cessation of all signs of manifestation), but no prabandha- 
nirodha (cessation of the process of vijndna in its own pure or transcendental 
mode).’* 

In all stages of the evolution of religious thought in India, the 
description of the ultimate goal of the higher path of religious effort carried 
with it the dread of extinction of the individual after death. In the opinion 
of such ancient lawgivers as Baudhayana and Apastamba, the devaydna, 
leading the traveller by an onward journey to the pure realm of infinity 
beyond the solar region, leads really but to the funeral ground, imaidna, 
and those who travel by that path ‘alone’, in disregard of the pitrydna, 
become ultimately ‘dust and perish’ (jajo bhiitvd dhvamsate).^^ 

The Buddha's persistent reluctance to answer any of the four questions 
put to him regarding the fate of the tathdgata after death caused puzzlement 
to his interlocutor, Aggi Vacchagotta.®* The Buddha offered an explanation, 
the purport of which was to indicate that the condition of the tathdgata 
after parinirudna was incapable of description in all convenient terms: 
lupa, vedand, sanud (sarhjiia), sahkhdra {sathskdra), and vinndna (vijndna^. 

An illuminating description of the stare or condition of existence 
reached by a person on the attainment of parinirudna has been put into 
the mouth of the Buddha himself. It is as follows: ‘Where water, earth, 
heat, and air do not find footing, there no light burns and the sun does not 
shine, the moon does not shed her radiant beams, and darkness does not 
exist. When a sage who is a Brahmana has realized the truth by silent 
concentration, then he becomes free from form and formlessness, happiness 
and suffering.’” 


ASPECTS OF NIRVAIJIA 

Early Buddhist texts describe the different aspects of nirvana brought 
out by various words or terms, which may be uncritically called synonyms. 
The commentary on the Nettipakarana thus explains these terms: Nirvana 
is called uncompounded or absolute (asankhata), because it is not accounted 
for by any known causal factor ; endless or infinite (ananta), because it knows 
no extermination; stainless {andsava), because the influxes of sin have no 
hold on it; true or real (sacca ); the other shore (para), because it 
makes for the further shore of the ocean of existence through sarfisdra; 
subtle (nipuna); very difficult to see (sududdasa), because it cannot be 
apprehended save and except by the instrument of a gradually matured 

*• LaAkSvatira-SiUra (Nanjio’s Edition). 

•* B. M. Barua, A History of Pre Buddhistic Indian Philosophy (Calcutta University, 1921), 
pp, 247-49. 

•* Majihima Nikdya, I. p. 487. 

•• Udina (Pali Text Society), p. 9. 
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knowledge; iinimpaired (ajajfara), because it is not affected by any process 
of decay; immutable (dhuva); not vanishing {apalokita), because it does not 
disappear on account of decay and death ; it cannot be pointed out 
(anidassana); not subject to description (nippapaHca); tranquil (santa ); 
undying (amata), because it is of an immortal nature; excellent (panita ); 
safe (siv(C), because there is no effect on it of baneful consequences of sinful 
deeds; secure (khema); destruction of desire (tanhakkhaya) ; wonderful 
(acchariya) ; marvellous (abbhuta); unimpeded (ariitika); not risky {amtikcb- 
dhamma), because it is not of a nature to run any risk ; unborn (ajdta); 
undisturbed (anupaddava) ; uncreated (akata) ; free from sorrow (asoka); 
uncomplicated {anupasagga); deep (gambhlra); difficult of perception 
(duppassa); transcendental (uttara) ; unsurpassed {anuttara) ; unequalled 
(asama) ; matchless (appatisama); summum bonum (settha); supreme 
(jettha); habitat (lena); protection (tana); hitchless (arana); spotless 
(anangana); innocent (akdma); unimpure (vimala) ; the island (dipa); 
immeasurable (appamana); support (patiltha), because it is the stand to 
prevent sinking into dangerous waters of sarhsdra etc. Nirvana is also called 
sarana (ultimate refuge); virdga (detachment); accutapada (immutable 
state); mutti (liberation); visuddhi (purity); vimutti (emancipation); 
suddhi (holiness); and nibbuti (blessedness). 


LAYMAN'S COMPETENCE FOR NIRVANA 
Lastly comes the question whether a layman can attain nirvana. 
Dr. Poussin in his Way to Nirvana (pp. 150, 151) writes thus: ‘Laymen, 
however faithful, generous, and virtuous they may be, even if they practise 
the fortnightly abstinence and continence of the upavdsa, cannot reach 
nirvana’ In other words, according to him, only the monks, after having 
reached the fourth stage of sanctification, can obtain nirvdna. We find 
it otherwise, if we closely examine the following references from Pali 
texts. A close study of the Guhatthaka-Sutta (p. 58) and the Jara-Sutta 
(p. 129) of the Mahdniddesa, together with their commentaries by Dhamma- 
pala, helps us to look for the munis both among the householders 
and the recluses. The munis are defined as persons who have attenuated 
their sins and have seen nibbdna; and as to householders, they are repre¬ 
sented as persons who are overburdened with all household duties. No 
other discrimination is sought to be made between the agdramunis and the 
an&gdramunis than this, that while the former keep to the method of house¬ 
hold life, the latter do not. As for the attainment, both are held out as 
equally competent to win the highest state, which is nibbana.^* 


Commenury on the MahSniddesa (Siamese Edition), p. 218; Guha^haka-Sutta and 
JarS-Sutta. 
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In the Anguttara Nikaya,^’^ we find mentipn of twenty-one lay amhats. 
T. W. Rhys Davids, in his learned introduction to the Sama^naphala-Suttat 
calls them laymen arahats.^* If we are to believe the statement of 
Dr. Poussin, how was it possible that laymen became arahats fully (qualified 
for obtaining nirvana} In the Kathavatthu, we find that Kulaputta Yasa, 
householder Uttiya, and young Brahmana Setu attained Arahatship in all 
the circumstances of life in the laity.” Referring to this point, S. Z. Aung 
and Mrs. Rhys Davids have inferred that a layman under exceptional 
circumstances may attain Arahatship, but to keep it he must give up the 
world.** We find that T. W. Rhys Davids and C. A. F. Rhys Davids have 
raised the question as to who in the older period could be an arahant^* 
The answer is—anyone, men or women, old or young, lay or religieux. 
They have drawn our attention to a number of lay atahats mentioned in 
many canonical and non-canonical Pali books. It is distinctly mentioned 
in the Milindapariha,^'* which is one of the most important Pali books, that 
Nagasena in reply to the question put to him by King Menander points out 
that whether he be a layman or recluse, he who attains to the supreme 
insight, to the supreme conduct of life, will win his way to the excellent 
condition of Arahatship.®^ It is clear from this passage that a house¬ 
holder, if he leads a religious life, may obtain Arahatship, which is 
nirvana. 

The Milindapanha further points out that whosoever has attained, as 
a layman, to Arahatship, has one of the two courses left to him and no other 
—either that very day he enters the Order, or he dies, for beyond that day 
he cannot last.®* ‘And all of them, O King, who as laymen, living at home 
and in the enjoyment of the pleasures of senses, realize in themselves the 
condition of peace, the supreme good, nirvana —all of them had in former 
births accomplished their training, laid the foundation in the practice of 
the thirteen vows, and purified their walk and conduct by means of them ; 
and so now even as laymen, living at home and in the enjoyment of the 
pleasures of senses, do they realize in themselves the condition of peace, 
the supreme good, nirvana.’*^ 


*»(P.T.S. Edition), III. p. 451. Cf. Vinaya Pitaka (Ed. Oldenbcrg, 1929), I. p. 17 ; The 
Queitions of Kmg Miltnda (Sacred Books of the East), II. pp. 57, 96, 245 f.n. ; Dhammapada 

(commentary), I. p. 540. . 

*• Dialogues of the Buddha (Sacred Books of the Buddhists, II), I. p. 63 f.n. 

” ‘Yaso kulaputto, Vuiyo gahapati, Setu nOmavo gihissa byaHjanena arahattath pattS, 
tern vata re vattabbe "GihVssa arahS ti" ’-^Kathavatthu (Pali Text Society), p. 268. 

•• Points of Controversy (P.T.S., 1915), p. 158 f.n. 

•* Dialogues of the Buddha (S.B.B., IV), III. p. 5. 

** According to the Burmese tradition, the MtlindapaHho is one of the books of the 
Khuddaka NikSya, which is included in the Suttu Pifaka, hence a book of the canon (Bode, 
The Pali Literature of Burma, p. 4). 

The Questions of King Mtltnda, II. p. 58. 

•• /did..^. p. 96. •• Ibtd , II. p. 253. 
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T. W. Rhys Davids and C. A. F. Rhys Davids remark, in their 
introduction to the P&tika-Suttanta, that when a layman had experienced 
the mental change called becoming an arahant, the natural result, under 
the conditions prevailing in North India in the sixth or fifth century b.c., 
would be that he would become a religieux, and this may have been 
sufficient reason for such opinions as those expressed in the Kath&vaithu 
and the Milindapanha having, in the course of centuries, grown up.** In 
the Dhammapada, we find that the third verse of the ‘Appamada-vagga’ 
refers to those who are learned, meditative, steadfast, and always firm in 
their determination as obtaining ninmna ; the sixth verse of the ‘Kodha- 
vagga’ says that thdse who are always watchful, who study day and night, 
and who strive after nirvana, will be free from passion ; and the last 
verse of the ‘Magga-vagga’ refers to a wise and well-behaved man who 
should quickly clear the way leading to ninyana. All such verses of the 
Dhammapada point out that a layman or monk may obtain nirvana. 


** Dialogues of the Buddha, III. pp. 5, 6. 
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RELIGIO-PHII.O.SOPHK: THOUGHT BEFORE THE BUDDHA 

T here were various religious and philosophic speculations in the 
country before the Buddha was born, which undoubtedly exercised 
a great influence upon his mind. We notice, in the first place, a class of 
people performing various Vedic rites and sacrifices in the belief that they 
hel{>ed one to gain not only the pleasures and enjoyments of this world 
and the next, but also liberation. Alongside of these advocates of Vedic 
sacrifices were others who had lost their faith in them and held that they 
could hardly bring about the highest bliss in life. Some of these thinkers 
attempted to interpret Vedic sacrifices allegorically, saying, for instance, 
with reference to the ‘horse-sacrifice’ {(dvamedhdy, that the sacrificial horse 
was not an ordinary horse, but one having the daw'n for the head, the sun 
for the eyes, the wind for the breath, the heaven for the back, the inter¬ 
mediate space between heaven and earth for the belly, the earth for the 
legs, and so on.’ They also interpreted the self of the sacrifice as the wor¬ 
shipper himself, his faith as his wife, his body as the firewood, his breast 
as the shrine, and so forth, concluding that one who knew this sacrifice 
attained success. For these thinkers, whose influence became stronger and 
stronger as time went on, the external Vedic sacrifices had no value what¬ 
soever. They regarded them merely as frail rafts on which one could in no 
way cross the ocean of samsdra (relative existence).* Thus they developed 
the new idea of internal sacrifice, which came to be rightly known as jndna- 
yajna (sacrifice of knowledge) in contrast with the older dravya-yajna 
(sacrifice with material things).® Among the followers of this system of 
internal sacrifice are Vedantins as well as the Buddha. Though this view 
may sound strange, it is amply substantiated in the following paragraphs. 

As time went on, the authority of the scriptures, the source of Vedic 
sacrifices, began to lose its hold on the people. As a consequence, there arose 
many free and independent thinkers who propounded new .systems of 
religious and philosophic speculation. 

Vedic rites often included anintal sacrifices of a very cruel, horrible, 
and revolting nature. The .sacrificers themselves seem to have felt it, as is 
evident from the following .short, yet very intere.sting, story in a Vedic 
text: First the sacrificial essence s\as in man. So when the man was 
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sacrificed, it entered into the horse. When the horse was sacrificed, it 
entered into the cow. When the cow was sacrificed, it entered into the 
sheep. When the sheep was sacrificed, it entered into the goat. When 
the goat was also sacrificed, it entered into the earth, and was found 
there in the form of rice and barley of which is made the sacrificial 
cake {purodd£). Thus even the advocates of Vedic sacrifices used to say 
that the offering of animal sacrifice and that of the sacrificial cake were 
of the same efficacy. Gradually, in later ages, we find the offering of g^ee 
and cake as substitute for animals (ghrtapaiu and pistapaiu). And it is to 
be noted that at the present day a stem of sugarcane or a pumpkin gourd 
(tksudanda or kusmdnda) is sacrificed as an animal by those woi^hippers 
who do not like animal sacrifice. 

Be that as it may, a strong voice was raised by a certain section of the 
people against the Vedic sacrifices attended with animal-killing, which were 
openly declared to be impure (aviluddha). It was also held that it was 
impossible to reach the final goal through them. 

Now, as regards the earlier conception of the Vedic religion, some 
would say it was n;uuralism followed by anthropomorphism, while others 
would tell us that everything w’^as believed to have been permeated by a soul. 
As to the Vedic belief in God, scholars differ—some holding it to be poly¬ 
theism, others to be monotheism, or henotheism. There are some who view 
it as monism too. We are not going to enter into the details of this question 
here, but shall content ourselves with mentioning a bare fact on the point. 
It cannot be gainsaid that theism, in whatever form it might be, secured 
a strong hold on the minds of some people at the time we are speaking of. 
Yet, by a large section of thinkers it was utterly ignored. This seems to 
have been due to two factors: firstly, the belief in the extraordinary power 
of Vedic rites grew so strong among the followers of the Karma-marga 
(path of ritual) that no necessity whatsoever was felt for the intervention 
of a God in bestowing the highest reward for actions {karma), i.e. heaven 
(svarga) or that bliss which never disappears ; secondly, the Vedantic monism 
declaring the existence of only one Self naturally removed the belief in God 
also. For, if there remains only One, it is the man himself or his Self, 
as it is impossible to think of one’s own annihilation. Besides,, the con¬ 
ception of God is possible only when there is the notion of b6th the 
worshipper and the worshipped, and not otherwise. 

It is said that the solution of the problem of the creation and destruction 
of the world requires the conception of Gk>d. But there were some in that 
age according to whom there was neither creation nor destruction of the 
universe. It has ever been in the form in which it is now visible, the changes 
in it being due to different circumstances. Even accepting the theory of 
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evolution and dissolution of the world, there were also some others who 
explained them in a different way, allowing thereby no room for the inter¬ 
vention of God. They advocated dualism, believing in two eternal 
principles, the Self and the primeval Cause (Purusa and Prakrti), from 
which both the evolution and dissolution of the world are quite deducible. 
No help is required of God for one’s salvation too, for man himself can 
realize it by following the path suggested. 

With regard to metaphysical or philosophical thoughts, there were 
various other sections of thinkers holding different views, such as the 
efficacy of offering sacrifices and oblations; absence of results of one’s good 
or bad actions; the existence, non-existence, and partial existence of this 
world and the next; the importance of discipline as the only means of 
attaining salvation ; the origination of the world from Time or Nature; 
and many others too numerous to mention. When the Jnana-marga (path 
of knowledge) of the Upanisads prevailed over the Karma-marga, external 
means for achieving the highest object of life naturally gave place to internal 
ones, and thus meditation took the place of performance of rites and 
ceremonies. This gave rise to yoga, which developed to a great extent and 
was being much practised in the country long before the advent of the 
Buddha. 

Now, man is naturally attached to worldly enjoyments, and wants to 
satisfy thereby the sense-organs Gradually, however, when it was fully 
realized that their satisfaction could in no way bring about real happiness, 
those who were desirous of peace turned back and tried their best to control 
their senses, resorting to austerity or self-mortification in its different forms. 
In some cases, these were carried to the severest possible extent. There 
was also a section of people who held that neither excessive indulgence in 
sensuous enjoyments nor extreme self-mortification was the right path. 
They practised a mild form of asceticism, as indicated by such words as 
brahmacarya (continence), tapas (austeiity), iama (control of the mind), 
dama (control of the senses), etc., without which it is impossible to march 
along the path of salvation. With reference to ethical laws no special 
mention is needed. Long before the Buddha, the religious life of the country 
had attained a very high moral standard, the keynote of which was brahma¬ 
carya, the root of all spiritual advancement. 

Besides, we should bear in mind that the Upanisadic thoughts, 
especiall> the doctrine or theory of Atman or Brahman, were then exercising 
a tremendous influence upon the people of religious disposition. 

It was in this atmosphere of free religious and philosophical speculations 
that the Buddha was bom. 

X-71 
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INTERNAL SACRIFICE. BRAHMAPRAFTl, AND BRAHMACARYA 

Brought up in an atmosphere full of Upani$adic fragrance, the Buddha 
was, as the canonical works show, a real knower not only of the Veda 
(vedajna), but also of the Ved&nta (vedantafna) having fully practised 
brahmacarya.* And, like the VedSntins, after he had attained 'supreme 
Knowledge', he used to perform not external but internal sacrifices. Once, 
when a Brahmana came to him taking in his hands the remainder of his 
oblation, the Buddha is reported to have addressed him to the following 
effect: 'Do not deem, O Brahma^, that purity comes by mere laying wood 
in fire, for it is external. Having therefore left that course, 1 kindle my 
fire only within, which bums for ever, and on that I have my mind rightly 
fixed for ever.’ 'Here in this sacrifice the tongue is the sacrificial spoon, 
and the heart is the altar of the fire.’' 

Referring to Vedic sacrifices, which are attended with the slaughter of 
animals, he holds that they do not make for the achievement of the desired 
result. Hence great sages do not perform them. On the other hand, the 
sacrifices in which no animal, such as goat or sheep or cow, is killed are of 
great reward and should be performed by the wise.* This view is expressed 
by the Blessed One more than once in the canonical works. 

The words 'Brahmaprdpti' (attainment of Brahman) and 'Brahmabhuta* 
(identified with Brahman), very well known in Vedanta, are sometimes found 
in connection with Buddhism in Buddhist works themselves, and there is 
no reason against accepting them in their Upanisadic senses, though with 
some modification of what is known by the word ‘Brahma' in the compounds. 
The Buddha or an arhat is often spoken of as Brahmabhuta, and if, for 
instance, one reads the Itivuttaka' with a considerable amount of knowledge 
of Vedanta, one will naturally be inclined to take it in its Vedantic sig¬ 
nificance. The explanation of the word ‘Brahma(ny in such cases by Bud¬ 
dhist authors seems to be coloured by the sectarian point of view. 
‘Brahma(ny being interpreted as ‘highest or most exallent’ (set^ha or 
kestha), Brahmaprdpti is taken to mean 'attainment of the highest state', 
and Brahmabhuta to mean 'most excellent being’. That in such cases the 
use of this word in the Vedantic sense is quite possible is supported by the 
theory of vijn&na or vijhanarnatratd of VijnSnavadins (idealists).* 

With regard to questions regarding truths that are too profound and 
difficult to be understood, the Buddha would keep silent. This attitude 

^Sa^yutta NikSya, I. 168; SuttanipTUa, 463. * Sathyutta NikSya, 1.168. 

* Ibid., 1.76. ' P. 87 (Pali Text' Society edititm). 

* See the present writer’s paper on 'Evolution of VijASnavIda* in the indian HistorUat 
Quarterly, Marra 1934, pp. 1 If., in which an attempt has been made to show that the 
wjilSrM of the VijfiSnavSoins is, in &ct, identical with the Brahman pf the BrahmavK^ni or 
Vedintins, 
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of his was only natural; for the highest Truth is, in fact, Silence (i&ntam). 

It was declared by the sages of the Upani^ds long before the Buddha: 
‘We do not know, we do not understand, how one can teach it. It is 
difEerent from the known, it is also above the unknown—thus have we heard 
from those of old who taught us this.’* 

Just as the Buddha, like some of his predecessors, including the strict 
followers of the Upanisads, had no faith in Vedic sacrifices, especially in 
animal-killing therein, so, like some of his other predecessors, he found no 
place for God, too, in his system of religion, nor did he discuss the creation 
and destruction of the universe. Similarly, he had no faith in any external 
means by which the highest goal of life could be attained, and consequently, 
again like some of his predecessors, he accepted yoga and bhSvana (medita¬ 
tion) to achieve that purpose, laying special stress on brahmacarya, as in the 
Upanisads. He repeatedly asked his disciples to practise it as a means of 
putting an end to suffering.^® Again, when he commissioned his disciples 
to preach his dharma (religion), he advised them to reveal nothing but the 
consummate, perfect, and completely pure brahmacarya.'^ 

AVIDYA AND KAMA 

Like the Vedantins or the Indian philosophers in general, the Buddha 
held that the root cause of sarhsdra, from which one seeks escape, it a;uidyd 
(ignorance), though its interpretation or the process of its action may be 
different with different thinkers. Again, like the Vedantins, he maintained 
very strongly that suffering is due to kdma (desire), which brings about one’s 
bondage. This idea has found its fullest possible expression in the Hindu - 
scriptures from the Vedas downwards. It is kdma that binds the world; 
there is no other bond. It is never satisfied, nor is it ever extinguished by 
the enjoyment of desired objects. On the contrary, it grows stronger and 
stronger. So a sage says in a Vedic text: ‘How great in width arc heaven 
and earth, how far the waters flow, how far fire—to them art thou superior, 
always great: to thee as such, O Kama, do I pay homage. In a number 
of Vedic passages, kAma is identified with fire. And it is not far to seek why 
this identification is made. Fire is never satisfied with any amount of fuel, 
so kdma can in no way be satisfied with any amount of its object. The 
sages of the Upanisads realized it fully, and the following words give expres¬ 
sion to what they felt: 'When the kamas that are in his heart cease, then 
at once the mortal becomes immortal and obtains here (i.e. in this world) 
Brahman.’^® Similar thoughts abound in other texts of the Upanisads, and 
the Bhagavad-Gltd is full of them. 

** MahStmgga, pp. 12 ff. 

*• Ka. U„ VI 14. 
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Exacdy the same view seems to have been held by the Buddha, as is 
seen from his declaration that the root cause o£ suffering is h&ma. The most 
significant incident of his life is that he conquered Mira, the Evil one. 
It is only after this that he became the Buddha. Remove all the legendary 
character of the story, and the bare truth will reveal itself that it was only 
after freeing himself from desire that he attained to Buddhahood, Mara 
being, in the story, the personification of desire. This may be compared 
with the well-known dialogue between Yama and Naciketas in the Katha 
Upani^ad. If one considers the tremendous evil consequence of pursuing 
kama, it will be evident that there is no better word for its expression. 
*Mara* literally signifies what is meant by the word ‘mrtyu* (death), both 
of them being derived from the same root my (to die). Who is it that does 
not know that kama brings about death? The literature of the country tells 
the same story in one way or another. 

We are told that whatever misfortunes there are, here or hereafter, 
they are rooted in ignorance (avidyd) and desire {kama). Ignorance means 
non-perception or wrong perception of truth. One who does not {>erceive, or 
wrongly perceives, the truth imagines things which have no existence at 
all, and thinks evil to be good; and naturally there arises desire, and it 
leads man astray, bringing about his ruin.“ The cessation of desire is 
possible only after the removal of ignorance, which requires for its own dis¬ 
appearance knowledge, or perfect wiklom, or perfection of wisdom. 

ATMAN AND ANATMAN 

The sages of the Upanisads solved the problem by realizing that there 
is only the Self or Atman without a second: ‘I am below, I am above, I am 
behind, before, right and left—I am all this.’“ And they declared: ‘If 
a man understands himself to be the Atman, what could he wish or desire 
for the sake of which he should pursue the body?’'* For ‘He who sees, 
perceives, and understands this, loves the Self, delights in the Self, revels 
in the Self, rejoices in the Self, becomes a svardt (self-resplendent or self- 
ruled)’.” That being the case, there is nothing that could be an object of 
desire. Nor is there anything to be afraid of, for the possibility of fear is 
only there where there are two, something other than the Self. Thus by 
the realization of the Self, one becomes completely free not only from 
desire, but also from anxiety, trouble, and sorrow. So it is said: ‘When 
a man understands that all beings have bea)me only the Self, what delusion, 
what sorrow, can there be to him who beholds that Unity?’'* Thus, on these 
or similar grounds, the sages of the Upanisads urged; ‘Verily, the Self is to 

•* Cf. B. G., H.62-6S. “ CM. V.. VII.25.1. >• Bf. V.. IV.4.12. 

” CM. V., Vll.25.2. *• t. V., 7. 
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be perceived, to be heard of, to be thought of, and to be meditated 
upon.'** 

It is not that the Buddha did not listen to these declarations. He did ; 
but his perception of the Self was quite different; for he thought that instead 
of being the cause of liberation, as held by the followers of the Upani$ads, 
the knowledge of the Self was, in fact, the real cause of bondage. The 
notion of ‘F and ‘mine’ is the cause of bondage, and, as such, it must be 
shaken off. On the point of the necessity of release from bondage, both 
the Vedantin and the Buddha are at one, but, while the former main¬ 
tains that it can only be effected by the knowledge of the Self, the latter 
differs saying that the notion of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ can in no way disappear, if 
there really is the existence of the Self. This led him to take quite an 
opposite, and a very bold, view that there is no Self or Atman, as it is 
understood. 

Here it is said by his followers that if one knows that, in fact, there is 
Atman, one’s notions of T and ‘mine’ {ahankdra and mamakara) do not 
disappear, and consequently there is no cessation of one’s suffering. For, 
when a man sees that there is Atman, he identifies his body with it, and 
there arises his lasting love for it. This love rouses thirst for comforts, and 
this thirst prevents him from realizing the transitoriness of the objects he 
wants to enjoy, and he loves to think that they are his and adopts means for 
their attainment. Where there is the notion of the Self, there arises also the 
notion of the non-Self, and owing to this division of the Self and the non- 
Self, there spring up feelings of attachment and aversion from which all evils 
arise. Thus, once a devotee is said to have extolled the Buddha: ‘If there 
is the notion of “I” (ahankara) in the mind, the continuity of birth does not 
cease, nor does go away the notion of “F’ from the mind, if there is the notion 
of Atman. And there is no other teacher than you in the world advocating 
the absence of Atman. Therefore there is no other way to deliverance than 
your doctrine.' And it is said by a prominent teacher of Buddhism that, 
as all the passions and evils arise from the notion of Atman {satkayadrsti)^ 
and the object of the notion is Atman itself, its very existence is denied. 

In order to root out desire {kdma), attempts are made in the doctrine 
of the Buddha to show that there is neither the subject nor the object of 
desire, and if that be so, naturally desires can in no way arise. Thus there 
is the cessation of desire, whereupon liberation or nin/ana follows as a 
natural sequence. 

The question is, How can it be held that there is no existence of the 
subject and the object of desire in the face of their clear perception by 

» Bf. u., n.4.5. 
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every one of us? The solution is supplied by what is known as the doctrine 
an&tman (absence of Self) or nair&tmya. 

TWOFOLD NAIRATMYA 

The denial of Atman is called nairStmya, literally 'the state of being 
devoid of Atman'. Radically, the word 'dfman' means 'nature' (sva-bhSva: 
'own being’), which never undergoes any change, nor depends on anything 
for its being. The Self is called Atman, because, according to those who 
believe in it, it has the nature described above. Therefore it is held to 
be eternal. 

This nairatmya is twofold: pudgala-nairatmya and dharma-nairatmya. 
Pudgala is nothing but what is known to us by such terms as sattva, fiva, 
purusa, a4d so on, that is, the Self. By pudgala-nairatmya, we understand 
that what is believed to be Self or Atman has no independent nature of its 
own, and consequently no existence in fact, and therefore it is not a thing 
in reality (vastusat), but exists merely in imagination as a name, a term, a 
designation, a convention for serving the purpose of ordinary life. Similarly, 
the dharmas or things around us, internal or external, have not their Atman 
or independent nature, because they depend for their being on causes and 
conditions (pratitya-samutpdda). And how can that which is not in its 
own nature be in the nature of others? Therefore the things visible also 
have no existence in fact, and are merely imaginary. This is dharma- 
nairatmya. 

ESSENTIAL OUTLOOK OF VIJNANAVADA AND SONYAVADA 

This idea lies at the root of the two well-known schools of Buddhism, 
Vijhanavada and Sunyavada. Taking its stand on such statements of the 
Buddha as 'All this is nothing but citta’, a statement undoubtedly based 
on the Upani^ads, as we shall see later on, the Vijhanavtda postulates the 
existence of citta or mind only, as the Vedanta does Brahman only, and 
utterly denies all external things which are, according to it, just like the 
phantoms seen in a dream. Impurities or passions (kleioi), such as desire, 
obstruct the attainment of liberation, and, as such, are regarded as a 'cover' 
(avararm). They are due to the conception or notion of Atman or Self 
(dtmadr^ti), and so they will disappear only when one really understands 
that, in fact, there is nothing that can be called Self {pudgata-nairdtmya). 
Then follows liberation. 

Man is steeped in ignorance about the things he sees around him, for 
the things he sees are not, in fact, what they appear to him, they being 
only the vibrations (spanda) or transformations {pariia^ma) of citta. Such 
ignorance is also an obstruction and, like darkness, coven the knowable 
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(jfieya), the real truth, and is known to be a ‘cover of the knowled^* 
(jneySvarai^y^ When this cover is completely removed oy means of the 
right view of things (i.c. dharma-nairatmya), one becomes omniscient 
(sawajna). 

The advocates of the Sunyavada, who also uphold the doctrine of 
pudgala- and dharma-nairdtmya or iunyaid, as explained above, teadi us 
that there is nothing real, as everything is devoid of its innate or independ¬ 
ent nature; that being the case, anything that appears before us depends 
for its being on causes and conditions. It cannot therefore be said that 
there is anything in its own or innate form (sva-rupa). We see a thing, 
no doubt, but it appears to us in its imposed {dropita) form, and not in its 
own form (sva-rupa). 

Now, if a thing visible to us is only in its imposed form, of %hat kind 
is it then in reality? What is its own form? The answer is that it is 
dharmatd (the state of being a dharma, thing). But what is dharmatai 
Own being (sva-bhava). What is own being? Nature (prakrti). And 
nature? That which is called voidness (sunyata). What does voidness 
mean? The state of being devoid of own being (naihsvdbhdvya). And 
what are we to understand by it? That which is 'suchness’ {tathata). 
What is ‘suchness’? Being of such nature {tathdbhava), that is, the state 
of being not liable to change (avikdritva), the state of permanent existence 
{saddvasthdyi tdy^ 

More explicitly, the svabhdva of a thing means only that which is 
independent of another (paranirapeksa), and thus, having not been before, 
it does not come into being; not abhutvd bhavah —shaving not been before, 
coming into existence. Therefore the svabhdva of fire is nothing but its 
non-origination (anutpdda), and not its heat, because it depends on its 
causes and conditions, and comes into being after having not been at first. 
Thus there appears nothing, nor does anything disappear; nothing has an 
end, nor is anything eternal; nothing is identical, nor is anything differen¬ 
tiated ; nothing comes hither, nor does anything go thither; there is only 
dependent origination {pratitya-samutpada), where ceases all expression 
(prapancopaiama). 

Viewing things in this light, these teachers, the propounders of the 
doctrine of iunyafd, which in this system implies simply the rejection of 
all sorts of imposition {sarvdropa-nirakriya), declare that anything, external 
or internal, that appears to us as existing is, in fact, unreal, like the 
imaginary town in the sky (gandharvanagara). Thus, there being nothing 


■'Some would explain that, as kUias Jiemselves are r^rded as a ‘cover’, so are also 
the things which are knowabie (meya). 

Madhyamaka vrUi (Bibliotheca Buddliica, IV), pp. 364-$5. 
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internally or externally, the notion o£ 1’ and ‘mine*, technically satkSyadfsti, 
disappears completely, as there is neither the subject nor the (^Ject of the 
notion. The disappearance of this notion is followed by the disappearance 
of sarhsara which has its roots struck deep in it. The sole object of the 
followers of the iSQnyavIda is to root out the notion of 'F and ‘mine’, or the 
Self and that which belongs to the Self. 

We may appropriately give here the following passage from a very old 
work, Aryadharma-Mngiti-Sutra: 

‘One who believes in the void (iiinyata) is not attracted by worldly 
things, because they are baseless. He is not delighted by gain, nor is 
he cast down by not gaining. He does not feel proud of his glory, nor 
does he hold back from lack of glory. Scorn does not make him 
shrink, nor does praise elate him. Neither does he feel attached to 
pleasures, nor does he feel aversion to pain. He who is not so attracted 
by worldly things knows what the void means. Therefore one who 
believes in the void has neither likes nor dislikes. He knows that 
which he might like to be only void, and regards it as void only. He 
who likes and dislikes anything does not know the void; and he who 
indulges in quarrel or dispute or debate with anyone does not know 
this to be only void, nor does he so regard it.’^* 

When, by the meditation on iunyata, the idea of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ 
vanishes, both internally and externally, all the updddnas (holdings-up), 
viz. desire (kdma), wrong views (mithya-drsti), belief in rites (iilavrata- 
paramaria), and soul-theories (atma-vdda), also vanish. This extinction of 
upadanas leads to the cessation of birth. Thus karmas and passions being 
extinct, moksa (liberation) is obtained. 

VIJSIANA IN BUDDHISM AND VEDANTA 
The Vijnanavada referred tot above is said to be based on the Upa- 
nirads. This will be perfectly clear if one reads the Vedanta in the light 
thrown by sudi old teachers as Gau^pada. In the Upanisadas, Brahman, 
which is identical with Atman, is only vijndna (consciousness) or jndna. 
Therefore BrahmavSda or AtmavSlda is, in fact, Vijnanavada. ^mehow or 
other, when all these three. Brahman, Atman, and vijnana, are regarded 
as identical, the following and similar Upani^dic texts can very well be 
quoted as referring to vijnana: ‘Verily, all this is Atman.’” ‘Brahman 
alone is all this.’” ‘All this is Brahman.’” ‘There is no diversity here. 

** As quoted in the Sikfa-samuccaya (Eng. trans. by Bendall and Rouse), p. 265. 

“ Chi. U.. VII.25.2. ” Mu. U., 11.2.11. •• Chi. U., HLU.I. 
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He who perceives diversity here goes from death to death.’** Thus, to say 
all this is Brahman or-Atman amounts to saying that all this is vijMna, 
or, in other words, all this is a vivarta (illusory manifestation) or pari^ma 
(transformation) of Brahman or vijnana. Compare this widi the following 
words which are said to have been uttered by the Buddha himself: ‘O 
the sons of Jina, the three planes are only citta.' The words citta, manta, 
and vijnana are synonymous. It is evident from the above that, in both 
the Vedantic and Buddhistic schools of thought, the external world has, 
in fact, no reality; and though it appears to us, this appearance itself is 
due to avidya, according to the Vedantins, or to vasand (mental impression), 
as the Buddhists would maintain. In other words, it is avidya or vdsana 
that changes vijnana into exiemal phenomena as in illusion, mirage, and 
dream. 

The idealistic interpretation of the Vedanta is fully supported by 
Gaudapada in his Agamasdstra or Mdndukya-kdrikd, from which a few 
passages are quoted below: 

‘This duality, having the subject and the object, is only the vibration 
of citta. Citta has, in fact, no object; therefore it is said to be always free 
from attachment {asanga: having no attachment or relation to an object)’ 
(IV. 72). Here vibration of citta implies the activity of the mind, owing 
to which objects are presented. ‘As the movements of a fire-brand appear 
to be straight or crooked etc., so the vibrations of vijnana appear as the 
subject and the object. As a fire-brand, when it does not move, has no 
appearance (of its being straight etc.) and (thus) is not bom, so when the 
vijnana does not vibrate, it has no appearance (of the subject and the 
object), and thus it is not bom. When a fire-brand moves, the appearances 
are no£ produced from anything other than that, and when it is at rest, 
they arc not in a place other than that, nor do they enter then into that’ 
(IV.47-49). ‘As the appearances are produced only when there is the 
vibration of vijnana, so they have no other cause apart from this vijnana; 
nor do they rest in anything other than this, or enter into it, when the 
vibration of vijnana ceases’ (IV.51). ‘As in dream, owing to illusion, the 
mind moves having the appearance of duality (of the subject and the 
object), so does it in the waking state, owing to illusion, having the 
appearance of duality. There is no doubt that as in dream the mind, 
though without a second, appears in the form of duality, so does undoubtedly 
the mind in the waking state appear in the form of duality, though it is 
without a second’ (III.29-30). 

Let one read here the following few lines from the Lankdvatdra,'^' the 


Edited by B. Nanjio. 
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well-known work on the Buddhist VijhSna^da: ‘All this is 0ttu. It comes 
forth in two ways—in the forms of the subject and the object. There is 
neither Atman, nor anything belonging to it* (1II.121). ‘There is only citta, 
and not the visible. The citta comes forth in two ways—in the form of the 
subject as well as of the objects. It is neither eternal, nor has it annihilation' 
(111.65). ‘The citta of man inclines (to its objects) in the form of the 
subject as well as of the objects. There is no characteristic of the visible 
as imagined by fools’ (X.58). That the visible universe is the creation of 
vijuana, or manas, or citta is found also in the Ma^dala-brahmana Upani^ad 
(V.l), where we read: 'The mind which is the author of the creation, 
continued existence, and dissolution of the three worlds, disappears, and 
that is the highest state of Visnu.’** 

In Vijhanavada the theory of vijnaptimdtratd or vijnanamdlrata is well 
known. Literally, vijndnamdtra means ‘simply vijndna\ and its state is 
vijnanamatrata. When the vijndna does not perceive any object what¬ 
soever, it rests only in itself. This state of resting of the vijndna only in 
itself is called vijnanamatrata. And this is, as the Vijhanavadins say, mukti 
(deliverance). This vijndnamdtrata is expressed in the words 'dtmasarhs^a- 
jndna* (jndna that rests in itself by Gau^pada in his Agamaidstra (111.38). 
This expression is undoubtedly based on such statements of the Upanisads 
as the following: ‘Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, under¬ 
stands nothing else, that is the Infinite (bhuman). . . . The Infinite is 
immortal. The finite is mortal. “Sir, in what does the Infinite rest?” 
“In its own greatness, or not even in greatness.” ’*• The exposition of 
Gaudapada in regard to this (III.46) is very clear. Says he: ‘When the 
citta does not fall into a state of oblivion, nor is distracted again, nor is 
unsteady, nor has it any sense-image, then it becomes Brahman. 

Thus the vijndnamdtrata of the Vijnanavadins is, in fact, the Brahma- 
bhdva of the Brahmavadins or Vedantins. Brahmabhdva means the ‘state 
of Brahman’ or ‘becoming Brahman’. And this is the mukti of the 
Brahmavadins. Therefore, on this point, which is a vitally important one, 
there is entire agreement between the two Vijfianavadins—the Vedantins 
and the Buddhists. Or, to put it in other words, the original author of 
the Buddhist Vijnanavada, i.e. the Buddha himself, understood the 
Vijnanavada or Brahmavada of the Upanisads in the same light as adopted 
by such teachers as Gaudapada and the author of the Yogavdsistha 
Rdmdyana. It is therefore not too much to say; at least so far as the present 

** Mai}4^la-brihmar^a Upanifad (Mysore, 1900), p. 12. " ChS. U., Vll.24.1. 

** See the present writer's papers on ‘Evolution of VijAInavada’ in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, March 19S4, pp. 1 ff. and 'The Gau4apSda-kSrikS and the Mit^Ukya Upanifad’ 
in the Proceedings and Transactions of the Second All India Oriental Conference, Calcutta, 
1922. pp. 459 ff. 
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point is concerned, that the Buddha was really a knower of the Vedinta, 
as observed above. It can further be said that the prapancopa&ama of the 
MUdhyamikas and the later Upanisads such as the Man^ukya; vijfiana or 
vijnaptimatratS of the Vijn3nav3dins; nirv&na of the Buddhists in general; 
Brahmaprdpti or Brahmabhdva of the Vedantins; kevala jMna of the 
S&mkhyas; yoga or cittavrtti-nirodha of the yogins; and parama pada of 
V4nu in the Upanisads and the devotional literature of the country—are 
all, in fact, different expressions of one and the same thing. 

It is evident from the dialogue between Assaji and Sariputta, as described 
in the Vinaya,^^ that the spirit of the truth that dawned upon the Buddha 
lies in his explanation of the origination and cessation of the objects that 
proceed from a cause. This refers to his law of twelve-membered cause of 
existence {dvddcddnga niddna) and dependent origination {pratitya-samut- 
pada). They show the gradual origination of the whole mass of suffer¬ 
ings, the starting point of which is ignorance (avidyd), and also its cessation 
through the cessation of its fundamental cause, ignorance. 

THE BODHISATTVA IDEAL 

Now, the cessation of ignorance depends only on bodhi (supreme 
Knowledge) which is in no way easy to acquire. An aspirant after it, known 
in the Buddhist system as bodhisattva, has to strive for it throughout 
his life doing various duties. The ideal of this practice (caryd) of a bodhi¬ 
sattva is very great; indeed, there is nothing more ennobling in Buddhism 
than this. It is not the subtle truth nor the profound philosophy of 
Buddhism that attracted people of so many lands, for we cannot think that 
the average person understood them thoroughly and then accepted the 
religion, for, in the words of the Buddha himself, they are very difficult 
to perceive and to understand, unattainable by reasoning, intelligible only 
to the wise. What is it then in Buddhism that won the hearts of the people? 
It is the noble aim to be achieved, the discipline to be observed, and the 
practice to be made throughout-life by a bodhisattva in order to attain 
nirvana. 

Before becoming a buddha, anyone who strives for Buddhahood is a 
bodhisattva, and everyone can become a buddha. Therefore the bodhisattva 
ftage is the stage of discipline preparatory to the attainment of bodhi. 

The first and the most important thing in the life of a bodhisattva is 
mah&maitrl (great love) and mahakaruria (great compassion). Maitri is 
that love for all beings {sarva sattva) which a mother feels towards her only 
and very dear son. The maitri that prompts a bodhisattva to offer his body 
and life and all sources of good (kusalamdla) to all living beings without any 


Mahdtmgga, I.2S. 
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expectation of return is mahSmaitrJ. The thought or intuition to 'iVork 
for the deliverance of all sentient beings, follen into the unfathomable and 
unbounded ocean of samsara, is called karuftd, (compassion). And that 
karui^S, with which a bodhisattva desires hodhi or enlightenment not first 
for himself, but for others, is mahdkaruxM. We are told that the prince of 
Kapilavastu, Siddhirtha, when he was in the stage of a bodhisattva, was 
moved not by his own sufferings, but by those of the world; such was his 
love and kindness towards it. 

Therefore a bodhisattva, with a heart full of mahamaitrt and mah&- 
karunS, knowing thoroughly the miseries, sorrows, and sufferings of the 
world, identifies his own happiness with the removal of the sufferings of 
all creature, and meditates as follows: 'When pain and fear are not pleasant 
to me, as they are not to others, then how am I different from others that 
I should preserve myself and not others?' 

Thinking thus, a bodhisattva, in order to put an end to pain and 
attain the height of joy, both for himself and all other living beings of the 
world, makes his fiiith (iraddha) firm and fixes his mind on bodhi, praying: 
'May I become a buddha to effect the good and happiness of all sentient 
brings of the world and to put an end to all their sufferings.’ 'By this good 
action of mine, may I become ere long a buddha, so that, for the good of the 
universe, 1 may preach the Truth, delivering thereby all living beings, now 
subjected to various sufferings.’ 

Undoubtedly, a bodhisattva wants the cessation of suffering, nirva^, 
but first not for himself, but for others. Until every living being is deliv¬ 
ered, he does not desire his own deliverance. He does not want to cross 
the ocean of existence only for himself, but wants to make others also cross 
it. Extremely difficult though the path of a bodhisattva may be, yet he dares 
to tread it out of his love for his fellow-beings. He takes the vow and 
resolves that, so long as there is no end to birth, he will observe the practices 
of a bodhisattva for the well-being of all. And when he once takes the 
vow, he would on no account give it up. He does not want to gain enlighten¬ 
ment hurriedly, but would wait till the last individual of the universe is 
emancipated from the bondage of sarhs&ra. 

The duties of a bodhisattva are multifarious, and they can hardly be 
performed by anyone. Hence he attempts to understand their vital points 
(marmasthana). What are these vital points? Sacrifice of all that is in 
one’s possession—one’s person, enjoyments, and merits—throughout all time. 
And with what object? The good of all living beings. 

Indeed, for a bodhisattva, there is no sphere of success (siddhik^tra) 
other than that of sentient beings, all success in his life being dependent 
only on his service to them. So they are regarded by him as cintamapis 
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(thought gems), or bhadraghatas (vases of fortune), or kamadhenus (wish- 
yielding cows); and they are served by him as teachers and gods. He is to 
worship the tathdgatas (buddhas), and he thinks that this can be done only 
by serving the world. Hence he says: ‘In order to worship the tathdgatas^ 
I undertake the duties of a servant of the world. I^et the multitude of 
people put their feet on my head, or let them kill me, let the lord of the world 
(buddha) be pleased. The kind-hearted tathdgatas have identified them¬ 
selves with the world, indeed they are seen in the form of beings; these 
are the only lords. Why then show them disrespect? This is the worship 
of the tathdgatas, this is the accomplishment of one’s own good, this is the 
removal of the world’s trouble. Let this therefore be my holy practice 
(matay 

How a bodhisattva serves humanity comes out in these words: 
'Nirvana lies in the surrender of all things, and my mind is inclined to 
do so ; therefore, if 1 must surrender all, it is better to give it to all beings. 
1 yield myself to them; let them do with me whatever they like. They 
may smile at me or revile me, bestrew me with dust. Or they may play 
with my body, or laugh and play wanton; when my body is dedicated to 
all, I need not think about it. "I'hey may get any work they like done by 
me to their own satisfaction. May there never be any evil to any one from 
me. May all who attribute some offence to me, or all who do any harm 
to me, or all who laugh at me, attain enlightenment {bodhi). May I be 
a help to the helpless, a guide to the travellers, a boat, or a dike, or a bridge 
for those who want to go to the other side. 

‘May I be a lamp to those who want it, a bed for those who require it, 
a servant of all. May I have the power to dispose myself in various ways, 
so that all living beings in space may live upon me until they are 
liberated.'” 

‘Let whatever suffering the world has come to me, and may the merits 
of the bodhisattva make it happy.'®® 

The same idea has struck its root deep in Brahmanism, especially in 
Vais^vism. Rantideva supplicates fervently in the Bhdgavata Parana 
(IX.21.12): ‘I do not want the highest state from God, nor do I want the 
attainment of the eight powers (siddhis), nor the absence of rebirth, but 
I want to undergo the sufferings of all beings, being in them, so that they 
may become free flora miseries.’ 

Dhinva, who was asked by his beloved Lord, when He appeared before 
him, to choose a boon, says: ‘I pray for the well-being of the universe. 
I want no boon.’ 


** BodhicaiyavatSra, III. pp 11-14, 16-21. 
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In the Mah&nirvSisM Tantra (ll.Sd), Mahideva sayB to Pamt!: ' 
'O Parame^vari, if good is done to the universe, the Lord of it is pleased, 
since He is its soul, and it depends on Him.* 

The Gtta also says that persons eng:^^ in the good of all beings attain 
Brahma-nirvar^ or the supreme Being (X11.4). And the following 
is quoted in Srikantha’s commentary on the BrahmaSUtra (1.2.1): 'The 
woi^ip of $iva consists in being of service to aU, conferring benefits on 
all, and giving assurance of safety to all.* This idea has found its fullest 
expression also in the following short mantra (formula) in a daily rite called 
tarpavM incumbent on every householder: 'May the three worlds be satisfied I 
May the world, including all from Brahma (the Creator) to a stump of grass, 
be satisfied I’ The sages of the Vedas make devout prayers: 'May all 
directions (dii) be my friend! ’•* 'May all beings see me with the eyes of 
a friend! May 1 see all beings with the eyes of a friend! May we all see 
all beings with the eyes of a friend! ’** 

•*A. V., XIX.16.6. Vijasaneyi SathhitS, XXXVl.lS. 
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T he disappearance of Buddhism from the land of its origin is a sad 
irony of history and is a conundrum which is bound to puzzle the 
historian of India's religion and culture. Buddhism stimulated and enriched 
the intellectual and spiritual wealth of the country, and its achievements 
and contributions have been varied and numerous in India and outside. 
It is the first world religion which evolved in India and crossed over its 
frontiers, by virtue of its intrinsic vitality and spiritual energy, into the 
vast lands of Asia and parts of North Africa. It is a happy evidence of the 
love of mankind for things of the Spirit that Buddhism still preserves its 
paramount position as one of the greatest religions of the world. Judged 
by such external standards as the number of its adherents, it can still 
claim to be the biggest religion in the world, in spite of the fact that it has 
long ceased to be a resurgent missionary creed. 

The decadence of Buddhism and its ultimate disappearance from India 
as an institutional religion unfolds a sad tale. But it will be a mistake to 
suppose that Buddhism as a spiritual force is extinct in the land of its 
genesis. It lives for certain, but in a form totally assimilated to Hinduism, 
so that it is not easily discernible to a casual observer. Sir Charles Eliot, 
in his monumental work Hinduism and Buddhism, quotes with approval 
the view of Hardy ‘that Buddhism did not waste away in India until rival 
sects had appropriated from it every thing they could make use of’. Bud¬ 
dhism may not exist in India as a sect; that is because it has permeated 
the entire religious and philosophic thought of India and percolated into 
the deepest recesses of the religious mentality of the present-day Hindus. 
The consequence is that it will not be incorrect to say that every Hindu is a 
Buddhist, in spite of all outward appearances to the contrary. Even Islam, 
in spite of the rigid simplicity of its creed and rituals, has not been able 
to keep itself free from the influence of the superstitions and beliefs of 
decadent Buddhism. The worship of the tombs of dead pirs (Muslim 
saints) is only a relic of the Buddhist worship of stupas (pagodas) which is 
not checkmated by change of creed.‘ 

* Cf. Aurel Stein, Sand butted Ruins of Khotan (Hurst & Blackett, Ltd., London, 1904), 
pp. 180,' 226, 229. 245, 247, 328, 398. 
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BUDDHISM AS A RELIGION 

In order to obviate a natural and facile misunderstanding, it should 
be clearly recognized that Buddhism, as preached by the sage of the jSikya 
clan and as it appears in the recorded sermons in the Pali canon, was not 
meant to be a full-fledged religion covering the entire gamut of human 
interests. The Buddha claimed to have discovered a path to salvation from 
the evanescent, miserable existence in the world, and he preached this to 
all and sundry. It was an axiomatic truth with the Buddha, and perhaps 
with the contemporary intelligentzia, that this worldly existence is full of 
suffering, which fastens within its coils and clutches all sentient beings. 
Death does not mean its cessation. Death is the necessary concomitant of 
birth and vice versa. There will be an end to suffering, it only one can go 
beyond this cycle of birth and death. This consummation is called nirvarjM, 
which has, unfortunately, a negative connotation. The Buddha uniformly 
evaded all discussion and speculation regarding the positive nature of this 
end to suffering. He emphasized the truth that everything is subject to 
change—^birth, growth, decay, and death. Death is only the harbinger 
of a new birth, which necessarily entails the succeeding stages which are 
punctuated with pain and suffering. The Buddha did not believe in a 
permanent essence either in the subjective personality or in the objective 
plurality. He left the nature of ultimate Reality, as positive or negative, 
personal pr impersonal, an open question. 

ITS ATTITUDE TOWARDS SECULAR VALUES 

With this attitude of unrelieved condemnation of biological existence, 
it was not compatible that the intermediate problems of social values, 
family affiliations, and economic and political betterment of the conditions 
of human life should engage the attention of the Buddha or his followers. 
He therefore did not think it fit or necessary to pi escribe the laws of conduct 
for the inevitable transactions in the sphere of the family and in social, 
political, and national interests. He did not consider it worth-while to lay 
down laws or rules for the regulation of such important events in human 
life as the birth of a child, marriage, inheritance of property, death, or 
duties to the departed spirits. He took them for granted. He did not 
encourage a revolt or rebellion against the social and political institutions, 
in so far as they were not morally objectionable. On the contrary, he 
avoided any reforms which would involve him in conflict with the custo¬ 
dians of social and political institutions. He, however, attached supreme 
importance to the claims of spiritual life, which could override the lower 
claims of family or social duties and obligations. It is also a noticeable 
feature of the later career of Buddhism as a world religion that these 
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questions and considerations were never seriously taken into account at 
any stage. 

The Buddha condemned the ritualistic religion of the Vedas not only 
because it was bound up with injury to animal life, but also on the ground 
oi its failure to bring about the ultimate good. Vedic ritualism did not 
always, and exclusively, aim at a blessed life in heaven after death, though 
it was a matter of supreme importance to the religious aspirant. Vedic 
religion did not despise the claims of such temporal benefits and advantages 
as long life, good health, economic prosperity, acquisition of political power 
and ascendancy, the duties and happiness of conjugal life, and devotion 
and obligation to jmrents, teachers, and guardians of law. It sought to 
govern the relation between the rulers and the people, the laws of inherit¬ 
ance, the rules of trade and commerce, and all other interests through 
religious sanctions, so far as their proper and equitable execution and 
adjustment were concerned. In one word, Vedic religion was comprehen¬ 
sive of the interests of the present and future life,* not only on the individual 
plane, but also in its extended scope of socio-political affiliations. The 
Buddha did not condemn this side of Vedic religion, and it may not be 
wrong to assume that he gave tacit approval to it. His attitude was one of 
non-interference in these matters. He did neither deny that these socio¬ 
logical functions might have a bearing on the development of spiritual 
outlook nor did he show any preference for these customary laws. 

ITS COMPROMISE WITH POPULAR SENTIMENTS 

Even in the course of his evangelistic career, the Buddha had to recog¬ 
nize the spiritual merit of donations and benefections to the Order of monks 
and the building of monasteries. These were acclaimed as pious acts, and 
were declared to be the conditions of achieving hlc^d life in heaven, 
though not of attaining salvation (nirvana). If we are to believe the stories 
recorded in the Jatakas, Apadanas, and the commentary on the Dhamma- 
pada, the higher and better grades of life in the social scale in this world 
were also regarded by him as the outcome of pious deeds in the past life. 
These considerations tend to prove that even ritualistic religion came to 
regain a share in the scheme of spiritual progress from the Buddhist perspec¬ 
tive also. The ritualistic religion of the Vedas, which promises to secure 
these advantages of intermediate value, ought not, therefore, to have received 
unqualified condemnation. This accommodative attitude to popular modes 
of worship might be a concession, but was felt to be inevitable even by the 
Buddha and his followers. But herein lay the potential seed of dissension 

■ Dvtvidho ht vedokto dharmalt, pravrtti lak^ffo nivftti lakfaifaica. PraffinSih sSk 4 »t 
ebhyudaya-nifiireyasa SaAkara in hit Intxoductlon to CJti-bhifya. 
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and dispute between the Buddhist Order of monks and the 
priesthW, who were the custodians of popular religion. 

Buddhism was, in the beginning, a purely ascetic movement with its 
orientation to the goal of salvation, which connoted total cessation of 
metempsychosis (jam^ara). It could only have appealed to the community 
of ascetics whose numb^ was large enough at the time of the Buddha’s 
appearance, even if we make due allowance for the natural exaggeration of 
figures. But, even during the lifetime of the Buddha, the number of lay 
men and women assumed a fairly large dimensbn. And these admirers 
were not all motivated by the passion for nirvarta. They wanted inter¬ 
mediate goods and values, such as economic prosperity and {x>litical power 
on earth, either in the present or next birth, or a blessed life of enjoyment 
in heaven. This was at once a point of strength and of weakness. The 
concession to popular beliefs contributed to the economic strength of the 
Order, but the purity of the salvation-motive underwent a considerable 
dilution, and this involved a spiritual deterioration and corresponding 
decadence of religious fervour, which initially characterizes a protestant 
creed. 


ITS PECULIAR POSITION AND SOURCE OF STRENGTH 
Even in the heyday of its prosperity and triumph. Buddhism could 
not enjoy paramountcy as a religion. There were other ascetic Orders which 
challenged its supremacy. But the toughest and most stubborn opponents 
of Buddhism were furnished by the Bithmanas, who were not intellec¬ 
tually inferior to the Buddhist Order. The intellectual power of the Order, 
on the contrary, was maintained only by the continual accession of learned 
Brihma^ into the Buddhist fold. From the very beginning, the pillars 
of the Church were constituted by its Brahma^ adherents, ^riputra, 
Maudgalyayana, and Mahakaiyapa were Brahmanas. In the later career 
of the Buddhist Order, the intellectual stalwarts in philosophy, logic, ethics, 
poetry, and drama were almost entirely recruited from the priestly class. 
Buddhism'maintained its suj)eriority, and commanded the admiration and 
reverence of the intelligentzia and aristocracy, so long as it possessed men 
of surpassing spiritual power and intellectual acumen. The Buddhist 
patriarchs, such as A^vaghosa, Nigarjuna, Aryadeva, Asahga, Vasubandhu, 
Dihnaga, Dharmakirti, Dharmottara, and their like, were born in Br9.h- 
maria families, educated in Vedic lore, and reared in orthodox tradition. 
They were intellectual giants and produced works of subtle dialectic and 
overpowering logical cogency in support of Buddhist tenets. 

The periodic upheavals and triumphs of Buddhism were due to the 
influence of men of superb holiness and astounding intellectual eejuipment 
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found in the Order. Har$avardhana was attracted by the Buddhist religkm 
because Divikaramitra was its custodian. The portraiture of the career 
and activities of this Buddhist saint by Btnabhat^, in the eighth chapter 
of his Harsacarita, is a masterpiece in diction and emotive and intellectual 
appeal. Divakara has been described as the second Buddha, and not without 
justification. He was the professor of all the 3astras in their full extent, 
and the adherents of rival creeds and sects used to $ake lessons in their own 
Astras from this Buddhist saint and scholar. The Saivas, the Jains, and 
even the adherents of heterodox creeds, noted for their hostility to the 
Buddhist ideology, were schooled by him in their own scriptures and tradi^ 
tions. He was formerly a great Vedic scholar and an orti:]^dox Bithmana. 
It is an evidence of the continually resurgent vitality of Buddhism, both 
as cult and culture, that it was strengthened by a continual succession of 
teachers, preachers, and saints whose moral integrity, spiritual holiness, and 
intellectual endowment were unchallengeable. These great minds were 
not attracted to Buddhism by love of wanton life or lure of the bizarre, as 
Udayana in his Nyaya-kusumanjali and Atma-tattva’viveka would have us 
believe. The spiritual earnestness and the intellectual integrity of these 
great writers and thinkers cannot be called in question except by a fanatic 
or a degenerate philistine. 

The strength of Buddhism lay in its persuasive ethics and compelling 
dialectics, and its irresistible fascination for a holy life fully dedicated to 
the service of humanity. The cult of the bodhisattva, whose ruling passion 
was the salvation of erring souls and inveterate sinners, the elimination of 
the suffering of living beings, and the transformation of the earth into 
a heaven of bliss by the vow of vicarious suffering, quite naturally fired 
the enthusiasm of ardent souls. So long as the Buddhist Church was fortu¬ 
nate enough to produce such intellectual and spiritual giants, its influence 
remained pervasive and irresistible. 

PROGRESSIVE DEVIATION OF BUDDHISM FROM ANCIENT MOORINGS 

The eventual enlargement of the Buddhist pantheon by the creation, 
in deference to popular sentiments, of a large number of gods and 
goddesses, who were to be propitiated by an elaborate code of ritualism, 
progressively accelerated its departure from the pristine simplicity of the 
creed. The Brahmana critics found in these innovations no spiritual 
motive. On the contrary, these were regarded as motivated by sorcery and 
black magic with the sole purpose of gaining inferior advantages in con¬ 
solidating economic gains and communal solidarity. Whatever might be 
the character of the reaction against this drift into elaborate ritualism, it 
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may SQt hetaritom truth to suppow that it weakened the holdef Buddfaiim ' 
on the intellectuals. 

All these factors may have contributed to the progressive spiritual 
enervation and intellectual dedine of Buddhism. Bin it lived where it 
received the patronage of kings and enjoyed influence with the superstitious 
aspirants for quick salvation. The disappearance of Buddhism therefore 
cannot be set down to these shifting adjustments in its cultus. 

DEPENDENCE OF BUDDHISM ON ROYAL PATRONAGE 

Buddhism, of course, suffered enormous persecution at the hands oi 
Mihiragula, the HQna king. But the indigenous rulers were not guilty 
of religious persecution. They might be adherents of other creeds, but were 
not intolerant of the Buddhists. In every story of religious persecution in 
India the motive force was not religious but political. The Buddhist monks 
took a l^e share in the political intrigues and received the reward or 
retribution as their patrons won or lost. 

From the very beginning. Buddhism depended on State support and 
patronage for its existence. The Buddhist monasteries were huge establish¬ 
ments, and the monks had to live on large-scale charities and benefactions. 
This naturally detracted from their self-reliance and made the Order of 
monks more and more ease-loving. This shows that the criticism of Udayana 
was not entirely unjustified. Even in the time of Aioka, the Buddhist 
monasteries became the haunts of indolent and feeble-witted persons on 
account of the assurance of sumptuous food and clothing and facility of 
entry into the monastic Order. The expulsion of the heretical monks from 
the monasteries by Aioka, under the guidance of Moggaliputta Tissa, bears 
testimony to the abuses of unbounded generosity to the Order. Even the 
Buddha could not control the recalcitrants during his lifetime, because they 
were in a majority. 

There were, of course, persons who were intellectually powerful and 
spiritually exalted. But the tendency towards inflation of number by the 
accession of unworthy men and women was a source of weakness from the 
beginning. One may not be wide of the mark if one surmises that even 
if the foreign invaders had not destroyed the monasteries and indulged in 
orgies of murder of Buddhist monks, the Buddhist Order would have 
degenerated if royal patronage had ceased to be available in a large measure. 
In eveiy part of India where the kings and the aristocrats were lukewarm 
or indifferent to the Order, Buddhism languished and showed signs of decay. 
This was the result of centralization, which made it flourish in prosperity 
and wiu in adversity. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SECTAIUANISM XN BUZtt»XISIif 

In course of time, the BudcUust monks adopted a policy of ac^;»e«uve 
hostility towards the followers of the Vedic faith. This is attested by the 
images of several Buddhist gods and goddesses represented as victorious over 
the gods and goddesses of the orthodox community. There is an image in 
Nalanda Museum of Loke^vara trampling upon $iva and PirvatX and of 
Tnulokya-vijaya crushing shrieking Ganefa under his feet. This sadly 
testifies to the deviation of the Buddhist Church from the pristine charity 
of the Buddha, who counsels to meet hostility with forbearance. Intolerance 
has the tendency to foster a corresponding reaction from the oppressed. 
It is no wonder that even in Magadha, the enduring and most powerful 
stronghold of Buddhism, the Buddha came to be forgotten, and sometimes 
his images treated with unintentional contumely. Thus a beautiful image 
of the Buddha in the earth-touching posture (bhusparia-mudr&) came to be 
an object of an impious ceremonial bordering on sacrilege. It was called 
Dhelia Baba, and people considered it a religious act to strike it with 
stones and brickbats to ensure the successful conclusion of their projects. 
Luckily, the image was surreptitiously removed to the Museum, and thus 
rescued from this queer worship and unconscious sacrilege. 

THE STRONG POINTS OF BUDDHISM 

In spite of the vehement attacks of the opponents. Buddhism continued 
to be a tower of strength. In the ninth century, in the reign of Devaj^la, 
Bilaputra Dcva, king of Java and Sumatra, sent an embassy with Imnd- 
some presents for the construction of two monasteries for the accommodation 
of Indonesian monks at Nalanda. King Devapala endowed five villages for 
the maintenance of these monks. Vira Deva, the son of a Brahmana minister 
of Nagarahara (modern Bamiyan and Jalalabad of Afghanistan), came to look 
after his compatriot monks and erected two palatial buildings at Nilandt 
in the early part of the ninth century. The Nalanda University remained 
a source of attraction to the foreign Buddhists even to its last day. It was 
the cradle of Buddhist logic and Mahayana philosophy. Sanskrit was the 
medium of instruction. It was catholic m its academic interests, and grammar 
(vyakarana), logic (hetuvidya), and idealism (VijfiSnavSida), besides other 
branches of humanities and sciences, were cultivated with uncommon zeal 
and devotion. The graduates of Nalanda were treated with distinctive 
consideration and respect, and the professors were held in deep veneration. 
It is fortunate that the Palas, who were sincere Buddhists and styled them¬ 
selves *parama-saugatas* in their inscriptions, ruled for nearly four centuries, 
and their munificence kept the glory of Nilanda as a centre of learning at 
a high level. But the PSlas were not intolerant of other faiths. We find 
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frcmi inscrii^ons in the Gau4d4ekhamiU& that their minitteis were le a rn ed 
BcShnuu^s and staundi adherents of the Vedic faith. The kings and dieir 
families were invited to accept consecration with lK>ly water of the Vedic 
sacrifkes, and they responded with due respect. 

Under die patrons^ of the Pila dynasty, the monasteries erf Bihar and 
Bei^^al became famous for the l&uming and holy life of their monks. 
Saints and scholars were invited by the kiii^ of Tibet from these monasteries 
to propagate and reform the Buddhist foith in Tibet, which is now one of 
the centres of MahkySna Buddhism. It may be safely presumed that 
Buddhism would have continued till the present day, had it not been ruth¬ 
lessly extinguished by the Turks in the thirteenth century. It appears from 
the testimony of a Tibetan pilgrim called Dharmasvamin, who visited and 
studied at NSlanda, that the Buddhist monks reassembled there even after 
the destruction of the main buildings and library by Bakhtyar Khaljl. But 
Ututmish, the Sultan of Delhi, was infuriated at the reassemblage (rf the 
Buddhist scholars and ruthlessly massacred the Buddhists. This was the 
finishing blow. After this, Buddhism as a separate cult remained only in 
the subterranean region of the Hindu population consisting of ignorant 
people. 


MUTUAL INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM AND VEDIC RELIGION 

Buddhism grew in opposition to the sacrificial religion of the Vedic 
karma-kan^a and in this respect shared the inspiration in common with 
the other protestant creeds and sects, such as the Jains, the Ajivikas, the 
LokSyatas, etc. Buddhism had to fight with the orthodox priesthood and 
the other protestant creeds alike. It condemned Vedic sacrifice, involving 
minimal slaughter, and extreme asceticism with equally unabating vigour. 
The asceticism of the Jaina monks was execrated as futile and obnoxious. 
The Buddha waged an uhrelenting war against the fatalism and determinism 
of the Ajivikas. He emphasized the impermanence of all that exists, in¬ 
cluding the psyche, and laid stress on the law of causation. In fact the 
doctrine of pratJtya-sarnutpada, which is the Buddhist version of theJUtw of 
causation, has been made the sheet-anchor of Buddhist philosophy by 
Nag3rjuna, ^ntatak^ita, and others. The Buddha believed in the law of 
Karma and stressed the freedom of will as the determining principle of 
man’s present status and future destiny. He was never tired of reiterating 
the proposition that it is the moral force of the past actions of the person 
that is responsible for the miserable condition in which he is enmeshed 
in ^e world and also that it is again by self-exertion and self-discipline that 
a man can work out his highest destiny, nirvana, in which he is eternally 
freed from all limitations, sufferings, and weaknesses. 
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In most of these doctrines, the Buddha has mudi tn common with the 
Upati4adic philosophy. But it does not appear that he was thorot^gh^y 
conversant with the profound philosophical doctrines of the Upanifads. 
He has criticized the belief id the personal soul and peisonal God as unreal 
figments. His criticism of a personal soul is inspired by the r^ization of 
the evil consequences entail^ by egoism. The ego is shown to be the 
product of a {^ychical complex which has no ultimate reality. By this 
emphasis upon the unreality of the ego, the Buddha does not undermine 
the foundational doctrine of the Upanisadic philosophy. It is true that 
the Upanirads lay emphasis upon the ultimate reality of Atman, but this 
Atman is not identical with the personal ego. It is rather impersonal or 
superpersonal. It is identical with the absolute Brahman, and the egos are 
but the distortions and pale expressions of this supreme Principle. Nowhere 
in the texts of the Pali Tripitaka do we come across a passage which can 
plausibly be interpreted as a criticism of this supreme Principle. In the 
Upanisadic philosophy, the ego has no ultimacy, and attachment to the ego, 
being the outcome of inveterate ignorance, is condemned as the cause of 
bondage. The Buddha’s affirmation of a Background behind the phenomenal 
world as something unmade, uncreated, and uncompounded’ is not logically 
incompatible with the affirmation of the absolute Brahman in the Upani^ds. 

It is, however, a matter of regret, and a source of confusion, that the 
utterances of the Buddha, hinting at this ultimate Background, are much 
too cautious and couched in negative terms. His persistent refusal to enter 
into a logical dissertation on the nature of nirvana and the survival of the 
enlightened saint in positive and categorical terms has left room for 
dissension and dispute even among his own followers. The reason for’ this 
non-committal attitude might be the realization of the inadequacy and 
imbecility of human language to give a vivid and unambiguous portraiture 
of the supreme Truth. The Buddha was obviously fed up with the welter 
of speculations with which the environment was surcharged and which only 
caused confusion of thought and bewilderment in ethical and religious 
conduct. The Upanisads also are not less vociferous in their declarations 
that the ultimate Reality is beyond the reach of human words and concepts.* 
But the affirmative attitude of the Upanisadic thought and philosophy is 
unmistakable and indubious. Herein lies the fundamental difference 
between Vedic thought and Buddhistic speculation. 

The criticism of Vedic sacrifices, on the ground of their inefficiency as 
a vehicle of ultimate emancipation, is not inconspicuous in the Upanisads 
and also in the GUa, which has been invariably believed by the orthodox 

• Cf. UdSna. 

* Yoto v5co mvartante a|>r8|>ya manasS saha (Tai. U , 11.4 1). 
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school to be a futhbil acponent of Upanifadic philosophy. But thene Is 
a^fimdamental difference in the attitude. V^c sacrifices are meant to 
confer only intermediate goods, such as wealth, {ntnperity, honour, poution, 
and the like. The vast majcnrity of mankind are eager for these goods and 
the-ritualistic section of the Veda seeks to mttiffy the needs ^ich are too 
common to be ignored. In the Upanifads and also in the GUS, it is made 
abundantly dear thst these religious rites, though performed for the sake 
(ff acquiring provisional goods, are better than normal bio-physical activities, 
and have an indirect bearing upon the attainment of the ultimate good, viz. 
salvation, provided they are conducted in a proper spirit.” 

We have already shown that the Buddha and his followers had to make 
concessions regarding the rel^ous merit of such acts as gifts and benefactions 
to the Order and worship of relics and other symbols. In these respects, the 
aflinities of the orthodox religion, or of the spirit behind it, with Buddhism 
as a cult are too pronounced. The proper understanding of these aspects of 
Buddhism should mitigate the vehemence of its attack on what has been 
regarded as the weak spot of the citadel of orthodoxy. The sb-called weakness 
is only inspired by an open-hearted and handsome recognition of the true 
nature of ^e average humanity. It has been recognized, even in the latest 
developments of the BrShmaniod philosophy, that though emancipation from 
worldly existence and cycle of birth and death {mokstC) is the highest good, 
and as such should be the supreme end of human life, the intermediate goods, 
such as economic and political self-sufficiency {artha and kama) —and religious 
merit {dharma) as one of their conditions—cannot be ignored or neglected 
without peril. It was later emphasized in the Putt^s and Dharma-^tras 
and also recognized in the philosophical works, in spite of their preoccupa¬ 
tion with the problem of ultimate emancipation (mok^a), that there is no 
unbridgeable gulf between the provisional stages of progress and the ultimate 
good. Buddhism also had to take cognizance of this side of human nature. 
The cleavage between Vedic religion and the Buddhist cult had therefore 
no logical justification. This, on the a>ntrary, remained a source of con¬ 
flict and dispute and ultimately led to the complete estrangement of the 
intelligentzia from the Buddhist fold. 

The Brfihma^, who were the custodians of the national religion, were 
a highly intellectual class and not apt to acquiesce in defeatism. They 
assimilated all the points of strength that were found in Buddhism and 
thus strengthened their petition. The idea of self-sacrifice involved in the 
sacrifice of temporal goods for the furtherance of higher interests and values 
was not an alien id^ to the Brkhmaj^s. The Upani^ads, the Gftd, the 

* Tametarii vtdSttuvacanetta hiUhma^ t^difanti, yajAena dSnena tapasS anSfakfm 
(Bf. U., 1V.4.SE)-. 
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Pusi^as, and the MahibhSrata are replete with exhortations and counsds 
of this maure. Buddhism, however, gathered momentum as it laid pro* 
gzessive emphasis upon the necessity of universal love and sacrifice for 
hirthering the interests of all living beings. It ultimately readied the acme 
of splendour and power by culminating in the Bodhisattva cult. The 
bodkisattvas are supreme persons who made it their mission of life to toU 
lEor the salvation of all living creatures and vicariously suffer for others* sins 
to make redemption accessible to all. The doctrine of vicarious suffering 
and self*sacrifice of Jesus Christ for redeeming the sins of erring humanity 
is in perfect unison* with this Buddhist ideal. It was too powerful and 
enchanting a doctrine not to be assimilated by the champions of orthodoxy. 
Prahllda is depicted in the Bhagavata and Visnu Purdnas as the kindred 
spirit of the bodhisattva^ who preferred the mission of the amelioration of 
suffering humanity even to his own salvation. 

The influence of this altruistic motive on the Pura^s is not capable of 
being repudiated. Of course, the ideal perfect man who has transcended 
the temptations of the worldly life, as depicted in the Gita (II.55>72), is also 
found to evince universal love and friendship for all creatures. But even 
people (men and gods alike), who are covetous of good things of the earth 
and heaven, are found to pray not only for their own well-being, but also 
for that of the whole world. 

It will not be unwarranted to suppose that Brahmanical writers of these 
works were impressed by the altruistic ethics of the Buddhists, since we do 
not come across such sentiments in earlier literature in profusion. 

SALUTARY REACTION TO BUDDHIST CRITICISM OF THE CASTE SYSTEM 

The Buddhists were hard critics of caste, particularly of the Brahmana 
caste, and the hereditary privileges incidental to caste hierarchy. The 
Buddha himself was not above this caste consciousness.* His denunciation 
of the caste pride of the Bifihmai^as is couched in vehement language. But, 
paradoxically, he affirms the superiority of the K^triya caste and claims the 
highest honour for his own iSikya clan. Had it not emanated from the 
Buddha, one would have been justified in imputing malice to the accuser. 
The later Buddhists carried on this crusade against the Brahmanas with 
unabated vigour. 

The Brkhmai^ were not supine in their self-defence. This unrelenting 
criticism, however, had a wholesome effect on them. It forewarned them, 
and made them conscious of the necessity of correcting their shortcomings 
and back-slidings. It gave the necessary fillip for elevating their intellectual 


* Cf. Dtgki Ntkaya, Ambaffha-Sutta. 
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and xnofal levd* They weve omstantly pot in mind of the neoettity of ictf« 
cultivation, hecatue ^ the implaca^ hostility of thmr critk^ This 
consdotisness of the need of intellectual and moral impcovement made the 
Bifthma^ gird themselves up in order to defeat and excel the Buddhists 
in sdf-eacrifice and in the task of educatimi of the mass mind thxou^ 
the PuriU^s, whidi were the source of the Buddhists' popularity. The 
Bikhma^as propounded a code of stringent rules lc»r regulating the conduct 
of students and sannyisins so that they could win the esteem of the classes 
and masses by their superior idealism. daAkar3Lc9rya’s Order of monks was 
intended to not only a match for the Buddhist Orders, but to supersede 
them in popular favour by setting a hig^ber example. 

The competition vras healthy and ensured constant vigilance and 
observance of ^scipline. The brunt of the crusade against caste was to be 
borne by the Brthmauas, who were made to realize the futility of appeal to 
heredity unbuttressed by superior intellectual amd moral virtues. The 
props^ianda of the Puranas, which presented before the people heroes and 
supermen, served to show that the Buddha was not the oMy spiritual giant 
The torture and tyrannization of Prahllda by bis demoniacal father failed 
to harm him physically and morally. Prahlkda had the same love for his 
enemies as for his friends, since he saw them to be manifestations of the 
Divinity. The grandeur of love and devotion to God had not a less powerful 
appeal to the average mind than perhaps the stories of self'sacrifice and 
benevolence of the bodhisattvas. The influence was mutual and tended 
to make both the parties better and rise higher in the moral scale. 

It is, however, a mistake, which has become a confirmed belief among 
the modem social reformers, to suppose that the Buddha was a social 
reformer. It is true that he stood against the Brthmam’s claim to superiority. 
But this was inspired by his own caste bias, if not pride. Of course, he did 
not hesitate to confer ordination on men of inferior castes. But he did 
nothing to interfere with the social organization of the time. 

It is. again, a superstition to presume that the Buddha was a democrat 
or an advocate of socio-political equality. He was a perfect stranger to these 
modern ideas, and the political ideal of a cakravartin (emperor) ruling over 
the whole of India was dearest to his heart. So far as the Order was con¬ 
cerned, it was more or less organized on the basis of equal rights subjea 
to the abbot. And so long as he lived he maintained his supremacy in 
the Church. 

INFLUENCE OF THE BUDDHIST ORDER ON ASCETICS OF OTHER SCHOOLS 

It is worthy of remark that the andent orthodox Brihma^ did not 
take kindly to the imtitution of ascetics. Paramount importance 
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attadied to the householder's life. Living on alnu or charity was reprobated, 
and an exception was made cmly for the student community. Besides, 
acceptance of gifts (prattgraha) was forbidden for all castes except the 
BrShmaj;^. The idea that a K$atriya or a VaUya should beg for alxns was 
an unthinkable horror. We have many instances in the Mah&bhSrata where 
a Kfatriya expresses his abomination for receiving charity.^ One of the 
charges against the Buddha by the Brahnuinas was that he broke this 
salutary social convention and took to the life of a mendicant, though bom 
as a Ksatriya. 

Whatever might be the attitude of orthodox BrShmanas towards 
asceticism, they could not prevent the emergence of ascetic Orders. Some¬ 
times these ascetics were organized in large numbers or lived individually. 
The recognition of the four stages of life (airamas) is found in ancient works 
of Dharma-4astras. An elaborate code of rules for the regulation of ascetic 
life is found in the present Manu Samhila and earlier works. It was, how¬ 
ever, recognized as the last stage of life, and a person who adopted ascetic 
life, without fulfilling his obligations to family and society, was looked upon 
as a delinquent. As a result indiscriminate ordination to ascetic life was 
restrained. 

In course of time, ascetic life came to command sponmneous respect 
and honour, and homeless ascetics were classed in a position of privilege 
beyond the jurisdiction of royal authority and social law.* Gradually, the 
liberty to adopt the ascetic life from any stage became so prevalent that the 
Brahmanas could not withhold recognition from this custom and convention, 
however obnoxious to family life and social organization it might be from 
their view-point. Centuries later, Sankaracarya had to defend this custom 
and justify the freedom from the observance of the threefold antecedent 
stages as a necessary condition of ascetic life. He relied on a text of the 
Jabala Upanisad in support of his contention.* This Upanifad had not 
been commented upon by him, and judged by all standards of exegesis and 
textual criticism, seems a later work. He had to wage a war against the 
Mimaihsakas who continued to denounce the ascetic order of life. 

Sanction to this departure from their original stand against asceticism 
was rather extorted from the leaders of orthodoxy, and Buddhism may have 
been responsible for this change. In our judgement, the greatest genius 
of the Buddha lay in the organization of the ascetic Order and the creation 
of a code of rules and regulations for the conduct of monastic life. The 
homeless monks were notorious for their wanderlust, and often lived as 

' Cf Adtparvan ■ YaySu’s tall Oom heaven 

* Cf. SSmaAiiaphala-Sutta' the talk between AjStaSatru and the Buddha. 

* Yadahareva virajet taoahareva prwrajet—jab^ Upani^, S. 
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Sudividiial hfinnits haviiig their own bw. Hc n cefar wa ni the inoiilt# wore 
to live in mcmasteriei as memben of a oommon (Hfanieitioii subject to 
a common code of law. This custom was imitated by other sects also. There 
is great force in the contention of Sir Charles £Uot t|^ the organization 
monastic Order was the original creation of the Buddha. We feel indined 
to believe with Eliot that *dahkara*s approvd, both in theory and in practice* 
of the monastic life is Buddhistic rather than Brahmanical’** in inipiiation* 
and that faAkara 'perceived the advantage of the cenohitic life for oxganizii^ 
religion and founded a number of Maths or colleges'.^ Eliot also observes 
that 'there is some reason to suj^xMe that the Math of Sringeri was founded 
on the site of a Buddhist monastery’.*' Buddhist mmiasticism thus lives in 
the Order of SaAkara’s monks. 

BUDDHIST INFLUENCE ON REUGIO PHILOSOPHIC ATTITUDE OF INDIA 

It is remarkable that all the systems of Indian philosophy are pre* 
occupied with the {noblem of emancipation from the imp^ections of 
worldly ocistence. In foct this has been the keynote and justification dE 
philosophical speculation. Popular religion seems to have no influence on 
Indian philosophy. Even such realistic systems as NySya and Vaifosika 
schools professed to set forth the correct path to mok^a, ultimate emancipa¬ 
tion. It is also a comnK>npla<% that all Indian philosophical schools are 
unanimous in their beli^ that this world is full of sufferir^, and wisdom 
lies in seeking release from the meshes and trammels of transmigration. 
The healthy and robust optimism of the Vedas and the BrShma^as has 
receded here into the back^und beyond recognition. Moksa became not 
only the supreme value and the summum bonum, but also the only value. 
The claims of popular religion (dharma) and social, economical, and political 
well-being {artfw and kama) seem to be progressively shoved into the 
background. 

It may not be unwarrantable to suppose that this change in the 
Bifihma^ical attitude may have been inspired by the ex^ple of Buddhism. 
It is undeniable that Buddhism is pessimistic without reservation so far as 
this world and the heaven are concerned. Of course, the Upani^ads are also 
diaracterized by their disparaging attitude towards them, and they frequently 
assert that the highest happiness and perfection are to be attained by means 
other than Vedic sacrifices and prayers, prescribed by the religion of the 
classes and masses, embodied in the SadihitSs and Bithma^. But the 
Upani^ads have not been chary to give them recognition as provisional values, 
and have laid down healthy restrictions for the initiation of select persons 

** Hinduism and Buddhism (Rontkdfte le Kegan Paul, London, 1954), n. p. 211. 

175. p. 1. ^ 
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into idle highttt mysteries. Their salutary cauti<Mi prevented the saboti^ 
ol social and religious institutions by unenlightened or hal£<enlig^ten^ 
persons of immature morality swayed by hectic enthusiasm. Ved9nta« for 
instance* emphasizes the qualifications of the aspirant student* and these 
necessarily can be the possession of a select minority. This also holds good 
other systems of orthodox philosophy as interpreted by later exponents. 

ATTITUDE OF BUDDHISM TO LIFE. ITS AFTERMATH 

The unrelieved pessimism of Buddhism is the legacy of the teaching 
of Gautama Buddha, the historical founder of the new religion. It would 
be a travesty of truth to attribute this pessimism to economic depression or 
political tyranny. The Buddha was bom a prince, destined to be a king, 
and was brought up in superabundant luxury and perfect ease and comfort 
He had all the good things of the world and most alluring prospects. If any 
credence could be placed in the prophecies of the sages, he was assuredly 
destined, in the alternative, to be the unrivalled emperor of entire India. 
His renunciation of the world, and of his beautiful and devoted wife and 
lovely baby, cannot, by any stretch of imagination, be set down to the motive 
of escapism. 

The raison d’etre of this revolution in the mind of the prince must 
be found in the irresistible call of the Highest, which demanded a life of 
strenuous hardship and toil. He resolved to find out the path for ending 
the misery of disease, old age, and death, which no economic readjustment 
or politick reorientation can ever be conceived to eliminate. He was con¬ 
vinced that there was a remedy for these perennial evils, and the lure of the 
supernal achievement proved too strong to be declined. If, however, the 
dreary picture of the worldly life seems to be overdrawn or extravagant, the 
motive is not to be traced to defeatism or disappointed ambition. The good 
things of the world paled into insignificance before the brilliant goal and 
consummation, which loomed large before his vision. The same thing 
should be said of the sages of the Upani§ads who found eternal joy and 
infinite perfection to be within their reach, and the renunciation of worldly 
life was not a bad bargain. 

The realization of the imperfection of worldly life was, after all, the 
negative side of the inspiration of these exceptional men who turned their 
back upon the humdrum life of average men and women. The claims of 
the highest and most perfect consummation did override all other considera* 
tions which have an irresistible appeal to lesser men. But, after all is said 
and done, one cannot deny that eventually this negative side of spiritual 
life became the incubus and sole obsession of the peojfie of lower calibre. 
They found particular satisfaction in drawing a lurid picture of the world 
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and exaggerating its shortcomings bejjond limits. The ttiult was an 
immature other-worldliness which even laid hold of kings and potentates. 
It would have been exceedingly fortunate if there had been die alter ego 
of the Buddha, who could be the paramount emperor of India. The political 
unification of India, which was desiderated by dri fulfilment 

of which demanded not a lesser personality than that of the Buddha, remained 
only an unrealized dream. The sudden revulsion of such mighty emperors as 
Afoka and Har§a against political glory had an enervating- influence upon 
later history. India fell a prey to the invasion of the barbarians of Central 
Asia, who, after their apostasy from Buddhism to Islatn, developed un¬ 
trammelled brutality encouraged by the seeming sanction of the new ibith. 
India succumbed to foreign invasion and was ruled by the foreigners, who 
had nothing but hatred for India’s culture, for over eight centuries. 

In this context of political downfall, the exaggerated and extravagant 
portraiture of the seamy side of worldly life, which was propagated without 
let or hindrance by the later upholders of asceticism, proved to be a veritable 
opium to the people. It is a pity that in this doleful chorus of other-worldli¬ 
ness the followers of other creeds also joined their voices. The Yogavasistha 
R&maya^a is a typical product of the time, and sings the swansong of national 
decadence and death. Religion degenerated into a device of escapism. The 
spiritual and political degeneration was unwittingly hastened by the custo¬ 
dians of the Buddhist religion in India. The contempt for worldly goods 
.became a dangerous craze and fashion. 

BUDDHIST INFLUENCE ON ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

Buddhism was, however, a positive force in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The Buddha was deified and the masses worshipped him as 
supreme Godhead. The Mahayana theology propounded the doctrine of the 
eternal Buddha, which was not distinguishable from the absolute Brahman 
of the Upanisads. The cult of the hodhisattvas, who made it the mission of 
their life to bring solace to suffering mankind and to elevate their moral 
and spiritual equipment, exercised a powerful influence upon the popular 
mind. These hodhisattvas did not turn their back upon the imperfect and 
seemingly unholy world. On the contrary, they sedulously set out to 
ameliorate the conditions of the unhappy beings of the world. The Bodhi- 
sattva cult represented a positive reaction against the extreme pessimism and 
other-worldliness of the early exponents of the vanities of the world. The 
result was the release of superabundant creative power. It led to the creation 
of poetry, drama, philosophy, and an exalted code of selfless ethics. Instead 
of seeking private and personal salvation, people came to value the service 
of fellow-beings to be the surer and better path to higher life. In the 
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GindhAra school of sculpture and axchitecture, and in its national orientation, 
which found its consunuaation in the Gupta period, and in the cave- 
paintings of Ajanta, we find a resuigence of positive devotion and love. The 
images of the Buddha and the superb stupas that have survived the ravages 
of time and the vandalism of barbarians bear eloquent testimony to the 
beneficial influence of Buddhist spiritualism. 

It may be a paradox that the Buddha, who decried the worship of gods 
.and goddess, was himself turned into the supreme God of love and 
benevolence. However, the creative impulse of the followers of the Buddha 
spread its wholesome contagion to the BiShmanas and the Jains also. The 
Vedic religion has no scope for the worship of images and idols, and there 
is considerable substance and truth in the contention of the Arya Samijists 
that image-worship was only a latter-day innovation. Whatever may ^ve 
been the position in the Vedic period, worship of gods and construction of 
temples have become widespread from the first century of the Christian era. 
Scholars have found in this change-over the influence of Buddhist art and 
architecture, which may have derived the original inspiration from the 
Greeks, who adopted the gospel of the Buddha. 

BUDDHIST INFLUENCE ON LOGIC 

From the very beginning Buddhism had to fight with the orthodox 
priesthood. The Brahmanas were a highly intellectual class of people and 
produced works of high philosophical merit to vindicate their religious 
stand. For this purjxise they invented powerful systems of logic and philos¬ 
ophy. This naturally provoked mighty reactions from the custodians of 
the Buddhist Church. Nagarjuna ciiticized the Nyaya theory of knowledge 
and showed the untenability of its logical concepts. Latterly, logic was 
made precise and exact by the school of Diimaga and DharmakTrti. It made 
substantial contributions to logic, which, for the time being, won the palm 
of victory over the rival systems. The reforms of Dinnaga and Dharms^Irti 
regarding the structure of syllogism and their advocacy of the enormous 
importance of induction (vyapti) and the major premiss had to be accepted 
even by the orthodox logicians. The constant tussle and fight, which did 
not give quarter to the opponents, evoked the latent powers of logical 
thinking and carried them to the highest pitch of precision. Ultimately, 
it became difficult to discriminate between the rivals. But the overall effect 
of these logical exercises was entirely salutary in that it invigorated the 
intellect of the nation. The Buddhist logicians, who were for the most 
part recruited from the intellectual classes, and so also their orthodox rivals 
tremendously gained by the enforced necessity of developing accurate 
instruments of meticulous thinking and linguistic precision. The Jaina 
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logicians were later entrants into the arena, and their dc^ to both die 
schools is too deep and wide to require specific enummtion. It Is a pity 
that the chances of this healthy competition almost disappeared after the 
destruction of the Buddhist monasteries. 

The creation of Navya-Nytya was inspired by the bold and unconven* 
tional views of the school of Prabhikara, which had pronounced affinities 
with, and profound sympathies for, the Buddhist logicians, particularly 
Dharmakfrti. It is not a flippant ribaldry which led Sriharsa, the protag¬ 
onist of VedSntic logic, to declare that Prabhakara was a kinsman of the 
Buddha.^* His repudiation of negation as an objective category and charac¬ 
terization of it as a subjective notion are declared to be a perilous analogue 
of Dharmakirti’s theory. 

Udayana is the last philosopher to have given a masterly critique of the 
Buddhist theories, and after that we do not hear of any Buddhist philosopher 
and logician who caused a headache to the Brahmanical schools. It may 
be because of the intellectual decadence of the Buddhist Order or of the 
lo» of Buddhist literature due to the destruction of the monasteries. What¬ 
ever may be the cause of the supersession of the Buddhist schools, the loss to 
the country after the final disappearance of the Buddhist Order from India 
is stupendous in magnitude. The loss was equally enormous to the Bud¬ 
dhist countries, whose intellectual culture was kept alive by the emigration 
,of Buddhist scholars from India. The cultural and spiritual ties between 
India and the Buddhist countries of Asia were snapp>ed by a cruel fate. 
The mass conversion'''of Indonesia to Islam was undoubtedly fiicilitated 
by the suspension of the interchange of cultural embassies after the dis¬ 
appearance of Buddhism from India. 

BUDDHISM AND MONISTIC VEDANTA 

The pronounced affinities and parallelisms between Mahayana schools 
of philosophy and the school founded by SafikarScarya have been noticed 
by previous thinkers, both old and modem. Sankaracarya’s philosophy of 
the doctrine of MiyS shows unmistakable points of agreement and contact 
with those of the Madhyamikas. Sriharsa had given a spirited reply to the 
charge that Sankar&carya only reinstated the Buddhist philosophy and 
camouflaged it by distorting Upanisadic texts. He regards it a deliberate 
lie or an outcome of stolid misunderstanding of a profound philosophy. 
Undeniably there is justice and substance in the contention of iSrihar^a and 

** Gurur-dhiyam abhSvasya sthSne sthSne’bhifiktavSn, prasiddha eva loke'smin Buddha- 
bandhuh Prabhakarah-Khaifdantt-Mia^^-khSdya (published by Swami Balanandaji, Banans, 
194^, Xx. p. S4^. 
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Other exponents of &u(ikara*s philosophy that the accusation is either mail* 
cious or dipshod. 

There is no doubt that there is a fundamental difference betwem 
SaAkara's VedSnta and MahSySna philosophy. But so as the unreality 
of the phenomenal plurality is taken into consideration, there seems to be per¬ 
fect agreement between them. The unreality of this plurality is not asserted 
in the Upanisads in unambiguous language, though it has been plausibly 
deduced from the implications of the doctrines afiirmed therein. ^aAkari- 
dlrya explained away the world of plurality by declaring it to be a creation 
of Ma)^, an inscrutable principle which cannot be asserted either as real or 
as unreal. The logical weapons by which the unreality of the plurality of 
subjects and objects is brought home were already forged in the arsenal 
of the Madhyamika school, ^nkaracarya exploited these dialectical 
weapons with a view to establishing his monistic metaphysics. The later 
dialecticians of the Vedanta school carried this destructive logic to the 
highest limits of perfection. They elaborately scrutinized the concepts and 
categories of the realistic schools and demonstrated the incompatibilities 
and contradictions in these accredited dogmas and notions. The later 
developments registered in the Vedantic dialectics have outdistanced the 
Madhyamika arguments beyond measure, both in technique and cogency. 
This was the natural result of the refinements of the realists’ definitions and 
the consequential embellishments and improvements in the apparatus of 
destructive logic. 

It is almost a truism that the reorientation of idealistic thought by 
Alvaghosa, Asanga, and Vasubandhu brought it perilously near to the 
absolutism of the Upanisads.^* But the idealism of Dinniga and Dharma- 
kirti steered clear of the monistic predilections and reaffirmed the plurality 
of impersonal centres of pure consciousness subject to perpetual flux. 
SaAkaracarya criticized this subjective idealism of Dinnaga’s school and 
adumbrated his terms of truce on the condition of the opponent’s acquies¬ 
cence in an unchangeable absolute consciousness as the ultimate Reality 
behind the veil of multiplicity. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that ^ankaiaclrya was indebted to 
Vasubandhu or A4vaghosa for his monistic philosophy. The Buddhist 
philosophers owed their inspiration to the Upanisads, when they gave a 
monistic interpretation to the doctrines of the Buddha, fiankaracarya 
derived his monistic inspiration direct from the Upanifads, and only worked 
out the negative logic in order to vindicate his position. In this negative 
enterprise, he was assuredly influenced by the Madhyamika polemics, and 

“ Cf. MtthSy&na-sfitrZlafikSra of Asaftga (Ed. Sylvain Livl. Paris, 1907), IX.I5, 
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he Utilized them jfor reinforcing his logical standpoint. Thn was {nrevlously 
done also by Gau^pSda in his MH^dUkya-karika, and $adkara only followed 
in the footsteps of this mastermind, who is by tradition accredited to have 
been the teacher of dahkara’s own teacher Govinda^dda. 

One thing is worthy of remark. GaudapSda’s attitude was concilia¬ 
tory, sympathetic, and friendly. He proposed rapprochement between the 
Vedantist and the Buddhist, and showed that iMth in detail and funda¬ 
mental position there was no difference and no cause for quarrel. But, 
obviously, he failed in his mission to win over the Buddhists, ^hkar&c^a’s 
uncompromising attitude to the Buddhists was most probably influenced 
by this foilure of Gauda^Sda’s mission and the unfriendly reaction of the 
Buddhist Church. He realized that the Buddhists were confirmed in their 
antagonism to Vedic tradition, and there was not the slightest chance of 
reconciliation. The Buddhists were truculent, and Safikar§(Srya took up the 
gauntlet and waged unceasing war of ideas against the Buddhists for their 
hcMtility to the Vedic tradition. If we are to believe in later tradition, we 
shall have to accept the conclusion that Safikaracarya won victory over the 
Buddhists and rehabilitated the people’s faith in the Vedic authority. 

Though victorious, Sankartcarya adopted many things of value from 
the Buddhists. The differentiation of reality into three grades, viz. absolute 
(paramarthika), empirical (vySxMidiarika), and apparent (prdtibhasika), is 
obviously influenced by the similar procedure adopted by the Madhya- 
mikas. We do not find any allusion to such distinction in the original 
Upanisads. The destructive dialectic of NSlgtrjuna was of great service to 
Sankara in establishing the doctrine of Miyfi and the phenomenality of 
the objective, plurality. This dialectic was enormously developed by the 
later exponents of Vedanta and reached the acme of perfection in Silhar^’s 
Khandana-khanda-khadya, in Citsukha’s Citsukhi or Tattva-pradipika, and 
in the works of other dialecticians. Buddhism was entirely assimilated with 
the monistic Vedinta and the result was an enforced anschluss of Vec^tism 
and Buddhism, and unfortunately not a free and frank reconciliation. 

TANTRICISM IN THE BUDDHIST CULT 

It is a puzzle how and why Buddhism came under the spell of the 
Tantric cult, which had a dominant share of sorcery and magic. It sought 
to acquire control over good and evil spirits and thereby gain power to 
secure advantages, temporal and spiritual. Latterly, in its phases of Vajia- 
^na and Sahajayana, it was obscured by symbolism, which apparently 
smacks of sexual licence and libertinism. The hidden meaning of this 
symbolism has been shown by some scholars to be purely spiritual. But the 
external vesture is certainly a caviare to the general mind, if not positively 
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repulsive. It would have been more wholesome if the symbolisid were of 
an innocxnt character. 

The emergence of VajraySLna and SahajaySna in the fold of- Mah&yina 
Buddhism has been recently defended by Anagarik^ Govinda,** who does 
not find it to be an unnatural grafting or a monstrosity of eroticism. He 
has laid stress on the point that the Buddhist ideal of nirvSpa to be attained 
by prajfm, i.e. by realization of iunyatd, is not lost sight of in these cults. 
What, however, marks a new departure is that total subjugation of the 
animal instincts and starvation of normal appetites are not deemed to be 
the condition of it. The practice of Tantric yoga in collaboration with 
female assistants is not inspired by erotic motive, but, on the contrary, 
aims at its sublimation. The present writer, however, confesses his incom¬ 
petence to understand the underlying mysticism of these Tantric cults. 

DECLINE AND EXTINCTION OF THE BUDDHIST CHURCH IN INDIA 

It will be far from accurate to hold that Tantric cults in Buddhism 
were responsible for the decline of its prestige or its downfall. TUntric 
Buddhism survives in trans-Himalayan countries without entailing any 
one of these untoward consequences. It may be a historical fact that the 
Buddhists were defeated by the Brahmana intellectuals in public debates, 
and this may have undermined their popularity with kings and aristocrats 
in many a province in India. But intellectual superiority is not the sine 
qua non of the survival of a religious sect or community. The existence 
of the minor sects and communities which derive their authority from 
vernacular gospels is a pointer. The physical disappearance of Buddhism 
as a religion is immediately due to the destruction of the monasteries and 
the massacre of Buddhist monks on a mass scale by the Turks, freshly con¬ 
verted to Islam, who gained political supremacy in India. This was the 
immediate and most potent cause of the disappearance of Buddhism from 
this country as an institutional religion. It is, again, an enigma that 
Buddhism did not live on in the memory of the people, and died almost 
unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. It is a challenging phenomenon that 
demands re-examination of its cultural values which may throw light on 
this enormous tragedy. 

It is undeniable that the evangelism of resurgent Vedic culture, 
inaugurated by Kumarila Bha^a and accentuated by ^afikaraegrya’s 
missionary activity, weakened the hold of Buddhism on the intellectual 
classes. But it would be an exaggeration to assert that this Brihmanical 
crusade led to the disappearance of Buddhism from India. It was at most 

Vide, 2S00 Years of Buddhism (Publications Division, Govt, of India, 1956), pp. 361 ft. 
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an intellectual war, where victory alternated with defeat and vice vena.' 
These two orthodox reformers beloi^ to the eighth and ninth centuries* 
and Buddhism was a flourishing religion during this time under the 
patronage of the P^la kings in Bengal and Magadha. Yuan Ghwang 
(Hieun-Tsang) found the SSmmitTya sect to be a powerful body in Sind. 
But it was losing hold in the noi^>west and the south. Yuan Chwang 
observes that the monks of Sind were indolent and ease-loving. 

It is a sad commentary on Buddhism as a religion and the separatist 
tendencies of its adherents that these Sindhi monks had supported the Arab 
invaders and helped them in extirpating the Brahmana dynasty in Sind as 
early as 712 a.d. It is also a surprise that the Buddhists submitted to wholesale 
conversion, whereas the Hindus survived this onslaught and preserved their 
ancestral faith, in spite of the persecutions for recalcitrance or offer of blan¬ 
dishments as the price of apostasy. This facile change-over to an alien faith 
underlines the inherent weaknes of the hold of Buddhism on the masses. It 
was perhaps too sublime and too ethereal for the general mass, and its negli¬ 
gence of the social sanctions made the laity too lax and flexible. A concrete 
religious idea and the simplicity of its creed were the merits of Islam, and 
this proved too strong for the general people. Later on the theistic develop¬ 
ment in Mahiylna Buddhism tried to satisfy the cravings of the mass mind 
for a concrete object of worship. This was, however, most probably a later 
innovation which was not in existence in Sind. But MahiySna enthusiasm 
perhaps crossed all its limite and made the Buddhist pantheon a huge 
colossus in which there was every chance of missing the forest in the trees. 
It was too vast and too massive for the average mind, and perhaps aggravated 
confusion rather than crystallized the faith of the people. 

Buddhism was not interested in the organization of a lay community 
from the very beginning of its career. Latterly, it became too catholic and 
liberal and this is probably one of the contributory causes of its expansion 
in the Far East. The worship of local gods and g^desses was not tabooed 
in general by MahSyana. As a consequence of ultra-liberalism, Buddhism 
tended to become more or less a personal religion or a question of religious 
preference, so far as the lay community was concerned. In the observance 
of external ceremonies and customs, such as birth, marriage, and death, the 
Buddhist Church did not formulate any special rules and regulations, and 
in regard to these important phases of social life, its general policy was one 
of non-interference or tacit acquiescence in the current ritualism. 

The BrSlhmana priesthood, on the other hand, was too pliant and readily 
gave recognition to the new gods and goddesses introduced by the Tintric 
cults, as they thought that these were but peculiar expressions of the supreme 
Godhead, the absolute Brahman. The assimilative capacity of the 
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BiShma^ had no difficulty in absorbing the lay adherents of BudcUusni 
and Buddhist cults and in satisfying their religious scruples by putting the 
seal of approval on their religious practices. Recognition of the Buddha 
as an incarnation of God was inspired by this accommodative and assimi¬ 
lative spirit. After the disappearance of the Buddhist Church, which 
consisted of the monastic Order, Buddhism ceased to maintain its separate 
existence. But it has not, however, become extinct either as a cult or as 
a philosophy. It exists in the Hindu masses and classes totally assimilated 
and harmonized with the old religion. The old religion of the Vedas also 
does not exist in its pristine purity, and it has been metamorphosed into 
what is popularly called Hinduism which is a wonderful mosaic of which 
Buddhism is as much an integral element as the old Vedic culture. It will 
not be inappropriate to conclude that Buddhism lives in India, though' not 
the Buddhist Church. 


A R£SUM£ 

The Buddha was sceptical of the ceremonial part of Vedic religion as 
the vehicle of salvation. This is also endorsed in the Upanirads and the 
Gild. But in the latter, we find a reconciliation between the practical life 
of the average man and the theoretical and contemplative life of the spiritual 
aspirant. The Vedic duties, which are obligatory and do not hold out any 
prospect of personal advantage, are to be observed as categorical imperatives. 
The subordination of personal ambition to impersonal duty is asserted to 
be an instrument of mental purification, which is the condition precedent 
of the emergence of inquisitiveness regarding the ultimate Truth and 
Destiny. This synthetic approach is absent in Buddhism. 

In the Upanisads freedom from all the worldly limitations is set forth 
as the ultimate Destiny. But the Upanisads were the close-pieserve of 
a limited minority of the elect. The Buddha broke the shell of secrecy and 
preached it to all and sundry. There is, however, no difference of opinion 
on the ultimacy and finality of the supreme goal. It is almost obvious that 
the wide-spread recognition of this truth is due to the incessant propaganda 
of the Buddhist Church. 

Every Hindu is irresistibly convinced of the impermanence of the 
worldly life and the vanity of its charms. Life on earth is regarded even by 
the cautious Brahmana, who docs not despise the good things of earth and 
heaven, as a temporary sojourn and a preparation f5f the infinite future 
progress. The awareness of the superior claims of future life was the legacy 
of the Buddhist creed, and its 'pessimistic bias was sought to be checked by 
the emphasis on the duties of the householder’s life. 

The Buddha laid emphasis upon iimcr purity and on the necessity of 
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subjugation of lower passions of animal life as tlw preliminary oonditum of" 
spiritual progress; the Brahmanas agreed, but they were more realistic in 
their attitude, and devised ways and means for their canalization along 
rational lines. Married life, for instance, was not regarded as sin, but a 
necessary means of race-preservation and a safeguard against the promiscuity 
of sex-indulgence. 

The Buddha’s emphasis upon inner purification and the futility of 
external observances and ceremonials exerted a healthy influence on the 
priesthood. The ceremonial religion was defended by them only in so far 
as it tended to bring about moral regeneration. The necessity of setting 
a limit to one’s desires and ambitions was recognized by the custodians of 
the Vedic religion, and it may not be an exaggeration to attribute the 
emergence of this moral consciousness to Buddhist propaganda. 

The caste hierarchy advocated by the Vedic religion had to be justified 
by the Brihmanas on the basis of moral and intellectual values. Heredity 
by itself came to be subordinated to personal merits. A Brahma]^ 
without learning and moral elevation was declared to be a Brihmana only 
in birth {jati-brahmana eva sah), bereft of a superior status. In the 
Mahabharaia universal love and sympathy were set down as the-criterion 
of Bi^hmanahood. 

•The importance of race, birth, and heredity was recognized to have 
values only for the social organization. In and by themselves, and without 
the moral, spiritual, and intellectual background, these distinctions were 
recognized to be possessed of minor significance, without any relevance to 
the higher stages of evolution. The unintermittent propaganda of the 
Buddhist missionaries must have been responsible for this chastening of 
national pride, and the Brahmanas had to take up a defensive attitude 
against their critics. 

Buddhism brought about a healthy and salutary reformation in the 
inner life of the people of India. Outside the national frontiers, it went 
a long way in the task of evolving the divine in the uncultivated races of 
Asia which were notorious for their ferocity and predatory proclivities. 
It was continuously dinned into the ears of men and women of diverse 
races that violence and enmity only lead to frustration. Happiness can be 
achieved only by self-discipline and subjugation pf the animal in man. 
These are eternal truths and will have to be cherished and nurtured so long 
as mankind does not transcend the limitations of animal instincts. The 
prismatic value of these truths inculcated by Buddhism in the way of 
peace and reconcilation has been emphasized by sober persons and thinkers 
of the world. There can be no reason for aaaising these advocates of the 
Buddha’s gospel of exaggeration or theological bias. 
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Entries belonging to the same category have been grouped together alpha¬ 
betically under topical headings which form part of the general index. Cross 
references to some of these entries have also been introduced into the general 
index. The topical headings are as follows: 


Buddhist Literature 
Buddhist Monks and Teachers 
Buddhist Pantheon 
Buddhist Religio-philosophic Ck)N- 
cepts 

Buddhist Sects and Schools, with 

SUB-CROUPS FOR THOSE OF BURMA, 

Ceylon, China, Japan, and Tibet 

i AiNA Literature 

AINA Religio-philosophic Concepts 
.ANGUAGES AND DiALECTS 
Races and Tribes 


Scripts and Alphabets 
Stone Ace Industries, Tools, and 
Implements 

Stone Ace and Other Archaeolo¬ 
gical Sites 

Vedic Gods and Goddesses 
Vedic Literature, with sub-croups 
FOR AraNyakas, Br;Ihmanas, PrX- 
Tl^KHYAS, UPANI^ADS, VEDXAgaS, 
and Ve6a-SaKihitXs 
Vedic Riiis and Sacrifices 
Vedic SageSS and Personalities 


Abhaya, on PQrana Kassapa. 391 
Abhijit, naksatra, 291 
AbhisSra, region, 40 
Abhyudaya, 185 

Absolute, described, 343; nature of, views of 
Advaita and Bradley, 175 
Achaemcnian(s), age, 181; contact with India. 

151; period of, 151 
Acosmism, 172 

Adharma dravya (see under Jaina Rel.-phil. 
Concepts) 

Adhibhula, adhidaiva, and adhyatma, iden¬ 
tity of, 384 

Adhicca-samuppada, 391 
Adhidaivata explanation of universe, 354 
Adhikarivida, 355 
Adhyatma, 384 
Adivasi(s), 63, 76 

Adffta, Xityayana’s view compared to, 393 
Advaita Vedanta, 174 
Advaitism, 428 

Adventurous spirit in West, and caste system 
compared, 12 

Afghan(8). country, 45-46; derivation, 50; 

link between India and Iran, 51 
Afghanistan, contacts with India. 147 
Afghan Plateau, cradle of the Pathan race, 

50; Iranian and GFCck names of, 45; 
rivers rising in, 45 

Agama(s), 210, 416; characteristics of, 83 
Agnosticism, 453 

AhSra-mddhi, and sathsSra-suddhi, 454 
Ahithsa (see also under Jaina Rel.-phil. Con¬ 
cepts), 400, 408, 409, 414; and Brahma¬ 
nism, 85; doctrine of, 77; evolution of. 85; 
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A hithsa—Continued 

explained, 431; haruna, and maitri, Indian 
trait, 77, 85, 86; reason for development 
in India, 86 

AhitSgni, and funeral rites, 260, 261 
Ahom(s), 88; invasion of, 30; and Assamese, 
73 

Airiyanam me jo, Aryan cradle land, 140 
Aiyappan, A., 98, 102 
Ajanta, Negroid features in paintings, 78 
Ajas, a Dlsa tribe, 225 
Ajaia4atru. King, 226, 227 
Ajita (KeSakambalin), 390, 453; atheism of, 
544; earliest Indian materialists, 397-99 
Aiwa. 423-26. 439 

Ajni(-va)ka(s) (see Makkhali Goslla), 389, 
394-95, 454; Buddha's opposition to, 582; 
conception of mat}dala~moksa, 397; their 
epithet. 394n; five kinds of atoms 
admitted by, 396; origin of the sect, 397; 
philosophical standpoint of, 394; scrip¬ 
tures of, 394; sect or school, 393-97, 489; 
six classes of beings enumerated by, 396; 
two kinds of released persons described 
by, 396-97 

Ajfianavada, 453, 544, 545 
Ajnanikas (sceptics), Jacobi's views on, 453 
AkSia (dravya), 405, 423, 424; loka-, 405. 425; 
aloha-, 405, 425 

AkriyivSda(-dins) (see PQrana Kassapa), 390, 
M4, 545; types of, 544 
Alaukika upaya, Vedas as, 182 
Alexander, invasion of India by, 151, 233, 
401 

Alexandria, city of world trade, 152 
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AUdiin, on mlaolithic ritei, 102 
All-gods (see VMvedevas udder Vedk 
Gods . . .), 249. 2M: similarity with 
inenul mo^fications, 980 


.All-India empire, ideal of, 94 
A}vSrs (Azhvars), 84 
Amoghavarm, his RatnanaUkS, 4i 
Anagarika Ckivinda, Jhis defence of 
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401 

>f VajraySna, 


AnStman (see under Buddhist Rcl.-phil. Con- 
oepu) 

Anaxagoras, his journey to orient, 154 
Anaximander, influence of SSihkhya on, 154 
Andaman Islands, Negroids in. 78 
Anderson, neolithic finds by, 109 
Andhra, maritime connections ot, 5 
Antarih^, 204; -loAa, 187, 204; -sthina, 209 
AntarySmin, conception of, 977 
Anthropomorphism, inevitability of, 167 
Antiochus I, 159 

A^uvldins (see Pakudha Kacclyana), sect of, 
389, 991-99 

.AparSnta (Pxatlcya), 46 
Aparigraha, 431; explained, 432 
ApiTtas, Afridis known in MahSbh&rata as, 
147; known to P3nini, 310 
Aparok^SnubhUti, 378, 385 
Arab invaders, and Sinflhi monks, 596 
Arabia, Indian trade with, 149 
Archer, W.G., on Oraon character, 79n 
Ar(a)hat(8) (see also Buddhist Rcl.-phil. Con¬ 
cepts; Jaina Rel.-phil. Concepts), can 
see life-atom, 396 
Aristotle, 282 

Aristoxenus, the musician, on India, 153 
.Arnold, his Vedic Metre, 285n 
Artha (meaning), fruit and flower of speech, 
293; Yaska on. 293, 313n 
Artha (purusSrtha), 163, 211, 418, 584, 588; 

its place in life, 165, 166n 
ArthaSSstra (see Kautilya), 34n, 157, 307 
Arundhatl, star, showing of, 257, 354 
ArundhafJ-darSana-nyaya, 354 
Arya Sami], school of Vedic interpretation, 
325 


Aryan(s) (see Indo-Aryans), 28, 33, 79, 87, 
90, 129, 132, 144, 148, 224, 225; attitude 
towards women, 85; and authors of 
Indus civilization, 127-28; characteristics 
and contributions of, 84-86, 130, 230; had 
a common culture, 215; compared with 
Dravidians, 81, 83-84; dialects spoken by, 
56; dolichocephalic, 20; early cultural 
history, 137-38; early development in 
India, 186; early settlements in India, 
138; early socip-[mlitical organization, 33- 
34; ethnic and cultural influence, 20; 
expansion in India, 94, 48; and Indus 
civilization. Ill, 125, 127-28, 138-39; in- 
flu.c from Aral-Caspian basin, 20; inva¬ 
sion of ^India, 56. 139; in Iran, ISO; a 
linguistic concept, 17, 129; not averse to 
taking SQdra wives, 227; original home, 
views on, 137-39, 144; professions followed 
by, 229; religion of, 139; Rg-Vedic, 137, 
144. 145; Rg-Vedic, disp^al of the dead. 


Aryan(8 )—Continued 

125; Rg-Vedic, importance of hone aBd 
cow in their life, 1^; and seafaring, 188; 
society, a monogamous one, 85; theory of 
Scandinavian home of, 12^ two groat 

f ifts of. 333; views on connotations of, 
29, 130, ISln 

Aryanism, criterion of, 129-30; primitive, 
expansion of, modern parallds, 199 
Aryan language(s), expanaing arta theory, 
133-34; groups of, .54-55; Indo-, 79. 74; 
spread m, modem parallels, 192, 199 
Aryan numerals, in Boghaz-keui. 140, 148 
Ary3varta, 129 
Asamudrakfitiia, ideal ot, 8 
Asia Minor, civilization, 70; contact with 
Indians, 148 

Afoka, 144, 158, 397, 459, 468, 489, 492; and 
Buddhist Order, 590; Council of, 510; 
edicts of, 70, 443; mi.ssionary propaganda 
of, 156; monuments of. Achaemenian in¬ 
fluence on, 152; pillar edicts of, 461 
ASoka tree, worshipped by Ajivikas, 394 
Aspirant, six assets for an, 363 
AJramas (retreats), 15; description in Sanskrit 
iiterature, 8; life and training in, 218, 
219-20 

AStamas (stages of life), 389; four, 86, 217, 242 
Assurbanipal, library of, 149 
Assyrio-Persian art. influence of, 152 
Astma (sec under Jaina Rel.-phil, Ckmcepts) 
Astika, darianas, 414; philosophers, 310; 
schools, 389 

Astikya, or .Sassatavada, 453 
Asuras, their war with the gods, 229 
A^vapati, reaches Uddalaka, 171 
Atharvan, 183; associated with intcllectualism, 
210 

Atheneus, on relations of India and Egypt, 156 
Athens, Indian philosophers in, 153 
Atman, 170, 197, SOI. 377, 415, 421, 423; and 
Brahman, 339-40; Jaina conception of. 
436-37; meaning of, 341; not emanated 
from God, 351; pure, 422; as Self. 339; 
Upanisadic view of, 564; whether one or 
many, 360; Yijflavalkya on. 364 
Atman (see also Atman and pudgala under 
Buddhist Rel.-phil. Concepts; and Atman 
and five under Jaina Rel.-phil. Concepts) 
Austric(s), 87; of India, 78-80; of India, traits 
of, 78, 79; and Indian philosophical ideas, 
79-80 

AvaiSras, 416 

Avesta, 131, 140; on Aryan society, 224; and 
linguistic history of India, 151; and 
metrics. 287 

AvidyS (see also under Buddhist Rel.-phil. 
Concepts; and MSya), 174, 180; root cause 
of bondage. 179 

Aviruddhakas, S89n; Barua on, 399 

Baby]onia(n), deities, 148; and India 148, 149, 
150 

Badakshan, 44 
Badarikajrama, 38, 41 
Bad(a)i?nSrayana, 14 
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■•^Ikhand, 47 

Munballn, and Bhanta, 4S5; statues of, 403 
Baines, A., hit view of MahSrSstrians, 29 
Balkh (see VShllka), 45 
Ball, V., neolithic finds by, lOS' stofie im¬ 
plements, discovoy of, 93 
Balochs, history of, SO 
Ba lu chistan, 46; reasons for forming, 50 
Blpa(bhatta), on andent kings, 34; his Harsa- 
earita, 387, 579 


Baramula (VarShamOla), 39 
Barth, A., on Indian belief, 174 
Barua, B. M., his Aftvikas. S93n, S94n, S97n; 
his Ak>ka and His Inscriptions, 46In; on 
date of Buddhist sects, 461; his History of 
Pre'Suddhistic Indian Philosophy, 391n, 
392n, 893n, 395n; on 'PQrai^a Kassapa, 
390-91; view of Amaravikkhepikas and 
Aviruddhakas, 399 

BaudhSyana, on extinction after death, 555 
Baveru (fobylon), Indian trade with, 149 
Beast fable, Austric origin of, 79 
Belvalkar,* observation in his Systems of Sans¬ 
krit Grammar, 283n 

Benedict, Ruth, on use of term ‘race’, 18 
Bengal, head form of people of, 28; meso- 
oephals of, 29; regions of, 35; terracottas, 
Scythian influences on, 30 
Benveniste, article on TcHharian. 14In; opi¬ 
nion on Tocharian, 142 
BhadrabShu, Jaina ascetic, 418n; spread reli¬ 
gion of MahavTra ifl Deccan. 401 
BhaarSvakSIa, 40 

Bhagqvad-GItS (see GitS), on kSma, 166n; and 
pUfa ritual, 82 
BhS^vata(s), 430; schtx>l, 435 
Bhigavata (see also Purapas), 179n; and devo¬ 
tion, 165 

Bhaeasmtl-Siltra, Makkhali Gosala's philosophy 
in, 395 

Bhakti, cult in Plnini, 309; different from 
UpSsana, 382; -mirga, 430; pivot of spiri¬ 
tual life, 85; sthcxii and meditations, 381; 
of Vedic origin, 382; -yoga. 180 
Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R., on date of Buddhist 
sects, 461 

Bharata, how became emperor, 231 
Bharata Bahubalin episode, 435 
Bkarata-ySna or Indtanism, and Sanskrit, 66 
BhasS. 295, 296 

Bhaifojf Dfksita, on Un3di-Sutras, 284 

Bhtksacarya, 390 

BhQrloka, 187 

Bhatapati, Rudra as. 139 

Bhuffa rS^fradhvan, Zojila Pass known as, 43 

Binduskra, Maurya emperor. 153 

Bolan Pass, 45, 46, 50 , . 

Bodhisattva (see under Buddhist Rcl.-phil. 

Concepts) . . 

Brachycephaly, 20, 21,_ 28-29, 30, 32; in India, 
views on ciistribution of, 22 


Bradley, his view of Reality, 175 
Brahma (see Brahman), 225; expanding cons¬ 
ciousness, 327; meaning of, 339; -mimUthsS, 


SIS; the Vast, SI6 
BrahmaeSrinfr), upSsanSs for, 383 


BrahmacSritfl, 222 

Bmhmacarya (see umfor Buddhist Rel.-phil. 
Concepts; Jaina Rel.-phil. Cosioepto), 86, 
242n, 431; discipline, 222; explidned, 432 
BruhmSdmita, 441 
Brahmaloka, 362 

Brahman, 186, 415; the Absolute. 94S; the 
Absolute, no upSsand of, 879; as bliss, 
881; both efficient and material cause, 169; 
cannot be characterize, 17S; its diazac- 
teristics, 169; conception of, 79; concep¬ 
tion of, as transcendental Realiw, SS9: 
and creation of elements, 344; defined as 
tajjalSn, 170; is everything, 170; imma¬ 
nent ahd transcendent, 344; impersonal as¬ 
pects of, 358, 359; its nature. 174, 226; 
nirgui^, 358, 362, 384; nirffitfa and 
saguna, 169; as ni^prapahea, 176; non- 
different from individuaD soul, 171; not 
an identity in difference, 175; qualified 
and absolute, 378; saguifa, 358, 362, 371, 
377, 384; as saprapaAca, 176; and Self, sig¬ 
nificance of identi^, 176-77; as subject, 
177; target of Om. 363; transcendent, 172; 
two forms of, 358; ultimate Reality in 
Upani$ads, 169; Upanijadic view-point of, 
169. 170; ubSsanS on, 382 
Brlhmana(s), 225, 232; attitude towards ascetic 
life, 587; and Buddhist Church, 578; 
challenged supremacy of Buddhism, 578; 
Citpivana, interesting racial group, 29; 
class, not responsible for caste, 15; of 
different provinces, cephalic index peaks 
of, 28; and householder’s life, 5ro-87; 
ideal of self-sacrifice not alien to. 584; 
influence of Buddhism on, 591; Kashmir, 
‘Aryan’ type, 76; and lay adherents of 
Buddhism, 597; migration from caste to 
caste. 214; Nampfltiri, 20; NampQtiri, 
their North Indian origin, 26; patriardis 
of Buddhism, 578; pillars of Buddhist 
Church, 578; priesthood, recognized Tkn- 
tric gods and goddesses, 596; reactions to 
Buddhist criticism of caste, 585-86; realis¬ 
tic attitude of, 598; show hyperdolirho- 
cephalic peak, 24; Telugu, tpeir Veddid 
origin, 26; Veddid strain among, 27; Vedic, 
ate meat, 217 

Brkhmapas (literature^ (see under Vedic Lit.) 
Brahmanical, attitude. Buddhism inspired 
change in. 588; Hinduism, contributions 
from Dravidian-speaking people, 81; phi¬ 
losophy. its emphasis on emancipation, 
584; writers, influence of altruistic ethics 
of Buddhists on, 585 

BrShmanism, 67, 147; accrats Jaina and 
Buddhist ideas, 85; bodhisattva concep¬ 
tion struck deep root in, 573; four stages 
of life recognize in ancient wdrks of, 587 
Brahmanisfhas, 392 

Brahma-SUtras (see VedSnta-S&tras under Vedic 
IJt.) 

BrahmavSda, 45S; and VijftSnavida, 570 
Brahmivarta, 129 
BrahmavidyS, 226 
Brahmodya, 239; riddles, 253 
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Bnuidenstein, on branching off of Indo* 

Europeans, 1S5 

Breal, observation on language, 280n 
Brhaspati philosophy, materialism, S42 
Buddha (the) (see also Gautama Buddha), 9, 
158. 227, S89, 400, 442, 446, 451, 453. 

457, 478, 486, 488, 496, 508, 513. 553, 

580, 584, 590; attainment of bodhi, 478; 
attitude to austerities, 457; attitude to 
problems-of social life, 576; attitude to 
Vedic religion, 577; attitude to worship, 
525; aversion to metaphysical speculation, 
462*63; his axfySkatas and x/y&katas, 553; 
belief in law of Karma, 462, 582; birth- 

f ilace of, 156; bom in atmosphere of 

ree speculations, 561; call of Highest re¬ 
volutionized mind of, 589; claim to dis¬ 
covery of path to salvation, 576; commu¬ 
nicated deeper teachings to select few, 
478, 506; condemnation of ritualism of 
Vedas. 577; conquest of Mara, 564; cosmic 
body of, 514; criticism of personal soul, 
583; dei&cation of, 508-10, 591; his descrip¬ 
tion of the state on attainment of pari- 
nirvdf^, 555; diction used by, 442-43; did 
not originate doctrine of Karma, 537; 
Dfpahkara, 510; discourse with Aggi Vac- 
ebagotta, 553; discourses at GidhrakOfa, 
515; discourses with Malunkyaputta, 553; 
emergence of sects after deatn of, 504, 
516; emphasis on Four Noble Truths, 
462; emphasis on inner puriheation, 598; 
his ethical teachings, not denied by MahS- 
yanists, 505; on his experience of nirvana, 
552; expression of grief at demise of, 507; 
four questions he was reluctant to answer, 
555; Iresh interpretations given to the 
sayings of, 505; and headship of the Order, 
447; as incarnation of God, 597; in¬ 
fluences on the mind of, 559; last dis¬ 
course of, 509; on media of preaching, 
461; metaphysical conceptions about the 
Ixxly of, 508; ‘Middle Path’, his emphasis 
on. 399, 462: monastic Order, his original 
creation, 588; monistic interpretation to 
doctrines of, 593; his Noble Eightfold 
Path, 549; Noble Eightfold Path, emphasis 
on practice by, 462; not above caste con¬ 
sciousness, 585; his notion of niruSifO, 
463, 551; organization of ascetic order 
by, 587; and organiration of Church, 13; 
origin of his dciflcaiion, 479; original 
author of VijilanavSda, 570; his pari- 
nirvana, 554; personality and teachings 
of, 462; pessimism, a legacy of his teach¬ 
ings, 589; his philosophy summed up, 463- 
64; practised brahmacarya, 562;. preiiched 
popular form of his teachings, 506; ques¬ 
tion of habitual diction of, 443; reached 
ninth stage of samddhi, 550; real knower 
of Veda and Vedinta, 562; Rebirth, his 
belief in. 462; religio-philosophic thought 
before, 559-61; religious teachers described 
as heretics by. 390; his renunciation, 
causes of, 462, 589; his sabbannutd (omni¬ 
science), criterion of, 447; hfo special 
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powers, 474; spirit of Law, Importance 
attached to by. 457; supwriiuman, re¬ 
garded as, 491; supreme importance to 
spiritual life attachra by, 576; his teach¬ 
ing said to be HetuvSda, 391; ten ques¬ 
tions unexplained by, 463; his three kinds 
of body, MahSy3na conception of, 510; 
his unwillingness to preatm Truth, 505; 
his views on Atman, 463, 565; his views 
on death and ultimate Reality, 576; his 
views on kuma, 564; his views of Truth 
identical with Upani$adic views, 562-63; 
his views on Vedic sacrifices, 562; on 
vijMna, 567; worship of. 525, 590 
Buddhism. 67, 147, 389, 390, 415, 545, 598; 
achievements and contributions, 575; adap¬ 
tability of, 489; attitude to life: its 
aftermath, 589-90; attitude to secular 
values, 576-77, 588; its BrShmapa patri¬ 
archs, 578; Brahmapas stubborn oppo¬ 
nents of, 578; in Burma (see Burma): 
cause of different groups in, 456 57; in 
Ceylon (6ee Ceylon): in China (see China); 
compromise with popular sentiments, 577- 
78; Its departure from simplicity, causes 
of, 579-80; its dependence on royal pa¬ 
tronage. 580; development of sectarianism 
in, 581; different amcepts of nirvdtta in, 
547-49; disappearance of, some causes, 
575, 595-96; Early, attitude towards other 
systems of thought, 452-54; Early, methods 
of interpretation in, 447-50; Early, its 
thoughts classified under tiirce heads, 
452; Early, what is meant by, 442; its 
effect on caste system, 12; eighteen sects 
in, 458-61; its emphasis on universal love, 
585; essentially doctrine of no-soul. 541; 
First Council of, in Rajagrha, 466; first 
schism in, 457-58; fourfold insight in, 448; 
four modes of mindfulness in, 448; four 
noble truths of, 448, 477; its hold on 
the masses, 596; in Indian life and 
thought, 575-98; influence on art and 
architecture, 590; influence on Brahmapi- 
cal attitude to ascetic life, 587; influence 
on Islam. 575; in Japan (see Japan); 
karma, kinds of. according to, 540; lay 
adheicnts of, 597; media of preaching 
adopted by, 461; and monistic VedSnta, 
592-94; Newari, 90; noble eightfold path 
of, 448, 472; not meant to be full-flexed 
religion, 576; and orthodox priesthood 
and protestant creeds. 582; outward march 
of. 489; paramountcy as a religion never 
enjoyed by, 578; its peculiar position and 
source of strength, 578-79; pre-canonical, 
455n; primitive, 518; progressive devia¬ 
tion from ancient moorings, 579-80; pure¬ 
ly ascetic movement in the beginning, 
578; in relation to VedSnta, 559-74, as 
a religion, 576; rise of Early, significance 
of. 455; its ruthless extinction by Turks, 
582; schools and sects of, 456-502; separatist 
tendcncic's of its adherents, 596; some as- 
pecte of Early, 442-55; spread to different 
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countries, 489; strong points of, 581-82; 
Third Council of. 468; Third Rehearsal 
of, 458; thirty-three Hindu gods recog¬ 
nized by, 525; in Tibet (see Tibet); two 
branches of, original terms used for, 505; 
its twofold ethical end, views on, 550; 
and Vedic religion, mutual influence, 
582-85; worship of local gods and goddesses 
in. 596 

Buddhist(s), 589; altruistic ethics of, in¬ 
fluence on Bialiiiianiial writers, 585 ; 
criticism of caste system, 585-86; doctrine 
of Karma, 538 42 ; early, 503 ; influence 
on ascetics of other schools, 586-88 ; in¬ 
fluence on logie, 591-92; influence on 
religio-pliilosoiiluc attitude of India, 
588-89 

Buddhist Church, decline and extinction in 
India, 595-97 ; deviation from charity of 
Buddha, 581 

Buddhist Literature : 

AbhidhammakoSa, 468, 475, 493, 494, 496, 

497, 498; -bhuiya. Commentary on, 460; 
rciutation of soul theory in, 471; 
•vybkhya, 475 

A bhidhammaltha-sangaha, of Anuruddlia- 
eSrya, 464, 475 
Advayavttjra sahgraha, 518 
Amilayur{~dhydna)-STitra, 495, 534 
Auguttaia Nikaya, 391, 392ii, 399, 512, 539; 
ten heretic sects in. 390n ; twenty-one lay 
arahats in, 557 

Apadana (Avadana), 446, 512, 516, 577 
Aparimitayus-Suira, 515 
Ariya-pariyesana-Sutta, 451 
Aryadharma-iafigUi-SiUra, on iunyata, 568 
A^lm&hasrikd-prajf^-paramita, on Mahayana 
origin, 517 
Atlhakalhas, 442, 443 
Atthasalirii, on kinds of karma, 540 
AvadSna (sec Apadana) 

Avaiariisaka class of, 494 
Bodhisattvahliumi, of Asanga, 513 
Brahmajala-Sutta, 342. 391, 399 
Catuniarga Dharmagupta P'inaya, basic text 
of the Lii school, 494 
Lulakammavibhakga-Sutta, and Karma, 

538-39 

Ctila-Mdlunkya-Sutta, 553 
Daiabhumika-Sutra, 480, 495, 514, 516, 517; 

on ten bhutnis, 522 
DcvadUta-Siitta, and Karma. 539 
Dhammapada, 434, 577; on nirvSria, 547, 558 
Dhammasahgani, 540 

DharapTs, 4^5; collections of magical spells, 

516; importance in Maha^anisin, 516 
Digha NikA^a, 398n, 456n, 542; on Buddha’s 
parinirv&na, 554 
DJpavathsa, 460 
Divyavadana, 394 
'Eighteen Sects’ of Vasuniitra, 469 
Gaifda-vyiilut, 495 

Guhyasamaja (Tautra), 519, 520, 532; l^d- 
dhisl pantheon crystalLzcd in, 525; first 
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inculcated doctrine of DhySnl Boddhii, 
529; marks beginning of Dtiylnf Buddhas 
and other deiues, 5S4: on means and jKin- 
ciples of deity-realization, 519-20; on- 
nature of Reali^, 487, 488; its origin and 
early history, 526; subjects dealt m. 487; 
and VajraySna philosophy. 526 
HTnay3na, texts, special powers attributed 
to Buddha in, 509; texu, wamirig gainst 
mantraic rituals in, 486; Tripi(aka. its 
authenticity not disputed by MahSyBnists, 
515 

Itivuttaka, Vedintic influence on, 562 
JStaka(s). 4n, 144, 158, 159, 594. 512, 516, 
577; and Buddhahood, 446 
JStaka{s), -atthakathS, MahliBsakas in, 467; 
Biveru, 149; Mahosadha, and story of 
Solomon, 149; Matakabhatla, and karma, 
537 

JMna-prastbana, of Vasubandhu, 468 
Jfianasiddhi, on nature of Truth, 487-88 
Kanjur, Tibetan collection, 502n 
Karanda-vyuha, on bodhisattvas, 512 
KathSvalUiu, 299n. 460, 461. 468, 469, 472, 
477, 510; on Buddhist minor schools, 475; 
on laymen attaining Arahatship, 557; on 
philosophic views of Mahasanghikas, 476; 
on philosophic views of RBJagirikas, 478; 
on relation between citta and karma, 541;' 
on views of MahllSsakas, 467 
Katfiarntthu-commentaxy, 461, 468, 5I0-‘ 

on citta and karma, 541-42; on four suo- 
sccts of Andhrakas, 478; on views of differ¬ 
ent sects, 461 

KhuddakapU{ha, on nirvana, 547 
Lalilavistara, biography of Buddha, 68n, 
491, 505n 

Lankdvatara, Mahayanic text, 480, 569; 

■Sutra, on YogSeara doctrines, 483-84 
Madhyamaka-karika, Nagarjuna’s philoso¬ 
phic views in, 481, 481ii, 482, 483 
Madhyamaka-vrtti, 389n, 483, 567n 
MaMbhiseka-dharam, Chinese translation of, 
497 

MahamayUrt, -dharar}!, 486; Vidyardjnl, 497 
Mahanidana Sutlanla, 542 
Mahauiddesa, on coinpotcncy to attain 
nibbana. 556 

Mahbpaiinihbana-Sulta, 509. 512 
MahSprajnaparamit5-Saslra,l^ag^t]una.’s com- 
menta^, 480 

Mahasannipata-Sutras, 495 
MahSvaipulya-Suttas, early text of Vctulla- 
vadiiis, 491 
Mahavamsa, 597 

MahSvastu, on MaliBsafighika-Lokottara- 
vadins, 509-10, 513 
Mahayana literature, 515-17 
Mahdyana-samparigraba, of Asafiga, Yoga- 
cara concepts explained in, 496-97 
Mahayana texts, early, a remarkable feature 
of, 515: translations of, 516 
Mahayana works, cause of writing in Sans¬ 
krit. 461; philosophical explanation of two 
yanas in, 504 
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SunenuT Israuacnr-^ontinued 
Ma^Mma SiUtya, 8fl6li, 550; on nin^^a, 

MttAjuM-mfilakalpa, S02« SOS, 487; god« and 
goddeaBcs in, 5z5 

MtUndapafiha, 44S. 542; on Buddha*! ptn‘ 
nirvH^, 554; on laymen attaining Arahat- 
ship, 557; NSgasena's view in, 549 
(Mala)sarv3stivS^ Vinaya, 486 
Netti^karo^, 448; commentary on, ex> 
plains synonyms for nirvSfjM, 555 
Niddesa works, mention of ports in, 4n 
hfispannayogSvatS, Buddhist deities in, 596n 
Pail NikSyas, 544, 506 
Pali Piiakas, 50S, 512 

Pali texts, absence of bodhiuittva conoeption 
in, 512; positive assertion about Trutn in, 
507 

PailcaviihiatUShasrikS, 480 
P^ika-Suttanta, on laymen becoming ars- 
hats, 558 

PatisambhidS-magga, 449 
Petavatthu, on karma and karmavipSka, 541 
PrajMpSramiti, NSgarjuna's commentary 
on, 480; philosophic views expressed in. 
481; -Sutra, bauc text of. MahSyanists, 
515; texts, 494, 51S, 517; worsnip of 
Buddha in, 525 

Ratana-Sutta, on bliss of nirvSifa, 554 
Rathavinita-^tta, on self-culture, 550 
Sabbadhamma-mOUtpariydya-Sutta, on nir- 
vStfa, 551 

Saddhamma-saAgaha, 506 
Soddharmarput}^rtka(-Siltra), 491, 494, 500, 
515, 517; on powers and virtues of 
bodhitattvas, 512; words of the Buddha 
slightly modified in, 506 
SSdhana, 524, 529; description of gods and 
worship in, 527, 528 

SadhananalS, description of Dhy3nT Bud¬ 
dhas in, 5M 
SamSdbirSia-Siitra, 516 
SdmaAAaphala-Sutta, 587; on 8ramai^a 
sects, 592, 595, 996, S98n, S99n, 453 
Sarhyutta Nik&ya, 391n; conversation be¬ 
tween lokSyatika Bi^hmana and Buddha, 
398-99 

Saun€larananda(-/Uh/ya), episode of Nanda 
in, 525; and nirvana, 548 
SikfS-samuccaya of 83ntideva, 527, 568n 
SukMvatt-vyilha(-SUtra), 495, 526; on 

Amit3bha and his paradise, 515 
SumaAgala-vil&sinJ, 392, 548n 
SAtrSlaAkSra, of Asafiga, explanation of 
‘maha’ and ‘hlna’ in, w9; MahSySna-, and 
Upani$adic absolutism, 593; MahiySnic 
text, ^0 

Suttanipata, on nirvSifa, 548 
Sutta Piiaka, on Buddha’s tarinirvSifa, 554 
SvayambhU PurSifa, on Xdibuddha, 531 
Tanjur, Tibetan collection, 502h 
Tantra($), 530; are psychic sciences, 519; 
wide publicity of, 5Z7 

T3ntric works, on origin and evolution of 
deities, 518; realization of the deity, 521 
Tattva saAgraha, of SSntarak^ta, 522, 526n 


BtamifST LmaATUU—CMitimieit 
Tripitaka, 516 
Umna, S94n. 454 

VafmahediU mses, on Reality, 483 
VaraSm-prcchi, 461 

Vibna^, oommentaiy on Abhidharma texts, 
469 

VimSna^vatlhu, 541 
Vitutya JHfaka, 456n, 512 
Vituddhi-magga, 475; definitimi of kamma 
in 5S9n 

Buddhist monasteries: 

Abhayagiri, 490, 491; uphdd MahSySnic 
views, 510 
DakkhlnSgiri, 490 

Jagaddala, chairs of Tanira in, 530 
jeuvanavih3ra, 490 
WhSvihSra, 490, 491, 493 
N3land3, 480, 497; chairs of Tantra in, 530; 
cradle of MahSySna philosophy, 581; des¬ 
truction oi. 582; theory of Xdibuddha 
orifpnated in, 530 
Odantapuri VihSra, 528 
Valaldii, 497 

Vikramafila, 502; chairs of Tantra in, 530 

Buddhist monks, hostility to followers of 
Vedic faitli, 581; Indian, contribution in 
popularizing Mantrayina in China, 497; 
massacre of, 595; took interest in political 
intrigues, 580; Sindhi, supported Arab in¬ 
vaders, 596 

Buddhist Monks and Teachers: 

Agotra of N3land3, 497 

Amoghav^ra, founded Chen-yen sect, 497 

Xnanda, Burmese monk, 492 

Xnanda, disciple of Buddha, 391, 456 

AnaAgavajra, 488, 527 

Anuruddha, on Buddha’s parinirvSifa, 554; 

on demise of Buddha, 5u7 
AnuruddhScIrya, on categories. 464 
AsaAga, 480, 484, 494, 513, 526, 527; Chinese 
interest in works of, 495; his SSdhana, 
529; his S&trSlaAkSra, 503 
Aiivagho^, 527; his Sraddholpada-Sutra, 480 
Atifa (Dipafikara 3rljfi3na), 502 
Bhavaviveka, founder of Svatantrikas, 483 
Bodhidharma, taught Buddbisih in China, 
496 

Bodhisena, South Indian monk, accompanied 
Dosen to Japan, 499 
Buddhadatta, 443 

Buddhagho$a, 392. 393, 442, 443, 539, 542; 

on pratttya-samutpSda, 506 
BuddhapSlita, founder of PrisaAgikas, 483 
BU'Ston, his collection' of Buddhist texts 
in Tibet, 502 

Candrakirti, his commentary on N3g3rjuna. 

483; a PrSsaAgika, 483 
Dhammap3la, 443; his commentary on 
MahSmddesa, 5% 

Dharmakirti, his contribution to logic, 591 
DharmapSIa, of NSlandi, 497 
Dhannarakpt, translated AmiOyur-dhySna- 
SAtra into Chinese 

DifinSga, 497; his contribution to logic, 591 
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DT^kmra SitjlUtoa, invited to xefonn Bud- 
dhiam in Tibet, 502 

DivSkarunitn, as charaGterized by BSna. 578 
Dosen, 499 
GavSmpati, 456 
Gutumati, 497 

HarivarmM. founder of Satyasiddhi school. 

474; philosophic views. 47», 494 
IndtabhOti, 527; exponent of Vajrayina, 487; 
philosophic views, 488 

Kumarajlva, his Chinese translation of 
NigSriuna's work, 480-81 
Knmaraiabdha, 475, 474; his DrftSntapaAkti 
or DrftdntamilS-iSstra, 475 
MahSt^a, his five propositions. 458, 471, 
476 

MahikSiyapa, 456, 466, 509, 578 
MahStissa Thera, 490 

Mahinda (Mahendra), took Buddhism to 
Ceylon, 490 

Maitreyanitha, Chinese interest in works of, 
496; earliest exponent of Yogicira, 484 
Moggaliputu Tissa, 492, 580 
MoggallSna (Maudgalyayana), 399, 509, 578 
NagSrjuna, 277, 481, 484, 494, 506; criti- 
cued Nyaya theory ol knowledge. 591; 
earliest exponent of Madhyamika School, 
480; followers divided into two groups, 
483; life and works, 480-81; on 'nastika’, 
389; philosophic views, 481-85; his RatnS- 
xfati, S89n; and 'funyata', 482; views on 
discourses of Buddha. 481; his views on 
mrvatfa, 550 

NSrasena, on nirvana, 549 
Niwiren, 500 

Padmkkaragho$a, 461, 475 
Padmasambhava, introduced Vajrayana in 
Tibet. 501 

ParamSrtha, 497, 498; translated MahSyana- 
samparigraha into Chinese, 496 
PurStia, 456, 467; disagreement with Maha- 
kifyapa, 

Revata, conference of 700 monks presided 
by, 458 

3Snurak$ita, 522; invited to preach Bud¬ 
dhism in Tibet, 501; taught Tantra at 
NalandS, 530 

Mntideva, his Sikf&-samuccaya, 527 
Saraha, 527 

SIriputta (^Sriputra}, 399, 456, 509, 578; 

his dialorae with Assaji, 571 
Shin Arahan, 492 
SnaUiadra, 497 
Srnabdha, 473 

SrTmitra, his Chinese translation of Buddhist 
texts, 497 
Sthiramati, 497 

TSranStha, 283; his history of Buddhism in 
Tibcun, 303, 502 
UpaU, 456 

Uttara, and Sotia, propagated Buddhism in 
Burma, 492 

UttarSjTva, propagated TheravSda in Upper 
Burma, 492 

Vajjl ^rjin) monks, 457. 458, 458n 


BunnmsT Monks ano Teachers — Condnued 
Vajrabodhi, Indian monk, founded Chen- 
yen sect. 497 

Vasubandhu, 473. 484, 493, 497. 526a: hti 
Abhidharmakota, 468; Chinese interest in 
works of. 496; his JMna-prastMna, 468; 
originally a realist, 498 
Vasumitra. 473; on Andhrakas, 477-76; book 
on 'Eighteen Sects’. 459; on first schism in 
Buddlust Safigha, 476; on vieira of Kukku- 
tikas, 477 
VinTtadeva, 475 

Yafomitra, commentator of Abhidharma- 
kota, 469 

Buddhist Order, disappearance of, a stupen¬ 
dous loss, 592; organization of, 586 

Buddhist pantheon, development of, 526-27; 
diversification of, 524; enlargement, re¬ 
sults of, 579; five families of, 534 

Buddhist Paniheon: 

Adibuddha, cult of, 532; manifestation of, 
531; origin, conception of, 530; originator 
of DhyinT Buddhas, 532; as supreme 
deity, 531; Vajradhara, evolution of, 530- 
32 

Akwbhya, 520, 527; description of, 532, 534; 

gods and goddesses emanating from, 535 
Amiiabha, 515, 520; description of, 532, 
534, 535; presiding deity of SulASvatT 
heaven, 526 
Amiiayus, 527 

Amoghasiddhi, 520; description of. 532-33, 
534, 536 

Avalokitejvara, 480, 512, 524, 527 
Bhaisajyarija, 512 

Bodhicittavajra, creation of DhyinI Buddhas 
■ by, 532 

Buddha AmitSbha (Amida), 495, 500 
Buddha Maitreya, 527 
Buddha Vairocana, 495, 499 
Catur-Mahirajikas, 527 
Cintimani family, 535-36 
Cunda, 527 

Deity(ies), equipment for realization of, 
519-21; evolution and visualization, 518- 
19; identity with worshipper. 521-22 
Dhyani Buddhas, 520, 527, 534; their con¬ 
sorts etc., origin of, 532-34; and their 
families, 525-26; five, Buddhist pantheon 
centres round the theory of, 530; five, 
description of. 525, 534; five, embodi¬ 
ments of five ikandhas, 534 
Dve;a family, 534-35 
Ekajaia, 523 
Gaganagafija, 527 

Cods and goddesses, reason for large num¬ 
ber of, 521 

Guardians of gates, four, creation of, 533 
HaiTtI, 527 
Ksitigarbha, 527 

Kulas, 530; five, progenitors of, 525 
Kuleias, 525, 530 
LocanS, 3akti of Ak$obhya, 534 
MahibrahmS, 508 
MahSkala, 523 
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Duoouist Pantheon—C ontinued 
MahBsthamaprSpta, 512 
MahSvairocana, 497 
Maitreya, 427 

Mimaki, iakti ofi Ratnasambhava, 5S5 
Mafiju^o$a, 527 
MaAju&T. 480, 527, 531 
MirlcT. 527 

Moha family, gods and goddesses of, 535 
Padmapaoi, 527; Bodhisattva of Amiribha, 
535 

Pio4i»^5, iakti of Amitibha, 535 
Prajftipiramiti, 3akti of Vajradhara, 531 
Pre-Tintric gods, 524-25 
Riga family, gods and goddesses of, 535 
Ratnapini, Bodhisattva of Ratnasambhava, 
535 

Ratnasambhava (Ratnaketu), 520, 532; des¬ 
cription of. 534, 535-36 
iaktis, of Dhyinl Buddhas, 525; Vajrayinic 
amcrotion, 524 
3ikya Bodhisattva, 527 
iikya Buddha, 500, 527 
Samantabhadra, 480, 512; Bodhisattva, 495, 

535 

Samaya bmily, gods and goddesses of, 536 
Siihhanida, 527 

Siifahavikrldita, a tathSgata, 527 
Tiri, 3akti of Amoghsmddhi, 536 
Tathl^ata(s}, 508, 527; their female counter¬ 
parts, creation of, 533; -ma^4^la, 532; 
worship of, 573 
Trisamayar^a, 527 

Vairocana, 520; description of, 532, 534, 535 
Vaiiravana, 527 

Vairadhara, 530, 532; views on specific form 
, of, 531-32 

VajradhitvIivarT, Siktl of Vairocana, 535 
Vajrapini, 480, 512; Bodhisattva of Ak$o- 
bhya, 534 

Vairasattva, sixth Dhyinl Buddha. 528 
Viwapini, Bodhisattva of Amoghasiddhi, 

536 

Yama, 527 

Buddhist philosophers, inspiration derived 
from Upani$ads by, 593 

Buddhist Reucio-philosophic Concepts: 
AnUtman, 463; actual meaning of, 478; doc¬ 
trine of. 566; Mahiyinic and HInayinic 
views on, 479 

Ar(a)hat{s), 509; -hood, 446; -hood, idea of, 
478; -nood, Mahiyinist conception of, 
479; revolt against. 468 
Anitya, 463; actual meaning of, 478; 

HInayinic and Mahiyinic views on. 479 
Anusmrtif meditation, defined, 520 
Asathskfta dharmas, nine, 467; three, 470 
Atman (see Atman), and Anitman, 564-66; 
Buddha’s views on, 565; Buddhist and 
Vedintic views of, 565 
Avacaras, four, 451 

Avararfos, two covers of Truth, 504 
Avidyi (see ovidyi), and kSma, 563-64; its 
meaning and significance, 437, 438 
Ayatanas, twelve, 463 


Buomisr RiUGio-puiutsopfiic CoNCEPtS— 
Continued 
BaUu, five, 448 

BhUmis, spiritual stages, 522; ten, names 
of, 522n 

fil/a, germ-syllable, 518 
BodM, 448, 510 

Bodhiettta, Mahiyinic conception of, 511: 
meaning of, 480. 521; and kinya, identity 
of, 523-24; Vajrayana conception of, 522, 
524 

Bodhisattva{i), 469, 471, 485, 503n, 506, 
534; altfuistic functions of, 514, 572; 
conception, 478, 480, 484, 510-12; credit¬ 
ed for nustering dhdlraifls, 516; different 
stages of spiritual progress of, 480, 514- 
15; HInayinist conception of, 510-11; im¬ 
portance attached by MahisaAghikas, 476; 
meaning of, 479; multifarious duties of, 
481; 572; Tibetan tradition about, 517; 
and worship of tathagatas, 573; Yogicara 
conception of, 484 

Bodhisattva cult. Buddhism culminated in, 
585; growth of, 510; reaction against pes¬ 
simism of Buddhism, 590; released crea¬ 
tive power; 590; source of strength of 
Buddhism, 579 
Bodhisattva ideal. 571-74 
BodhisattvaySna, 503, 512; meaning of, 480 
BrahmabhUta, in Buddhism and VedSnta, 
562 

Brahmacarya (see brahmacarya), Buddha’s 
emphasis on practice of, 563; Buddhist 
connotation of, 390 

Brahmaprdpti, in Buddhism and VedSnta, 
562 

Brahmavihdra(%), 434; four, practice of, 488 
Buddha{s), 473; in Pali texts, 509; powers 
ascribed to, 469; transcendent nature of, 
475, 476 

Buddhahood, 446; idea of, 478; MahSyanist 
conception of, 479 

Buddha-xmeana, 442, 450, 454; spiritual 
aspect of, 444 
BuddhaySna, 480, 503 
Cetardl, 540; karma defined as, 539 
Ceto-vimutti, 444, 454; point of view of, 448 
Citta, 445, 451, 452 
DevatSs, or deities, 519 
Dhamma (see Dharma), 399; ehipassika, 447 
DhSranS, defined, 520 
Dharma-nairStmya, meaning of, 566 
Dharma-^iunyati, 478, 504, 505-8; emer¬ 
gence of doctrine of, 517; HInayinist 
denial of, 479; Mahiyinist emphasis on. 
505; and pudgala-SHnyatd, Mahiyinist 
assertion of, 479 
DharmSyatana, 463 
DhOtus, eighteen, 463 
DhiltaAga, 491 

DhySne^s), defined, 520; five subdivisions 
of, 520; lokottara-, four, 470 
Duhkha. 463 

Elemenu, of the universe, 464, 470 
Emancipation, four subordinate ways of. 
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BuaomsT RsuGio-ntiijosoPHic Concxpts— 
Continued 

JhSna, four stages of, 451 
JHeySvarar^a, 5(K 

Kama, Buddhist and Hindu views, 564 
Kamnui’Vipaha, 541, 542 
Karma (see karma), 464, 465; doctrine of, 
548-52 

Karutfi, in Vairayina, 488, 522, 524, 531 
KSyas, three, Vog3cira view of, 488 
KleiOvaratfa, 504 
KutOcara, 534 
Laukika-pudgalas, 670 
Logical alternatives, four, 455 
MahakarurjA, 571 
Mahamaitri, 571 

Majjha (madhya), key-word of Early Bud- 
dliism. 455 

Afantni(j), 520; their power, 523; Vajra- 
yanic view of, 523 
Mantra-purusa, 521. 522, 523 
Nairatmya, 470; meaning of, 566; twofold, 
566 

fiarfa, 391; asavanath khaya-, 446, 448; 
-^sana, 391; pubbenivasanussali-, 446, 
448; satianam cutupapata-, 446, 448 
Nibbana (see Nirvana), 452; grand name for 
vimutti, 444 

NirvStfa, 547-58, 578; actual meaning of, 
478; aspects of, 555-56; Buddha’s views 
on, 551, Buddhist view of, 551-52; dif¬ 
ferent concepts of, 547-49; different 
synonyms of, 548, 555-56; eightfold path, 
a sure way to, 549; eschatological aspect 
of, 552; layman’s competence foi, 556-58; 
Mahayanic conception of, 507, 550-51; 
Mahiyanic and Hinayanic views compared, 
479; means leading to rcali/ation, 549; 
Nag2rjuna's views on, 550-51; a negative 
connotation, 576; popularity in Indian 
thought, 551; quest of, 552-53; uncaused 
but realizable, 549-51; valid concept, 
though indescribable, 553 
PaUca-skandhas, 463 

PaMa, 445-46, 4.)0: three kinds of, 446; 
-viniuHi, 444, 445; -vitnutli, point o( view 
of. 448 , 

ParamitSs, six, 480; ten, description of, 511 
Partnamana, Mahayanic creed, 496 
ParinitvSna, 466, 553-55; Buddha's descrip¬ 
tion of,’555; Buddhist \icw ot. 554 
Pa^icca-samuppada (see pralitya-satnutpada), 
542; explained, 464 
Patisambbid8s, scheme of, 449 
PrajiiS, in Vajrayana, 488, 520, 531 
PranSySma, defincxl, 520 
Prailtya-samut pada (P**{ * cca-samuppada ), 

464, 506, 542; Hinayaiiisi formula of. 486 
Pratykhara, deffned, 520 
Pratyeka-buddha{s), 503ii; -y5na, 503 
i*udgala, in Buddhist Sfiiras. 472; doctiiiic 
of, 471; -nairStmya, meaning of, 5i^-, 
4Unyam, 504; 4unyata, HTiiay5iiisi admit¬ 
tance of, 479 

^ddhis, supernatural powers, 469 
Reality, three grades of, 594 


Buddhist RELmio-raiLosoPHic Ck}NCEPTS-.< 
Continued 

Soddha, 445-46, 450; -vimutti, point of view’ 
of. 448 

SSdhana, meaning and significance of. 518. 
519. 521 

Samidhi (see samapottis), 445-46, 450, 451; 

meaning of, 520 
Samapattis, eight, 451 
SammS, 455; and majjha, 454-55 
Sanuara (see sathsara), 452; Buddha and 
Vedantins on. 563; and mrvS^o. 48Sn. 
550; YogScIra conception of. 485 
Saihvrti-satya, 478 
Sahertaniha, 539 
Sahkhara, 542 

Sahhavedayita-nirodha, ninth stage of 
samSdht, 451 

Sila (fiila), comprehensive idea. 444 
Silabbataparam&sa, 452-53, 545 
Skandhas (see also skandhas under Jaina 
Rel.-phil. Concepts), 424; five, the Bud¬ 
dhist view of, 530 
Spiritual progress, stages of, 513-15 
iravaha(js), 485; meaning of, 478; practices 
prescribed for, 513, 515; and saddhartna, 
516 

Srolapannas, 469 

^unytt, in Vairayina, 518, 521, 522. 523, 
524. 530. 531 

Sunyata (suiihatS), 441, 488; absence of sub- 
je<t object relation in, 451; doctrine of, 
482, 567-68; resolution of internal conflict 
through, 451-52 

Tatbagata, 488; actual meaning attached to, 
478; consecration of bodhisattvas as, 514; 
Mahayanic and HinaySnic views compared, 
479 

TttlhSgatagurbha, Yogicara conception of, 
495 

Three realms of existence, 465 
'rranscendeiital meditations (lokottara- 
dliyTuwi), four. 470 

Triratna (Trftid), consists of, 446; rever¬ 
ence for, 445 
Trma, 466, 542 

llpSya, in Vajrayana, 488, 519, 520 
I ajui, 488 

Vijia, threx: kinds of, 446 
Vijilana, 441; in Buddhism and Vedanta, 
367, 568-71 

Vnnutli {I'imuhti), 446, 447, 450, 452; cen¬ 
tral inspiration of Early Buddhism, 443; 
in Pali canon, 444: two aspects of, 441 
ripassana, 445; -yowT and satnathayam, 445 
Yaiifi{\), different, 503; two, 445 

Btiddliist sects and schools, eighteen sects, 
table of, according to Vasuniitra, 459; 
eighteen sects, table showing origin from 
Sanglia, 460; six other sects, 460; out¬ 
side India, 489-502 

BtlOWIISI SkCTS AND SCHOOLS: 

Aiulhrakas (Andhakas), 461, 476n, 477-78; 
Caiiya school of, 472; origin of name, 
477; sub-sects of, 478 
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DqnuniT Sx cn anb ScKOOUt—Continued 
Apan-feil(ik)as (Apuaa^yaa), 459, 460, 
478; uia Andhrakaa, 461 
RahuirutlyaA (Bahu4rutika>), 459, 460; philo- 
•ophic views, 477 
Bh^ylnikas, 459, 460, 472 
Gaitya-^laa, 459, 478 

Dharmaguptikas, 459, 460, 472; influence 
outside India, 472: and MahijSsakas, views 
compared, 472; their Prktimokpi in China, 
472 

DharmoturTyas, 459, 460, 472 
Bta-vyavaUnkas (Ekabboharikas), 459, 460, 
476 

Gokulikas, 460; identification with Kokku* 
tikas, 477 

Haimavat(ik)as, 459, 460; and Sarvastivfidins, 
460, 471 

Hetuvfidinsj philosophic views, 476; SarvSsti- 
vSdins known as, 471; and Vaipulyakas, 
461 

H&tayina, 474, SOS, 510; conception of pro- 
grewve spiritual stagm, 51S; and Mahi- 
ySna, 470; and Mahiyana, views com¬ 
pared, 505; meaning of term, SOS; pan¬ 
theon in, 518; schools, Vaibh5$ilui and 
Sautrfintika, 441; sub-sects, 478; texts, 
Buddha in, 508; three primary spiritual 
practices of, 515 

Hfnayani8t(s), 486; conception of bodhi- 
sattva, 510-11; contention that Buddha 
Gautama was the only bodhisattm, 511; 
DharapFs not unknown to,. 516; gi^ual 
deification of Buddha by, 509 
KfilyapTyas, 459, 460; ■ different names of, 
472; dieir views, 472-73 
Kukkhtikas, 459, 476-77; their views, 477 
Lokottaravidins (see MahasaAghikas), 459, 
460, 476, 478, 510, 516 
Madhyamikas (see Mahiyana; Nigarjuna), 

460, 487, 488, 494, 495; and Miya, 592; 
views of, 480-83, 496 

MahasaAghika<s), 478, 486, 508, 509, 510, 
516, 542; aivisions of, *459, 460; fore¬ 
runners of Mahiyina, 517; -Lokottara- 
vadins, 509; -Lokottaravidins, deification 
of Buddha by, 510; -Lcdcottaravidins, 
views on birm and emancipation of 
Gautama, 511; origin of, 458; ^losophic 
views of, 476-77: sacred literature of, 458; 
and Sarvistividins compared, 469; seces- 
uon from original Simgha, 476; and 
Theravidins, views on attainmmits of 
Buddha, 509 

MahifOnyatividins (see Vetullavidins), 

461, 475; common appellation of Mahi- 
yinists, 510 

Mahiyina(-nic), 474, 478, 489, 501, SOS, 595; 
Buadha deified by, 525; Buddhism, 582, 
596; Buddhism, emeip;enGe of, SOS-17; 
conception of three bodim of Buddha, 510; 
criticism of Sarvistivada, 508; derived from 
same source,as HTnayina, 504; distinctive 
features of, 505; doctrine of eternal Bud¬ 
dha, 590; doctrine, evolution of, 504; 
etymolqgical meaning of, 503; and Hiha- 
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ySna, not antagonistic, 504-5; large num- 
D«r of deities included in, 518; pantheon, 
518-36; philosophy, cradle of. 581; 
sdhoob, Yo^k&ra and Midhyamika, 441, 
480; spiritual practices, 514, 515 
MahSySnism, 509; countries prevailing' in, 
489; course of expansion, 517; importance 
of Ohirarirs in, 516; origin of, 478-80; 
original home of. 517 
MahiySnist(s). 488, 510; oanception 

bodhisiatva, 511-12, 517; conception about 
Buddha's body, 508; doctrine, basis of, 
508; fundamental dMtrine of, 505; and 
HInay3nis(s. views on spiritual stages, 
513-14; and magical spells, 516; on nature 
of Truth, 507, 516; their precursors, 460; 
subdivisions of, 460; views on physical 
existence of Buddha, 479; voluminous 
literature produced by. 515 
Mahiiisakas, 459, 460, 466-68; divergent 
views on chronology of. 466; earlier, philo¬ 
sophic concepts of, 467; later, their doc¬ 
trine, 468; main tenets of. 467; origin of, 
466 

Mantrayina school (see Tantric Buddhism; 

Vajrayina), popularization in China, 497 
Minor schools, 475-76 

PrajflaptivSdins, 460; and Vibhajyavtdins, 
475; views of. 477 

Pr3sangika, and Svatantrika schools. 483 
Pratyeka-buddhaySna (see Hfnayana), 503 
PQrva-failikas (Pubbaseliyas), 460, 461, 476n, 
478 

Rajagirikas, 460, 461, 478; views of, 478 
SahajaySna (see Vajrayina), 594; Anagarika 
Govinda’s defence of, 595 
Saila, a sub-sect of Vetulyakas, 510 
Simmitiyas (Sammatryas), 459, 460, 596; 
views of, 468, 472 

SaAknuitividins (see Sautrintikas), 459, 460, 
473-74; bridge between HTnayina and 
Mahiyina, 473; called by different names, 
473-74; views of. 473 

$aonigarikas, 460; variations of name, 459n 
Sarvistivida, 494, 496; >fahiy3na criticism 
of their seventy-five elements, 508 
Sarvistividins, 468-71, 475, 493; their 

classification of cate^ries, 470; compiled 
the Avadinas, 512; incorporation of bodhi' 
sattva doctrine, 516; and MahTfisakas, 
468, 469; MGla-, 460; philosophical views, 

468- 71, 474; and Simmitlyas. 468, 469; 
and Sthaviravidins. views compared, 

469- 71; subdivisions of, 459, 460; and 
Theravidins, 468; and Vaibhi^ikas, 4M. 
468; and Vasubandhut 468, 498 

Satyasiddhi school, in China, 494; views of, 
474 

Sautrintika(s} (see SaAkrintitdidins), 459,460, 
478-74, 484, 494; their sole reliance on 
SQtras, 460; and Theravidins, 508; -Yogi- 
ciras, 508 

Siddhirthikas (Siddhatthikas), 460, 461, 478 
3r3vakayina (see HTnayina), 503, 518 
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Sthaviravidim (see Theravidins), 460, 475, 
506: deacription of Buddha’s life by, 462; 
origin of, 458; and SarvSstividins, 468- 
71; subdivisions of, 459, 460; views and 
doctrines of, 462-66 

SvStantrika, and PrSsadgika. schools of 
Midh'jvinilcas, 48S 

Tlntrlc Buddhism (>ists) (see VajiaySnal, 
489, 595; Bible of, 519; Buddhist pantheon 
owes its origin to, 524; cause of different 
sects amongst, 532; different constituents 
of its practices, 487; earliest texts of. 487; 
its gotu and goddesses, Br^hmana recogni¬ 
tion of, 596; in trans-Himalayan countries, 
595; sSdhakas, 486 

TSntricism, 525; in the Buddhist cult, 594- 
95; vim8cSrat Indo-Mongo 3 id basis of, 
90 

TathSgatay3na (see Mahlyina), 503 
Theravida, 489, 490, 512 
TheravSdins (see SthaviravSdins), 458, 494, 
510; in C^lon, 490; incorroration of 
bodhisattm conception bv, 516; MahSyi- 
nist attitude towards, 508; views of, 508; 
views on attainments of Buddha, 509 
Uttaripathakas, 461; views of, 475 
Utura-failas, 459, 478 
VaibhS$ikas (see SarvSstivSdins), 508; 
origin of the name, 468; relation to Sar- 
vSstivadins, 460, 468 
Vaipulyakas (see VetullavSdins), 461 
Vajrayana (see TSntric Buddhism), 475, 
486-89, 501, 518, 526, 527, 594; Anagarika 
Govinda’s defence of, 595; its cause 
advocated by great men, 530; conception 
of Adibuddha in, 531; conception of 
bodhicitta in. 522; conception of yab^um 
in, 524; importance of guru in, 489; 
philosophic views of, 487; a product of 
Bengal, 529; and SiddhaeSryas, 486, 487, 
530; and VajrIcSryas, 526; well classified 

E antheon of, 528; worship, mantras back- 
one of. 523; and YogSeara conception of 
bodhicitta, 522 

VajraySnist(s), their views compart with 
other sects. 487, 488; views on nature of 
Reality, 522 

^tsfoutif^ (Vaijiputtakas), 459, 460, 484, 
490; philosophic views, 471-72; and Sar- 
vSstivSdins, 471-72; sub-sects of, 472 
VetullavSdins (Vaipulyakas or Vctulyakas), 
510, 516; in Ceyion (see under Bud. Sects 
—Ceylon), 490-91; identified with Maha- 
IQnyatSvSdins, 461, 475; philosopic views, 
475-76, 491; precursors oi VajraySna, 475 
VibhajyavSdins, conflicting views about 
origin <^, 475; not included in ‘Eighteen 
Secu', 475; views of, 475 
Vi)flSnavSda, 498; an advanced school of 
YogSeSra, 497; based on t'panirads, 568; 
philosophic views, 566-67; and SQnyavida, 
966 - 68 ; views on philosophical implica¬ 
tions of viiMna compared with Vedanta, 
568-71 
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VijfianavSdins, 570, 571; Vedfndc influence 
on their dieory of viiMna, 5^ 
Yog9cSra(s). 480. 483-W. 496, 497. 49e.> 
502; conception of bodhicitta in. 1^ ita 
different concepts, 496-97: interest of 
Chinese monk-scholars in. 496; and 
M3dhyamikas, views compart, 483, 464- 
85; philosophic views. 484-86; phikiimphy 
and Ching-tu sect, 496; a suboivision of 
Mah3y3na, 460; two types of practices its 
name implies, 484; and VajraySna. 488, 
522; works, translation of, 494, 496 
YogScSriiu, 487; talhBgatagarbha concep¬ 
tion of, 495; three forms of truth, thor 
conception <if, 486; three kinds of bodies 
attributed to Buddha by, 486 

Buddhist Sects and Schooijs—Burma: 
Ariya-arahanta-pakkha (Miamma Safigha), 
492 

Ekaihsika, and PIrupana sects, 493 
Kosan sect, 493-94; and Theravidins, 494 
Sihala Sangha, 492; sub-sccts of, 492-93 

Buddhist Sects and Schools—Ceylon: 
Abhayagirivasins (dwellers in Abhayaanrivi- 
hara), 475, 490, 491 
Amarapura Sadgha, 491-92 
Dhammarueikas, 4^; views of, 490 
Jetavanlya(s), 475; MahSyinic leanings of, 
490 

MahSvihiravSsins. 475, 510 
Sigaliyas, sub-scct of' Dhammarueikas, 490 
Theriyas (Theravadins), history of, 4W); 
lived in MahSvihSra, 490; relations with 
monks of Abhayi^rivihira, 490, 491; sub- 
sL*cts of, 491 
Vajiriyas, 460, 491 

VetullavSdins (Vetulyakas) (see under Bud¬ 
dhist Sects and Schools aixive), a Dham- 
marueika sub-sect, 490; history of. 491; 
views oi, 491 

Buddhist Sects and Schools—China: 

Ch'an (Dhvana), 495, 496; origin and views, 
496; and Zen, 500 

Ch’cn-shu (Satyasiddhi), origin and vievrs, 
494 

Chen-ycn (MantraySna), 496; history and 
views, 497 

Cliing-tu, 500; origin and views, 495-96 
Chu-she (Kofa), 493, 496; origin and views. 

497-98; and Pi-tan, 498 
Fa-hsiang (Dharmalak$ana), 496, 497, 498; 

origin and views, 497 
Hua-ven (Avatamsaka), 494, 495-99; origin 
ana views, 495 

m (Vinaya), 499; three sub-sects of, 494 
Pi-tan, an Abhidharma school, 498 
San-Iun (Midhyamika), 495; called 'School 
of Three Treatises', 494 
She-Iun (MahSySna-samparigraha), 496; 

origin and source of inspiration, 496 
T’ien-t’ai (Saddharma-punda^ltA), 499; 

origin and views, 494-95 
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BunUHlST SfeCTS AND SCHOOLS—Tatan : 

Hooo (b Chinese Fa>hsian^ 498 
Jodo '(siiitilar to Chinese C^ng-tu), origin 
and views, 500; thiee tttb-secfi o, MO 
(corresponds to Chinese Hua-yen), 

Kusha (Kofa). its origin and later devdop- 
menta, 498 

Nichiren, 498; origin and development, j 500 
Risshu or Ritsu (vChinese LO). 499 
Shingon (b Chinese Chen-yen), origin and 
views, 499 

Tendai (corresponds to Chinese T'ien-t’ai), 
origin and views, 499 
Yuzu Nembutsu, origin and views, 499-500 
Zen (BChinese Ch'an), history of, 500; in¬ 
fluence on Japanese national life, 501; 
sub-sects of, 500; teachings of, 501 


Buddhist Sects and Schools—Tibet: 
Bkal^-gdams-pa, origin and views, 502; sub¬ 
sects of, 502 

Bka^-igyud-pa, two important sub-sects of, 
502 

D«-iug8-pa. and Bkah-gdams-pa. 502; mean¬ 
ing of name, 502; origin and influence, 
502 

J o-nang sub-sect and TiranStha, 502 
Lfiin-roa-pa, origin and practices of, 501 
Sa-skya-pa, its emphasis on learning, 502; 
gr»t scholars pi^uced by, 502 

Buddhist sculpture: 

Bengal school, characteristics, 528; influence 
on Javanese artists, 529; interesting speci¬ 
mens of, 528 
Bharhut railings, 516 

• Borobudur images, 529 * 

Buddha images, first sculpturing of, 525 
Different schools of, 527-30 
GSndhIra" school, images of Buddha and 
gods in, 527. 528 
Graeco-Buddhist, 525 
Magadha school, characteristics, 527-28 
Mathura school, 525, 528; images of Bodhi- 
sattvas, Buddha, and other gods in, 525, 
527 

Nepal school, characteristics. 529 


Bfihler, on date of foimder of AjTvika sect, 
S97n 

Bundelkhand (see Cedi), 47, 48, 40S; meaning 
of. 37 

Burkitt, M. C., his classification of Kumool 
implements, 94; his writings on Indian 
prehistory, 94 

Burma, 53; Aris in, 492; Buddhism in, 492-94 

Buxton, on Pareoean element in India, 31; 
on Santal Parganas, 19 


Caitanya School of Vai^pavism, a link between 
Manipur and Bengal, 89 
Cakravartin, ideal of universal soverehnity, 8 
Calcutta University, Anthropology Depart¬ 
ment, archaeologicil collections in, 96n; 
archaeological investigations in Mayur- 
bhanj by, 96 


CSlukya period, AjlVikes in, 897 
Cambay, trade port, 4, 5 
Cammiade, L. A., 94; his two articles on pre¬ 
history of India, 98 

CampI, ancient Indian trade pent, Jitakas 
on, 159 

Candra^min, on rfile of tongue in pronun¬ 
ciation, ^4 

Candragujpta (Mauxya), contact with Greeks, 
153; nis visit to South India with Bhadra- 
bShu, 401, 418 

Cappadocia, Hittites in, 141, 141n. 142 
Caraifa(s), 271, 294, 808; explained, 268 
eSritro (religious ctmduct), Jaina conception 
of, 486, 438-89 

'Carnatic', and KarnS(aka, 87n 
CarvSka, 390, 398, 415; hedonism of, 842: 
school, 414 

Caste(s), development of riridity'in, 84 < 
Caste system, its elements awptra by Muslims 
and aboriginals, 12; as socio-economic 
organization, 11-12, 15-16 
Caturanta-rSjya, idea of, 84 
Causality, law of, and Vedic Aryans, 884 
Cedi, ancient name for Bundelkhand, 48 
Census figures (1951) for India, 78-74 
Central Asia, as source of brachycephaly in 
India, 82 

Cephalic index, and cranial index, 21, 29; 
criteria of, 21-22; distribution of. in India, 
22; Kurdish, 30 

Ceres, Roman counterpart of 5rT, 83n 
Ceylon (see Lafiki), 8n. 397; Buddhism in, 
490-91; its indebtedness to India, 159; 
MahiySnism, praetrated into, 491; migra¬ 
tion of Aryans into, 20; Siri M^havappa, 
king of. 490; Vajrayina, introduced into, 
491 

Chalcolithic civilizations, contact with India, 
147 

Chaldaean astronomy, influence on India, 150 
Chanda. R. P., on Achaemenian influence on 
Aloka’s monuments, 152; on bradhyoe- 
phaly in India, 21 

Chatterji, Dr. Suniti Kumar, and Kosali, 47n; 
his paper 'India and Polynesia: Austric 
Bases of Indian Civilization and Thought’, 
80n • 

Chattii^arh, 47, plains, routes through. 5 
Chattris (K$atriyas), of different areas, their 
cephalic index peaks, 28 
Childe, Gordon, 157n, 158n; and antiquity of 
Indian civilization. 111, 11 In; on armae- 
ology in Iran, 150 

China, Buddhism in, 494-98; three routes 
connecting India with, 146; and its 
system of writing, 66 

Christianity, Aryan expansion compared to its 
expansion, 138 

Clna, appearance of name in India for China, 
157 

CitsmrSpa, Atman is, 421 
City-state of ancient Greece and Vedic king¬ 
doms, 281 

Coeurdoux, P.. his comparative grammar of 
Sanskrit, 181 
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Colebrooke, on Indian influence on Pytha¬ 
goras. 15S 

Compuative philology. S24; founder of science 
of. 131; and Hittite languara. 141 
Concentration with the help of Om, 363 
Contemporary history, linguistic i^ons in, 52 
Cootnaraswamy. A. K... on first image of the 
Buddha, 525; his Vedie Monothaim quot¬ 
ed, soon 

Coon, on Veddid strain, 24 
Cosmic consciousness, nature of. S71 
Cosmic mind (see Hiranyagarbha under Vedic 
Gods . . .), 194 

Cosmic order and moral law. conceptions of. 
835 

Cosmic Person, meditation on, 385 
Cranial index, 21; cun'e, 29 
Cross, and svastika in Sumer and Indus valley, 
148 

Ctesias of Cnidus, on India, 152 
Culture, concept in anthropology. 6 
Cultural contacts of India, means of com¬ 
munication, 145 

Cultural development of India, geographical 
influence on, 6-11 

Cultural evolution of India, its sheltered 
course, 6 

Cyrus, views on invasion of India by, 151 

Dai^tikas, PS^ini’s reference to AiMkas as, 
309 

Dakjiifa, 238, 247, 376 
Dakfi^iapatha, 46 

Daradadeia (Dardistan), 40, 43, 44, 51 
Darius, 151, 152; invasion of India by, 151 
Darjeeling, its derivation, 42 
Damna(s), Indian. Western view of. 164; 
two ^oups of, 414 

Dirva (modem Dugar), 40; -abhisara, 40. 49 
D3sa(s) (see Dasyus), 224, 225; and Dasyus 
used for Dravidians, 70-81; tribes, 224-25 
DaianSmin (‘Ten Names’), Order of, 13 
Daforatha, King, grandson of Afoka, 397 
Das Gupta, H. C., 93; neolithic finds by, 103 
Dassana, and nana, Kassapa's non-acceptance 
of, 391 

Dasyus (see Disas), 224; were phallus-worship¬ 
pers, 224, 228, 230 

Davids, Rhys, on AjTvikas, 394; and pre-canon- 
ical Buddhism, 455n; ten heretic sects 
in his Dialogues of the Buddha, 390u 
Deccan, Aryan occupation oi, 33; Trap sys¬ 
tem, formation of, 48 

Democritus, influence ol Sariikhya philosophy 
on, 154 

Deshpandc, discovery of Palaeolithic sites by, 

too 

Dc Terra. H.. 94. 95n. 96, 97. 102n. 103 
Deussen, his views on pantheism, 172 
Detmls) (see Vedic gods and godde'.ses), 423, 
433; the gods of the Vedas, 333; ‘intelli¬ 
gences’ of one God, 334 
DevapSla, King, 51; and Nalanda, 51; resur¬ 
gence of Buddhism in the reign of, 581 
DevasabhS (mod. Dewas), 47 
DevatStmS (see Himalaya). 9 


DevaySna, 207. 291; path of the gods, 362 
Dhamtna (see under Buddhist Religio-phil. 

Concepts; also dharma), ehipassiita, 447 
Dhanm (see also under Buo. Ilel.'phU. 
Concepts; and Jaina Rel.-phil. Concrats), 
163. 193, 416, 423, 425; concept of. 166, 
166n; its establishment by Vipi]iu, 190 
Dharma (see under Jaina Rel.-phU. Con¬ 
cepts) and adharma dravyas prevent dis¬ 
integration of world, 425 
Dharma law-code, for each caraifa, 269 
Dharma-435tras, 214 
Dhasin (Da45ri;ifi), 36 

Dhruva, ‘the constant one’, 292; the episode 
of, 573 

DhySna (see under Buddhist Rel.-phil. Con¬ 
cepts) 

Diguijayas, 46 
DIM, 251, 252, 376 

Dismorphism, examples of, in BrShmat^as, 
277 

DHihipatta, way of emancipation, 445 
Dolichocephalic mean, 26 
Dolichocephal(s)-y, 22, 28, 29, 31; Australoid, 
31; in India. 20; three peoples associated 
with, 22 
Doublets, 277 

Dravida (Dramida), origin of the word ’Tamil* 
from, 80 

Dravidian($), 79, 80-84, 85, 87, 90; art in the 
life or, 84; civilisation and characteristics 
of, 83-84; compared with Aryans, 83-84; 
hypcrdolichocephalic element among, 26; 
laigcly matriarchal, 84; primitive, 54; 
racial evolution of, 19, 2(^28, 51; show 
dolichocephalic mean, 22, 26; term refers 
’ to linguistic groim, 17 
Draxiyas (see Jaina Kcligio-philosophic Con¬ 
cepts) 

DurgficSrya, on Viynu, 190 
DvaltavSda, of MadhvStSrya, 551 
Dvaraka, 14; ancient capital of Kamboja, 45 
Dvyak;}a (modem Badakshan), 45 
Dyuloka, 187 

East Zone, linguistic regions of, 48 
Ecological changes, consequences of, 24, 26, 27; 

table showing effect on MSi^ tribe, 25 
Egypt, excavations at £1-Aniama, 140; Indian 
articles in, 155; Indian trade with, 149; 
and Indus valley, 147 

Eka Deva (one God), different names of, 338 
Ekath sad-vtpra banudha vadanli, the motto 
ol Indian culture, 7, 354 
Ekaniavada, 430 
Elam. India’s conlaol with, 155 
Ll-Aniama (Tel-cI-Ainaina), excavations at, 
reveals Indo-Iranian names, 140, 148 
El.'imitc(s), 150; sites, seals of Indian design at, 
148 

Eieatics, philosophy of, 153 
Ehoi, Sii Clhulcs, on. Buddhism in India, 575; 
influence of Buddhist monastic Order on 
$afikara, 588 

Empedocles, 393; influence of SSdikhya on, 154 
Eocene epoch, 48 
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Epicurus, influaice of SSifakhya on, 154 
Eqiunox, vernal, 291, 292 
Etemalism (see SassatavSda), 592 
£tyiiK>loKy(ie8}, classification of, 276; folk. 276- 
77; fundamental problems of, 279; sdiool 
of. 520 

Europeans and Indians, difference in their out¬ 
look, 526 

Evolution, theory of. and Vtdic exe|;e8i8, 524, 
525, 528 

Excavations and explorations, at or by. Ar¬ 
chaeological Survey of India, 99, 100, 110; 
Deccan Ck>llege Pcatgraduate and Research 
Institute, 99; Mahl and SSbarmatT vallra, 
palaeolithic exploration and research, lOO; 
Tcpe Hissar, 20; Yale-Cambridge expedi¬ 
tion, 94, 97 

Existence, two aims of, 550 
Existence-Knowledge-Bliss, 582 

Fa-Hicn, 527 

Faiths, all lead to same mal, 180-81 
Faith and reason, paralid streams of, 517-18 
Fathers (see pttri), two conceptions of, 259 
Ficus tree, cult of. 78 
Fischer, Eugen, on cranial index, 21 
Flood Legend, origin of, 150 
Folk-etymology, Vedic, 276-77 
Foote (R. Bruce), 94, 102, 105; his momoitous 
discovery, 95 

Forests, their influence on Indian culture, 8-9 
Forest-retreats (see aSramas), 15 
Fortuitous origin (adhicca-samuppdda), 591 
Fraser, discovery of, 105 
Further India, and Serindia, colonization of, 
54 

GapapStha, representative lists of towns, vil¬ 
lages, etc. in, 504 

GandhSra, 151; -Kamboja, 45; school of sculp¬ 
ture, 527, 528; West, 49 
Gandharvas, 558 

Gange, port, identified with TSmraliptI, 5 
Gari^, on Indian influence on Pythagoras, 
155 

Garg; Sadihiti, on Greek influence on Indian 
astronomy, 154 

GSrgya Gopkla Yajvan, his Vai^ik&bharaifa, 
272 

Carhasthya, 86, 242n 
Garhwal, 41 

Garvie, A. E., on Indian pantheism, 174 
GUthis, Avestan, resemblance with Jffg-Feda, 
157 

Gaudap3da, 568, 594; his Agamaidstra or 
M3rf4^kya-k&rik&, 569, 570, 594 
Gauuma, Brihmaua, learns from a Kfatriya, 
226, 575 

Gautama (Buddha, Siddh&rtha) (see Buddha), 
455, 456, 479, 505. 509, 510, 511, 512, 516 
CSyaM, mantra, 199, 200; metre (see Vedic 
metres) 

Geden, A. S., on pantheism of India, 175 
Geldner, on caste system, 225; regarding four¬ 
fold division of spoMdi, 267 
Germans, purest Indo-Aryans,. 150 


Ghosh, Manmohan, <m variation in number 
of vowels, 274 
Girnar, 445 

cm (Bhagavad-), 180, 514, 544, 455, 585. 584, 
585; on attainment of Brahma-nimibfa, 
574; teachings of 5il in, 554 
Glacial, Age, Third, 95; c^le of the North, 
105; epochs, 59, 42: phases, four, 95, 96 
God (see Godhead), immanence and tran¬ 
scendence of. MS; personal and im^- 
sonal aspects of, 558; realization, differ¬ 
ent means of, 188 

Gods (see Vedic Gods and Goddesses), bom 
like mortals, 205; characteristic fmtures 
of. 166; conception of, 560-61; as cem- 
scious but impersonal powers, 555-55; of 
etherial sphere, 192; evolution of Vedic, 
186; explanation for different conceptiems, 
195; minor, 192-95; of terrestrial sphere, 
192; of three planes, 187-88, 192 
Godhead (see God), essential characteristic- of, 
557; and soul, personal and impersonal, 
195-97; unity of, 195-94; unity of,-how 
arrived at. 557 

GoldstQcker, on PrStifikhyas, 285; rejects pri¬ 
ority of Phii-SUtras, 284-85; on Uifodi- 
SUtras, 284 

Gomatefvaia (see BShubaCn), huge statues of, 
405 

GosSla (see Makkhali GosSla), 595, 594; fotal- 
ism of, 544 

Gotze, on sudden end of Assyrian trade settle¬ 
ments, 141 

Graeco-Persian wars, Indian regiments in, 151 
Grammarians. Aindra School of, 285; Eastern, 
names of cases used before P3nini by, 284; 
Eastern and Northern. 283‘; preening 
Pauini, 283; preceding Y3ska. 293; theo¬ 
logical. 281-82 

Grammatical literature (see Vedic Litera¬ 
ture: Ved3figa—VySkaraua), pre-PSpinian, 
281-82 

G|rdhrakii(a, Buddha’s discourses at, 515 
Great Mother (see Mother Goddess), worship 
of, its Kirita origin. 90 
Greek(s), 146, 223; historians, their evidence 
for Indian cultural contacts, 145; influ¬ 
ence on Indian art and religion, 154 
Cfhasthas, updsardls for, 383 
Gfhya cult (see Vedic Rites and Sacrifices), 
^ offerings to dead, 259 
Grierson, G. A., his Linguistic Survey of 
India, 53; and Dardic languages, 56 
Guha, B. S., on distribution of cephalic index 
in India, 22 
Gulf of Cambay. 4, 5 
Gupabhadra, and MahSpurSifa (Jatna), 401 
Guparatna, on s^ificance of ‘Ostika’, 415 
Guucu, 196, 420-21 

Gupu emperors, Brilhml saipt under, 71 
Gurjara-PratHiSra empire, and Rajputs, 50 
Gurukulas, 8 

Hackett. C., find of quartzite hand-axe, by, 95 
Haddon, his ‘expulsicm and attraction theieny’, 
21; on Pareoean element in India,'51 
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MiuHuramaut (Arabia), Veddid pocket in, 24 Hindu(8)—Conftraied 

HarappS (see Indus civilization), 68, 61, 119; relipon, 7; sund in dose kinship witn 

aty site of, 110; civilization, probable Persians, 150; thirty-three gjods of, 525 

cause of destruction. 111, 128; culture, Hinduism, 164, 597: its attitude dl univerBal* 
110; efficient municipal administration of, ism in faith, 167; Austric ccHftribationB 

115; fortification walls traced, 114; Great to, 79-80; Buddhism totally assimilated to, 

Granary of. 111, 115, 116; high quality 575; establitdiramt of, 76; God awards the 

of its seals, 121; intercourse with Western fruits of karma in, 545; medley of variety 

Asia, 126; pott^ vessels used by people of religious attitudes, 181; does not be- 

of, 116-17; religious practices compared lieve in changing of faith, 181; true 

with Bg'Vedic Aryans, 128; social life and meaning of its respect ior all religions, 

customs of people in, 115; its statuary, 181 

120; Workmen’s Quarters at. 115 HiAgulSja, ancient tfrtha of Hindus, 46 

HarappS and Mohenjo-daro (see Indus civili- Hira Lai, his view of RSmUya^, 48 

ration), arts and crafts of, 119-21; art of Hirt, Hermann, his Die Indogermanen, 142n, 
domestication of animals in. 118; birds 143n; his view on* original home of 

and animals known to people of, 119; Aryans, 141-42 

conveyances of, 119; disposal of dead in, Hittites, 140, 148; date of their earliest in- 
124-26; divinities compared with those of scripiions, 141 

other civilizations, 12S; economic and social HitUte empire. State archives of, 140 
life in, 116-19; excavations at, and date Hittite-Mitanni link, 140-141 

of Indian civilization, 110; female figurines Hoeriile, on ‘Ajivikas’, 394 

found in, 112; food-stuffs used by people Holy places (see tirthas), 14; seven, 14-15 

of, 118; hoaschold utcn.sils, cosmetics, and Holy scriptures, custom of reading, 13-14 
jewellery used by. 116-17; knowledge of Homeless, the, Jaina conception ot the state 
metallurgy in, 118; religion of, 121-24; of, 432-33 

structural features, civil amenities, and Homer, 152, 154, 228 

administration of, 113-16; toilet and cos- Homonyms, 277-78, 279 

metic objects used in, 117; tools, implc- Hooton, E. A., his definition of ‘race’, 17 
ments, and weapons used in, 117-18; toys, Hopkins, on doctrine of Karma, 537; his 

playthings, and games of, 119; tree and Religions of India, 537n 

animal wortihip in, 122-23; use of bronze Hrdaya. as God’s seat, 381 
in, 118 Hume, Robert A., his view of Hinduism, 164 

Haribhadra, his fla4-dariana-samuccaya, 398, Hutton, J. H., on measurements of Naga 

415 groups, 31 and f.n.; on Negroids, 78 

Harsacarita, of Banabhaita, 34n, 579 'Hymn to Creation’ (see Nasadiya-iUkta), high- 

Harsavardhana, unity of script in his time, 71 cst monism expressed in, 339 
Heckacus of Miletus, and India, 152 Hyperdolichocephalic, crania discovered in, 24; 

Heinc-Geldcm, Roliert, his view on Aryan element among Dravidians, 26; heads, 

invaders and HarappI civilization, 128 22; peak, 24 

Hellenes, Aryan, their ‘gods of aversion’, 139 Ilyperdolichoccphaly, 24 
Hemacandra, jaina author, 401 

Henolheism, 335 and f.n. Ice Age, investigation on. 94 

Herodotus, his details about India, 152 Im-ra (Yama-r3ja). 56 

Herzfeld, his Iran in the Ancient East, 140n, Index, cranial and cephalic, 21n 

148n, 150 India, aboriginal peoples of, 22-25; and 

Hieun-Tsang (sec Yuan Chwang). 288% 497, Afghanistan, 146-47; her ancient lahd and 

498, 527, 596; his disciples, 498; his trans- seu trade routes, 146; Aryanization of. 34; 

lation of Vasumitra’s book on ‘Eighteen belief in mantras and mantraic rituals 

Sects’, 459 in, 486; bound up into one by Mother 

Hillebrandt, on oblations to fires, 247; on Goddess’s body, 14; and Burma, 158; 

Bg-Vcdic hymns, 235 cause of its agricultural economy, 10; 

Himalaya(s) (mountains, ranges, region), 8, 8, central belt of, 87; and Ceylon, 159; and 

42, 46, 47, 110, 145, 149, 186; advantages China, 156-57; climatic changes during 

and disadvantages, 9; barriers, 6; and Early Palaeolithic Times in, 94; cultund 

cognate ranges, 37-39; different peaks of, unity of, 12-15; designed by Nature in a 

38; different divisions of, 40-42; Great, 37, mood of poetry, 33; and the East, 157-59; 

40, 42; Great, divisions of, 38; Kashmir educational organization of, 13; and 

group of, 39-40; Ladakh, Kailasa ranges lE^pt. 155; evolution of non-dualism in, 

of, M; Lesser, 40; ranges, names in an- 167-69; five ancient zones of, 46-47; food 

dent literature, 38; regions, 89-42; in of, 77; four holy lakes of, 14; its great 

Jjig-Ve^, 9n; Sub-, 40; Sub-, valleys of, men, 163; and Greece, 152; imporunt r61e 

41 of its geographical configuration. 145; 

Hindu(s). 356; culture, a variegated fabric. 90; influence of its geography on its inhabit- 

how insular tendency was fostered among, ants, 6; an integral geographical unity, 7; 

145; monism, Josiah Royce’s view of, 177; and Iran, 150; and Iraq, Asia Minor, etc., 
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India-^ContmueA 

147; languaim snd laipts of, 68*74; 
lln^nic lepons of, 47*52; linguistic sur* 
vqr of, 53^7: main literary languages 
of, 53-55: main routes of her contaa 
with outside world, 145-46; monotheism 
through harmonization in, 166-67; and 
Nepal, 156; and the North, 156-57; and 
the outside world, cultural interrelation 
b^een, 144-59; and Pakisum, States of, 
53; pan-Indian costume, 76; a part of 
vast Stone Am culture area, 106; peoples 
of, their difterent racial cephalic aSuia* 
tion summed up. 31-32; philosophy and 
religuHi interrelated in, 165*66; physiod 
features of, 6; predominantly dolicnoce- 

E halic, 22; races and cultures harboured 
y, 7; race and race movemenu in, 17-32; 
T^onal structure of, in relation to 
language and history, 33-52; religio-philo- 
sopnic culture of, 163-81; some aboi^inal 
speeches of, 54, 74; some foreign lan¬ 
guages current in, 65, 74; apd the South, 
159; and South-East Asia, 158-59; spiritual 
monism of, 166; Slone Age in, 93-108; 
her strengfo bas^ on eternal values, 163- 
64; and Tibet, boundary line between, 
38-39; undivid^, population of, 53. 73; 
her unique system of production and dis¬ 
tribution, 16; unity of culture, built by, 
15-16; unity of her economic and social 
oigmuzadon, 11-12; its vastness and 
variety, 7; and the West, 146-56; writing 
in, 68-70 

Indian alphabet fsee Bi^ml under Scripts 
and Alphabem, theory of foreign origin 
of. 70. 150 

Indian civilization (see India; Indian culture), 
achievements cn, 16; its contribution to 
the world civilization, 16; cradle of, 33; 
early, principal seats of, 4; physical facts 
influencing, 3-6; unity m diversity, 
diaracteristic of, 77 

Indian Ckmstitution, principal langt^es in, 73 
Indian culture (see Indian civilization), abid¬ 
ing influence of mountains on, 7; abid¬ 
ing influence of rivers on, '7; combination 
of different racial ideologies, 77; conti¬ 
nuous development of, 212; geographical 
background of, 3-16; motto of, 7; some 
traits of, 7; spirit of, 181; unity of, 76, 77 
Indian flora and fauna, have permeated 
national religious life, 10 
Indianism,' basic, 66; place of ahithsi in 
Buddhist and Jaina forms of, 85 
Indian languages (see Langu^es and Dialects), 
their areas and ancient janapadas, 34-35 
Indian mind, love of nature, how engendered 
in, 9; peculiar catcher of, 77; its prefer- 
enoe far vegetarianism and non-violence, 
10 

Indiata people, their attitude towards 
animals, 10; cause of their philosophic 
pursuits, 10; over-all uniw ot, 15-16 
Indian philcwophy. dawn of, 333-44; not un- 
ethmal in duracter, 165; problem of 


Indian philosophy—-ConffntMNl 

emancipation in, 588; and religion, wot- 
em view of, 164-65; dx systems of. 352 
Indian phoneticians (see grammarians; and 
5ik^ under Vedic Literature—VedlAga), 
their contributions to linguistics, 273-74 
Indian rationalists, old and new, differenoes 
between. 323 

Indian religious symbolism, lotus in, 10 
Indian theory of creation, its agreement with 
those of others, 80 

Indies, five, Yuan Chwang’s reference to, 46 
Indo-Aryan(8) (see Aiyan^, 20, 24. 26, 28, 
SO, 32, 186; builders of dvili- 

zation, 138; cephalic index peak of, 28; 
deities (see Vedic Gods andT Goddesses), 
148; dominant factors in cultural life of, 
198; greatest race movement into India, 
20 ; manner of their expansion, 132; 
origin of, 129-43 

Indo-£uropean(s), vl80, ISln, 143; cradle- 
laud, 140; cradle-land, India’s claim as, 
136, 138; family of languages, 54; home, 
134, 143; lanraage, basic, evidmee of 
gutturals for finding, 134-35; languages, 
branching off at different times. 135; 
primitive, 132; probable cradle-land of, 136 
Indo-Gangetic plain, 37, 48 
Indo-Iranian(s), original home of, 140 
Indo-Iranian period, four classes of Aryan 
society in, 224 

Indologists, greatest service of, 331; western, 
and theory of Evolution, 324 
Indo-Sumerian civilization, Indus valley civili¬ 
zation as, 147 

Indus city-sites, 113-15, 127 
Indus (valley) civilization (see HarappS; 
Mohenjo-daro), 68, 110-28, 144; age and 
authors of, 126-28, 138-39; arts and 

crafts, 119-21; burial pottery, 124-25; and 
Cemetery H, 124-26; and Cemetery R 37, 
124-25, 126; climatic conditions and 

communications of, 111-13; economic and 
social life, 116-19; general features of, 
147; horse and cow not depicted in, 1^; 
Jhangar ware of, and finds at Burzahom, 
103, 104; name, extent, and nature, 110; 
racial types found in, 127: its ration 
with the prehistory of Western Asia, 126 
Indus (valley) civilization—comparisons and 
contacts: 

For age—Egypt, Elam, 126; Jemdet Nasr, 
Mesopotamia, Uruk, 126 
For burial pottery—Sumer, 124 
For civilization—Egypt, 111, 155; Iran, 
Mesopotamia, 111; Sumer, 155 
For figurines and seals—Asia Minor, Bal¬ 
kans, Crete, Cyclades, Cyprus. Egypt, and 
Elam, 122; Iran, 150; Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, Syria, Transcaspia, 12z 
For finds—Al-Ubaid, Kish, Susa 1, TeU 
Asmar, Ur, 126 

For granary—Crete, Knossos, 116 
For racial types—Al-Ubaid, Anau, Kish, 
Mesopotamia, and Ur, 127 
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Indus (valley) dvilication—compariscms uul 
oanta,<AM^ontinued 

For religion—Ciilgamesh, the Mesopotamian 
hero, 123; Sumerian Eaban(n)i or Enkidu, 
123, 148; Sumerian svastika, 148; Vedic 
funeral rites, 124-25; Vedic Rudra, 139 
For script—Early Sumerian, Egyptian, Meso¬ 
potamian, Minoan, Proto-Elamitic, 1^ 
For town planning—Babylon, Egypt, Meso¬ 
potamia, Ur. 114 

For trade connections—A^hanistan, Bad- 
aUishan, Hormuz, US; Iran, 150; Kara- 
dagh, Kashmir, Khorasan, Pamirs, Tan- 
jore, 113 

Indus (valley) civilization—^religion: 121-124; 
fertility cult, 122; funeral rites, 124-25; 
Great Mother, 122; male divinities, 122; 
Mother Goddess, cult of, 123-24; Mother 
Goddess, worship of, 128; nSga figures on 
a seal, 123; Siva-Pafupati (see Pafupati; 
Rudra), on a seal, 122, 123; Siva-Pafupati 
cult, 136-39; symbols an<l aniconic obiects 
of worship, 123; tree and animal worship, 
123 

Indus (valley) people, their contact with 
various countries and places. 111, 113; 
given to sea-faring, 128; jewellery of, 121; 
knowledge of agritullure, 118; religion of, 
121-24: were they Aryans?, 127-28, 138-39 
Indus (valley) script, 150; compared with 
other qiiasi-pictographic scripts, 120; rela¬ 
tion to BiahmT, 70 

Indus seals. 111, 119 20; and sealings, three 
classes of, 119 

Inscription(s), A^okan and pre-Afokan, 68, 
137, 152; Ayodliya stone, 68; Ghosundi 
stone, 68; old, language used in, 68, 137; 
Old Persian, 137 

Intc^lacial phases, second and third, 95-96 
Intuitionism, and rationalism, not contrasted 
in Rg-Veda, 318 

Intuitions, vital and psychic, 367 
Iran, Aryans in, 150; contact with India, ISO- 
51; contact with Indus valley, 150 
Iranian(5), 20; bifurcation of, 148; tradition 
about Aryan cradle-land, 140 
Iranian plateau, mcsocephalic people of, 20 
Irano-Scythians. 20, 32 
Iron Age, 104; mcgalilhic layers, 102 
Islam, 147; expansion of, 133; influence of 
Buddhism on, 575; sway of, 489 
Issarak&ranavadin, 310 
If^adevata, conception of, 335-336 
Ihvara (sec God), 370, 384, 415 

Jacobi, on Ajfi3nikas or ;^ostics, 453; his 
view about the Mitanni people, 148 
Jain(s) (see Jainism), 389, 394; atomists, 440; 
contagion of Buddhism on, 591; cultural 
contribution, 401-3; Digambara, 402, 411, 
418n; Svetanibara, 402, 411, 418n; temples, 
situated in, 403 

Jaina, activities, some imporunt centres of, 
401; Agamas, 418-19- conception of uni¬ 
verse Qoka), 440; darianas, 414-15; disci¬ 
pline, different samitis, 412 


Jaina ethics, 490-32: ethical code for bottle- 
holders, 408-11, 430-31; ethical code for 
monks, 411-13, 432-33 

Jaina LiTERATUitE: . 

AeSr&figa-Siitra, 434, 435, 436 
AupapSdika-SiUra, on Ajivikas, 395 
BhagamthSiUra, 393, 394, 395, 397 
Dhavala, 401 
DfftivSda, 419n 
JayadhamlS, 401 

Kalpa-SUtra, S93n; on nirvaifa, 551 
Mahipuraifa, 401, 419 
Mok^iddhi, on niwatfa, 554 
Nilakeci (NllakeB), a treatise in Tamil, 
39lh, 393 
Ratnam&likil, 401 
$atkhai}4dgama, 401 
SutrakftSfiga, 392, 544, 545 
TattvBrthSdhigama-SUtra, on Mok^-mSrga, 
430; reality according to, 419 
UttarSdhyayana-Sutra, 545, 546n 

Jaina logic (see Anekantavida; SySdvada), 
conditions of affirmative predication, 428; 
does not recognize absolute predication, 
429; and theory of knowledge, 427-30 

Jaina metaphysics (sec Jaina Rcligio-philoso- 
phic Concepts; and Jaina Mtlosophy), 
419 27; bkeaa-abheda point of view pecu¬ 
liar to, 421; classification of its difterent 
categories, 429; five oitikayas of, 427; 
karma plays an important part in, 546; 
nine padSrthas of, 427; rejects indepen¬ 
dence of guifa and gunin, 421; rejects 
Maya, 428; seven tattvas of, 427; six 
dravyas of, 427; view of matter (see 
pudgala under Jaina Religio-philosophic 
Concepts),' 405, 423-24 

Jaina monks, ethual code of, 411-13, 432-33; 
their extreme asceticism, Buddha’s criti¬ 
cism of, 582 

Jaina philosophy (see Jaina metaphysics), 403- 
8 ; attiibulion of animism to, 423; sum¬ 
med up, 408 

Jaina places of pilgrimage, 403 

Jaina Relicio-philosofhic Concepts: 

Abheda, 421 
Acdrya-parame^lhin , 417 
Acetana(i) (sec aih/a), 420; dravya, 421, 
423-26 

Adharma (dravya), 405, 420, 424. 425 
Ahimsa (see ahithsa\ non-violence), 400, 408 
409, 414; explained. 408-9, 431 
Afiva (see acetana), 403; five kinds of, 404- 
6 ; tattvas, 404 6 

Akaia, 405, 420, 425, 424, 425; aloka-, 405 
425; loka; 405, 425 
Anarlha-da^da-vrata, 410 ’ 

Anekanuvada (see Syidvada). 406-7, 430, 436 
Arfuvrata(s) (see vratas), 409, 410, 412, 431 
five, 432 

Apatigraha, 408, 431; explained, 409, 432 
Arhat, 411, 412, 413; 416; -hood, 416 
Arrogance, eight types of, 431 
Asrava. 407, 427; defined, 426 
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JADU RiL.-nm.. CoNC8rre>-^on(tfitM4 
Asteya (non-stealit^, 408, 481; exalaiited, 
409, 4S2 

AstikSyas, five, 427; explained, 420 
Aiti-nasti, doctrine o£, 429 
Atithi-sarhtnbhSga, 410 
Atnuua (see Atman; ;Tva), 420, 427, 4S6 
Audarika-JaAra, 424 

Avasarpiffi (see utsarpiifT), age 'Of dissolu¬ 
tion of universe, 417 
Ayogi-kevalin, 413 
Bombhaceta (see brahmacarya), 434 
Bandha, 407, 426, 427 
Bheda, 421; -abheda, 421 
Bhoeopabhoga-parimSt^, 410 
Branmacarya, 408, 431; explained, 409, 432 
Cetana (see fiva), 420; dravya, 421-23 
DarSanamoha, 437 

Dhartna (dravya), 405, 407, 420. 424, 425 
Dharma and adnarma, 425; not synonymous 
with righteousness or unrighteousness, 405 
Dravya(s), 406, 420-21; ajlva or acetana, 423- 
27; and gutm/ relation between, 420-21; 
jiva or cetana, 421-23; -karma (see karma), 
438; sakriya- and nifkriya-, 424; six, 420, 
427; six, nature of, 406 
Endurances, twenty-two, 411 
Gatfodharos, 418 
Gatis, 423 

Gunas, dravya and, 420-21 
GuifosthSnas, fourteen stages of, 423, 439; 

three stages of, 439 
Gui^avratas, 410 

HithsB (violence), 408; and ahithsS, 409 
Jina, 415; -dharma, 417, 418; -hood, 393 
Jivais) (see Atman; cetana dravya), 197, 
‘ 359, 397, 403-4, 416, 420, 421-23, 426, 427, 
434, 439; classes of, according to body 
(kayika) or place of residence, 404, 422- 
23; classes of, according to gatis, 423; 
classes of, according to mobility (sthSvara, 
trasa), 404; classes of, according to num¬ 
ber of senses (tndriyas), 422-23; as jriatf, 
kartr, and bhoktr, 422; nature and charac- 
t,eristics of, 421-22; nigoda, 404; and 
pudgala, constitute main dravyas, 424; 
pure, 423; samanaska, 422; sarhsSrf, 423, 
424; siddha, 423; sUkfma ekendriya, 422 
JMna, 422; different kinds of, explained, 
427; an intrinsic property of JIva, 427 
Xala (dravya), 405-6, 420, 423, 424; explain¬ 
ed, 425-26; -paramaifus, 426 
Karma(5) (see karma), 407-8, 412, 415, 437- 
38. M3-46; bhSva-, 437, 438; doctrine of, 
543-44; dravya-, 438; eight kinds, charac¬ 
teristics of, 407r8, 543; four types of des¬ 
tructive, M6; fiva and, 423, 427; matter 
(karma-prayoga-pudgala), 424; spiritual 
law of. 437-38 

KBrmai^a iarlra (see kirmic body), 407, 424, 
426-27, 438; binds the soul in eight ways, 
407; and its end, 407-8; and lihga- or 
sQkftna-iaflra, 407 
Kevala jMna, 427 
LeiyS. 407 


Jaina REL.>raiL. Ck)«4cm8~GtMtfyiiMii 
MakSvratas (see vratas), 412, 431; five, 482 
Mokja (ace mokfu), 406, 484, 487, 428, 483; 
•mSrga (see ratnatrayd), 430; MdssSni and, 
423 

MBlagitffa, fundamental qualities of an 
ascetic, twenty-eight, 412 ‘ 

Navatattva, doctrine cd, 546 
Naya(s), (standpoints), 441; doctrine of, 436; 
TjusUtra-, 406, 441; sakgraha-, 406, 441; 
seven, names of, 406-7 
Nigoda, microscopic group-souls, 404' 
NirfarB, 408, 4^. 546 
NinMffa (see nin^na), Jaina view, 404, 549 
Takca-kalyS^, 417 
Pakcama-kala, 417 
PakeSstikSya (see astikSyas), 420 
PSpa, 405, 427 
ParamStfu, 405 

Parame^{hin(s), 415, 417; SeSrya-, 417; arhat-, 
416; panca-, 415-18; sSdhu-, 417, 418; 
siddha-, 415, 416; (irthakkara-, 416, 417, 
418n; upSdhySya-, function of, 417-18 
PannirvSna, Jaina view of, 417, 554 
Parl^has, twenty-two, 411 
Panspanda, 405 
ParyBya(s), 420; naya, 407 
PosadhopavaM, 410 

Pratima, eleven stages of right conduct, 411 
Pudgala, 404, 420, 439; dravya, 423; and 
jlxM, 424; karmaprayoga-, 424; mfirta and 
amurta, 420; skandhas, 425 
Puiyya, 405 

Ratnairaya, 410, 417; discipline, 410-11, 
430-31 » 

Rebirth, doctrine of, in Jainism, 437 
SSmatya, Jaina emphasis on, 434; supreme 
importance of, 435 
Samavasaraiw mandapa, 416 
Satnayika, 410, 434 
Sathjna, 404 

Sathsara (see sathsSra), 415, 416, 417, 418, 
423, 426. 427 

Samxfara, 408. 426, 427, 438 
Samyak, -tarUra, -darSana, and -ikina, 410- 
11, 430-31 

Saptabhakgi (see Sy2dv2da), doctrine of, 
406 7, 428-30 

Sapta naya (see naya; saptabhakff), doctrine 
of, 406-7 

Sarvajfia, rcvealer of Jaina scriptures, 415, 
416, 418 

Satya, 408; explained. 409, 431-32 
Siddha, 408. 412 
SiksSvratas, 410 

Skandha (ace skandha under Buddliist Rel.- 
phil. Concepu), 424; mahA-, 424 
Sruta, 436, 441 

SthSvara, uvas, five kinds of, 404 
SyadvSda (see Jaina logic; saptabhakgl), 406- 
7, 430, 436, 543; seven assertions of, 4(16 
Tattva(s), 408; seven. 403, 411, 412 
Tirthakkaras (see Jaina arthokkares) 
Utsarpirfi, 417 
VSsand, 437, 438 
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J 41 NA REL.-PBn.. CoNOfTS—Continued 
Vratas (vows), different kinds of (see « 9 U« 
vratas’, gutyavratar, mahdvr^tmi iikfl- 
watas), 410; five, 4SJ; fiv^ great, 417 
Yogadrffis, 439 


faina scriptures (Agamas), S94. 418-19 
[aina ttrthaAkara(s). 390, 400, 411, 413, 416; 
and paAca-kalySnas, 417; paramefthin, 416, 
417, 418n; twenty-four, 412, 417; Vardha- 
mlna Mah3vTra (see MahSvTra; Vardha- 
mina), 418; worshipped under thousand 
and eight names. 416 
faina writers, some, and their works, 401 
[ainism, 389, 390; antiquity of, 414; its as¬ 
cendancy in Gujarat, 401; cultural contri¬ 
bution of, 402-3; ethical ode for a house¬ 
holder in, 408-11; ethical code for a monk 
in, 411-13; history, principles, and pre¬ 
cepts of, 400-13; and idol worship, 402; 
and karma (see karma), AVI, 438; Kriyi- 
vada and Akriyavada of, 544-46; message 
of 433; patrons and promoters of, 401; 
its philosophy and olhirs, 414 83; a prac¬ 
tical religion, 546; its scriptures (Agamas), 
418-19; sects of, 402, 411, 418n; six scimccs 
to explain non absolutism and non-vio¬ 
lence, 436; some fundamental principles 
of, 434-41 


J3landhaia finod. Jiillundut), 439 
Jalpi (spcTulation),' 318 
Jammu, home of Dogias, 40, -Kashmir State, 
43 

Jana{%) (tribes). 33. .34, 230; -pati, 230 
Jannjmda{s), .35; ancient, developtxl ihto lin¬ 
guistic units, 33 35; their u»riespondencc 
to modern langiinges, 34; evolution of, 
34; a famous group of. 34; maha-, 34; 
names of, 34 

Janapada corporations, sc.ils of, 34 
Janapada paliiotisin, in Mnurva and Gupta 
[>ei icxls, 34 
JSnapada-tdjya, 34 
Janapada-sanghatas, 34 
Jana-tajya (tribal .State), 34 
Japa, instructions foi, 382 

J apan. Buddhism in. 498 501 
esus Christ, self-saciifue ol, and Buddhist 
ideal, 585 

Jews, 133; annals of, 149; chicmiclcs of, 144; 
confusion about the term, 18; not a race 
but a group, 17 
Jhoom cultivation, 78 
JijfiSsa, and mlm&ihsa, .316 
Jinabhadragapi Ksama^ramana, on samSiya, 
435 

Jinasena, and MahaburStya, 401 
Jlvanmukti, ideal 01 , 179, 374 
Jiva (see under Jaina Rel. phil. Concepts) 
JTvStman, 196 

jASna (see also under ]aina Rel.-phil. Con¬ 
cepts), doctrine of, 212; a means lor ever¬ 
lasting bliss, 209; pivoi of spiritual life, 
85 

JASna-kSryda, 183, 185, 186, 314, 319, 346 
JA3namtir& bhakti, 85 


JffSna-TOga, three itasea ctf. 180 
Jones, Sr Wil&ain» 07; discovered titnl' 
luity between Sanskrit and Gredc, Ladn, 
etc., 131-32, 153; foundor of comparative 
philology, ISI s 

Joshimafh, 41 
JyotirliAgOi, 14 

Jyotifa (astronomy) (see also under Vedic lite¬ 
rature—Vedadgas), 264, 265, 266, 289-92 

Kabandhi KStygyana, and Kaoclyana, S92 
Kala dravya (see under Jaina ]Ul.'phil. Cem- 
cepts) 

KSlakavana (Black Forest), 46 
Kalat highlands, 46 

KalidSsa, 210; his description of the Hima¬ 
layas, 9 

Kalidga, its maritime connections, 5 
Kalt-xmrjvas, are later rules. 145 
Kttlpa (Vedic rituals) (see under Vedic litera¬ 
ture—VedSAgas; Vedic Rites and Sacri¬ 
fices), 199, 264, 264n. 266 
KSma. prayer to, 202 

Kama, 163, 211; due to avidyH, 179; Hindu 
view of, 563; level of conscioumess in 
jhana, 451; iu place in life, 166, 166n 
Kamakhy3. great temple of, 90 
Kamboja janapada, identification of, 45 
Kani^ka, 459; and Buddhist council, 471; his 
Buddhist council, presence of some bodhU 
sattvas in, 517; and Sarvastivadins, 471 
Kan> a-Kumarf, 36 
Kapilavastu, 158 

Kapiia (Kafiiistan), 51; famous in ancient 
history, 44 

Kapiiayana madhu, 306 
Rappers, C. U. A., on Scythian element in 
western India. 29; his study of cephalic 
index. 21; views on cephalic iiulex peaks. 
28 

Karaskara rountrv, 44 
Karkala, Gomafe^ara’s statue in, 403 
Karma(s) (see under Buddhist Rel.-phil. Con¬ 
cepts; and Jaina Rel.-phil. Concepts), 
85, 180, 195, 415, 423. 427, 537-46; 
Ajivika view of, 396; Brahroatiic doc¬ 
trine of, 537-38; Buddhist doctrine of, 
538-39; consequences and continuity of. 
540-42; definition of. 537; doctrine of, 
177-79, 212, 341, 357, 373; doctrine, in¬ 
fluence on Indian attitude, 12; doctrine 
of, not identical with fatalism, 179; dim to 
avidyS, 179; eight kinds of, 543; a form of 
worship, 85; four sources of, according to 
the Jains, M3; Jaina doctrine of, 542-44; 
and jASna, lead to different worlds, 207- 
9; and jAana not contradictory, 314-15; 
and k&nta, 179-80; its meaning in Bud- 
dhi.sm, 539-40 

Karma-kSnda, 183, 185-86, 546; and jASna- 
kSiyda, cleavage between, 314 
Karma-marga, 430; decline of, 561; its influ¬ 
ence on belief in God, 5^ 
Karma-mJmSthsS, 313 

KSrmatya Sarlra (see under Jaina Rel.‘-phil. 
Concepts; and karmic body) 
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Karma-yoga, 180 

Kln^ Imy (kSrmwfa iartra), 426>27, 498: 

and ia ena, 407-8 
Xlrmlc bondage, 429 
Kar^Bfaka, and 'Carnatic*, 97n 
Kashmir. 42, 47: its cultural affiliation with 
Sandtrit, 56: why called 8aradS-pItha, 99 
Kassapa (see POrapa Kassapa) 

Kassiie documents, names of Indo-Aryan 
deities in, 148 

KSflhavSta (tnod. Kashtwar), 40 
KathSsaritsSgara, 902 
Kathiawad, peninsula of, 97 
KSty&yana (Vararuci), grammarian, 284, 285, 
299, 904 

Kautjdinyapura, 400 
Kautilya, his Arthaiastra, 157 
KSveripattinam, 157 

Keith, A. B., 148; on caste system, 225; his 
works quoted, 189n, 542n 
Keith, Arthur, on evolution of Dravidian 
type, 19; view of India as anthropologi¬ 
cal paradise/ 18; view on Veddid type, 
26-27 
Kerala, 97 

Kefakambalin (see Ajita Keiakambalin), 
Khotan, dynasty of, 156 
King DevBnaifa Piyalissa, 490 
Kinnaradefa, 40 

KirSta(s) (see Mongoloids), 64, 84, 85, 90; 
element in Indian population, 86; pMple, 
four, 42; and religion of Assam, 90 
Kisa SaAkicca, 999 
Koliyaputta, 992 

Konow, Sten, 148; his explanation of kanthS, 
906 

Kofala. Dakdpa (South). 47. 48 
Krama'fnukti, or gradual emancipation, 962 
Krishna, M. H., 102n, 104 
Krishnaswami, V. D., 97n. 99, 100 
KriySvSda, 459, 544, 546; types of, 545 
Kr$oa (Sri), 47; on kSma, 166n; mytholo^ 
traceable to ^g-Vedic India, 209-4; poli¬ 
tical unification of India desired by, 590; 
his teachings, 954; of YSdava family, 400 
Knoa-VSsudeva (see Ky^a). his contribution 
to Indian culture, 85; supported puia, 
ritual, 82 

KyttikSs (Pleiades), starting point of nakfatra 
series, 291 

KfStra form of marriage, 221 
Kpitriyu (see Chattris), 28, 225, 226, 227; 
claim of Licchavis to be, 88; disposal of 
the dead, 260; migrated from, 89; migra¬ 
tion from caste to mste, 214; show hyper- 
dolioocephalic peak, 24; supremacy of, 975 
l^atriya-vJra, Ac&rSAga-SQtra on the duty of 
a, 495 

Kula(s), 290; -patis, 299; -path, powers of, 
290 

KutScalas, seven holy mountains, names of, 9 
Kulafekhara. his MukundamSlS Stotra, 179n 
KumBrila Bhaypt, his Tantra-vSrUika, 269; 

and Vedic culture. 595 
KuoSla, son of A^ka, IjM 
KQrmScala (Kumaun). 41 


Kurukfetxa, 46 

Kurus. 229 

Kustana, son of Afoka, 156 

Kyonthal, 41 

Lai, B. B., lOln 

Lamotte, his translation of NSgSrjuna’s work, 
481 

Laf^on, on BrBhml alphabet, 120 

Languages,. ‘Borrowing*. 57, 66; ‘Buildii^, 
66; criterion for fixing date of, 196; of 
India, two main familim of. 54; regkmal, 
present day, 402; speakers of Indian, cen¬ 
sus figures of 1951, 79-74 

Languid-culture groups of India, contribu¬ 
tions from, 76-90 

Languages and Dialects; 

Aboriginal speeches of India, two families 
of, 54 

Albanian. 194n; modem, 191 
Apabhraffifas, 57; Jaina Uterature in, 402; its 
rdle in tracing evolution of modem lan¬ 
guages, 402 

Ardha-MlgadhT, 57. 275; MahSvtra preached 
in, 402 

Armenian. 194n, 142; modem, 190 
Aryan (see Indo-Aryan), 55-56, 194n; speech, 
regional forms of, 57 

Assamese (Assamiya), 48, 5^, 59, 55, 60, 79; 

had an indeyiendent history, 60 
Austric, 63-64; family of aboriginal lan¬ 
guages, 54; number of speakers of, 74-75; 
two groups of, 69 
Awadhi’ (Baiswari), 55, 59, 60 
Bengali, 53, 54, 55, M, 74, 130; a highly 
developed and subtle language, 60; 
modern, ISO 
Bhojpuri(ya). 55, 59. 60 
Brahui, 49. 63. 74 

Braja-bhakha (-bhi^). 54, 55. 58. 59 

Burushaski (Khazuna), 65 

Dravidian, 61-69, 66; speakers of. 27, 79-74; 

its uncultivated speeches, 62, 69 
Dravidian family of languages, 54 
English, 65, ISO, 196; American form of, 129 
Germanic (Teutonic), 194n; centum dialect, 
195 

Gipsy (Gypsy) dialects, 61; Indian origin of, 

iso 

Gond(i), 48, 49, 54: dialect of North 
Deccan, 63 

Greek, 67, 134, 142, 149; a centum dialect, 
195; and Persian, genetically related, 191 
Gujarati. 59. 55. 59, 60 
Hindi, 53, 55, 58; dialects of, 58; Eastern, 
47n, 55: High. 55; Hindusthani, and 
Urdu, their relations, 58; modem, area 
of, 35; most natural lingua franca of 
India, 59; region, 47; speakers consist of, 
58; third great language of modem world. 
59; Western, 47n, 58; Western, compris¬ 
ing, 55 

Hin&i (Western Punjabi). 49, 55, 57: 

Dardic element in. 49 
Hindust(h)ani (see Hindi), 58 
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Lancuaqis and DiAUccts— Continued 
Hittite. 1S4, lS4n, IS5, 142; ancient, ISI; 
impintanoe in finding original Aryan 
home, 140-42; oldest of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages, 141 

li^-Aryan, 55; influence of other 
groups of languages on, 56; languages, 
modem, evolution of, 56-61; middle, 68; 
number of speakers of, 74-75; Old, 56, 57 
Indo-European, 54, 131n, 132, 134-35; dis- 
of their genetical relationship, 

Iranian, lS4n; Old, 151; a satem dialect, 135 

Kaoihi, 55 

Kannada, 54; discloses two stages in its 
history, 62; inscriptions in, 62 
Kashmiri, 54, 56; a modern speech, 55 
Khari-boli, 55, 58. 59 
Khasi, 54, 63; of Austric family, 64 
Kidita, family of aboriginal languages, 54; 

speeches, classification of, 64-65 
Kodagu, number of speakers, 63 
Konkani, 55, 61 

Kosali (Eastern Hindi), 55, 59; dialects, 60; 
region of, 47 

Latin, 67, 130, 131, 136; a centum dialect, 
135 

Lithuanian, a distinctly characterized satem- 
dialect, 142: its importance in discover¬ 
ing Aryan home. 142 
Magadhan dialects, three groups of, 60 
MigadhT, 275; area of, 57; Buddha taught 
in, 442; Prakrit. 60 
Maithili, 54, 55, 59. 60. 72 
Malayalam, 54, 67; and Old Tamil, 62 
Manipuri, 64; vehicle of Hindu culture, 89 
Marathi. 49, 52, 53. 54, 55. 60, 61. 67 
Marwari, 54, 59; dialects of, 59 
Mongoloid. 64-65; family of aboriginal 
languages, 54; number of speakers of. 
74-75 

Mon-Khmer group of languages, 63 
Munda group of speeches, 63 
Mundari, 63 

Nwali (Nepalese), or Eastern Pahari, 54, 
61; modern, 46 

Newari, 54, 65, 72; vehicle of Buddhist 
literature, 88 
Oriya, 53. 55. 60 

Pahari, dialects of, 51; group of languages, 
55; languages, thiee sub-groups of, 61 
Pali, 57, 159, 402; its identification, 442-43 
Pashto (Pakhto), 49, 50, 56, 74; dialect of 
Sanskrit, 147 
Persian, 65, 151 

Prakrit(s), 66. 414; speeches, 57 
Prakrit (Middle Indo Aryan), used in old 
inscriptions, 68 .... 

Punjabi, 49, 54, 55, 59; Dardic clement in, 
49; Western, 55 
Rajasthani, 49, 55, 59, 60 
Raiasthani-Gujarati, 55, oO .... 

Saiiskrit. 7. 54. 131, ISC. 147, 149, 402; m 
all-India background, 66; discovery of, 
by Europe, 67; and Creek drama, 154; 


Lancuaces and DiAixcts — Contituted 

and its importance, 66; Indian Ktenry 
languages, ^67; less us^ in oU inserto- 
tions, 68; morning prayer in, 14; one 
great unifying factor, 66; pronundatlon 
of, 273; Rg-Vedic, date of, lw-S7; idle of, 
in Greater India, 67; a satem-diaket, 135; 
special position of, 65-67; still dynamic, 67 
Santali, 54, 63 

Satem-centum dialect-split, 142 
Sotem-dialects, lS4n, 135, 141; inalienahk 
characteristic of, 142 
Saurasenl, 275; why called, 57 
Sindhi, 49, 53, 55, 58. 60 
Sinhalese, 61 

Sino-Tibetan, 64; family of aboriginal 
languages, 54 

Slavic, 134n, 142; a satem dialect, 135 
Tamil, 48. 54, 80. 149; devotional literature 
in, 62; its early religious literature, 62; 
large Aryan element in, 62; Old, 62: 
origin of the word, 80, SOn; representative 
Dravidian speech, 62 

Telugu, 54, 57; 'The Italian of the East*, 
62; most widely spoken Dravidian 
language, 62 

Tokharian, 71, lS4n, 141-42, 143; impor¬ 
tance in finding original Aryan home. 
141-42 

Tiibal languages, speakers, of, 74 
Urdu. 53. 55. 58, 73 

Lafiki, 8n; its location in Mt. Amarakantaka, 
48; scene of Rima-RSvatta war, 159 
Lassen, 154 
Law. B. C., 394n 
Leibniz, S34n 

L4vi, Syivain, on communication between 
India and Pacific Islands, 158 
Liberation in life (see Jtmnmukti), ideal of, 
374 

Liccliatis, 88 

Linguistic divisions, ancient, names of, 34-35 
Linguistic regions of India. 47-52 
Linguistic Survey of India, 53 
Lithuania, preserves oldest Indo-European 
speech, 142 

Logan, A. C., his Old Chipped Stones of 
India. 93 

Logos, conception of, Indian influence on, 154 
Lokayata, 398 

LokSyatika(^, 342; BrShmapas, 391 
Lumbini, l56 

Lunar world, in Upani^ads, 376 

Macdonell, 148; on caste system, 225; on im¬ 
portance of Pai^ini, 301-2 
Macedonians, and Greek culture, 133 
Mackay, £., his Earh Indus Civilixations, 
145n; his Further Excavations at Mohenio- 
daro, 115n 

Madagascar, Indian influence in, 156; its 
native dialects, 132 

MSdhava, ancient Rg-Vedic commentatmr, 200 
Midhava, his Sarva-darSana-sahgraha, 3% 
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Itulhtt, and Mldliava, ancient name* of 
month*. 291 

Madhu, and mnui. 206; •iddva, 208, 209 
Ifadhumat (Mohmands), in MahSbMrate, 147 
Madhvkirya, and DvaitavSda, 951 
Madhyadela, 46. 49. 52; its area. 46; western 
limit of. 47 

M»habhanUa, 8, 15. 14. 71, J47. 157, 511, 
521, 942. 400, 414, 454, 585, 598; Aniffya- 
kaparvan, on iS^ (a coin), 907; 'Bhuva- 
najuda* chapters of. SOS; critical attitude to 
meat-eating in, 85-86; eleven Rudras men¬ 
tioned in, 188 

MahabhSfya (see Patahjali), 270; interpreta¬ 
tion of 'Makkhali' in, 394n 
MahSbrahma (see under Buddhist Pantheon) 
MafaSkaia (see under Buddhist Pantheon) 
MahSnirvBifa Tantra, on doing good, 574 
MahlrSstra, 48 

MahSrijtrians, their Persian descent, 29 
MmKBaiddhas, some Buddhist, 527 
MahSvIxa, 226, 589, 595, 995. 400, 411, 454, 
455, 454, 544, 545; basic creed propound¬ 
ed by, 400; chief contribution or. 400; his 
great message to mankind, 546; left an 
organized religious Order, 401; preached 
in Aidha-Ma^dhl, 402 

MahSvirSdrya, 401 
MahTdhara on brahma-yajAa, 240 
MaiM, 86, 454 

Majumdar, R. C., 157n; on how name China 
originated, IS?;- on invasion of India. 151 
Makkhali GosSla, 226, 590, 454; and Ajlvika 
sect, 995-97; ethical teachings of, 594-95; 
founder of Ajlvika Order. 509; on moral 
otMcxvances, 595; origin of his name, 595; 
‘ philosophy of, 595-97; on six classes of 
numan beings, 591 
Malabar, ports of, 4. 

MS14, 19, 26, 27; plains, 25, 26; table lowing 
effect of ecological changes on, 25-26; 
truest representatives of veddids, 25 
Mana, Austric idea of divine essence, 79 
Manana, discipline of, 516; source of Self- 
knowledge, 180 
'Manas’, in J^g-Veda, 559 
MSnasa Lake. 41 
Mart4ala, released persons, 596 
Manes (see pitrs), world of, 576 
Mannlore, contact with Madafptskar, 156 
Manipur, language of, 64; ruling house and 
Indian culture, 89; Vai$ipavism in, 89 
Manley, F. P., 98 

Mantrais), 182, 184, 185, 195, 205, 252, 264-65, 
299, 512, 515, 516, SSln, 382; connecticm 
with rites, 515; interpretation of, SIS, 
920, 521-25; not mere lormulas, 550; pro¬ 
ducts of spiritual mentation, 516; real 
character of, 529; r6Ie of. in India, 185; 
-saifahiti, 512, 914, 516; Vedic, 182, SIS 
Mantra, in V^r^ySna (see under Buddhist 
Rel.-phil. Concepts) 

Mantra cult, 919, 522 

Manu, 182; his deBnition of nmtika, 589; 
SaihhitS, and ascetic life, 587 


Marriage, forms of, glndhartm and rdkMM, 
221 

Marshall, Sir John, view of figure on seal 
as Siva, 12^ 

Maryanni, Aryan troops of Mitanni, 148; 

their laimuage similar to Indo-lranian, 140 
Maskari(n} (see Makkhali GosUa), 595, 594, 
597; Panvrijaka, referred by Pl^lui, 909 
MasuUpatam, 157 

Matorialists (see Ajita Keiakambalin), 597 
Mathura(k), 47, 48, 401, 403 
Matik&s (mSlj'kSs). four aspects of investiga¬ 
tion, 449-50; meaning and significance of. 
447; schemes of thought, 443, 446-47, 450; 
scope of, 448-49 
Matsyagandha, Satyavatl as, 80 
Maurya(s), empire, zones of, 46; extension of 
their empire, 34; inscriptions, 70; period, 
68 

Max Muller, 131; on Aditi, 187; his theory 
on Aryanism, view on relation between 
race and language, 129; on Ui?Sdi-SiUras, 
284; on Vi^^u, 190; his works quoted, 
129n, S34n, 339n 

Mays. 195. 196, 197, 438; roots of. 174 
MSyS (see avidyS), of Advaitism, 428; doctrine 
of, 169; origin of the theory of, 196 
Mayin, 174 

Me Crindle, his Ancient India, 146n 
Mecca, 153 

Meditation (see upSsanS), on meaningless 
words, 382; tnrough self-identification, 
384-85; two kinds of emblematical, 379 
Megalithic pottery. Phase III, 104 
Megasihenes, on invasion of India, 151 
Meillet, his Scientia, 13 In 
Mcspccphals, 28-50, 35 
Mefocephalic people. 20 
Mesocephaly, 21, 28. 29, 30, 31; in India, 20 
Mesolithic industry, 102 
Mesolithic period in India, 101-5 
Mesopotamia, civilization of, 70; contact with 
India, 147 

Mesurier, Le, discovery of. Neolithic objects 
by, 105 

Metathesis, 277, 278 
Metempsychosis. 178 
Microcosm, 584 
Microlithic industry. 102 
‘Microlithic man’, 99 

Mihiragula, persecution of Buddhists by, 580 
‘MTmi^S’, m the Upani$ads, 516 
MlmathsS(s), 517, 518, 521; contain quintes¬ 
sence of Vedic philosophy, 518; desirabi¬ 
lity of a new school of. 551; Dharma-, 
519; Karma-, 519; look upon Vedas and 
Brihmattas as revealed, 518; its meaning, 
516; mentioned only four times in Upanl- 
sads, S16n; more akin to the spiritual 
practice of manana, 516; not directly con¬ 
cerned with exposition of Mantra-saihhi- 
tls, 518; psychological scheme of growth 
of, 317; significance of, 516-17; two schools 
of, 318 

MTmimsakas, 187. 212, 271, 517. 525, 450, 
440; denounced ascetic life, 587 
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Mlrftbat of Chltoie, 59 
Mind, meining in the Veda, Sldn 
Mitanni, 140, 148; gods. 148; Hittite*, liidc, 
140-41 

Mitra, P.. his Prehistoric India, 93 
Mitra, Panchanan, his paper ‘A Vedic Night 
of the Moon from Polyneua’, 80n 
Mlecdias, 88 

Mohenjo-daro (see Harapp3; Indus civiliza¬ 
tion), 68, 81. 110, 119, 150; advance made 
in town-planning in, 114; compared with 
other ancient civilizations, 114, 126; evi¬ 
dence about Aryans, 138-39; the Great 
Bath of. 111, 115; household utensils and 
jewellery, 116; intercourse with Western 
Asia, 126; lan^ and by-lanes of, 114; 
racial types in, 127; skulls discovered in, 
24; its statuary, 120, 121; strata of occu¬ 
pation, seven, and different planes, 113; 
writing, result of discovery of, 70 
Mohaijo-daro culture (civiliration), age of, 
139; of non-Aryan inspiration, 138; 3iva- 
Pafupati cult in, 138-39 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, aniconic objects 
of worship in, 123; fertility cult in, 122; 
male divinities of, 122 

Mokfa (sec also under Jaina Rcl.-phil. Con¬ 
cepts). 165, 166, 394, 424, 427, 428, 433, 
544; concept of, 314; different methods of 
attaining, 179-80; doctrine of, 177-79; as 
eternal nature of the Self, 179; Indian 
seeks for, 163; quest for, 166; realizable 
here and now, 179 
Moksa-marga, 415, 430 

Mdller, on ^mite contact with Indo-Euro¬ 
peans, 143 

Mongoloid(s) (sec KirSta), 86-90; Nagas 78; 
peoples, salient quuities of, 89; two 
groups of, 87-88; women had greater 
freedom, ^ 

Mongoloid kings, Hinduizatiun during the 
rule of, 88-90 

Monism, in Rg-Vcdic hymns, 168; theory of, 
336; Vedantic, 328 

Monotheism, 324, 328, 336-37; as interpreted 
by Europeans, 327 

Mortals and immortals, distinction between, 
206, 207 

Mother Goddess (see Great Mother), 14; cult 
of, 123-24; worship of, 128 
Mother India, repository of a composite cul¬ 
ture, 90 

Motherland. Indian attitude to, 10 
Mountain(s), their effect on Indian mind, 9; 
ranges, seven, marked by ancient Indian 
ge(^[rapfiers, 85-36; seven holy, 9, 86 
Movius, H. L., on chopper-chopping tradi¬ 
tion, 101 
Mxga-httstin, 128 
Muchas, three, 481 

Mughai (Ur), Indian teak in temple of Moon 
at 149 

Muir, Y, on caste system, 225; his translation 
of NSsadiya-sQkta, 168 
Muktiofttha, ttrtha of, 41 
Mumukfutva, requisite for sealizatum, 863 


Munda(B), 31, 63. 78. 78; dolidtooepliadic, an 
immigrwt population, 82; hyorlil oom- 
binattoiis ot, 19-20; Pareoean dqueM 
among, 31; physical traits and hatxKs. 19 
Mysticism, Arya, 328; in the Upanifids (tee' 
Upanifads; UpSsanSs) 

Naga(8), 87, 88, 89; Ao, 31^, Nesoit atcain in, 
30; Sema, 31; show high bradiyoephdy, 
31; dcull, umilarity with M(AfenJo-dato 
finds, 127 

NagSdhirSja, Himalayas described by KSli- 
d3sa as. 9 

Nagarahkra (mod. Ningrahar), in A^hania- 
tan, 51 

NSgojibhatta, his view of Phit-SfUras, 285 
NoKfatrais), 289; -daria, 291; list, revision erf, 
807 

NSlandi mahSvihSra (see Buddhist monas¬ 
teries), 51 

Nanda Varcha, 393 ‘ 

Naraniriyai^a (Sithha), 88; built RSmSklqdl 
temple, 90; organized Hinduism, 89-90 
Niisadiya-sUkta, 195, 340, 341; and conation 
of night, 315n; conception of unity in, 
167; foundations for VedSntic non-duaUsm 
laid in, 168-69 

NSstika(s), 389; darSanas, 414; meaning of, 
414; philosophers, 310; school, 389 
NSta-S&tras, dramatic literature, 308 
Natthikaditthi, 310 

Naturalism, theory of, 325; in Vedic religion, 
324-25 

Nature of man, cosmic and divine, 368 
NStya-Iastra, of Bharata, 272 
Navakadir, and teachings of Maskarin, 394 
Navya-Nyiya, creation of, 592 
Ncarchus, on invasion of India, 151 
Negroes, American, 129 
NeminStha, Jaina (irthahkara, 400 
Neolithic A^, 102, 108-5, 108 
Neolithic culture(s), in India, antiquity of, 
104; marks of, 103; true, primary traits 
of. 105 

Neolithic finds, important centres of, 105 
Neolithic, Late, of Indo-China, 105 
Neolithic objects, first discovery of, 103 
Neolithic period in Bulia, 101 
Neolithic stone-axe culture. Phase II. 104 
Neolithic times, 144 

Neolithic tools (see Stone Age Industries, 
Tools. . . .), Late, distribution of, 105 
Nepal, area of, three ancient towns of, 41 
Neti nets, philosophical method of, 9M 
Nididhyksana (see upSsanSs), explained, 878; 
meaning of, 378; source of Scu-knowledge, 
180; and upasonS, 379 

Nigama{s), 279; characteristics trf, 83; words, 
295 

Niganiha (NStaputta). 390, 391 

Niggaptha Dhamma, or Nitgranthism, 434 

Nihilism, Buddhist, 328 

Nihireyasa, 185 

'NirTfvaza Sirhkhya’, 415 

Nirjark (see Jaina Rel.-phil. Conoepts). 427 

Nirlepa (non-attachmeut), 815 
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NirvtufA (lee alio under Buddhiit Rd.<^iil. 
Conoepu; and Jaina Rd.'phil. Concepts)* 
Brahmaplcal and jaina views of, 552; 
mystic view of. 550 
*S^ka\ in Bg Veda, 228 
Nifk9ma-karma, 180 

Non-Aryans. 230; laid neater stress on emo¬ 
tions. their rewstance to Aryan cul¬ 
ture. 152 

Nim-dualism (see Advaita). theory of, 548 
Non-injury (see ahirhsS), 85, 86, 400 
Non-V^c sects (see nOstiAej, 389 
Non-violence (see eAidua). 401; comprehensive 
application of. 455 -to 
N orth, centre of o^t empires, 4 
North-East Fnmun, 42; Naga tribes in, 80-52 
North lndia(n), characteristics of, 7; plain. 88, 
47; plain, cradle of Indian dvilizaticm, 38 
North-Western Frontier, 48-46 
NySya-Vaiiepka, 440; school, 488 

Occult sciences, in India, 380 
Oldenberg, on caste system, 225 
Oldham, C., Palaeolitnic took discovered by, 
93 

Om, 370; concentration with help of, 363; as 
essence of fill, 383; essence or all samam, 
888; upaainS based on, 381 
One, conception of, 339 
One God, described differently, 203 
One and Many, inteml vision of, 327-28 
One-Many, interrelation between, 327 
Oraons (Vraons), 48; Archer’s description of, 
79n; of Mirzapur, 24; and VSnaras, 48 
Orion calendar, older, time of, 292n 
Oudh, 47, 48 

s 

Pttda-pUha, 270, 1^2; by 33kalya, 293; SSma- 
Veda, 298 

Pakhtunistan, description of, 50 
Pakudha KaccSyana (Prakruddha K&tySyana), 
889, 390, 391-93; Empedocles of India, 
393; etemalism (SassatavSda) of, 392, 453, 
544; identity of, 391-92; his philosophy, 
392-93; sect of (see AnuvSdins), 389 
PSla <^nasty, patrons^ to monasteries by, 

Palawlithic, Aee, 103, 107, l(ffi; cultural deve¬ 
lopment, 101; indust^, GodivarT, lOOn; 
Upper, 102 

Pali canon, 442-48, 454 

Palura, 'ancient port, 157 

Pkmirs, 44, 45; bradiycephaly in, 21 

Paticadaff, on knowle^e ana meditation, 378 

’Paflcafena', fivefold nation, 214 

Poftcd^, and village administration, 233 

Pan-cosmism, 172 

Plp^tikSbhaya, King, 897 

Panikkar, 145; on geographical influence, 6-7 

Plpini (see under Vemc Sages . . .) 

Papis, 228 

PafiAS (see under Buddhist Rel.-phil. Con¬ 
cepts) 

Pantheism, 824, 328, 888; Indian, Garvie’s re¬ 
marks on, 174; and monotheism, 838-39; 
two types of, 171-72 


Paramaifus, 424, 425 
Paramktman, 415, 427 
Pamiter, F. £„ 33, 71, 148 
Parikdt, King, 232 
PSriifSyjw, women's control over, 228 
Parifad, explained, 268 
ParivrSjakas (wandering monks), 18; duty of, 
13 

ParpotsS (mod. Punch), 40 
PSrdwins, 51 

ParlvanStha, 400, 411, 434 
PirvatT, 9 

Paiu-karma, and pu^pa-karma (see pQfih, 82 
Pafupati (3iva-) (see Siva), cult, 138-39; ^ure 
on Mohenjo-daro seal, 122; position of, 
in Vedic religion, 139; and Rudia (see 
Rudra under Vedic Gods . . .), 189 
PStalipuira, 459 

Patafijali, 46, 47, 281, 284, 296, 299. 804, 309, 
449, 450; on AffadhySyl, 303; his MaM- 
bhSsya, 270, 305, 394n; and PSpini, 302, 
803; on UnSdi^Sutras, 284 
Paterson, T. T., 94, 95n, 102n, 105; his classi¬ 
fication of Soan tools, 96 
Pclliot, on China, how the name originated, 
157 

Peninsula, Indian, 3, 4, 5, 35-37; its charac¬ 
teristics, 33; two sectors of, 36-37 
Penka, ISO; on relation between race and lan¬ 
guage, 129-30 

Peoples of India, composed of three ethnic 
strains, 31; predominantly dolichocepha- 

Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 4n, 5 
Persian^), 146, 150; Old, inscriptions, 137 
Personalization of gods, and Aryans, 335 
Pharaohs, 155 

Philosophical schools of India, two broad 
groups of. 389 
Phoenicians, 152 

Piggott, Stuart, on date of Jhangar ware, 104 
Pilgrim^cs, importance of, 14 
Ptpias, fifty-two, how they originated, 14 
Pitfifi), 259; as aSmmukhas, 263; as nSndl- 
mukhas, 263 

Pitr-loka, 207; its description, 206 
Pitryarm, path of the manes, 207, 362 
Plato, 153 

Pleistocene, deposits, 97; period, 98, 100; 

times. Middle, 95, 97 
Pluvial cycle, and glacial cyde, 105 
Polytheism, 324, 328, 335; Indian, different 
views on, 174-75; and monotheism, ImI- 
ance the spiritual mind, 327 
Population of India, four sources of brachy- 
cephalic, 32 

Pottery, hand-made, traces found in, 107 
PrScya or PQrvadefa, 46 
PrahlSda, episode of, 586 
Prajhi (see under Buddhist Rel.-phil. Con¬ 
cepts) 

Prakrtt(s), 438, 440; plurality of, of the old 
Simkhyas, 440 

Pramdifa, 436, 441; iabda, Upanifads sa, 349 
PrSna, 301; doctrine of, 367; meditation on, 
348; teaches Satyakima, 170 
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Pravihapa Jaivali, King, 227; teaches a 
tnapa, S75: upisanS taught by, 982 
Pravrajya, SdO 
Pray^(s), 41, 46 

Predication {see Jalna logic), seven modes of, 
429 

Prehistorian in India, problems confronting, 
105 

Prema, kSnuPaxid, 180 
Pretas, and pitfs, 259 

Primitive religion, mo characteristics of, 924 
Prinsep, James, and decipherment of BrShml 
script, 69 

Problem of competence, and Vcdic exegesis, 
926 

Proto-Neolithic Age, 102 
P{thadaka (mod. Pihowa), 47 
Psychic foi-ces, and cosmic forc«, link be¬ 
tween, 968 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, and India, 155-56; 

opmed Suer canal, 156 ' 

Ptolemy Philopter, 156 
Pudgala (see under Buddhist Rel.-phil. Con¬ 
cepts; and Jaina Rel.-phil. Concepts) 
Puhar (Kiveripattinam), 157 
PUjll, derivation of the word, 82; Dravidian 
origin of, 83; and homa, relative spiritual 
values of, 82; origin and nature ot, 82 
Put^ya-bhUmi, India, as, 10 
Pur3na(s), 144, 220, 440; Bhumnakoia section 
of, 46, 50; education of mass mind 
through, 586; pralaya and sr;p‘ described 
in, 961; r§is of, 213 

, PurSna, dent, 271; Agni, on metres, 285; 
Agni, »k$3 works in, 271; BhUgavata, 13, 
38n, 400, 573; Bh&gavata, episode of 
Prahlada in, 585; Brahmovaivarta, 46n: 
Devi Bhagavala, 46n; Mllrkai}4^a, 36n, 
88n, 41n, 50n; VSyu, 36n, 41n, 50n; 
Ftf»m, 182, 400; Fijpu, episode of 
Prahlada in, 585; Vififu, on India, 7n. 
l(hi: Vifnu, on the Vedas, 182 
POrana Kassapa (Punja KaSyapa) (see Akriya- 
vadins), 390-91; absolutism of, 544; an 
upholder of Ahetuvada, 391 
Purdah, absence of> in Vedic society, 223 
Paiu(s), 230 

Purukutsa, King, called ardha-deva, 232 
Purusa(8), 193, 195; description in PurusO’ 
sOkta, 195, 197. 338; Parama, 195; 

Parama, and creation of universe, 197; 
plurality of. 440; Saihkhya conception of, 
422; as supreme Man. 338 
Purufo-sukta, 172, 195, 197, 202, 214, 229, 299, 
341; and pantheism, 338 
POrvad^. 46 

Parva-MimSriisa. 299n, 414, 415; its character¬ 
istics, 318, 319; discusses theory of cter- 
nality of words, 318; earliest philosophical 
SQtras, 918; known as Karma- or Dharma- 
MTmaihsa, 319; least polemical in charac¬ 
ter, 318; ultra-ritualistic attitude of, 319; 
and Uttara-MTmSthsa, 318-19 
Pufpadanta, Apabhraihfa poet, 401 


PufPa-kttrme, and Paht-harma, 82 
Pythagoras, Indian inBuence on, 159; mathe¬ 
matical doctrine <^, 159 


;ualified monism (see Rlmanuja), 851 
uetta, derivation of, 50n 


Race(s), definition of, 17; formation, 19; 
movement, Indonesian, 90; movement. 
Polynesian, 90; primary and secondary. 
17; and race movement, 17-92 

Races and Tribes: Abh&as, 30; Abor, 87; 
Afridis (see ApiTta), 147; Ahoms (see 
Ahoms): Aka, 87; Andhidta-Vyfui, 47; 
'Australoid', 18, 22,. 91; Austrics (see Aus* 
tries); Bagdia, 27, 28; Balds, ot^n and 
movement, 20; Baltis, show true Aryan 
peak, 28; Bhilla, 78; Bhutanem, 87; 
Bodo(s), 87, 88; Bodos of East Bengal, 89; 
Bodos, an Indo-Mongoloid tribe, 64; 
Brahuis, 24; Bundelas, 37; Burmese, 87; 
Chakma of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
22; Chang, a Naga tribe, 31; Chenchus, 
26; Chuhra(s), 27, 28; Chuhra dtulls, 
identified as Indo-Aryan, 24; Dafla, 87; 
Dhimals, 87; Garo, 87: Gonds, tribal 
movement of, 48; Gujars, 60; Gurkhas, 
87; Gurungs, 87; Gypsy, dialects, 61; 
Gypsy, Indian origin ot, 130; HQpas, 30; 
Kachari, 31, 87; Kachin, 87; Kadaurs, 27; 
Kakar of N.W.F.P., 22; Kanikars, 27; 
Kanowaris, 87; Kauliya, 88; Khasis, 31; 
Khonds of Orissa. 27; Kiranti of Nepal, 
87: KirStas (see Kiritas); Koch, 87, 88; 
Kol, 78; Kolia, 78; Konyaks, 31; Korkus, 
27; Kuki(s), 87. 89; Kuki-Chin(s). 87, 88; 
Kurds, 30; Ku^knas, 30; Ladakhis, 20, 87; 
Lahouls, 87; Lepchas of Sikkim. 87; Limbil 
of Nepal, 22; Lolo, 87; Lubu. 24; Lusheis, 
87; Magars, 87; (see M314); Malpa- 
haria(s), 26; Malpaharias, how originated 
from M314, 25; Manipuris (Meitheb), 91, 
64, 87; Manipuris. claim to be K^atriyas, 
89; Mech, 87; Mikirs, 87; Miri, 31. 87: 
Mishmi, 87; Mohmands, 147; Moi of 
Indo-China Hills, 24; ‘Mongol* peoples, 
64; Mongoloids (see Mongoloids); Mon- 
khmer, 31; Mundas (see Mundas); Mun- 
dari (Mundas), migration of, 19; Mun- 
dari peoples, 30; Musahars, 27; Nagas (see 
Nagaii); Negroids of India, 78; Newars (of 
Nepal), 78, 87, 88, 89; Newaxs, adoption 
ot Indian alphabet by. 64; Nisidas (see 
Austrics). 63, 76, 78. 81, 84. 85| 90, 214; 
Orang Batin. 24; Orang Mamao, 24; 
Oraons (see Oraons); Pakthas (PakntOns, 
Paihans), SO, 146; Pods of Bengal, 28; 
‘Proto-Australoid’, 18, 24, 78; Pulayans, 
27; Pulindas, 78; Rabha, 87; Rengma, 31; 
3abaras, 78; Sakai of Malaya, 24; 9aka8, 
30, 50; Santals (see Santals); Scythians (see 
Scythians); Scytho-Dravidians, 29; Seywo- 
Iranians, 29; Smites, 143, 150; Shans, 79, 
88; Siamese, 73; 9igrus, 1^-Vedic tribe, 
225; Sikkimese, 87; Singpo, 87; divas or 
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Races and Twww > ■ Continued 

I^'Vedic tribe, $0; Spiti Tibetans. 
B7; Subaraeam of Mesopotamia, 150; 
Tanks. 51; Tajiks, an Aryan race. 44; 
Talgai. 18; Tibeto*Bunnan. 87. 88, 90; 
Tipra. 87; Toala of Celebes. 24; Todas 
of NilgirU, 20. 26: Turko^AItain stock, 
21; Ulu of Sumatra, 24; Uralis, 24, 57; 
Vlnaras, and Oraons, 48; Veddas (see 
Veddas); Veddids (see Veddids); ‘Veddoid’, 
24; Vellala, 26; IVadjak, 18 

Racial terminolopes, 17-18 
RaghuvaMa, 210; description of ahramas in, 
219 

KMMrfis, 575 

Rijaiekluira, 46; his definition of western 
countries. 47 
'Rajput*, 50 
RajputSnS, 57 
RSma, 8n 

Ramakxishna, Sri, 544, 565; on different paths 
to God, 180-81, 554 

RSminuja (RSmSnujacSrya), 547; his doc¬ 
trine of Viii^tadvaita, 551; on Reality, 
171; system of, 166 

Rami^atta, 8, 48, 225; allied influence of 
Homer on, 154; on Burma, 158; interpre¬ 
tation of, 48 
RSs MalSn, 46 

Rationalism and intuitionism, in ]^e-Veda, 518 
RtUniru (councillors), names of di&rent, 232 
Riva^a, 48 

Reality, nijprapafictt view of, 169, 175; sapra- 
pafica view of, 169; source of all existence, 
176 

Reason, in scientific method, 552 
Reincarnation, doctrine of, .341 
Risley, Sir Herbert, on existence of 'general 
Indian personality’, 76; on hybrids of 
Mundas, 20; on Scythian element in 
Western India, 29 

Ritual(s) (see Vedic Rites and Sacrifices), 
meaning of, 254 
Ritualism, 530 
Rohilkhand, 51 

Romans, gmdation among, compared to Aryan 
gradation, 230 

Royce, Josiah, his account of UddSlaka’s 
teaching, 176-77 

Rfabhadcva, Taina (IrthaAkara, 400, 411 
Ijifis, 9, 187, 191, 345; their conception of one 
God, 338; not sannyasins, 217; 1^-Vedic, 
did not consider world an evil, 211; of 
Vedas, Upani^ads, and PurSpas. 213; 
Vedic, ac^t adhidaivata explanation, 
354; Vedic, on stmr as state of illumina- 
ticm, 514 
IjifikuUu, 8 
{IM, 555 

Sabda, origin and nature of. 299 
Sabha, 231; its r61e in villas administmUon, 
253 

Sacddlnanda, S8Q. 


Sacrifices, internal. VeiUlntic 'End Buddha^ 
views, 562; and knowtedge, dHtoaioe 
between. 208 

Sad-odvaita of the MoUchya, 441 

rni (Hd SBihlJiyas, 

440n 

SahadhatiHtifh Aryan idea of wife as, 85 
Sakha, carana and patifad, distinction be¬ 
tween, 268; SaiSinya, 270; Sahala, 270 
^kta, his fifty-two pTlhas, 14 
5ikya(8), 589; clan, 158 
Samaiyas, Jaina sect. 402 
SamSmrtana, 259 
Samiti, in Vedic society. 232 
S3ihkhya(s), 389. 391, 407; Old, belief in 
plurality of Puru^as and Prakftis, 440n; 
philosophy. 155; philosophy, its influence 
on Greek physiologers, 154; school, 414- 
15, 435, 438; system, and evolution, 544; 
-Yoga. 440, 453 
SarhrSt, status of, 231 

Sarhsara (see also under Jaina Rel.-phil. Con¬ 
cepts), 572, 537; Austric origin, 80; con¬ 
ception of. 80; doctrine of, 177-79, 206; 
release from, final objective, 165 
Sarhsara-suddhi, Ajivika view of. 595, 454 
Sathskara, 437 
Sarhvatsara, 290, 291 
Samya, 434, 435 

Sangha, Buddhist, place of samma and maifha 
in the doctrines of, 455 
SaAglta-ratnakara, of N3rada, 275 
Safijaya (Belafthiputta), 390, 599, 455; Pari- 
vrajaka, 399; scepticism of, 399 
Sankalia, 99n, lOOn; on succession of lithic 
industries, 101 

5afikara (8afikar3c3Tya), IS, 175, 556; classical 
Vedinta of, SSSn; his defmee of ascetic 
life, 587; his definition of *Upani$ad’, 348; 
his definition of upBsana, 577; his doctrine 
of Advaitavitla, 351; his doctrine of MSyS, 
592; four monasteries of, 14; indebtedness 
to Buddhists, 594; influence of Buddhist 
monastic Order on, 588; his interpreta¬ 
tion of Upani$ads, 353; missionary acti¬ 
vities of, 595; his Order of monks, 586, 
588; on sampad-upasana, 380; his dtofl- 
nandalaharT, 179n; sixteen Upani^ads re¬ 
cognized by, 184; system of (see Advaita), 
166; Opani^ds commented on by, 547; 
his Vedanta, and MahiySna philosophy, 
592-93 

Safikara Deva, 60 
Sannyasa,' 242n: and rjis, 212 
Sannytlitnf, 213; not mentioned in Vedic litera¬ 
ture, 217 

Santal(s), 19, 26, 30; Kol-speaking, 79n; re¬ 
present largest group of Austro-Ariatic 
speakers, 63 

Santa! Parganas, area of, 46; Aiuiro-Asiatic 
speakers in, 63; refuge of jungle tribes, 19 
Sintana, grammarian, 285 
82rad3-prtha, Kashmir known as, 59 
SSrada-tTrtha (Shirdi), 59 
Sarkar, S. S., and others, on brachycephaly in 
India, 22 ' r f 
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Samath, Uom o£> Achaemanlan inBooioe <m, 
1S2 

Sanip, Dr. L.. 294, 295 
terySta, King, 214 

Saesatavlda (EtarnalUtn). 892, 458; A^uvSda 
and, 892 

Sat, existed alone in the beginning, 171; as 
universal Self, 177 
Satamdna, coin, 807 
Satf, and SSkta pifhas, 14 
l^tkhaififagama, laina work, exposition by 
VIrasena, 401 

SSyaua (SftyanicSrya), commentary on J^g- 
Veda, 19^: his definition of Veda, 182; 
interpretation of .Vedas and Brihmatias 
by, 320; on midway position of Sik^anu- 
vaka, 2M; on number of Vedic gods, 188; 
ritualistic tradition* of, 825; on Savity and 
SQrya, 189; and tradition of Vedic 
exegesis, 320 

Scandinavia, original Germanic home, ISO 
Sceptics (sec Saftjaya Belaithiputta), 399 
Scepticism, 453 

Schopenhauer, on the Upani^ds, 365 
Schraeder, on similarity of doctrines of India 
and Pythagoras, 153 

Scripts and Alphabets: 

Aramaean, 151 

Bala-bodha, Dcvanlgarl known as, 72 
BrShmi, 68, 70; its decipherment by Prin- 
sep, 69-70; development of, 71-73; and 
Indus script, 68. 70, 120; Maurya, 71; 
name used for old script justified. 68; 
national alphabet of India, 68; origin of, 
69, 70-71; proto-, 71; spread over in 
different countries, 71; transformations of, 
69 

Chameali, 72 

DevanagarT, 56, 58; development and use 
of, 72 

Egyptian, 120 
Grantha, 72 
Gujarati, 72 
Gurumukhi, 56. 58, 72 
Indian alphabets, 68-70 
Indus (vaile)) script (Mohenjo-daro script), 
68, 70, 120 

Kaithi. a form of DevanagarT, 72 
Kashmiri, 73 

Kharo^hT, 69. 70. 71, 151; and BrShmf, 69; 

derivation of name, 69n 
Ku$3Qa, 71 

Kuiila, a form of BrahmT, 72 
Landa. 72 

Lept^ or Rong alphabet, 72, 78 
Manipuri alphabet, 73 
Mesopotamia, cuneiform characters of, 120 
Minoan, 120 

Mo^i, originally used for Marathi, 72 

Perso-Arabic, 73 

Phoenician. 70 

Proto-Brahml, 71 

Proto-Elamitic. 120 

Roman, 73 

88ra(I2. 58, 71; its use in Kashmir. 72 


Scripts and ALmABBts-<-47ontjiH«ed 
Siddhamfit^, 71 
Sindhi, 73 

Sind'Punjab (see Indus script). 70 
Sinhal»e. its origin. 72 
8rT Har^a, 71; d^elopment oi^ 72 
Sumerian, Early, 120 
Takri (Takki), 72 
Tamil-Malayalam-Grantha, 72 
Telugu-Kannada grotm, 72 
YatMnSnT, a form of Greek writing referred 
to by PSnini, 308 

Scylax (of Caryanda). first bode on India by, 
152; naval exp^ition under, 151 
Scythian(B), horse culture of, 29; mesooe^alic 
people, 20; racial element in India, 29, 80 
Seleucus Nicator, 153 

Self (see Atman; Brahman), cosmic, 171; in¬ 
dividual and collective, 373; inner. 178; 
one, 174; -rcaliration, different means of, 
180; supreme, 357 
Semasiology, 280 

Semiramis, invasion of India by, 151 
‘Seivara Siiiikhya’, 415 
Sher Shah, 51 

Shravanabclgola, central seat of Deccan Jain¬ 
ism, 401; statue of Gomateivara at, 403 
Siddha, 412, 413, 544 
Siddh3nia calendar, 289 
STliapura, Aryan emigration to Ceylon from, 
159 

Sikhs, no Veddid strain among, 27, 57-1% 
STlanka, identifies Kassapa's doctrine with 
Saihkhya view, 391 

Silpa (arts and crafts), PInini includes xnui^c 
and dance under, 307 

Siihhala (see Ceylon), 37; -dvTpa, origin of 
name, 159 

Sind. North Zone ^ech in, 49 
Sindhu, meaning of, 49 
SittiySr, on functions of released persons, 895- 
96 

Siva (see Pafupati), 9, 14, 84, 128, 220; origi¬ 
nally outside Aryan pantheon, 83; prayer 
to in Sve. U., 381; and UmS, Dravidtan 
origin of worship of, 81; and UmS, dual 
forms of. 83, 83n 
SivajMna-iittiy&r, 394, 897 
Skold, 275, 279, 295n, 298n 
Smrtt(s), 182, 264, 317, 318; literature, 345; 
Manu, 157, 265, 389; Manu, janapedas 
mentioned in, 34; Manu, mentions six 
Vedingas, 265; period, 232; pralaya and 
5rF(i described in, 361; produa of 
vijUana, 317n; rules against crossing 
ocean in, 145; Sruti and, 182, 345 
Snataka, 217, 256, 259 
Socrates, and Indian philosophers, 158 
Sogen, Yamakami, his views on Buddhist 
categories, 470 

Solomon, Indian articles used by, 149; and 
Mahosadha JStaka, 149 
Soma (see under Vedic RitM and Sacrifices), 
81. 208, 222; -juice, extraction of, 248; 
not an intoxicating drink, 217 
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SaiiMd<wa. hit Kathiiaritsigamt SOS 
'Song of Creation* (see Niiadtytt-sUkta), 107*68 
Sophocles, on India, 152 
Soondara Raian, 100, 101 
South (todia), physiotl characteristics, 4, 7 
South Russia. uulO'Europnn home-land. 14S 
South Zone, linguistic ^ions of. 48 
Space, according to Jaina meuphysics. 425; 

time, and causation. SOI 
^>cech (see FOc). fourfold division of. 267; 
mystic division of. 266n; three grades of, 
26611 

Spiritual omduct, two factors of, 439 
Spiritual experiences, classifiration of, S67 
SraddhS, as deity. 247; hymn to, 342: and 
tatka, ways of realizations, 317 
Sramapafs), 394; identification with Brihmaua, 
434; or non-Brahmauical sects, S89-S99: 
nuns, referred to bv PSnini, SIO; repre¬ 
sents three sects, S89; Safigha, 400; sects, 
common features of, 389-90 
Sramanism, 434 

jnniona, source of Self-knowledge, 180 
228 

SrT (see Vijpu). 83. 8Sn 
jirlhar^. protagonist of VedSntic logic, 592 
Srfkantha, his commenury on Brahma SUtra, 
574 

8iT-k>etra. in Burma, 158 
Srfigetf (Sringeri), Ma^h at, 14, 588 
Snljavas. in /jCg-Keda, 230 
SfSti (creation), as God’s attribute. 415; (pro¬ 
jection) of universe, 361; -vSdht, 415 
SrutSAgas, MahSvIra’s teaching in, 402 
Sruti (see Vedas under Vedic Literature). 
' 199, 243, 264, 318, 349; literature. 345; 
prescribe different courses, 354; product 
of inanda, S17n; and Smyti, 182. 345; 
and unity with Brahman, 362; on universe 
as beginningless, 361 

Sthalas, five zones of India known to Rija* 
Ickhara, 46 

Stone Age, 99; Early (see Palaeolithic Age), 
107; Early, life of people during, 107; in 
India, general observations on, 105 8; in¬ 
dustries of East and South Africa, and 
Europe, 105-6; New, 93, 108; New, life 
of prople during, 108; Old, 7, 93 

Stone Age Industries, Tools, and Imple¬ 
ments ; 

Abbevillian, forms, tools resembling, 94; 

type, hand-axes and cores, 98 
Abbevillian-Acheulian, complex, 97; indus- 
tty of Sabarmati, 100; tool-types, in 
Madras, 101; tool-types, in Mayurbhanj, 
98-99; type, hand-axes, 95 
Acheulian, hand-axes and cleavers. 94: in¬ 
dustry, 100, 101; type, tools of, 98, 99, 100 
Adze, ^uldered, 105 
Anyathian (Burma) tool, 101 
Aurignacian of Europe, tools and imple¬ 
ments, comparison With, 94 
Biface indust^, 100 

Celts, cUsoovered in different parts of India, 
103 


Stone Age iNDusnuss, TdmM, aim XMnJt- 
MENT$>--Conh‘ntt7d 

Chakolithic, axe culuure, 104; polished axe 
culture, 102 

Chopper-chopping tool tradition, 101 
Choukoutienian ^hina) tool. 101 
Clacto-Abbevlilian-Adieulian, tools, 100 
Clactonian, forms, tools reserablii^, 94; 

technique, 100; types of tools, 96 
Culture sequences, table showing, 96 
Java, tools ol, 106 

Kumool implements, division into four 
groups, 94 

Levalloisian, technique, 100; type, facetted 
flake tools and cores, 95; type, Late, 
blades and elongated fiakes, 95; type of 
tools, 96 

Madras Industry, 98; type, 99 
Mdlaprabha Palaeolithic industry, 100 
Mayurbhanj industry, 99 
Microliths, 102, 103, 104 
Microlithic factory, sites of, 99 
Microlithic industry, 94, 100, 101, 103 
Neolithic tools, special types of, 106 
Palaeolithic, tool, 93, 100; type. Late, tools 
of, 95; Upper, 96 

Palaeolithic industries, 97; characteristic 
features of, 97 

Patinated flakes and micioliths, 104 
Patjitanian (Java) tool, 101 
Proto-Levalloisian flake tools, 100 
Scan, culture, extent of, 101; industry, 96, 
97; industry. Late, 96, 97, 100; and 
Madras litnic traditions, 100; stage. 
Early, 96; stage, Late, 96; tools, 96, 97 
Stone-celts, smooth, distribution of, 104-05 

Stone Age and Other Archaeological Sites : 
Adittanallur, 127; Adittanallur, skulls 
found in, 24. 29; Alicoor caves, 98, 107; 
Amri, 110; Attirampakkam, 98; Bain- 
gang3 valley, 101; Bangalore, 102; Bangri- 

E osi, 99; Baripada, 99; Bcas valley, 101; 

eliary, 103; Bhangarh, 101; Bhutra, 93; 
Bombay, microlithic, 102; Brahmagiri, 
102, 104; Burhabalang valley, 98, 99; 
Burzahora. 103; Chandravalli, 104; 
Chittoigarh, 100; Cuddapah District, 93; 
HarappS (see Harappa); Kangra, 101; 
Karnataka, 100; Kulli, 110; Kumool 
caves, 93. 98, 107; Langhnaj. 103; Mahl 
valley. 100; Malaprabhi valley, 100; Man- 
bhum, 105; Mansehri, old Afokan site 
of. 39; Maaki, 102; Mayurbhanj, 98; Mlr- 
zapur District, South, Palaeolithic took 
in, 100; Mohenjo-daro (see Mohenjo- 
daro); Mysore, 102; Nal, skulls discovered 
in. 24, 110; Nalagarh. 101; Narmada 
valley, 98; Narmada valley, rich pleisto¬ 
cene depostu in, 97; Nasik, 100; Nellore 
District, 98; Nevasa, 101; Nimar Dis¬ 
trict, 100; Nunax, 103; Paithan, 93; 
Palaeolithic sites, names of, 101; Palar 

g lains, 97; Pallavaram, 93; Quetta, 110; 
.upar, 110; SabarmatT valley, 99, 100, 
103; Sanganakallu. 102; San^nakallu, 
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Neolithic cultuze of, 104; Saiwanakallu, 
eeqiMftce ot period establidbea in, 104; 
Sintebhum, lOS; SiimauU batiit, 100; 
So^)«n valley, 95, 9^ SO(h)anian sites, 
names of, lOi; Sutkagen-dor, 110; Sutiej- 
Sirsft valleys. 101; Tirunelveli teri sites, 
geoknical antiquity of, 102; Vadamadu- 
rai, 99; Zhob, ilO 

Sirldhana, 22S 
St&past 156, 402, 575 

Sturtevant, on Hittite and Indo-European 
langu^es, 141 

Subbarao, lOQn, 102n; his work at Sangana- 
kallu. 104 
SudSs, King, 225 
Sudharman, a gatfadhara, 418 
Madras, 224, 225, 227, 2^; profession followed 
by, 229; rigours of caste system on, 12 
Sue^, 146; canal, ancient 156 
Sumer, contact with Indus valley, 145, 147; 
India's contact with, 155 

Sumerian culture. 111 
Sun-worship, in ancient times. 188 
jfinyatS (see under Buddhist Rel.-phil. 
Concepts) 

Suppiya, ParivrSjaka, 399 
Surat, trade port, 4 

Surefvara, on mdtdhySsana, 378; on upSsanS, 
379 

SQrya-kuiida, lake, 41 

Susa, counterpart of Mohenjo-daro vase at. 150 
Satra(s). 227, 243, 265. 266, 320; classes of, 243; 
Jaina, 390; -kSras (authors), 265; -kBras 
systematized procedure of rituals. 321; 
nature of, 352; period, 222, 223 
S&trakrtSAga (Jaina work), 544, 545; on 
mrtdina, 549; presents six categories, 392 
Suvarpa-bhOmi (Suvannabhumi), 158, 159; 

identified with Burma. 492 
Svar and moksa, concepts of. 314 
Svarga, 212; through sacrifices, 211 
Svastika, in Sumer and Indus valley, 148 
Svayambhu Caitya, in Nepal, 531 
Syiia, names of rulers in indo Iranian, 140 

‘Tad Ekam', ultimate Principle, 338 
TaittirTyas, 270; school of, 299 
Takakusu, on centres of YogaeSra, 497; on 
fint exponent of Midhyamika thought, 480 
Tak^fili University, 303 
Tamilnid. 37 

TamiaUpti, 5, 157, 159, 529 
‘Tantibhasi’, Pali known as. 442 
Tantra (see under Buddhist Literature), 210; 
cult of, 330 

TSntridsm (see under Buddhist Sects and 
Schools), Indo-Mongoloid basis of, 90; 
oBrnSeSra form of, 86 
Tapeaiyd), 9, 426, 427; death as, 376 
Tarka, 816, 317, 317n, 318; product of numas, 
317n 

'Tat tvant asi', 371, 438 

Ten Names’ (daianSmin), Order of, IS 


TmipantUi, Jaina aeet, IK' 

Thalm^ hh Journey «p oiieot, IS^ tMarf 

Theth Hindustin. 35. 47, S2 
Threefold debt, theory of, 224 
Thurston, £., his fimUngs of g eologtail fot 
flueoces, 26; on Kaniktes, jungle and 
domesticated, 26 
Tibet, 43; Buddhism Iq, SOl-2 
Tibet. Great, ‘Bud Bofun’, 48; little, or 
‘Lukh Bu(un‘, 43 
Tilak, his Onon, 291 
nrtha(s), 14 

TittMyas, heretic teachoi, 890 
Topiiutd, his definition of race, 17 
Transmigration (see sathsSra), 537; doctrine of, 
177-78; of the soul, in Veda. 206 
‘TnyT, the three Vedas, 184 
Triiali Devi, 400 
J nx/rtkaratia, 176 
TulasIdSsa, 60 

Ucchedav9da(-dins), 310, 453 
Udayana, his criticism of Buddhist monks, 
579. 580; his works, 592 
Ui, H., 390n, S91n, 39^; on Saisatav3da. 
.*(92 

Ujjvaladatta, on Ut^^-SUtras, 284 
UmS (see Siva), 358; meaning of, 8Sn 
Umasvimin, his Tattv&rtMdhigama-SUtra, 
419, 430n 

Unity, from multiplicity to, 386-57 
Universe, its divisions into tokos, 204; ground 
of its manifestation, 169 
Upadhis, 360 

Upani^ds (see under Vedic Literature; also 
V^Snta) 

Upani$adic, acosmism, 174; renundation 
in, 224; cosmism, 171-73; cosmism and 
acosmism, harmonization of. 176; doctrine 
of All-One, 153; id«i of 'So'ham' 357; lite¬ 
rature, and mlm&duS, 316; meditation 
(see UpSsanS), 375-85; non-dualism, 175; 
non-violence, basis of, 436; period, ridh 
blossoming of, 342-44; teachings, correct 
approach to, 354-55; views on ultimate 
Reality. 583 

UpSsanS(s) (see meditation), 212, 270, 585; 
aimed at spiritual icuntification, 384; 
aims and methods of, 375, 582-84; based 
on Om, 381; BhSmaff on, 379; classes of, 
378-80; definition in VedSnta^ra, 377; 
and devotion, 380-82; different words used 
for, 379; distinguished from karma, 
bhaktt, etc., 382; of infinite expansion, 
383; -kSn^, 183, 185; meaning of, 577- 
78; mentioned in Upani^ads, 567; and 
mdtdhySsana, 379; for people in different 
stages of life, 389-84: saftkara on, 377n; 
uught in Arapyakas, 249; throute pro¬ 
gressive stages, 384; Upani^dic, umed at 
a grand synthesis, 384; Upani^ic method 
of, 350; why stressed in upantfa^, 569 
VpSsanStjs) (types oQ, abrahma, 377, 578; 
adhySsa, 379. 880; ahathgraha, 384; afigS- 
vabaddha, 379; Brahma, S?7«, 378, 879; 
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prSi/a. 868; pruSha, 879; tampad, 979; 
aampad, 8aAkaza’8 definition of> 380; 
vijiana, 868 

V^uarpUt 300; ^katlyana’s view on. 299-900 
Uttankuras, 299 
Uttaraifiadras, 238 

Utuura-MImaihsS (tee Vedinu), 918; its 
characteristics, 318, 819; crowning achieve¬ 
ment of Vedic spiritual quest, 818; and 
esoteric interpretation of Mantra-saihhitS. 
819; its ob^t of enquiry, 919; and 
POrva-MTmimsS, 818-19 
Vttara^patha, ancient northern route, 806 
UturSj^tha, 46, 49; RSjaiekhara on, 47 

Vic (see spMch; and VSc under Vcdic Gods 
and G^desses). 266-67; or creative word, 
815-16; Indian conception of, 154 
VlhlTka (Balkh), 45 
VaidiidibnaraTia, on PrStifSkhyas, 288 
Vaid^a, C.V., on VediAga Jyotifa statement, 

Vaitfll, 400 

VaiiSlians, on Buddha Gautama’s birth, 509; 

deification of Buddha by, 508 
Vaiiefika, school on dravya, 421; system, 898 
Vaifuavas, sacred spots of, 14 
VaifQavism, influence of bodhisattva concep¬ 
tion on, 578; spread into Manipur, 89 
Vaiiya(s), 225, 226, 227 
Vftiasaneyins, 269, 271 
Vala, story of, 208 
VUmlki, 48 

Vinapnathya, 8, 9, 86, 242n 
VarSnamihira, his Brkat SathhitS, 897; his re¬ 
ference to Afghanistan, 50 
VbAuasI, 46, 400 

Vararuci (see KStySyana), 284; his Virttikas on 
PStiiini, 285 

VardhamSna (see MahSvTra), 400, 411 
Varma, Prof. S.. 269, 270, 272 
VangO^ma-dharma, 217 
Vasi^ha, lUlidSsa’s reference to, 210 
>^isudeva (see Kr$oa). Bhakti cult of, 309 
Vatta^mani, king of Ceylon, 448 
Vedas (see under Vedic Literature) 

VedSA^ (see under Vedic Literature) 
VedSnta (see Upanifads), 88. 185, 218, 227, 
414, 415, 453; epistemological assump¬ 
tion of, 829; monistic, and Buddhism, 
594; school, 488; -Siltras (Brahma-SOtras), 
218 

VedSntic, Brahman, and Buddhist citte, 566; 
monism, and belief in God, 560; s^tem- 
builders, 844 

VedSntins, 212, 430; and internal sacrifice, 
659 

Vedda(s), of Ceylon, 20, 22, 25, 26; crania, 
24; head form, 24; and Mohenjo-daro 
skdetal finds, 127 

Veddid(8), 18, 22, 24, 26, 82; autochthones 
of India, 81; distribution of, 24, 25, 27; 
effea of change of‘habitat on, 19; essen¬ 
tially hill people. 25; stature of, 27; 
type. 27 


Vedic. attitude towards life on eardi, 2l0-l3; 
civiliration, influence <d, 220; cosmology, 
840-41; cult, idob recognized in, 245; cult. 
Yoga and Taittra combined in, 830, 891; 
eschatology, 841; etymologies, clmdfica- 
tion of. 276; idea of primeval water, 153; 
ouikxdi on life. 224; pantheon (see Vedic 
Gods and Goddesses), some views on, 
885; period, absence of public temples 
in, 245; period, later, classes in, 226-27; 
polytheism, an aspect of monotheism, 
^3; prosody, metrical unit of, 287; re¬ 
censions, according to Carana-vyQht, 199: 
stiuUes, renaissance of, 881; symbolism, 
misconstrued as Naturalism. 881; theory 
of gods, 827, 828; thought, fusion of 
fnSna and karma in, 814; tradition, 
source of Indian spiritual cults, 828 
Vcdic age, absence of purdah in, 228; agri¬ 
culture in, 227-28; arts, crafts; and social 
life ol, 215-17 , 228-29; Stranias or stages 
of life in, 224; castes in, 225-26; coun¬ 
cillors of kings in, 232-88; education, 217- 
19; ideal civilization, 220; intercasie mar¬ 
riages and dinners in, 227; king’s divinity 
in, 282; king's power in, 231; kingship 
in, 229-30; political organization in, 
229-30; position of women in, 222-23; 
powers of samiti or parliament in, 231-82; 
professions not hereditary in, 225-26; 
republics in, 233; social oigani/ation in, 
224-25; teaching most honoured in, 220; 
trade and commerce in, 228 
Vedic culture, 199-220; education common 
to all in, 218; resurgent evangelism of, 595 
Vedic exegesis (see Vedic interpretation), pro¬ 
blem of, 812, 322 

Vedic gods and goddesses, benevolence of, 
205; their classification, according to 
Aryans, 334; dual, 386; each extollra as 
highest Deity, 202-3; evolution of, 186; 
havirbhajas and' suktabhajas, 208; imper¬ 
sonal and formless, 334; and mythology. 
202-4; nature of, 188, 204-5; representra 
as working together, 836; of three planes, 
187-88, 204 

Vedic Gods and Goddesses: 

Aditi, the Boundless, 838; conception of, 
167; modier of gods, 187, 205; root mean¬ 
ing of, 187 

Aditya(s), 187, 189, 190; gods of celestial 
sphere, 188-89; twelve, 188 
Agni, 167, 186, 187, 189, 191, 193, 194, 201. 
208, 286, 238, 244, 245, 246, 249, 250, 252, 
254, 337, 840; called damunas. 296; 
centre of Vcdic ritual, 244; epithet as 
vUpati, 245; greatest of terrestrial gods, 
192; hymns to, 200, 202; teaches Mtya- 
kima, 170; triliy prominent, 209 
Agni Svi^takrt. 247, 249, 262 
Asvins, SS3, 225, 229, 239, 244, 252; were 
bom. 205; possess highml knowledge,'208; 
twin gods, 192 
Brahms. 506, 538 
Byhaspati. 208, 808, 342. 898 
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Vtuc <!»aDS AND Goddesses —Continued 
Dyu, 160. 167. 188 
GWitmat, 193 

Hlra^yasErbha. 194. 195. 202, 337. 341, 

370. 382, 384 
148. 251 

India. 139. 140. 187. 188, 193. 196. 201, 

204, 207, 220, 222. 224, 226, 228, 231. 

232, 238, 239, 242, 248, 249, 250, 251, 

252. 258. 298, 334, 337, 340, 342. 358. 

416; anointed as king, 229; glimpse of 
eternal Principle in, 191; god ot war, 

335; greatest soma-drinker, 203; hymns 
to, 202; image of, 228; kills Vala, 208; 
most important god of J^e-Feda, 191; one 
God as, 203; a purely Indo-Aryan god, 

191; and Vrtra, 207; why prominent, 209 
JStav^as (sre Agni), 358 
K^trapati, 256 
Mahcmra, as mdyin, 174 
MaruL(s). 148, 191, 192, 248, 249; in Kassitc 
documents, 148; originally men, 205, 206 
Matari^van (see Viyu), 192, 194, 202, 337, 

358 

MSyk, hymn dedicated to, 196 
Mirra, 186, 188, 189, 204, 335, 336, 337, 

340, 341 
Nasatyas, 140 
Parjanya, 192 

PavamSna, hymn to, 206; Soma, 200 
Prajapati, 2U2, 232, 253, 254, 286, 538; con¬ 
ception of, 166; the ‘Father-God’, 337, 

338 

PrthvI, 180, 187, 188 
PQsan, 249, 25S 

Rbhus, 192, 228, 248, 290; originally men, 

' 205, 206 

Rudra (see Siva), 139. 187, 188, 192, 244, 

254, 256. 376; an Aditya, 188; attitude 
of aversion towards, 139; derivation of 
name, 83n; a foreign deity to Vedic 
Aryans, 139; Tryambaka, 250 
SarasvatT, 239, 258 

Savitr (see SOrya), 187, 189-90, 191, 204. 

23l 249, 334, 337, 340: one God as, 203 
Soma, 203, 204, 238, 252, 336; as lord of 
speech, 281; PavamSna, 200 
SOrya, 187, 189, 204, 254, 334; in Kassite 
documents, 148, 235; prayer to, 203 
SOryS, marriage of, with Asvins, 216, 235 
SvShS, 265 
Ituia 1Q9 944 

vie (sec FSt). 266-67 , 281, 316, 329 
Varupa, 189, 140, 186, 188. 189, 193, 204, 

230, 232, 236. 249, 250, 252, 336, 337. 

340, 341; maintainer of physical and 
moral laws, 335; root meaning of, 189 
Visto$pati. 256; hymn to, 235 
Vasus, 187, 576; eight. 188, 192 
Vayu, 187, 189, 192, 354; teaches Satyakitna, 

170 

Vi?9U, 14. 84, 190-91, 209, 213, 220, 255, 

340; an Aditya, 18B; high positior in 
Rg-Peda, 203-4; identified with supreme 
&ing, 190; immanent all-pervasivc Piin- 
ciple, 191; Mahl-, 416; and StT, Dravidian 
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Vedic Gods amd GoDDBS8sa-<'>4CeMfintt0d 
origin of worship of, 81: and 8iT, dual 
forms of, 83. 6Sn 

Vittvakarman, 195, 837, 341; conoEption of, 
166, 194; as lo^ of speedt, 281 

Vifvedevas (see All-gods), 166, 192, 249.* 
379; collective view of gods, 836; hymn 
to. monism in, 838; prayer to, 208 

Yama, 192. 194, 207. 837, 539; ralm pHf 
loka, 206 

YamT, sister of Yama, 192 

Vedic hymns and verses: anuv5ky3(s), 
invitatory Vedic verses, 235, 238; AM, 
237, 247, 251; Asyevamlya-s&kta, YIska on. 
301; brhad sSnum. 246; CayaftT (Slratfn. 
holiest prayer of BrShmanism, 85, 
258. 259, 340; Hathsoma hymn of Rf- 
TVda. 194; Hiranyagarbha-s&kta, 20k; 
Kuntapa, 237; MrgSrtt, 236; NisodSya-- 
sukta (see NSsadiya-sSkta); paridhSriiySs, 
235; prStaranuv^a, 252; puronuoSkyS 
verses, 247; PuruM-s&kta (see Puru^a- 
suktoy, rathanlara siman, 246: Sakvaii, 
246, 285; sSman, 183; sSman, different 
parts of. 283; s&ntidherd verses. 249; 
^ifavida (dialogue) hyitms, 202; iastras, 
313; to 8raddh3. 342; sUkta, 194, ItW; 
women authors of; 222; ySjy3{s), offering 
verses, 235, 238, 247 

Vedic interpretation, competence of west¬ 
erners. 326-27; criterion ot, 328-29; evolu¬ 
tionary method of, 328; historical method 
of, 328; reaction to western views in re¬ 
gard to. 325-26; two modem critical schools 
of, 325-26; two postulates of western 
school, 325; views of western Indologists, 
323-25 

Vedic Index, 2S0n, 231n 

Vedic Ijterature: 144, 183-85, 345-46; four 
sections of, 312; kings in, 231; nature of. 
312; three assemblies mentioned in, 231; 
two parallel currents of thought in, 414; 
versification in, 286-89; works, names of: 

Anukraman7(s) (Indices), 199, 2^; of White 
Yajur-Veda attributed to KStySyana, 286 

BrhaddevatS, 205, 278, 286 

Caratfovyuha, enumerates six VediAgas, 265; 
mentions Upa-jyoti^, 292; on Vedic re¬ 
censions. 199 

Mtm&thsa-Sutrtts, 208, 218, 318 

NidSna-S&tra, discusses metrical aspects of 
Sama-Veda, 286 

Sawanukramatft (General Index), 235, 272, 
2ft6 

VedSnta-Siitras (Brahme-SHtras), 165, 218, 
352, 380n. 574 

Vedic Literature—Aranyaka( 8): 8, 183, 184, 
199, 242n, 243, 312. 333, 345. 350; ifila- 
reva, 267, 276; Taittirlya, 184, 188, 268; 
Taittiriya, Rudras in, 188 

Vfdic Literaturk~BrXhmana(s): 150, 183, 
186, 197. 211, 221. 226, 227, 240-41, 242n. 
246, 264-65. 266, 266, 312, 537; of Atharva- 
Veda, 242; eight topics of, 183; and 
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Adbhuta, 184, 248 

Aitanya, 189, 184, 216, 229, 2Sln, 233, 241, 
242, 276; on human ■acri6ce, 216; on 
kinglen atatei, 288; cm F3c, 267, 267n 
Arfeya, 184 
ChSndogya, 242 

Copatha, 184, 242, 818n; ipeaka of rahas- 
yam of Vedas, 8lSn 
Joimtnfya, 184 

184, 241, 242, 291 

Mantra (see CMndogya Brehma^}, 186, 242 
i^deovtf^ (see TS^^^a), 184, 241, 242, 291 
^oifmihia, 184, 242: six VedSAgas in, ^ 
SSmevidMna, 242 

SdAkfUhnma (see iCau^taki), 184, 241 
datapath, ISO. 184, 186, 187, 188, 22Sn 
m, 226, 281n. 232, 282n. 288, 241, 242, 
266n, 276. 291, 298; on egni-cayana, 253; 
Atman in, 839; on erection of memo¬ 
rials to dead, 261; on gflyatiJ metre, 286; 
nammar in, 281; on mdes of mech 
26<hi; on improper pernmnanoe of rites, 
841; time of, 292n; a true representa' 
tive of BilhmaQa literature, 241; two re- 
censkms of, 184, 242 
Satyayana. 184 

TatUtfiya, 184, 186, 240, 242, 291, 341; on 
. creation, 841; on evolution of cosmolc^i- 
cal conception, 341; idea of synthesis in, 
340; pn identity of Brahman and Atman, 
340 

TalevakSra (see Jaimimya), 184, 186 

(see PaAamthia), 184, 241, 291 
Vttthia, 184 

Vedic Literatukb—•PrXti4Zkhya(s) : 199, 272, 
273; character of. 269-70; chronology of 
extant, 270; exunt, 270-71; and grammar, 
282-83; literature, 268; meaning of, 268; 
number of, 269-70; pre-, literature, 266- 
68; of «g-Feda, 270; of ^g-Veda, oldest 
of all, ^2: of Samo-Fsda, 270, 271; of 
Saunaka, 269; works, names of: 
Atharvana, 270, 271, 271n. 274, 282 
XatyOyanlya, on language structure, 283 
PUfpa-SUtra, 271 
Pik, 268, 270, 271, 272, 294 
J^hOantra-vySkarana, of SSma-Fede, 270, 271, 
274 

Sikala, 265n, 270 

AuifMiklya Caturddhytyika, 271 

Teittirfyo, 270, 271, 273, 274, 299; date of. 

282: d^nition of hpa in, 299 
Vajasaneyi, 270. 271, 274; date of. 282 

Veihc LmiUTUitE—UPANi 9 AD(s) (see VedSnta): 
8. 168, 166, 196, 199, 206, 210, 214, 215, 
228, 242, 242n, 243, 812, S37. B84. 597; 


VmiC lJTmT1»»--UPAMt{ABM^^ 

academic view erf, 173-74; hnteoedieiiit to 
Buddhistic movement, 347; of Atharm- 
Veda, 847; believe in evohitioii and in¬ 
volution of universe, 351; a bird's eye view 
of, 345-65; Brohma-viifya in. 849; called 
rohasya, 348; called VedStua, 848; their 
oHnmeiiutors, 352; conception of Atman 
in, 855-56, 583; conception of Brahman 
in, 850, 857-58; concerned with /iiSna as 
contrasted with karma, 211; oonflictiim 
inferpretatiems of, 352: and correspond¬ 
ence theory, 368; cosmic view in,,lo9-71; 
cosmism or, 173; dedates God as karma- 
dhyakfa, 179; description of different 
layers of Being in, 367: different types of, 
366; of different Vedas, 347; and aualism, 
343: and dynamic i^iritual life, 368; and 
eschatology and emancipation, 362-63, 372; 
and genesis of Siihkhya evolution, 344; and 
goal of life, 344, 365; handed down 
orally, 348; idea of dependence on Cod 
in, 382; on impersonal Brahman, 859-60; 
instances of torturing of texts of, 353; 
and integration of inner forces, 367-68; 
and knowledge and power, 373-74; of 
Krfna Yttjur-Veda, 347; and link between 
psychic and cosmic forces, 368-69; Magna 
Charta of human rights, 365; man des¬ 
cended from God, according to, 360; 
meaning ot the term, 348; and medita¬ 
tion in every-day life. 375-77; meditation 
versus ritualism in, 343; message of, 364- 
65; methodology of, 349-50, 354; monistic 
philosophy of, influence on Buddhist phi¬ 
losophers, 593; mystical approach in, 366- 
74; and mystical significance of metres, 
286; nature of highest Truth in, 563; and 
nature of Reality, 343; and nature of 
Universe, 344, 3^-61; and non-dualism, 
S'4S: number and character of, 346-48; 
principal teachings, 355; and psychic 
opening, 369-70; and qualified non-dual¬ 
ism, 343; and real nature of soul, 357, 
360; reason and intuition in, 366-67; and 
reincarnation and karma, 356-57; relation 
between Brahman and soul in, 351, 358- 
60; its religion, 351; repository of experi¬ 
ences and speculations, 342; and resulu of 
transcendence, 372-73; revered by all sects 
in Hinduism, 348; as Sabda pramatfa, 349; 
sages of, 589; of SUma-Veda, 347; and 
Schopenhauer, 365; seek unity in diver¬ 
sity, 350; and self-abnegation, 363; spirit 
of, 366; and spiritual discipline, 863-64; 
of iukla Yajur^Veda, 347; supreme in¬ 
terest fixed in oAitral truth of Being, 367; 
and symbols, 370; mtems of philoso¬ 
phies based on, 851-52; teadt ratioiude of 
morality, 364; teachings of, relative to 
conditions of aspirant’s mind, 359; testi¬ 
mony of, 349; theme of. 350, 351; and 
transcendence of Brahman, 172; transcend¬ 
ing of time etc. in, 370-72; two aids to 
spiritual life mentioned in, 363; two forms 
of Bndunan in, 858; two paths <rf soul 
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to other worlds in. U&; two views oi 
Reelity in. 169; and S69. 983; 

md sarmyitu in, 212: and Yogic 
disd^ne, 974; works, names of: 

Aitare^, IM 
Alhpanifod, 348 

Amrtabmdu, on place of scriptikres in life, 
965 

BrhadSranyaka, 8, 170, 173, 178, 186, 188, 
226n. 242, 266. 268, 275-6, 286. 291, 943. 
950, 959, 962, 964, 978, 980, 597, 599; on 
bliss of Self, 965; conception of nntarya* 
mtn in, 977; on death and disease as 
tapasyi, 976; on dKarma, 166n; gave sub¬ 
jective turn to sacrifice, 949; on japa and 
mantra, 882n; on karma, 178, 697; on 
mjnd, S16n; on number of Vedic gods, 
IM; on parifod, 268; part of BrShmaQa, 
186; on realization of Self here, 944; on 
spiritual disc^Une, 964; teaches m{pra~ 
pafka view, 179; on upisand, 980; VeoUUk- 
gas in, 266 

ChSndogya, 174, 176n. 184, 186, 218, 226n. 
242. 266. 276. 281, 291, 84Sn, 958, 965, 
370n, 981: astronomy in the time of, 292; 
on Brahman, S44n; classification of letters 
and technical terms in, 281; conception 
of life as a sacrifice in, 976; declares 
Infinite as bliss, 965; different vidySs in, 
170-71; divides man's life into three stages, 
976; eschatology in, 362; gives hints for 
being in constant presence of Reality, 977; 
grand conception of sacrifice in, 976; 
meditation on letters in, 981; on mind, 
S16n; most important episode in, 171: 
notion of metempsychosis in, 538; part of 
Br3hmana. 186; on Self in the heart, 944; 
teaches saprapaAca view, 170; on up2sani, 
S75n, 980n, 982; Vediftgas in, 266 
Gopala^pUrvatSpanJya, bhakti in, 981 
m(vSsya), 180, 184, 186, 240, 915n, 946; 
art ot SadihitS, 186, 914; significance of, 
14; synthesis of aruvity and meditation 
in, 944; teaches Karma-yoga, 180; on 
upasana, 984; its wide spirit of synthesis, 
314 

J&bila, 184; on ascetic life, 587 
Katvalya, 184 

Katha, 178n, 184, 942, 953, 459; analysis of 
personality in, 956; chariot simile in, 956; 
dialogue between Yama and Naeiketas in, 
564; emphasires morality, 166n; on imper¬ 
sonal aspects of Brahman, 359; on Puru^ 
or Atman as the highest. 956; on rebirth, 
956; on transcendence of Brahman, 172-79 
Kauritakt, 184, 3l7n; eschatology in, 362; 

on transmission of spiritual TOwer, 917n 
Krna, 184, 186; Brahman as ultimate power, 
story in. 957-58; on impersonal aspect of 
Brahman, 359 

MahSndrSyatfa Upanifod, on dharma, 166n 
MoitrSyan!, on ialse knowledge, 342n 
Mai}4ala-br&hmarfa, on vijAttna, 570 
MAiidUkya, 184, 957; on Brahman's trans¬ 
code^, 173; describes different states eff 
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soul, 967; -AffrsU of t^u^apida, AM; 
on nature of Brahman, 969 
Muktiki, 946; list of 108 Upanifads in. 816- 
47 

164. 265. 960. 969. 962. 909, 966; 
on ceremonials, HA; on cosodc person, 
981; on creatioa, 961; its deaflt i pt i cn^of 
order of manifettatioo. 961; imumetates 
six VedlAgas, 266; on evolution ot 
universe, 361; on impersonal aspect of 
Brahman, 359; on inoivicbial soul unit¬ 
ing with universal Soul, 8, Sn; and medi- 
ution on personality, 381; on rmlization 
of Self, 365; on sacrifices. 943 
NSrSyaifa, 184; on dependence on God. 382 
NrsimkatSpanJ, recognized by OaAkara, 184 
Praina, 184, 992; on mind, 91&i 
SvetStvatara, 174. 184, 942, 342n, 359, 962, 
382: on ^votion to teacher. 364; on 
impersonal aspects of Brahman, 95^ on 
mays, 174; on ritualistic won^p, 343; 
ulung refuge in Brahman in, 982 
Tatttiriya, 184, 218, 267, 268, 917n: on con¬ 
ception of God, 950; on creation, 169-70; 
dtmnition of Brahman in, 169; on different 
layers of our being, 367n: on God’s 
immanence, 361; moition of 9ik0 in, 267; 
r61e of meditation in, 375 

Vedic LrrERATuan—V eoXAgas: 264-92. 991; 
age of. 920; genesis of, 264-65; incorpo¬ 
rated in Brihinapas under different heads, 
266; and later commentaries, 319-21; lite¬ 
rary style of. 265; literature, phonetic ob¬ 
servations in, 279-75; meaning of. 264; 
reference to, in early literature. 265-66; 
six. 199,'249, 266 

Vedic LnERATimE: VedXAca—Chandas: 
Chandas (metrics), 199, 264, 266, 285-89; 

material, pre-PiAgala, 285-86 
Chandah-Sfitra (see PiAgala under Vedic 
Sages . . .), 285 
Chandonukramatjil, 286 
Chandovtcui, name used for Chandas, 265n 

Vedic Literature ; VedXAga— jYon$A; 
Atharvaifa Jyottfa, subject matter of. 289 
Jyoti$a, 199; basis of calculation in, 289: 
functions of. 289; literature, earlier, 290- 
92 

JyotifSm-ayanam, name used for Jyotifa. 
265h 

Upa-jyoti^. 292 

PedSAga Jyott^ (see Lagadha under Vedic 
Sages . . .), date of, 289-90 

Vedic Literature: VedXAga—Kalfa: 
Dharma-iistra, VSsiffha, metres deified in, 

Dharma-SQtras, 47, 217, 226, 243; five zones 
of India, in. 46 

Grhya-S0tra(8), 218, 294, 249, 290; 

AsvaUfyana, 269; AtvalSyana, <m ajfaki 
rite, 269: Cobhila, on determining fnll 
moon. 292; HiraryyakeU, 269; Hiraifya- 
keU, on ofpiAS rite, 283; marriage cei^- 
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mony in, 257: nrasfutm, 245, 262: on 
pointing of Dhruva (pole) star, 292: 
prescriw different kinds of meat, 217; 
rituals of dead in, 260; on vSrtwiSntt 
cenniony, 257 

Ea]pa-Satra(B}, 185; Apastamba, 265 
*S8niayac&rika' SQtias (see Dharma-SQnras), 
245 

SmSrta'SQtras, two eateries of, 243 
toiuta-SQtras, 217, 254, 245, 245: Aivali- 
yana, 267n: Afitvdvana, on memorial to 
the dead, 261; iSnkh&yam, and metrics, 
286 

5ulva-SQtras, 245 

Vedic Literature: VedIAca—Nirukta: 
Nighaifiu, 275, 278, 294-95, 520; its explana¬ 
tion of dhi, 314 

Nirukta (see YSska), 199, 203, 264-65, 266, 
275-81, 293, 294, 296, SOI, 305, 320, 321n, 
S2Sn; its appendix points to spiritual in¬ 
terpretation of Mantras. 321; m datvata- 
kaif4o, 295; de6nition of, 276; and Expla¬ 
nation of Vedic theology, 281; foundation 
of the whole system of PSuini, 282; on 
Indra, 192; its naigama-ftSirida, 295; its 
naighatftuka-kStj4o, 295; and Pkpini, 282; 
and ure-Nirukta literature, etymological 
material in, 275, 276-77; three parts of, 
295; two paru of, 278; and Vedic cita¬ 
tions, 278-79 

Vedic Literature : VedXi^'Ga—5iksX : 

5ikfa(s) (phonetic^, 199, 264, 266-68, 269; 
number of, 271-72; and PrSti^ikhyas, 
269; specific contributions of, 274, 275 
5ik$8 works. 271-73; names of: Amoghanan- 
dinT, 272; BhSradvija, 272; CSrSyanlya, 
275: Gautaml, 273; JjotnaSi, 273; MSrt^vi, 
272; MandUkl, of the Atharva Veda, 273; 
N&rada, 272, 274; PSnintya, 271, 272, 274; 
PSriiari, 272; Samina, 272; Siddhanta, 
272; Hkfi-sangraha, collection of Sik^Ss, 
271; Svara-vyaAjana, 272; f'arnaratna- 
dipika, 272; Fa«f(/iT, 272; YSjilax/alkya, 
272, 273, 274 

Vedic Literature: VedXAga—VyXkarana: 
AffSdhyiyT (see PS^iini), 501; commenteries 
on. 305; economic conditions described in, 
307; educational data in, 307-8; on 
etymology of nirvStfa, 551; four classes of 
litenfture distinguish^ in, 308; geographi¬ 
cal data in, 305-6; grammatical theories of, 
5M-9; historical material in, 304-5; its 
lasting value. 310; number of sUtras in. 
304; politioil and administrative data in, 
310; on the religious life of people, 309- 
10; social life (i^icted in, 306-7;-sports 
mentioned in, 507, 508; two supplements 
of. 504 

Phit-SOtras, 284-85 
Upadi’SBtra, 284-85, 296 
VylkatRoa (grammar), 199, 264-65, 266, 
281-85; literal meaning of, 282 


SaihUtI(s), 185, 186, 190. 199, 214, 221, 
226, 227, m. 267, 521: eonoeption of 
gods and goddesses in, 193; four principal, 
183; later, 232 

Veda(s), 11.131, 215, 227, 266; anthiopo- 
morphism of gods in, 555; ccmcepUon of 
life and afterdife in, 205-7; duu .divini¬ 
ties in, 336; extend over three thousand 
years, 220; four, comparative study of. 
200-2: four, compilation suggests writing, 
70-71; four divisions of, and tat^t to, 
182-85; four, subdivisions of, 199; gods 
as protectors of law in, 179; hetero^x 
tendencies in, 341-42; meaning of, 182, 
345; no tinge of pessimism in, 211; non¬ 
human origin of, 182: relation to ItihSsas 
and Puriuas, 182; religion of, 597; reli¬ 
gious teachings of, 182-98; source of 
cultural life, 182; sources of philosophical 
ideas, 163; study of, 217, 259; traditional 
view of, 182-83; two divisions of, 395; two¬ 
fold purpose of, 185; two theories for 
authority of. 322; of Vedas, 266; worm, 
names of: 

Atharva-Veda (SamhitSi, 183, 184, 215, 
22In. 222 , 227 . 228n, 279, 291. 545, 486; 
its claim as a Veda, 209; cultural value of, 
209-10; deals with man, 210; divinity 
ascribed to king in. 232; election of king 
in, 230; hymns of, sen'e practical ritual 
aims. 237; its hymns boirowcd from Jf.g- 
I'eda, 237; mentions Kirata people, 87; 
more philosophical than Rg-Veda, 210; 
nature of, 201; oldest designation of, 236; 
some hymns of, 201-2: spells and charms 
of, and Buddhists, 516; treatment of dis¬ 
eases in, 229; two recensions of, 199; on 
Varupa, 189, 335, 341 

Kapifihala-katha SamhitS, 183, 238 

KSIhaka SathhitS, 183 , 226, 238; on speech, 
267 

Maitraya^i Samhitd, 183, 22Sn, 238, 242, 
276, 291, 307; on fo’trfold division of 
speech, 267; mentions branding of cows, 
307; on nak^atras, 291 

J^g f'eda (SathhitS), 81, 136, 139, 144, 145, 
166, 167, 174, 183, 184, 194n. 195, 207, 
209, 221, 222, 223, 224, 226, 226n, 231n, 
232, 265, 266, 269, 342, 345; arrangement 
of, 199-200; and castes, 214; conception of 
Aditi in, 167; conception of gods and 
goddesses in, 193; conception of three 
regions in, 208; declares oneness of divi- 
ni^, 160-67; description of pitf-loka in, 
206; election of king in, 230; and Epic 
iloka, 288; and esoteric meaning of 
mantras, 31 Sn; gods invoked in, 202; gold 
coins in, 228; grammatical allusions in, 
281; on Himalayas, 9n: hymns of, their 
litutgical employment. 235; hymns dedi- 
eaten to Indra, 191; hymns draicated to 
Mitra and Varuua. 189; hytims dedicated 
to Savitf, 190; and iconic worship, 128; 
identity soul with cosmic spirit ui, 1^; 
an im^rtant source of infonnuuion, 136: 
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Vemc UniuTUM»~^VEDA-SAAHiTXs~Conttnved 
and Indian jphilcnophy, SSS: influence 
over flikfSs, 271; Jyoupt literature in, 290; 
and 2(H: last s&kta, of. 198; 

madhuvidyZ in, 208; metaphysical thoughts 
in. 196; and metrics. 287; monotheism of. 

20S; number of gods mcnitoncd in, 188; 
period of. and Indo-Aryan languages, 55; 
priesthood, mantras, and early rituals in, 
244-48; reflects picture of complex society, 

137; and ritual, 245; Saihvada hymns of. 

202; six Adityas in, 188-89; soma sacri¬ 
fice in, 248; some professions mentioned 
in. 225; suigeiy in, 229; three planes, 
described in. 204; on three stages of 
language, 267; transmigration doctrine in, 

207; its use in Vedic ritual, 234-35 
]^-V^ic, civilization, whether autochthon¬ 
ous in India, 138; language, its nature, 
136-37, 280; metres, common. 287n; rfis, 
two paths recognized by, 207 
SSma Veda (Sathhita). 183, 190, 201, 209, 
237-40. 241, 246, 265, 272, 279, 345; and 
older music, 289; Veda of music. 240 
Taittifiya SaiiihitS, 183, 184, 187n, 223n, 
229n. 238, 242, 276, 291; introduces 
riddle-games, 239 

VSjasannyi Sathhita, 183, 184, 186, 190, 238, 

242. 279, 291 

Yajur-Veda {SatithitS), 183, 188, 200, 345; 
essentially a Veda of rituals, 314; influence 
on 3ik$£s, 271; mentions Kirlta people, 

87; its two iakhas, 238 
Yajur-Veda, Black {Krstfa), 182, 183, 184, 

200, 201, 209, 240, 271, 276; characteristic 
feature of, 238; four recensions of, 199, 

238; 3iksas of, 272 

Yajur-Veda, White (iukla), 183, 184, 190, 

276, 314, 346; extant Prltisikhya of, 

271; two recensions of. 199, 238 

Vedic metres, based on Smra-saAgUa, 288; 
general observations on, 288-89; their 
position, 287; some, 285 

Vedic metres, names of: anustuhh, 285, 288; 
brhatt, 285, 287; dvipadd-viraj, 288; 
gSyatrl, 246, 248, 259, 285, 287 , 288; 
gSyaM, fire-rhythm of, 332; jagati. 248, 

259, 285, 286, 288; mahSpafmti, 288, 

paAkti, 288; prag&tha, 246, 287; trvf^ubh, 

248, 259, 285, 288; ufrtih, 285, 287 

Vedic priests, different classes of, 245; four, 

237; four, their duties, 238; four kinds of, 
209-10 

Vedic priests, names of: adhvaryu, 249, 252; 
aahvaryu, function of, 185; agnldh, 245, 

246; brahman, 237 245, 246, 247; brah 
man, function of, 185; hotr, 209, 237, 

238, 245, 246, 249, 253; hotr, derivation 
of, 246; hotr. function of, 185; neftr. 245; 
pralastr, 245, 246; purohita, 231, 232, 

246; sdma-ga, 246; udgdtr, 209, 223, 237, 
240, 241, 246; udgitr, function of, 185; 
upmaktf, 246 

Vedic religion, 598; Buddha's attitude to¬ 
wards, 577; clue to the motive of, 
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329; comparative study of, 324; develop¬ 
ment of, 324; harmony of mysticism aifd 
occultism in, 329-31; interesu present 
and future life emphasized in, 577; not 
primitive, 328; its root-idea. 329; views 
on, 560; wonhip of Images in, 591 

Vedic rites and sacrifices: diaracteristics of, 
330; classification erf, 248; gradual chanm 
in attitude towasds, 559-60; magical side 
of. 234; occasional ceremonies, 256, 257; 
ritual literature, 234; sacrifices meant to 
confer intermediate goods, 584; 3rauta 
cult, and Gfhya cult, 254. 255; Vedic 
rituals, 234-63; views of Buddha on, 562 

Vedic Rites and Sacrifices; abhijeka, 252; 
agni-cayana, 253; agnihotra, 239, 249; 
agniftoma, 235, 251; egntffoma, differ¬ 
ent varieties of, 239; agriyddhSna, 239, 
248; agnyupasthSna, 239, 2^9; dgrahiyatfi 
festival, 255; Sgrayaifa-ifti. 250; agricul¬ 
tural rites, 255; dhavamya sacrifice, 251; 
ahina rites, 241, 253, 254; dhS. offerings, 
249; ancestral offerings, 261-63; animal 
sacrifice, 250; animal sacrifice, attitude to¬ 
wards, 559-60; annaprdiana, 258; anuySjas, 
231, 249, 301; anvoffakya rites, 259, 263; 
apupasfakd, 262; aSmSrohaifa, 257; 
astaka(s), 259, 262, 263; aivamedha (horse- 
sacrifice), 231, 237, 239, 242, 248, 253, 350, 
559; dtnarvana sacrifices, 271; m/abhftha 
ceremony. 252; baudhyavihdra, 256; bhUta- 
yajha, 255; brahma-yajha, 240, 255; 

caitya sacrifice, 257; calurmSsySni, 239, 
249; caturthl Harman, 257; cU^Hkaraifa, 
258; dakfina, mystical meaning of, 236; 
dakrina, offering, 238, 247; aariapfirr}a- 
rn&sa sacrifices, 238, 249, 250; deva-yaj^, 
255; dhanvantari sacrifice, 254; dtA;a, 251, 
252; disposal of the dead, 260-61; dvSda- 
faha, 253; ek&ha, 241, ekSftakd, 262; 
ekoddista (see Sraddha), 260, 261; fires, 
different sacrificial: {dhauardya, 244, 247, 
248, 249; daksitfa, 244, 247, 248, 259, 262; 
gdrhapatya, 244, 247, 248, 249; kravya- 
vdhatvi or nardSathsa, 247; of sabhd, 245); 
funeral riles and ancestral offerings, 259, 
260; garbhddhdna, 257; gavdmayana, 254; 
goddna, 258; Gyhya ceremonia, 254-59; 
Grhya sacrifices, periodical, 255; Cyhya 
sacrifices, and 3rauta cult, 255; guest-re¬ 
ception, 256; havir-yaina, 238, 254; 

homa{s), 81; homa{s), Idjd, 257; isti, 249; 
jdtakaiman, 258; ryotifloma, 241. 252; 
mahd-pitr-yajna, 268; martufya-yajna, 255, 
256; naimiltika sacrifices, 248, 250-52; 
ndmakarat}a, 258; niru4ha-paSubandha or 
paiubandha, 250; nitya sacrifices, 248, 
249-50; pdka-yajnas, 237; pahea-mahd- 
yajtias, 243, 254, 255; pdrvaifa, 261, 289; 
paryagnikaratfa, 250; piifda-pitr-yajAa 
(pitfda offering to Fathers), 239, 245, 261; 
263; pitfmedha sacrifice, 240; pitr-yajAa, 
250, 255. 259, 263; pratyavarohana cere¬ 
mony, 255; pravargya sacrifice, 240, 242, 
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247, 2S2: MfyaJcitta. 236; puthsavana oe- 
renKmy, 257; puvuaMhana {-dheya), 239, 
248; purufamedha, 239, 242; rS/oifiya, 231, 
237, 239, 252; xiia ensuring prosperity 
of CBtde, 256; Mamedha sscrffioe, 250; 
sathtkMras, 243; muMyU, 223, 244, 259; 
sapiifipkmafM (see tmddha), 260, 261; 
lapta-padt, 257; mvamedha, 239, 242, 253; 
uittras, 241, &2, 254. 290; seutrSme^;, 
239, 242, 248, $avanas, pressing of 
sofiM'j^ce, 248, 251, 291; dmantonnayana, 
257; sti, sacrifioe to, 255; soma sacrifice, 
ahfna type, 253: soma sacrifioe, most 
important ^-Vedic ritual, 248; soma 
sacrifices, varieties of, 241; iriddha{s), 245, 
261, 263; irUddha, ceremonies of, 259; 
irSddhas, occasional, 263; irdddha, origin 
of, 81; JrSddhas, vfddhi, 263; 8rauta cere* 
monies, 244-45; 8rauta sacrifices, 248; 
irfioaua sacrifioe, 255; stfUlttpika, 256; 
HklagBcua sacrifioe, 254, 256; sutyS day, 241, 
252, 253; suM festival, seven funoamen- 
tal forms of, 241; iyena sacrifice, 245; 
upanayana, 242: upanayana, done both 
fm boys and girls, 85; upanayana, of girls, 
222: uj^nayana, most important ceremony, 
258, 259; upasad days, 251, 252, 253: 
vaihfpdeva, 249; vijapeya sacrifice. 239, 
252; 'varui^apraghUsa sacrifice, 249; vSstu- 
anti, 256, 257; vrStyastomas, 241; vr«ot- 
sarga, 256: yajHa, 183, 414; yajiia. si^i- 
ficance of, 197-98; yajHa-vSstu, 254; yUpa 
(sacrificial post), anointing of, 247 
Vedic (see rfu; Vedic Sases and Persona¬ 
lities), characteristics of, 213; different 
from later ones, 213; high moral level 
of, 211 


Vedic Sacss and Personalities: 

Agastya; marries LopSmudrS, a K$atriy8, 227 
Angiras, and Atharva-Veda, 236 
AAgirasas, 207 
Ap91S, 228 

Apastemba, on Arauyakas, 183; on indivi¬ 
dual after death, 555 
Apifali, pre-Pauini grammarian, 283 
Arcanfinas, Vedic composer, 200, 205 
AfvalSyana, on offaka rites, 262 
Atharvan, and Atharva-Veda, 236 
Atri, Vedic composer, 227 
Audumbariyaua, YSska on, 299 
AuDamanyava, 294, 298, 300 
UdarSyaua (see VedSnta-SUtras under Vedic 
Literature), 352 

BharadvSja, Vedic composer, 199 
Cyavana, marries a Rpitriyl, 214 
Oadhyac, Indra taught esoteric knowledge 
to, 209; teaches madhuvidya, 208 
Devipi, Kfatriya officiating in sacrifice, 226 
Dhumi, Dba diief, 224 


Dnghatamas, 203, 338; his famous hymn, 
210; hymn to Viivedevas, 202 

a pre-mhka grammarian, 279, 294, 


Giigya BIliki, taught by Xfatriya, 226 


Vbmc Sagbs and PBRsoNALrriBa—Cenrinued 
Gautama, taught by Kfatriya, 226 
Ghofi, Vedic composer, 2^ 

Gobhtla. on offaka rite, 262 
Grtsamsida. Vedic composer, 199, 200, 214 
XBbite, I»sa chief, 224 
Jaiminl, emphasizes karma, 185; his ilfTmfiih- 
sasotras, 209; and Sama-Veda, 183 
JiratkSrava ArtabhSga, on karma, 537, 538 
Kanva, Vedic composer, 199 
Kapila, his ‘Nixffvara SSmkhya’, 415 
KSsakytsna, pre-PS^ini grammarian, 283 
Kautsa, his criticism of Vedas, 293, 295 
Kava$a, son of a slave-girl became a sage, 
226 

Krfua DvaipSyana (see Vyisa), his classifica¬ 
tion and teaching of Vedas, 182-83 
Lagadha, Vedic astronomer, ^9, 290 
LopSmudrS, married to Agiutya, 227; Vedic 
composer, 222 

Maitreyl (see Yijfiavalkya), 364, 378, 433 
Manu (see Manu) 

Nacikeus, learns from Yama, 355, 433 
Nirada, 273; subjects studied by, 218, 266 
Paila, and Rg-Veda, 183 
PSijini, 146, 268, 270, 271, 273, 274, 281, 
283, 294, 296, 298, 300, 301-10; age of, 
302; his Afiadhyaifl (see Vedic Literature: 
Vedafiga—Vykkaraua), 551; biographi¬ 

cal details, 302-4; date, and language 
used, 136; describe VedM as three, 184; 
his explanation of hpa, 299; extent of his 
investigation, 309; friendship with Nanda 
Emperor, 304; his ea^-patha, 292: his 
genius, based on synuesis, 309; geographi¬ 
cal horizon of, 305; grammarians preced¬ 
ing, 283; held in reverence by KatySyana 
and PataAJali, 304; ideal of learning in 
his time, 308; indebtedness to Nirukta, 
282; knowled^ ofHPrScya Udicya divi¬ 
sions, 306; names of commentaries on his 
A§ta^hyayJ, 305; names of geographical 
places known to, 306; names of political 
institutions and ofiu^ mentioned by, 
310; names of religious sects mentionra 
by, 309-10; names of sports mentioned 
by, 307; and Phif-Siltras, 285; his refer¬ 
ences to ancient coinage, 307; starting 
point of Sanskrit age, 301; SUtralUbfifa of, 
308; technical terms presupposed by, 283- 
84; his text, 304-5; tribes known to, 310; 
two kinds of States mentioned by, 310; 
on underived character of U^ldu, 309; 
his wide peregrinations, SOS; writing 
known in his time, 308 
PiAgala, 285; his Chandah-SUtra, 285; his 
Sika, 271 

PippalSda, of Praina Vpanifod, 392 
PravShapa Jaivali, 227; teaches BrShmapa 
Gautama, 226, 375 
SSkalya, grammarian, 273, 282 
Sikapa^, grammarian, 190, 275, 297 
SSkatSyana, grammarian, 284, 296, 297, 299, 
309 

Sanat Kumara, of Chandogya Upanifod, 218 
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Vamc Sages and Personauties —Continued 
SlQ^ilya, and apucayana rite, 2SS: ’tfidya, 
170 

ttAkhSyana, on offoM sacrifice. 262 
Sintana, and Phit-SUtnu. 284 
SatyakSma, episode of, 214; Uught sixteen 
parts of Brahman, 170 
Saunaka, author of PzfitifZkhya of Rg-Veda, 
269, 271, 282, 286 

SikaUl'Nivivarf, author of Vedic hymn, 222 
Sukanyt, marries sage Cyavana, 214 
Sumanta, and Atharva-Vede, 18S 
Sunal^iepa, 222; story of, 216 
Sveuketu, on conjugal relation, 221; taught 
by Uddalaka in Chi. V., 171, 176 
SvSoaiTia SSyakSvana. 226 
SySvSfva, Vedic composer, 200, 205, 214 
uddalaka, learns from Ring Afvapati, 171; 
his philosophical views, 176; bis teach¬ 
ings, 171 

Uoakosala, -xndyS. 170, 171 
Ufanas, a far-semng sage, S40 
Vic (see VSei and Vic under Vedic Gods 
and Goddesses), 197; speaks out identity 
of her soul with all, S40 
Vaifampayana. and Yaiur-Veda. 183 
Vimadeva (Vedic composer), 197, 199, 200; 

his mperience of identity with all, 340 
Virsyayani. a pre-Yaska grammarian, 299 
Vasi'ftha, Vedic comjmser, 199 
Veda-Vyisa (see Vyasa), 188 
Vijpaia. Afvins gave iron legs to, 229 
Vi^vimitra, Rg-Vcdic composer, 199, 200, 
214, 226 

Vyisa, (sec Krsna Dvaipayana), 70; immortal 
spirit of BhSrata, 311; nem for his epic 
vision, 331-32; synthesis of Arya thought 
in. 314; ‘of vast comprehension’, 311 
Yljfiavalkya (philosopher), 164, 188. 253, 
433; on acosmic nature of Absolute, 173- 
74; anticipated imoortance of intuition, 
366; on Atman, 364; and Maitr^T, 848; 
on nididhyasana, 378; his rediscovery. 
315; Sukla Yajur-Veda revealed to. 314; 
synthesis of Arya thought in, 314; tradi¬ 
tion, and esoteric interpretation of Vedic 
cult, 315; his view of karma, 537. 588 
Y&ska (see Vedic Lit.: VedSAga—Nirukta), 
189, 270, 276, 278, 279, 280. 303, 320n. 
323; accepts onomatopoeia, 300; SdhySt- 
mika interpretation of Vedas, 300; on 
Aditi, 187; age of, 293; comment on 
AiyotarnTya-sakto, 801; conception of 
Vedic gods, 203; contemporary sdiools 
cited by, 282. 394; definition of rp, 800; 
his division of Vedic literature, 183,^ 184; 
on double relation of mantrat to fUSna 
and Aorma, SlSn; equation of gods with 
Self, 321; and etonity of words. 299; 
etymoloj^cal prindples of, 279-81, 296-98. 
etymologies of Indra given by, 298n: on 
four kinds of parts of speech, 282; 
grammarians known to. 293: helped 
understanding of Vedic texts, 293; last of 
Nairuktas, 3^ lii^tstic material of, 295- 
96; on meaning of mantras, 316; on 


Vedic Sages and PEftscmAUTiED—ContimMd 
meaning of upasarw, 299-SOO; monotlids- 
tic views of, SOO, 301; hit NmritUt, 190n, 
275, 278-79, 294. 342; om number of gods. 
204; picdecesaon of. 298-94; re t era to 
ifg-Veda as ‘BslaUyt SaiUiltl*, 2M; on 
rdEationship .between Mlfl and Vedk 
speech, 295; reply to Kautaa’a ostidm 
of Vedic hynma, 298. 21M1; a r e pt eaenta- 
tive etymok^tt, 290; his two dhdslom 
of Vedas, 183; on two kinds of gods. 208; 
on unity of soul, 301; on Vedic seers, 321, 
323; on Vifou. 190 

Vedic society, 221-33; classes in, 224; kingship 
in, 230-31; place of family in, 221-22: pon- 
tion of women in, 214-15 
Yidet/ta. sabhS, and samiti, 231 
Videhamukti, 213 
ITdu, final stage of release. 396 
VtdyS, Atma-, 414; Brahma-, 266; madhu-, 
taught to Alvins, 209 ; nak^ra-, 266, 
292j nigamSnta-, Vedinta known as, 83; 
pahcttgni-, 348, 375, 383; sadmarwa-, 170, 
385; Sarufifya-, 170, 34Sn; fotfaktkala-, 
170; Upakosala-, 170; vaiMtnam, 348 
Vijaya. and Ceylonese dironology, 159 
Vijayanagara empire, centre of, 5 
Vtjnana (see under Buddhist Reli^o-philo- 
sophic Concepts), Upanisadic concept^ 
of, 568 

Vimala, his R&pamSUl, 284 

Vimanas, not mention^ in Vedas, 215 

Vinayavfida, 453, 544, 545 

Vliadeva, Afghan scholar at Nfilandl,' 51 

Virasena, his DhavalS and JayadhavaU, 401 

Virfit, 384; identity with, 585 

Vi-ra{. kingless states, 233 

Iff. 225, 230; -pati, 230, 233 

Vili$tidvaitav3da. 351 

Visnu (sec under Vedic Gods and Goddesses) 

Vi^numitra, on Ifk PrStiiSkhya, 268 

Visumt, cquinoxial day, 254, 289, 291 

^’^vekananda, Swami, 365 

Vowels, number of. 274 

Vratas (see under Jaina Rel.-phil. Conceots) 

Vratyas, 241 ' 

Vrndavana, 203 

Vrtra, kill^ by Indra, 191 

Frttis, 309; commentarin on Pipini, 305 

ryakhySnas. 308; contents of early, 305 

Vyfisa (see under Vedic Sages ...) 

Weber, on caste system, 225; on Indian in¬ 
fluence upon logos idea, 154 

Western Tsin Dynasty, and MahaySnic texts, 
516 

West India, four caste groups of, 28 
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